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^RT.  I.  —  Hisioire  de  Philippe -Auguste,  par  M.  Capefigue. 
Ouvrage  couroDn6  par  Tlnstitut.     4  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  18S0. 

The  reign  of  Philip- Augustus  belongs  to  two  centuries,  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth, — centuries  of  no  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
European  civilization.  At  a  period  like  this,  when  events  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  progress,  decay,  and  reproduction  of  past 
institutions  are  daily  being  developed,  the  study  of  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  citizen  has  become  what  he  is  must  be  an 
occupation  of  the  most  lively  interest.  It  is  a  remark  of  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  revolu- 
tions in  a  far  too  confined  point  of  view ;  we  limit  the  epoch  by 
its  visible  signs  and  its  finished  results ;  but  these  results  have 
been  in  long  preparation.  Society  does  not  receive  a  new  form 
in  a  day ;  the  ideas  cast  abroad  in  one  century  become  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  next ;  in  short,  in  the  history  of  mankind 
everything  is  gradual ; — a  revolution  is  but  the  explosion  of  a  train 
that  has  been  long  and  curiously  laid. 

The  period  in  which  Philip- Augustus  was  a  great  instrument 
in  modelling  and  arranging  the  internal  forms  of  society,  is 
marked  as  die  age  in  which  the  beginnings  of  numerous  great 
changes  had  their  commencement, — in  which  they  arose  into 
obvious  existence,  without,  however,  then  receiving  their  accom- 
plishment. It  was  the  dawn  of  the  great  intellectual  reformation, 
which  has  since  made  such  rapid  progress,  and  is  every  day  more 
and  more  expanding  its  propitious  light. 

The  two  grand  elements  which  operated  on  society  from  the 
establishment  of  the  barbarous  invaders  in  Roman  Gaul,  and 
which  maintained  a  continual  struggle  for  predominance  over  the 
opinions  of  men  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  were  the 
material  force  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  moral  and  intelligent 
force  of  the  clergy.  M.  Capefigue  has  traced  the  fortunes  of  this 
singular  but  most  important  strife  at  length;  we  will  do  so 
shortly,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  an  article  on  the  Spirit 
of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  of  which  the  reign  of 
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Philip-Augustus  is  the  great  centre,  and  during  which  the  results 
of  the  events  of  the  two  or  three  previous  centuries  showed  them- 
selves in  the  shape  of  results. 

The  annals  of  the  Merovingians  and  the  Carlovingians  are  filled 
with  the  quarrels  and  mutual  encroachments  of  the  warriors  and 
the  clerks ;  die  one  operated  by  the  seizure  of  the  lands  or  the 
treasures  of  cathedrals  and  monasteries;  the  others  revenged 
themselves  by  interdicts  and  excommunications.  However,  at 
the  tenth  century  the  triumph  of  the  Church  may  be  considered 
complete.  Its  advantages  over  its  rival  are  obvious :  it  was  a 
regular  institution,  possessed  a  formal  hierarchy,  consecrated 
forms,  a  written  code,  invariable  maxims :  it  pursued  a  given  end 
with  order  and  perseverance.  The  armed  feudality,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  but  a  confused  mass  of  isolated  forces — a  government 
without  a  common  object,  sometimes  prepared  to  resist,  some- 
times to  succumb.  \fVhat  it  gained  by  its  violence  it  lost  by  its 
uncertainty.  What  ascendancy  could  the  mailed  baron  preserve, 
who  in  the  evening  was  seen  plundering  a  monastery,  and  the  next 
day,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  demanding  pardon  of  holy 
relics  for  his  offences  against  God,  and  loading  pious  recluses 
with  presents  in  expiation  of  his  sins  ?  Opposed  to  him  and  his 
physical  force  were  the  territorial  and  monachal  clergy,  the  bishops 
and  their  suffragans,  the  secular  priests  and  the  different  orders  of 
monks  holding  their  rights  from  the  pope,  whose  absolute  juris- 
diction they  maintained,  all  animated  with  a  common  spirit,  a 
common  object — the  triumph  of  religious  ideas  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church. 

Nearly  half  of  the  territory  of  Roman  Gaul  belonged  to  the 
clergy  of  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedrals ;  in  addition  to  which 
they  reaped  the  tenth  of  the  productions  of  the  other  half,  with- 
out Uie  exception  of  royal  domain,  baronial  castle,  or  serf's  cot- 
tage. Besides  the  influence  of  riches,  the  clergy  possessed  the 
influence  of  superior  instruction.  The  little  knowledge  afloat 
was  confined  to  them,  the  scattered  elements  of  some  disfigured 
science,  the  traditions  of  sacred  and  profane  literature.  They 
alone  could  read  or  write :  they  were  necessary  in  every  castle  of 
France :  from  the  suzerain  to  the  least  vassal,  all  had  their  chap- 
lain to  draw  up  their  deeds,  to  recite  the  breviary,  or  enliven  the 
long  nights  of  winter  with  some  tale  or  legend  of  chivalry.  They 
were  consulted  on  all  domestic  affairs,  and  they  bad  contrived  to 
connect  almost  every  act  of  life  with  religious  offices  or  religious 
ideas.  The  Christian  faith  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  vast  poly- 
theism, the  deities  of  which  were  in  continual  relation  with  man- 
kind. The  catalogue  of  the  church  of  Cluny  exhibits  a  list  of 
eleven  thousand  saints,  habitually  invoked  by  the  people.  The 
immense  power  of  the  Church  was  preserved  in  a  spirit  of  unity 
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by  the  frequent  assembly  of  both  general  and  provincial  councils^ 
in  which  the  clerks  deliberated  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  doctrine^  or  of  consolidating  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  thirteenth  the  great  collection  of 
the  Pere  Labbe  contains  four  general  councils,  in  which  all  the 
bishops  of  Christendom  were  assembled  to  the  number  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand,  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  particular  or 
provincial  councils,  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  local  churches 
were  deliberated  upon  and  provided  for  by  the  bishops  and  pre* 
lates  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  fact,  before  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
find  that  the  Church  had  become  the  unique  source  of  all  social 
existence.  From  it  every  thing  flowed,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
order  of  men's  ideas  were  founded  on  its  doctrines,  it  served  as  an 
active  and  regular  authority,  the  only  rational  forms  of  legal  juris* 
diction  were  established  by  it ;  in  short,  nothing  existed  out  of  its 
pale  but  brutal  and  unorganized  force,  which  could  not  long 
oppose  any  effective  resistance,  and  which  was  disgraced  by  every 
attempt  it  made  against  an  authority  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

At  this  period  Europe  may  be  considered  as  a  great  religious 
federative  republic,  governed  by  a  clerical  aristocracy,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  its  president,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
of  Christendom,  their  suffragans,  their  canons,  and  the  monks. 

But  the  Church  itself  was  destined  to  undergo  its  revolution  : 
the  bishops  of  Rome  set  forth  their  pretensions  as  true  spiritual 
monarchs  placed  by  God  on  earth  :  the  famous  Hildebrand  (Gre- 
gory VII.)  first  established  this  maxim.  The  Church  then  lost  its 
liberal  form  of  government  by  councils,  and  assumed  an  aspect 
altogether  monarchical :  this  revolution  was  in  progress  from  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  V II.  to  that  of  Innocent  III.  The  pope 
then  became  the  only  visible  organ  of  the  Church ;  and  as  it  had 
previously  become  the  unique  source  of  power  and  influence,  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  pontiff  maintained  a  sort  of  universal 
monarchy  over  all  the  princes  and  people  of  Christendom ;  and 
during  the  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us, 
the  proofs  of  this  authority  are  displayed  by  the  different  popes  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  find  Gregory  VII.  esta- 
blishing the  doctrine  that  kings  were  his  temporal  bishops. 
Urban  il.  made  Philip  I.  of  France  submit  to  his  will  in  a  point 
of  private  morals  by  relieving  bis  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance. The  emperor  Henry  IV.  submitted  to  a  similar  humili- 
ation; and  in  the  long  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  contemporaiy 
with  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip-Augustus,  we  find  this 
pope  excommunicating  the  king,  putting  the  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  proclaiming  himself  suzerain  of  England,  and,  in  short, 
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attempting,  and  saccessfally,  to  exercise  all  the  acts  of  a  nni- 
versai  monarch.  And  his  influence  was  not  only  exerted  over 
the  kings,  but  it  was  felt  by  whole  masses  of  the  population,  who 
moved  at  his  beck.  In  the  eleventh  century  all  Europe  was  put 
in  motion  by  the  voice  of  Urban  II.  commanding  the  delivery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  It  was  he  who  directed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude,  and  regulated  its  movements.  Bulls  accorded 
privileges  to  the  crusaders  and  relieved  them  from  their  debts,  and 
pontifical  regulations  interfered  in  the  settlement  of  disputed 
rights  and  of  the  public  peace,  without  consulting  any  authority 
but  its  own.  Sometimes  it  directed  its  force  against  the  East, 
now  against  Spain  or  England,  at  another  time  against  the  Albi- 
genses;  in  short,  the  feudal  population  of  the  middle  ages  appear 
to  have  become  the  devoted  subjects  of  the  despotic  pontiffs  of 
Rome. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest 
splendour  and  energy  of  the  Church,  and  yet  at  that  very  moment 
its  power  carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  decline.  The  grand 
principle  of  the  Church  was  the  argument  of  authority:  iu  science 
began  and  ended  in  the  official  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  regulations  of  councils  and  popes.  A  Christian  owed  his  faith 
to  his  Catholic  teacher,  as  the  serf  his  service  to  his  master,  as  the 
liege-man  to  his  lord :  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  examine 
motives,  or  to  look  to  consequences.  But  in  the  period  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  sphere  of  men's  studies  be- 
came enlarged,  manuscripts  were  multiplied  in  the  libraries  of  the 
cathedrals  and  monasteries;  these  did  not  all  contain  merely  the 
traditions  of  the  Church, — there  were  found  among  them  the 
precious  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  classics  had  become  familiar  to  the  lettered  clerks ;  all 
the  pious  books  of  the  time  display  a  familiarity  with  them,  and 
even  women  had  begun  to  devote  themselves  to  learning  the  ele- 
gant tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion was  opened  which  did  not  flow  from  the  Church,  and  by  this 
very  fact,  and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  its  authority 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  fairly  recovered,  and  of  which 
the  consequences  were  more  strikingly  exhibited  every  day.  The 
philosophical  character  of  many  of  the  authors  then  beginning  to 
be  studied  gave  birth  to  heresies,  the  existence  of  which  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  history  of  clerical  power ;  and  as, 
moreover,  a  branch  of  instruction  was  discovered  which  did  not 
emanate  from  the  Church  and  formed  no  part  of  it,  it  naturally 
produced  a  body  of  teachers  devoted  to  its  circulation.  Hence 
arose  the  continental  universities,  the  great  birth-places  of  heresies; 
that  is  to  say,  of  Christian  notions  combined  with  the  dogmas  of 
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ancient  philosophy.  But  this  was  not  the  only  rival  institution 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  that  arose  out  of  the  studies  of  anti- 
quity. 

Up  to  this  time  almost  all  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by 
the  clerks,  who  decided  according  to  certain  texts,  supposititious 
or  misapplied,  of  Scripture.  The  lay  jurisdiction  was  reduced  to 
a  few  cases  of  feudal  privileges.  The  discovery  of  the  Rom^n 
>aw  produced  a  great  change ;  a  class  of  persons  arose  who  acted 
under  a  system  of  notions  totally  independent  of  the  Church  and 
of  religion.  The  study  of  the  Fandects  also  enlarged  the  circle 
of  the  ideas  of  laymen ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  began,  in 
cases  of  right  and  wrong,  to  refer  to  entirely  different  tests  and  stand- 
ards from  those  of  the  Church.  The  Pandects  becoming  objects  of 
especial  study,  professors  arose  to  teach  the  codes  and  institutes. 
From  that  moment  a  limit  was  set  to  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
The  kings  established  another  mode  of  procedure  than  heretofore, 
by  the  system  of  prwost  baillis  in  the  different  localities ;  the 
laws  were  written,  and  the  towns  and  seigneuries  had  magistrates, 
who  were  placed  iti  a  position  directly  opposed  to  the  ecclesias* 
tical  jurisdiction.  This  rivalry  endured  up  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  laical  jurisdiction. 

The  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  sciences,  although 
small,  tended  still  somewhat  towards  the  emancipation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  Every 
discovery  which  teaches  a  man  to  reflect  and  compare,  gives  a 
blow  to  all  systems  of  authority.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  full  of  the  quarrels  between  bishops  and  burghera 
disputing  for  jurisdiction  and  power.  In  former  times,  the 
people  had  been  passively  obedient :  the  Pope  had  but  to  speak, 
and  all  Europe  arose  or  sat  down  at  his  wish  ;  but  his  wishes  no 
longer  found  that  prompt  and  enthusiastic  accomplishment :  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Church,  it  is  true,  continued  to  produce  an 
effect,  but  it  was  faint  and  temporary.  The  kings,  in  their  turn, 
felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  threw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Rome :  their  ability  to  do 
so  depended  on  the  disposition  of  the  masses ;  for  it  is,  in  fact, 
on  them,  after  all,  of  whatever  character  they  may  be,  that  all 
power  is  founded.  This  is  a  trnth  not  suflicientiy  attended  to  in 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 

With  the  masses,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
always  must  rest  the  supreme  force :  when  they  are  unanimous, 
and  in  motion,  there  is  no  other  force  in  a  state  that  can  resist  it. 
They  have  besides  a. force  of  inertia:  the  secret  is  to  know  what 
they  will  tolerate,  and  how  much  they  will  bear :  this  is  the  limit 
of  the  authority  of  a  governing  power.     In  the  middle  ages  this 
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force  was  merely  brutal ;  it  was  moreo\  er  incapable  of  exercising 
its  real  power  from  want  of  mutual  communication :  that  is  to 
say,  its  power  was  smaller  than  in  a  more  enlightened  state,  but 
still  it  was  supreme.  All  authority  that  has  ever  existed  has 
acted  on  a  kind  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
power.  The  feudal  system  tried  to  cope  with  it,  by  multiplying 
Its  own  force,  by  means  of  armour,  horses,  and  implements  of 
war,  the  building  of  castles,  donjons,  and  keeps ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  reducing  the  masses  into  the  vilest  state  possible, 
and  shackling  their  exertions  by  every  force,  physical  and  moral, 
that  they  knew  of.  The  clergy  attacked  them  intellectually :  they 
infused  into  them  certain  notions  of  their  own  sanctity,  and  turned 
the  religion  of  Christianity  into  a  further  means  of  power,  by  con- 
vincing the  ignorant  man  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  be  guided 
by  them,  that  his  fate  in  the  next  world  was  in  their  hands.  The 
seigneur  bound  the  body  of  his  thrall,  the  priest  his  mind : — the 
giant  was  blind.  Gradually,  with  the  progress  of  his  intellectual 
improvement,  has  the  influence  of  his  power  been  felt;  but  even 
in  the  state  of  his  uttermost  darkness,  in  the  middle  ages,  his 
power  was  known,  and  his  temper  consulted.  They  were  afraid 
he  would  burst  his  bonds.  It  may  be  observed,  that  reformations, 
or  great  changes  in  the  order  of  things,  never  take  place  till  the 
masses  are  ripe  for  them.  There  were  many  Luthers  before  the 
successful  one.  The  history  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Spain,  presents 
numbers,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  M'Crie's  excellent  works  on  the 
suppressed  reformation  in  those  countries.  Why  did  Luther, 
from  his  cell  at  Wittenberg,  pour  forth  his  bulls  with  more  autho- 
rity than  the  Pope  ?  Why  was  he  not  seized  and  burnt  like  so 
many  before  him  ?  Simply  because  his  voice  found  an  echo  in 
every  bosom  ;  the  masses  were  with  him  ;  and  before  them,  kings, 
popes,  and  even  armies,  are  powerless. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  Church  contributed 
greatly  to  its  own  fall  from  the  post  of  guide  and  ruler  of  social 
existence,  by  its  excessive  immorality,  by  its  offences  against  de- 
cency, its  open  negligence  of  those  rules  it  prescribed  to  others, 
and  by  prostituting  its  different  sanctions  for  the  sake  of  extorting 
money.  As  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  original  cenobites  had  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  vice  kud  luxury  of  their  successors,  in  a  proportional 
degree,  undermined  it*  The  popes  and  councils  were  well  aware 
of  this  consequence.  The  letters  of  the  popes  of  this  age,  both 
circular  and  particular,  constantly  turn  on  the  reformation  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  for  they  felt  that  to  be  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  no  doubt  perceived  to 
be  declining.     The  spirit  of  the  age  also  required  such  a  reform- 
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ation.  The  authority  of  the  Church  demanded  for  its  mainte- 
oaoce  the  extinction  of  heresy ;  hence  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  violence  of  this  atrocious  institution  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  effort  of  a  tottering  authority. 

When  the  people  were  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  the 
Church, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  bold  despotic 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men — for  it  has  never  entirely  lost  its 
power  as  a  political  body — the  feudal  institutions  remained, 
though  greatly  changed  and  mutilated.  The  suzerain  had  erected 
himself  into  a  king,  and  greatly  extended  his  feudal  powers ;  to 
the  extension  of  this  power  the  barons  were  still  opposing  a  con- 
tinual resistance.  In  the  mean  time  another  form  of  government 
had  arisen ;  the  people  collected  in  towns  began  to  be  conscious 
of  their  force,  and  vindicated  to  themselves  certain  privileges. 
Scattered  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  collected  in  small  hamlets,  the 
serfa  were  the  slaves  of  their  masters'  will ;  but  when  once  they 
had  gathered  together  in  communes,  had  learned  to  sympathize 
with  each  other,  and  to  act  in  concert,  they  disdained  the  seigneur's 
authority.  In  some  countries  they  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  the  commune ;  in  all  they  accomplished  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty.  We  have  before  traced  the  emancipation  of 
the  people  from  the  Church.  The  history  of  the  communes  is 
the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  the  feudal 
system,  and  in  fact  the  foundation  of  society  as  it  exists  at  this 
moment.  Attention  has  been  more  peculiarly  called  to  them  of 
late  by  the  very  admirable  letters  of  M.  Thierry*  on  the  History 
of  France. 

An  observation  of  M.  Capefigue  on  these  communes  is  full  of 
practical  wisdom.  He  observes  that  the  desire  of  liberty  broke  out 
in  these  communes  pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time ;  and  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  collections  are  full  of 
charters  giving  the  name  of  right  to  that  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
in  fact.  Thus  a  popular  revolution  was  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  the  royal  and  feudal  power.  A  grand  lesson,  says  our  author, 
for  societies.  The  best  way  to  obtain  freedom  is,  to  take  it  first 
of  all,  and  get  it  written  down  afterwards. 

The  spirit  of  association,  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  mutual 
protection,  was  the  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages.  Every 
society  fell  into  the  form  of  a  corporation, — a  sure  indication  of 

*  The  author  of  the  History  rf  tha  Norman  Conquett  <f  England,  reviewed  in  our  last 
immber :  the  same,  we  believe,  whose  lectures  were  suspended  by  the  ministry  some 
ibort  ame  previous  to  the  ^orious  Revolution  of  July.  Lady  Morgan,  in  her  *'  France 
10  1830,"  speaks  with  praise  of  a  History  of  France  by  M.  lliierry.  There  is  no  such 
work.  She  probably,  speaking  on  the  recomroendation  of  some  friend,  alludes  to  thebc 
eieeiient  letters  in  her  chapter  on  History. 
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the  absence  of  a  central  authority.  Although  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions  was  widely  spread^  yet  there  were  shades 
of  difference  between  those  adopted  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  France, 
Flanders,  and  England.  In  Italy  the  municipal  system  was  con- 
verted into  a  regular  republican  government.  The  cities  of  Lorn- 
bardy  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and  treated  of  war  and  peace, 
as  independent  sovereignties.  They  differed  in  no  respect  from 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  resembling  more  especially  the  Acha»n 
league  of  the  latter  ages  of  Greece. 

The  municipalities  of  Languedoc  were  constituted  after  the 
same  model.  If  there  were  any  hope  of  securiu^  absolute  sove* 
reignty,  the  citizens  never  hesitated  to  proclaim  it  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  and  Aries,  several  times  declared  them* 
selves  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  and  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence against  the  counts  and  bishops  who  claimed  authority  over 
them.  Wherever  in  the  cities  a  power  was  retained  by  some  feu- 
dal lord,  it  was  the  occasion  of  perpetual  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
burghers.  In  the  space  of  fifty  years  the  inhabitants  of  Avignon 
put  to  death  one  of  their  viscounts  and  two  of  their  prelates. 

In  the  communes  of  France  the  municipal  privileges  were  not 
so  extensive.  The  communal  charters  guaranteed  to  them  the 
elections  of  their  magistrates :  the  meetings  in  which  their  elec- 
tions were  held  took  place  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells,  in 
the  public  square,  and  neither  king  nor  seigneur  had  any  right  to 
interfere  with  them.  The  magistrates  regulated  the  police,  the 
management  of  the  contributions,  superintended  the  walls,  fosses, 
and  roads.  The  cities  had  their  own  military  establishments,  a 
jurisdiction  independent  of  that  of  the  king,  which  was  admi- 
nistered b^  their  mayors  and  echevins.  The  municipia  of  Lan- 
guedoc differed  from  the  republics  of  Italy  in  this,  that  very  few 
of  them  had  been  able  to  shake  off  their  dependence  upon  some 
superior  power,  whether  of  the  king,  the  counts,  or  the  bishop. 

The  towns  of  Flanders  were  ruled  by  a  sort  of  federative  sys- 
tem, founded  on  their  commercial  relations.  They  were  strictly 
devoted  to  their  counts,  but  still  so  Jealous  of  their  municipal 
privileges,  that  they  would  admit  no  feudal  banner  to  approach 
their  walls  without  permission.  The  sole  right  possessed  by  the 
seigneurs  was  to  man  the  citadel  and  appoint  the  governor  of  the 
castle.  The  citizens  undertook  to  support  the  troops,  in  return 
for  the  protection  and  privileges  they  enjoyed  from  the  feudal 
lord.  Their  exertions  were  chiefly  of  a  mercantile  cast ;  their 
commerce  embraced  all  the  known  world. 

The  municipal  rights  in  England  were  mixed  up,  as  in  France, 
with  the  feudal  system,  though  to  a  greater  extent.  The  Con- 
quest was  recent,  and  the  military  vassals  had  preserved  a  good 
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deal  of  Aeir  authority  over  the  citizens.  The  municipal  privi-* 
leges  partook  largely  of  the  character  of  fiefs,  and  in  fact  existed 
by  and  under  the  swords  of  the  barons.  A  great  principle  was 
however  proclaimed  in  Magna  Charta.  The  immunities  of  the 
towns  were  recognised  by  the  King,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  communes  were  called  to  parliament  to  vote  in  matters  of  aid 
and  subsidy. 

In  the  heart  of  the  cities  interior  municipal  bodies  were  formed : 
all  was  corporation  and  exaggeration.  Every  trade  and  branch 
of  industry  had  its  peculiar  laws,  privileges,  and  magistracy.  The 
glovers,  die  butchers,  the  fishermen,  as  well  as  the  rest,  boasted 
of  their  banners,  their  guard,  and  their  provost,  as  well  as  the 
towns  and  the  barons. 

The  cities  became  in  no  long  time  the  depositories  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  kings  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  the  readiest  sources  of  supply.  The  baron,  possessor  of  the 
soil,  lord  of  a  rude  and  empty  castle,  was  a  poor  contributor  to 
the  wants  of  the  state  in  any  other  metal  than  steel,  which  he  was 
more  ready  to  draw  in  his  own  quarrel  than  that  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  exchanging 
his  merchandize  agaiust  coin,  always  had  the  means  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  king  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  rulers  in 
general.  But  he  who  has  the  power  to  grant  supplies,  or  with- 
hold them  at  will,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  consulted  in 
the  disposition  of  them :  this  leads  to  the  great  step  in  the  histoiy 
of  modem  government,  the  representation  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament by  their  deputies. 

If  we  may  apply  the  term  "  opposition"  to  the  government  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  may  distinguish  three  bodies  in  which  it  was 
severally  centred.  First,  the  Church  made  its  weight  felt  by  its 
discourses,  its  interdicts  and  excommunications,  by  its  promises 
as  well  as  by  its  wealth :  then  came  the  barons  with  their  opposi- 
tion of  pure  physical  force :  at  last  it  centred  in  the  citizens,  and 
bad  its  foundation  in  their  power  to  refuse  or  grant  supplies. 
Of  these  three  oppositions,  the  burghers  were  tlie  one  which  gave 
the  least  trouble ;  and  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  turned  upon 
the  only  sole  true  principle  of  government,  viz.  the  interests  of  the 
governed,  it  is  the  one  which  has  remained,  has  been  greatly 
expanded  and  extended,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  learn  the  nature  of  their  rights,  and  the  art  of 
self-government  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  commons  were 
ever  cited  to  council,  because  their  advice  was  wanted.  It  is  the 
remark  of  an  old  French  writer,  ''  he  must  sadly  want  eyes  who 
does  not  see  that  the  roturier  was  never  added  to  the  States  Ge- 
neral, contrary  to  the  old  order  of  France,  for  any  other  reason 
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than  that  he  was  sometimes  wanted  to  bear  all  the  principal  bur- 
dens and  charges." — Pasquier,  Recherches  sur  la  France,  liv.  li, 

€.5. 

After  the  junction  of  the  commons  with  the  other  two  elements 
of  feudal  government,  the  barons  and  the  king,  a  sort  of  fusion 
was  established  between  all  three,  out  of  which  the  composite 
form  of  modern.states  has  arisen.  The  extinction  of  some  feudal 
privileges,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  power  of  the  suzerain,  and 
the  existence  of  the  commons  as  a  separate  power,  enabled  the 
government  to  assume  a  general  character.  Previously,  the  king 
treated  with  his  vassals,  the  barons  were  sovereigns  of  their  own 
domains,  and  the  people  only  had  privileges  when  they  were  col- 
lected in  sufficiently  large  masses  to  take  them.  Since  the  period 
of  junction,  the  race  of  power  has  been  between  the  kings  and 
the  people,  in  which  the  former  have  had  greatly  the  superiority. 
The  kings  took  advantage  of  the  generalization  which  their  autho- 
rity had  acquired,  and  published  edicts  and  ordinances,  which, 
though  they  respected  particular  privileges,  still  gradually  gained 
an  authority,  controlled  certainly  by  the  states,  which  the  kings 
took  care  to  call  as  seldom  as  possible. 

The  generalization  of  the  royal  authority  was  also  greatly  aided 
by  the  action  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  works  of  tiie  juriscon- 
sults, who,  taking  for  guides  the  maxims  of  the  Pandects,  and  for 
models  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  emperors,  warmly  and  in- 
dustriously maintained  the  plenitude  of  tlie  royal  legislation  and 
administration.  The  number  of  works  written  by  the  ancient 
jurisconsults  is  immense.  The  theory  that  it  was  the  courts  of 
justice  which  greatly  contributed  to  generalize  and  render  abso- 
lute the  authority  of  the  kings,  is  admirably  developed  by  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

Such  may  be  considered  a  general  picture  of  the  political 
movement  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries:  but  civilization  em- 
braces the  progress  of  mankind  iu  other  points  besides  those 
which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  governing  body.  We  will 
again  follow  M.  Cape6gue  in  collecting  the  facts  which  mark  the 
developement  of  the  human  mind  during  the  period  which  we 
have  described  as  the  age  when  so  much  was  begun  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  so  little  finished  for  the  present:  this  is  as  applicable  to 
the  literary,  scieritific,  and  intellectual  history  of  the  time  as  to  its 
moral  and  political  institutions.  We  will  proceed  in  our  endea- 
vour to  convey  the  character  of  these  centuries,  by  noting  down 
the  facts  which  will  of  themselves  mark  the  progress  of  the  worid 
in  the  various  departments  of  mental  culture. 

The  exact  sciences  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  had  made 
but  small    progress :    nevertheless  the   period   which  produced 
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Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  cannot  l>e  considered  sterile. 
The  fault  of  the  times  was,  that  the  sciences  were  made  the  subject 
of  dissertation  rather  than  of  observation.  The  corrupt  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  were 
the  source  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age ;  even  Aristotelism  had 
not  made  any  great  progress;  but  so  far  as  it  was  known,  no 
changes  were  permitted  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  but  such 
as  were  drawn  from  the  prevalent  system  of  Christian  Theology. 
Three  celebrated  men  have  written  descriptions  of  the  physical 
world.  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Bonaventure,  and  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  each  falls  into  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  following  short 
summary  of  them  is  taken  from  Brucker : — '*  The  different  as- 
pects of  the  celestial  bodies  are  the  causes  of  generation  and  cor- 
ruption. All  the  properties  and  faculties  of  terrestrial  bodies  are 
nothing  more  than  the  forms  and  conditions  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  stars,  and  above  the  stars  by  superior  intelligences :  their 
motion  is  produced  by  a  mutual  but  secret  action :  it  is  thus  that 
the  attractive  virtue  resides  in  an  occult  form,  which  the  celestial 
spheres  confer  on  the  magnet.  An  element  is  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  composed  or  composable  bodies :  the  quintessence  is  an 
existence  which  is  distinguished  from  all  bodies,  and  which  con- 
tains in  itself  no  principle  of  contrariety,  and  consequently  of 
corruption." 

Such  verbiage  necessarily  rendered  no  assistance  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  nature.  The  absurdest  discoveries  and 
pretended  facts  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  this  age.  In  the 
Speculum  Naturale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  the  unicorn  is  placed 
in  the  list  of  the  animal  kingdom:  to  catch  it, a  young  virgin  must 
be  employed,  because  she  is  the  emblem  of  purity.  The  ostrich 
is  said  to  hatch  her  eggs  by  the  heat  of  her  looks.*  Rigord  re- 
lates, that,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  children 
ceased  to  have  more  than  twenty-two  teeth,  and  the  Chronicle 
of  St«  Denys  carefully  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  Philip 
Augustus  was  announced  by  a  comet. 

The  compass,  one  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  gunpowder, 
and  the  properties  of  convex  glasses,  are  discoveries  that  belong 
to  these  centuries. 

The  most  complete  description  of  the  compass  is  in  the  book 
of  Guyot  de  Provins,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Guyot  Bible, 
published  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  Its  utility  to  ma- 
riners is  also  spoken  of  by  other  poets  and  writers  of  the  same 
age. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder  is  attributed  to  a  German  monk : 
the  much  more  ancient  description  of  it  by  Roger  Bacon  would 

•  Vincentii  BelJovacensis  Opera :  Specul.  Natural  §  68. 
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seem  to  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  England.  He  says  in 
his  work  De  uullitate  magia,  "  in  order  to  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning,  take  some  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which  when 
separate  produce  no  effect,  but  when  mixed  together  discharge 
themselves  the  instant  a  light  comes  in  contact  with  theni, 
from  any  hollow  machine  in  which  they  may  have  been  shut 
up,  with  an  explosion  which  equals  the  report  and  flash  of  thun- 
der." As  early  as  the  year  1200,  the  Arabs  used  this  mixture  in 
order  to  shoot  stones  and  balls  from  tubes.  Nevertheless  the 
first  mention  made  of  the  employment  of  this  powder  in  France, 
is  in  an  account  of  the  year  1338,  of  Barthelemy  de  Drake,  trea- 
surer at  war,  in  which  is  registered  a  payment  to  Henry  de  Fau- 
mechon  for  powder  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  cannon 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Puy-Guillaume. 

To  Roger  Bacon  are  also  attributed  the  principal  discoveries 
in  optics;  such  as  the  first  idea  of  the  camera  obscura,  spectacles, 
telescopes^  8cc.  In  a  manuscript  of  1999,  the  author  complains 
that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  read  without  spectacles;  and  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  1305,  it  is  said  that  they  were  invented  about 
twenty  years  before. — {Tiraboschi,  t.iv.  p.  196 — 1990 

The  progress  of  the  mathematical  sciences  was  not  so  consider- 
able as  the  physical  ones.  However,  calculation  by  ciphers  was 
already  applied  to  geometry,  astronomy,  and  even  to  music  and 
architecture.  The  principal  object  of  these  studies  was  to  get  at 
the  mysterious  connection  between  numbers  and  the  occurrences 
of  human  life.  The  introduction  of  the  Arabian  numerals  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  extension  of  the  arithmetical  calculus. 
The  first  use  made  of  them  in  France  was  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Holywood,  (^Joannes  de  Sacrobosco,)  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  in  a  treatise  on  the  sphere.  They  are 
there  used  for  multiplication,  and  even  for  the  extraction  of  cubic 
roots. 

There  still  exists  a  commentary  on  Euclid  by  Campanus  de 
Navarre,  which  belongs  to  these  times.  But  geometry  was  con- 
founded with  architecture,  and  certainly^  whether  by  theory  or 
practice,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  Alain  de  Lisle  de- 
fined right  lines,  curved  and  circumflex,  the  triangle  and  tetragon. 
Euclid's  Elements  began  to  be  taught.  Two  MSS.  remain  of 
treatises  of  geometry  in  these  times^  written  in  French,  in  which 
all  the  figures  are  drawn  in  gold. 

Mechanism  made  considerable  strides.  Albertus  Masnus 
made  a  speaking  head,  and  an  automaton  human  figure,  wnich 
arose  and  opened  a  door  when  it  was  knocked  at.  Roger  Bacon 
made  a  mechanical  flying  pigeon. 
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The  first  Latin  Book  on  astronomy  is  by  the  before-mentioned 
Campanus  de  Navarre.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  of  the  sphere, 
and  contains  a  planetary  theory.  He  adopts  the  system  of  the 
ancients,  with  the  corrections  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  our  masters 
in  this  science.  The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  epoch  is 
the  undertaking  of  Alphonso  X.  in  Spain,  who  employed  some 
Jews  and  Arabs  to  compile  the  astronomical  tables  which  still 
retain  his  name,  and  which  served  for  a  long  time  as  the  basis  of 
all  astronomical  calculations. 

Astrology,  of  course,  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  state  of  the 
sciences  of  these  ages.  Talleyrand-Perigord,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  divination,  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  astro- 
logy :  it  served  as  the  basis  of  the  vast  labours  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, whose  works  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  cabalistic 
theories,  and  of  those  systems  of  numbers  and  signs  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  the  course  of  mundane  affairs.  Albertus 
also  teaches  us  the  art  of  preparing  the  simples,  the  alchymical 
mixtures  of  blood  and  mud,  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  living 
beings :  he  gives  us  a  description  of  these  imperfect  and  horrible 
creatures,  into  which  he  tried  to  infuse  the  breath  of  life.  The 
works  of  Albertus  Magnus  form  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio, 
(Lyons,  1631);  they  are  composed  of  separate  treatises  on  all 
the  occult  sciences. 

Astronomy  made  also  some  progress  under  the  more  exact  and 
rational  observations  of  Roger  jBacon.  His  labours  on  the  mag- 
nitude and  refraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  on  the  equinoxes 
and  the  solstices,  prove  that  his  mind  had  taken  the  only  right 
direction  in  philosophical  inquiry,  the  procedure  by  experiment. 
He  rectified  numerous  errors  in  the  calendar  then  in  use,  and 
proposed  to  Clement  IV.  that  it  should  be  remodelled ;  but  the 
time  had  not  then  arrived  for  that  change.  The  ordinary  writ- 
ings of  the  times  betray  the  prevalence  of  the  most  absurd 
ideas  on  this  subject.  Alberic,  the  monk  of  Trois  Fontaines, 
speaks  of  leaps  which  he  has  seen  the  sun  take.  (Chronic,  ad 
ann.  1212.)  The  chroniclers  tell  us,  with  perfect  simplicity,  that 
the  sun  passes  the  night  in  lighting  up  Purgatory:  that  the  earth 
is  sustained  by  water,  water  by  stones,  the  stones  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  they  by  the  fire  of  the  Spirit.  The  universe 
was  compared  to  an  egg,  the  earth  is  the  yolk,  the  water  the 
white,  and  the  air  the  shell. 

The  little  geography  that  was  known  in  these  centuries  was 
derived  from  the  Arabs.  The  Chronicles  abound  in  the  most 
absurd  geographical  mistakes.  The  blunder  of  Shakspeare,  who 
speaks  of  the  sea  shore  of  Bohemia,  probably  after  some  old 
dironicle,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  notions  of  a  prior 
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age.  Paradise  is  found  in  their  writings  in  the  centre  of  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  four  great  rivers»the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Euphrates.  Gautier  de  Metz  occupies  a  whole  book  with 
the  description  of  the  island  of  M6ro^s,  where  there  is  six  months 
of  day  and  six  months  of  night.  *'  As  for  us,"  says  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  "  we  declare  the  world  to  be  a  square  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  seas."  The  Speculum  Naturale  of  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ignorant  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  work  contains  a  tolerably  exact  picture  of  the  state  of  geo- 
graphy in  the  middle  ages.  He  gives  a  methodical  list  of  the 
different  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Concerning 
Palestine,  as  his  information  was  founded  on  the  observation  of 
pilgrims,  his  report  is  pretty  accurate.  When  he  comes  to  the 
northy  then  but  very  little  known,  numerous  errors  occur.  He 
supposes  that  Europe  is  terminated  by  the  ocean  at  the  60th  de- 
gree of  latitude:  beyond  which  islands  only  occur.  Albertus 
Magnus  has  rectified  many  of  his  imperfect  notions  on  this  point. 

The  spirit  of  travelling,  whether  under  a  religious  or  mercantile 
form,  which  took  possession  of  the  Christian  world  during  the 
middle  ages,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  passion,  necessarily  ex- 
tended the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time.  The  second 
part  of  the  Annals  of  Roger  Hoveden  contains  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Syria  and  the  countries  visited  by  the  crusaders*  The 
hope  of  converting  infidels  led  several  missionaries  into  distant 
regions  at  this  period,  and  some  have  left  interesting  memorials 
of  their  observation.  Such  are  the  travels  of  Pietro  Carpini, 
who  made  known  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  under  the  names  of 
the  Dnieper,  Don,  Jaik,  and  Volga ;  of  the  monk  Rubruquis,  who 
was  sent  to  Tartary  on  a  rumour  of  the  conversion  of  the  great 
Khan.  He  gives  a  living  picture  of  the  manners  and  usages  of 
the  nations  he  traversed  in  his  journey  to  Caracorum.  The 
most  important  of  the  writings  of  these  travellers  is  however 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Marco  Paolo.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  creator  of  Asiatic  geography. 

The  habit  of  composing  chronicles,  as  shown  in  the  stupend- 
ous quantity  of  these  monuments  of  monastic  patience,  might,  it 
may  be  supposed,  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  chronology. 
For  it  was  in  a  chronological  form  that  they  preferred  to  record 
the  events  of  history ;  they  put  down  the  transactions  they  de- 
scribe day  by  day.  The  confusion  of  their  geography  is,  how 
ever,  not  more  decided  than  that  of  their  chronology.  They  are 
only  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  events  which  occurred  imme- 
diately under  their  eyes,  and  in  recording  these  they  differed 
greatJy  in  their  calendar.     In  most  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
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in  Burgundy,  io  Narbonne,  at  Foix,  as  in  Italy,  the  year  began 
at  Easter ;  at  Rhodez,  Cahors,  Tulle,  and  in  Spain,  on  the  125th 
March.  The  first  of  January  rarely  occurs  as  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  calendar  year. 

M.  Capefigue  attributes  the  slow  progress  of  science  during 
the  dark  ages  to  the  method  of  instruction.    ''  Adopt,"  he  ob^ 
serves,  "  a  philosophical  course,  and  the  result  obtained  will  show, 
by  the  liberality  and  elevation  of  the  studies  pursued,  the  admira* 
ble  effects  which  flow  from  such  a  source.     Shut  up,"  he  adds, 
''  the  intelligence  in  narrow  bounds,  and  you  will  have  an  education 
without  end,  aim,  or  result."    This  may  be  very  true, — truistical 
even  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  for  unluckily  M.  Capefigue  is 
sometimes  misled  by  sound, — but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  defect 
of  the  middle  ages  was  rather  in  the  matter  than  the  method  of 
instruction.     Observation  had  as  yet  done  so  little  for  them,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  actual  knowledge  to  teach,  and  as,  when 
their  bodies  are  idle,  men's  minds  must  be  actively  employed, 
they  occupied  themselves  in  the  boundless  regions  of  the  imagina* 
tion.     The  intellectual  occupation  of  the  scholastic  ages  was  the 
comparison  of  ideas :  as  that  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  has  been  that  of  facts.     The  one,  it  is  true,  is  a  barren 
study,  and  leads  to  no  result;  the  other  is  the  gate  of  all  happi* 
ness  and  improvement.     In  composing  their  logical  treatises  of 
the  times,  the  most  thorny  and  disputable  points  were  selected 
from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Augustin,  on  the  ground- 
work of  which  the  art  of  reasoning  was  taught.     M.  Capefigue 
says  that  this  was  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  the  art  of  abusing 
reason.     But  the  fault  was  not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  subject;  a 
constant  comparison  of  ideas,  without  guide  or  standard,  can  lead 
to  no  stable  conclusion.     For  instance,  they  discussed  the  in- 
terior structure  of  Paradise:  whether  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into 
Heaven  in  his  clothes,  and  whether  his  body,  as  adminbtered  in 
the  sacrament,  is  naked  or  clothed  ?     In  discussing  such  absurd 
questions,  it  is  possible  to  reason  very  correctly  and  ingeniously, 
but  where  is  the  result  to  be  obtained?  and  if  obtained,  of  what 
utility  is  it?     This  appears  to  have  been  the  fault  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  the  intellect  was  employed  per  se,  and  with  no  other 
end  than  its  occupation.     Its  influence  on  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind when  employed  in  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts 
was  not  dreamed  of. 

There  was  certainly  one  important  error  in  the  method  of  in- 
struction, which  was  the  laying  down  tVi  limine  of  certain  formula 
which  it  was  necessary  to  receive  as  articles  of  faith.  Science 
was  divided  by  the  doctors  into  four  grand  classes:  theology, 
jurisprudence,  philosophy,  medicine:  all  four  were  subject  to  the 
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common  method  of  authoritative  instruction,  which  was  termed 
scholastic. 

Theology  was  one  of  the  essential  studies  of  these  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  such  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  selected  for  commen- 
tary and  interpretation  as  fell  m  with  the  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  mystical  discussion.  The  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse 
were  a  favourite  subject.  Albertus  Magnus,  Saint  Thomas, 
Saint  Bonaventure,  commented  on  the  most  mystical  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenty  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  sufferings  of  Job.  We  owe  to  this  age  the  first  concordances, 
and  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  as  it  exists  to  this  day. 
The  study  of  the  sacred  languages  was  not  entirely  neglected. 
Two  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris  were  able  to  translate  the 
Talmud.  The  theological  works  of  the  time,  used  as  text  books 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  are  derived  from  two  sources :  the 
one  class  are  commentaries  upon  the  great  book  of  Sententia,  by 
Peter  Lombard ;  the  other  are  Sumnue,  or  abridgements  of  reli- 
ligious  science,  and  answer  to  the  Syllabus,  or  rather  the  JS/e- 
mentSj  of  the  modem  professor.  The  Summa  of  Saint  Thomas, 
which  has  been  handed  down  as  an  elementary  book  of  theology, 
embraces  three  parts :  the  first  treats  of  the  nature  of  things,  of  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  the  second  of  morality;  the  third  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  incarnation.  In  this  work  Aristotle  is  re- 
ferred to  in  every  page,  along  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  One  of  the  first  books 
printed  was  the  Summa  of  William  Durand,  bishop  of  Mende, 
under  the  title  of  Durandi  Rationale,  Mentz,  1459* 

The  study  of  the  canon  law  was  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  scholastic  instruction.  It  was  drawn  exclusively  from  the  col- 
lection of  pontifical  decisions,  published  by  Gratian,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century.  This  code  attributed  absolute  power  to 
the  Popesi  as  the  sole  ecclesiastical  authority.  Raymond  de 
Pennafort,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  added  five  books  to  those 
which  Gratian  had  published;  they  contain  the  Decretals  from 
Innocent  III.  to  Gregory  IX.  These  two  collections  are  the 
basis  of  the  canon  law,  and  were  exclusively  consulted  by  theolo- 
gians, in  preference  to  the  councils  and  all  the  other  acts  of  the 
church.  Italy  was  peculiarly  the  theatre  of  this  melancholy 
study.  When  the  rising  schools  of  the  civil  law  gained  a  footing, 
a  noisy  rivalship  was  commenced  between  the  two  chairs,  and  the 
University  is  said,  by  a  conteniporary,  to  have  resounded  with  the 
thunder  of  their  disputes.  Civil  jurisprudence  began  to  be 
studied  in  the  13th  century,  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  Mont- 
pellier.  Angers,  where  flourished  the  celebrated  professor  Thomas 
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Desfoniaines.  In  Italy,  where  the  Roman  jurisprudence  na* 
turally  regenerated  with  vigour  and  brilliancy,  flourished  several 
of  its  most  distinguished  professors.  Alzon  published  at  Bo- 
logna two  juridical  Sumnue  and  an  Apparatus  of  codes.  Accur- 
sius,  his  most  illustrious  disciple,  wrote  a  collection  of  glosses  on 
all  the  texts  of  the  Roman  law  at  that  time  known,  which  displays 
a  singular  example  of  patience  and  industry:  this  work  is  still 
used  in  the  schools  of  law ;  though  it  was  only  in  the  subsequent 
century  that  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  took  its  present  enlarged 
and  liberal  character,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Bar- 
thole. 

Philosophy  produced  nothing  in  the  middle  ages  except  com- 
mentaries, more  or  less  obscure,  on  Aristotle,  which  were  by 
turns  upheld  and  condemned  by  the  Church.  It  was  about  the 
1 1th  century  that  Aristotelism  began  to  appear  in  the  schools,  and 
it  reigned  till  the  condemnation  of  Amaury  de  Chartres,  who  had 
applied  it  too  boldly  or  too  subtilely  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Amaury  thus  proved  that  God  and  matter  were  indivisible — "  A 
simple  being,"  said  he,  "is  one  that  has  neither  quantity  nor 
quality.  Such  is  God — such  is  also  primal  matter;  but  can  there 
be  two  simple  beings?  No — for  they  could  only  be  distinct  by 
qualities,  or  by  parts  which  one  had,  or  the  other  had  not.  But 
diis  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  simple  being :  conse- 
quently it  follows  that  God  and  matter  are  one  and  indivisible.'' 
Amaury  de  Chartres  was  compelled  to  retract,  and  his  disciples 
were  burnt  outside  the  walls  of  Paris.  Aristotle  was  proscribed 
in  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  his  logic;  at  the  request  of 
Philip  -  Augustus,  Cardinal  Robert  de  Courgon  forbade  the 
teaching  of  the  Greek  philosopher  in  the  University. 

Medicine  was  the  fourth  faculty  of  the  University.  This 
science,  which  had  made  so  considerable  a  progress  in  ancient 
Greece,  appears  to  have  been  totally  lost  in  the  d^rk  ages ;  except 
some  feeble  traditions  of  the  art  of  healing,  that  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  monasteries.  Medicine  returned  into 
JEurope  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs.  The  works  of 
Mesu6,Geber,  Rhas^s,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar  and  Averroes,were  the 
sources  of  instruction  for  the  Western  physicians.  Unfortunately 
anatomy  and  physiology  were  neglected,  and  surgery  was  left  in 
the  bands  of  the  barbers.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  ana- 
tomy, the  true  foundation  of  all  medical  knowledge,  was  com- 
menced, and  that  in  the  West.  The  Emperor  Frederick  ordered 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  his  degree  who  had  not  stu- 
died anatomy  and  the  dissection  of  the  human  body.  There  re- 
main some  remarkable  works  on  medicine  written  at  this  period, 
among  which  is  ttie  Tresor  des  Pauvres,  or  Manual  of  the  Art  of 
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Curings  composed  by  John  Peter  of  Spain^  who  afterwards  be- 
came pope  under  the  name  of  John  XXI.  The  most  complete 
works  on  medicine  of  the  age  are  those  which  were  published  by 
Gilles  de  Corbeil,  canon  of  Paris,  in  Latin  verse.  They  consist 
of  two  treatises,  one  De  Puhibw  and  the  other  De  Urims,  be- 
sides a  poem  in  four  cantos  on  the  Virtues  of  Medicaments, 

Neither  the  object  nor  result  of  all  the  mtellectual  activity  of 
these  centuries  can  be  said  to  have  much  advanced  the  true  inte- 
rests of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  indirect  effects  have 
had  great  influence  upon  subsequent  ages.  One  of  these  un* 
doubtedly  is  the  multiplication  of  manuscripts  and  the  formation 
of  numerous  libraries,  where  were  to  be  found  not  only  contem- 
porary works,  but  also  all  the  remaining  productions  of  antiquity. 
Libraries  then  began  to  multiply.  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bishop  of 
Dreuz,  had  more  than  300  MSS.,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
cathedral.  ''  There  is  at  St.  Medard  a  beautiful  library ,''  says 
Gauthier  de  Coinsi,  in  speaking  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Medard  of 
Soissons.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  is  in  raptures  when  he  speaks  of 
that  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

in  these  centuries  commenced  the  great  struggle  for  pre* 
eminence  between  the  Latin  and  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  parent  of 
the  French  language.  Latin  reigned  in  the  schools,  the  sciences, 
the  churchj  and  the  formal  documents  of  public  and  civil  life.  It 
was  taught  in  the  grammar  of  Priscian,  of  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
the  grammatical  *'  Elements"  of  Alexander  de  Villedieu,  and  the 
Dictionarum  Locupletissimum,  the  only  lexicon  which  dates  from 
this  age.  The  vulgar  tongue  was  the  language  of  conversation 
among  the  laymen,  and  even  among  the  clergy.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  universities  and  the  monastic  orders  to  arrest  its 
)>rogress,  it  began  to  make  its  way  into  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  thirteenth  century  especially  some  books  were  trans- 
lated into  French  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  Gospels  and 
the  Bible  passed  from  the  oriental  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  greatly  to 
the  scandal  of  the  Church.  A  curious  fusion  was  made  of  the  two 
idioms;  they  were  mixed  together  in  the  rhymes  and  verse  of  the 
times,  as  in  this  example — 

*^  Je  maine  bonne  vie  semper  quantum  poisum. 
Si  tavemier  mappelle,  je  dis  ccce  odium, 
A  despendre  le  mien  semper  paratus  sum"* 

The  chronicles  were  among  the  first  productions  of  the  national 
tongue.  The  Latin  chronicles  are  in  general  written  with  tole* 
rable  correctness,  but  they  are  bare  and  meagre  enumerations  of 
facts.     Most  of  the  chroniclers  were  witnesses  or  contemporaries 

*  Dm  Fanes,  des  Dei  et  de  k  Taveme,  p.  74.    Fabliaaz,  torn.  !▼.  pp.  485—488. 
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of  Ike  eveata  they  record;  80  that  thc;j  either  speak  from  acttial 
observation,  from  the  coinmuaications  of  eye-witnesses,  or  the 
mmour  of  the  day.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  chronicles  written  in 
Freach,  suck  as  thove  of  Joinville  and  Viliehardouin,  that  we  find 
tbose  traits  of  maiitters.  Chat  pleasmg  siaaplicity,  or  that  liveliness 
aad  inctiifesque  narrative  imch  gives  them  their  chief  valtte. 
They  Bt^  also  less  clerical,  and  written  rather  with  feudal  than 
ecclesiastical  prejudices:  they  recount  dl  they  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  their  pilgrimages  or  llieir  adventures  in  court  and  castle* 

The  number  of  chroniclers  (tf  the  two  centuries  is  very  great. 
We  have  oKntiooed  the  names  of  the  two  principal  ones,  who 
wrote  **  sait  en  naiffrancm$i  wU  en  ramage  de  kur  paysJ^  The 
history  of  Rigord,  though  in  Latin,  was  translated  in  *'  bkm  par- 
Her  en  les  grandes  et  incwnparahles  chroniqnes  de  Saint  Denis." 
6ttillaume-ie-Breton,  the  author  of  the  PkUippidd,  has  also 
fmtten  a  history  in  prose,  which  is  onl^  valuable  where  it  conti- 
nues that  of  Rigord.  Matthew  Paris  is  certainly  the  most  re« 
maikable  of  the  narrators  of  this  period.  His  chronicle  is  a  bulky 
folio*  comprising  the  national  histoty  of  England.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to,  and  independent  criticism  on, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  not  a  little  remarkable  in  a  monkish  author 
of  the  middle  ages.  Jacques  de  Vitri,  who  writes  chiefly  of 
affidrs  connected  with  the  Holy  Land,  presents  us  with  a  most 
interesting  report  of  all  that  was  known  in  the  West  of  the  his- 
tory, manners  and  customs  of  the  Saracens,  as  well  as  a  very  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.  The  work  of 
Alberic,  the  monk  of  Trois  Fontaines,  is  a  compilation  of  chroni- 
cles anterior  or  contemporary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Miroir  Htstwial  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais.  The  number  of  chro- 
nicles of  diis  period  which  relate  to  particular  provinces  or  special 
events,  such  as  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  is  almost  in- 
finite, and  they  partake  pi*etty  generally  the  character  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  period. 

Philippe  Monski,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  wrote  the  history  of 
France  in  Latin  verse,  "  en  rimes  dikctables.^*  He  begins  with 
the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Franks.  Ouillaume-le-Breton's  poem 
on  Philip-Aopustas  contains  twelve  thousand  verses.  It  is  a 
metrical  chronicle,  with  metaphors  and  figures  borrowed  from  the 
classics.  Lisyer,  in  his  Literary  History  of  the  Poets  of  the  Middle 
A^es,  counts  upwards  of  180  in  diese  two  centuries.  The 
middle  ages  are  equally  abundant  in  sermons,  epistles,  tracts, 
essays,  in  short  in  all  those  kinds  of  works  favoured  by  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  time.  Sermons  by  Saint  Bernard,  Peter  of 
Blob,  and  John  of  Salisbury  remain,  on  reading  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult 10  conceive  wherein  lies  the  spirit  which  shook  the  whole 
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worldi  aud  ruled  the  society  of  Christendom  with  such  absolute 
power. 

It  was  during  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  year  1201  up  to 
1280,  that  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  were  chiefly  in  vogue. 
During  this  period  occurred  the  crowd  of  gai  chanteurs,  such  as 
Cadenet,  Blacas,  Giraud,  De  Borneuil,  Boniface  de  Castillane, 
Pierre  Cardinal,  Isarn,  the  Monk  of  Montaudon,  Giraud  Riauier, 
&c.,  whose  poems  were  so  celebrated  in  castle  hall  and  lady's 
bower.  These  men  impressed  a  literary  character  on  their  age 
by  their  productions:  they  are  the  only  ones  of  the  time  in  which 
the  spirit  showed  itself  in  freedom  and  truth,  and  are  the  best 
monuments  of  the  history  of  the  period. 

The  productions  of  the  Gai  Savoir  are  of  several  kinds.  The 
sirventes  are  satires,  general  or  personal,  in  which  no  one  is 
spared,  lord  or  priest,  king  or  people.  The  sirventes  of  the  Monk 
of  Montaudon  and  Peter  Cardinal  are  full  of  interest;  the  one 
paints  the  dissipation  of  the  castle,  the  other  of  the  clergy.  The 
troubadour  of  Montaudon  is  especially  severe  upon  the  ladies; 
their  infidelity,  their  ornaments,  their  gallantry,  are  each  in  their 
turn  the  subject  of  his  caustic  raillery.  The  tenson  is  a  dialogue 
in  verse  between  two  persons  on  any  question  in  the  code  of  love, 
of  poetry  or  chivalry :  they  are  generally  of  a  tame  description, 
but  sometimes  exhibit  a  satirical  turn.  In  one  of  them  Ram- 
baud  de  Vaqueiras  reproaches  the  Marquis  of  Malespina  with 
robbing  on  the  high  road.  The  marquis  does  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  allegation,  but  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  away,  and  not  of  hoarding.  Avarice  was  a 
crime,  but  robbery  a  violence  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times.  Epistles  in  verse  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  poet  ad- 
dresses advice  to  his  correspondents  respecting  their  conduct  in 
life.  Amadieu  des  Escas  teaches  his  mistress  how  she  ought  to 
arrange  her  toilette,  to  put  rouge  on  her  cheeks  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  eclipse  the  brilliancy  of  the  painted  glass,  how  she  should 
soften  and  whiten  the  skin  of  her  whole  person,  receive  her  lover 
secretly  at  night  at  the  foot  of  the  little  tower,  and  take  him  to  her 
heart.  The  pastorals  are  more  monotonous  than  the  tensons,  and 
invariably  turn  upon  the  hacknied  ideas  of  the  rural  eclogue.  It 
is  always  a  shepherd  wandering  in  the  fields,  who  meets  his  shep- 
herdess gathermg  flowers;  or  a  lord  who  in  vain  attempts  to 
seduce  the  fidelity  of  tlie  shepherdess,  who  prefers  her  swain. 
There  are  also  some  tales  which  have  been  used  by  the  Italian 
poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  another  spe- 
cies of  poems,  termed  plaintes,  which  are  elegies  on  the  death  of 
a  friend  or  mistress.  Sometimes  political  misfortunes  are  de^- 
plored  in  them,  such  as  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  unhappy 
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state  of  Laoguedoc  during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigensea. 
The  aubades,  the  song  of  die  dawn  {taube\  and  the  serenade^  the 
song  of  the  evening  {ser),  were  dedicated  to  feelings  of  gallantry 
and  pleasure.  In  the  aubade  every  strophe  necessarily  ended 
with  alba^  in  the  serenade  with  ser;  in  the  ballade  the  first  verse 
was  uniformly  repeated. 

The  poetry  of  the  trauvires,  or  songsters  of  the  north  of 
France,  had  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  troubadours,  or 
minstrels  of  the  south.  The  latter  are  more  gay,  and  more  satiri- 
cal :  the  former  have  less  variety,  are  more  monotonous  in  their 
tone,  and  also  more  elaborate  in  their  execution.  To  the  trou^ 
vires  may  be  attributed  those  vast  and  complete  productions,  the 
Romances  of  Chivalry,  the  descriptions  of  a  new  world  and  an 
imaginary  state  of  manners,  a  stock  of  heroes  and  adventures  of 
a  most  marvellous  character,  but  uniform,  consistent  and  striking. 
Such  are  the  romances  comprised  under  the  three  great  classes, 
1 .  of  the  Round  Table ;  2.  of  Charlemagne ;  3.  of  Amadis,  which 
belong  to  a  later  date.  To  them  and  to  this  age  belong  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  the  Bible  Guyot,  one  of  the  most  faithful 
memorials  of  manners.  The  author  of  the  last  named  work  an- 
nounces his  design  in  these  verses: 

"  D'un  si^cle  puanC  et  horrible, 

M'estuet  (me  convient)  commencer  une  bible, 
Poor  poindre,  et  pour  aiguilloner, 
£t  pour  grant  example  donner." 
Every  class  of  society  passes  in  review  before  the  author — ^kings, 
counts,  barons,  clerks,  bishops,  lawyers ;  and  the  vices  of  each 
profession   are   unsparingly  depicted.     "  The  clergy,"  he  says, 
"  had  married  three  virgins.  Charity,  Virtue  and  Justice,  but  after 
haring  deflowered  and  repudiated'  them,  they  put  in  their  places 
Treason,  Hypocrisy  and  Simony."     The  Bible  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Size  is  written  in  the  same  spirit.     In  the  Chemin  d^ Enfer  of 
Raoul  de  Houdon,  he  puts  many  of  his  contemporaries,  princes 
and  prelates,  among  the  dampnes. 

The  batailles  of  the  trouvires  are  dialogues,  like  the  tensons  of 
the  troubadours,  in  which  there  are  frequently  discussed  scholastic 
questions  of  great  nicety.  The  chastiements  are  didactic  poems, 
in  which  the  trouvires  embrace  complete  bodies  of  instruction  for 
the  use  of  particular  individuals.  The  bestiaires  are  fables;  fre- 
quently translated  from  iEsop :  at  other  times  they  contain  bitter 
satires  in  the  form  of  an  apologue,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  romance  of  "  The  Fox."  These  poems  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  still  their  admirers,  and  many  find  in  them,  not 
only  talent  and  power,  but  also  consider  them  as  the  source  of 
the  modem  school  of  poetry.     Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is  not  a 
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^^t  dofibtful,  tbere  is  one  tiring  ttrtm^  th«t  fher  iMloriaa  ivto 
wouM  atfeiMpt  to  seize  the  sjf^irit  of  this  age  wMtoift  commMng 
tbem,  would  commit  an  irreparable  error. 

Amidst  n  state  of  society  so  rude  and  so  tmsetlledy  the*  fi*8  mtB 
cafftnot  be  expected  to  hiite  fnade  mrnch  progress ;  n«tefA»sles«  a 
style  of  architecture  arose  and  was  carried  to  perfeetiott  iff  tbeMT 
tftoe»y  which  is  not  surpassed  for  beanty  and  harrmof#f /  and  apti- 
tttde  to  h*  pnrposes,  by  that  of  any  other  country  or  age.  Tha 
cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centciries,  with  tbaar 
elegant  arches,  their  clusters  of  light  and  lofty  eolunwis,  their  ela- 
borate portals  and  gorgeously  painted  windows,  nte  moniimenta  ©f 
skill,  science,  industry,  and  religions  entbo9fiM«n^  The  detatb 
exhibited  in  the  ortiamental  parts  show  the  utmost  facility  iff  the 
art  of  sculpture,  and  by  their  grotesque  cbaraeter  and  taried 
natnre,  add  greatly  to  our  means  of  maderstanding  tfie  bisCofy  ef  th«f 
times.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  want  animation  $  and  the  smne 
i^mark  applies  to  the  exquisitely  beautiful  illttmiiiation»  of  th€ 
MSS.  of  the  time*  The  art  of  invention,  the  art  of  colaoring,  the 
art  of  grouping — all  nt^  there,  excepting  that  appearance  of  mo* 
tion  and  life  which  makes  the  difference  between  representing  an 
animate  and  an  inanimate  objects  This  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  design  was  reserved  for  a  sttbsequent 
period.  In  mtisic,  however^  a  discovery  was  made^  which  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  that  scietice.  Hitherto  that  which  is 
called  accompaniment  was  utterly  unknown  even  to  the  ancients : 
it  was  tried  m  the  cathedrals  under  the  name  of  dechani  €ft  double 
chant,  and  was,  like  so  many  other  good  things^  forbidden  and 
condemned  by  the  pope.  The  dechani^  however,  continued,  and 
ended  in  completely  discarding  the  old  method  of  singing  in 
unison,  and  accompanying  the  voice  with  the  same  part  on  the 
itistrument.  For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  that  noble  iiH 
strument  the  organ,  itself  a  creation  of  the  middle  ages,  in  ad- 
mirable harmony,  both  in  sound  and  appearance,  with  tfie  vaulted 
roofs  and  carved  chapels  it  adorns. 

We  have  thus,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Capefigue^  run  through  the 
principal  facts  which  mark  the  character  and  tendency  of  thia 
age,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to  commerce. 
Commerce  is  itself  an  element  in  civilization,  the  activity  of  which 
is  rarely  taken  into  sufficient  account. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  indebted 
to  the  spirit  of  association  which  prevailed  among  the  middle 
classes  of  persons  during  these  two  centuries.  The  origin  of  thia 
spirit  is  doubtless  partly  attributable  to  motives  of  self  protection 
against  the  force  and  discipline  of  powerful  chiefs;  but  it  also 
arose  in  part  out  of  the  necessities  of  trade  and  commerce.     Per- 
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sons  pmctking  the  same  arte  of  life  must  neceasarily  come  to 
some  aaderstaodiDg  respecting  the  general  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  consequently  they  must  associate.  iVlso  in  carrying  on 
commerce  with  distant  countries,  in  venturing  property  far  from 
home,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  communication,  it  was  again 
necessary  to  associate.  These  wants  induced  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages,  after  the  birth  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  unite 
themselves  into  corporations  and  guilds,  from  which  union  they 
derived  great  part  of  their  force.  The  influence  of  their  wealth 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  besides  which  a  moral  strength 
doubtless  arose  from  the  commercial  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions; for  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  commerce,  amongst  the 
many  it  carries  with  it,  that,  by  constant  communication  wi&  other 
countries,  it  greatly  contributes  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

The  merchants  of  the  middle  ages,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
protection  from  power,  and  being  already  considered  a  useful 
and  valuable  body  as  administering  to  the  increasing  wants  of  a 
luxurious  nobility,  demanded  and  procured  various  grants  of  pri- 
vileges pour  k  faite  des  marchamUses,  such  as  safe  conducts 
through  the  territories  of  plundering  barons,  and  freedom  from 
tolk  and  exactions  of  various  kinds,  which  every  seigneur  of  the 
time  imposed  upon  the  unhappy  persons  obliged  to  pass  through 
bis  demesne.  These  privileges  naturally  gave  rise  to  others,  «nd 
as  they  were  likely  to  be  as  beneficial  in  similar  cases,  they 
were  granted.  At  length  the  citizens  grew  strong  enough  to  take 
such  as  they  wanted. 

When  communication  between  different  parts  of  a  counUy  is 
difficult,  the  utility  affairs  is  obvious.  They  are  characteristic  of 
this  period.  Every  city  and  village,  even  monasteries,  solicited  the 
privilege,  as  a  royal  or  seignioral  concession,  of  holding  a  fair  on  a 
given  day  in  each  year.  Some  of  these  fairs  were  celebrated  over 
die  world :  at  diat  of  the  Landit,  at  St.  Denys,  even  Armenians 
were  present ;  and  the  chroniclers  describe  with  wonder  and  asto- 
nishment the  quantity  of  merchandize  exposed  for  sale,  and  the 
number  of  purchases  completed  within  the  short  space  of  time 
allowed  for  traffic. 

These  centuries  were  rich  in  events,  and  no  reign  is  more  striking 
in  the  character  of  its  transactions,  or  of  the  persons  that  figured 
on  the  stage  of  Europe  during  its  continuance,  than  that  of 
Philip-Augustus.  The  persona/ history,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of 
the  time,  is  equally  curious  with  the  philosophical  view  of  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization  then  in  operation,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  take.  The  heroes  of  the  age  are  innumerable.  Our  own  Richard, 
the  model  of  the  warriors  of  his  time,  brave,  passionate,  ignorant. 
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coarse^  unsurpassed  lo  feats  of  arms,  and  gifted  with  a  taste  for 
song ;   Philip,  himself  a  perfect  knight  in  the  field,  violent  in  his 
wrath,  wily  in  his  plans,  unscrupulous  in  his  means,  unfeeling  and 
.unrelenting.     Innocent  III.«  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
indefatigable,  the  indomitable,  mild  and  persuasive  as  long  as 
gentle  measures  were  likely  to  effect  his  purpose,  fierce,  uncom- 
promising, and  inexorable  when  strong  measures  alone  could 
serve  his  ends.     His  power  was  felt  everywhere,  his  influence 
settled  even  questions  of  private  life :  disputes  were  submitted  to 
his  arbitration  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  when  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  domination  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was 
the  great  upholder,  his  decisions  were  prompt  and  just:  his  acti- 
vity, and  almost  omnipresence  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  age.     The  immense  collection  of  his  letters  remains  a  monu- 
ment of  his  authority.     Our  John  possesses  a  large  place  in  this 
history,  but  it  is  one  of  distinguished  baseness.     He  possessed 
not  a  single  virtue  of  his  age,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  vice  of  any 
other  for  which  he  was  not  notorious.    The  sovereigns  partook 
oft  the  character  of  the  chivalry  of  which  they  were  the  head ; 
civilization  and  refinement  had  not  as  yet  set  them  apart  from 
their  fellow  men.     In  some  relations  they  were  suzerains,  and  in 
others  vassals,  doing  homage  to  their  own  liege  men ;  and  the 
vassal  and  the  suzerain  were  not  unfrequently  at  war;  in  some 
great  fief,  as  in  Guienne  and  Poitou,  the  vassals  had  a  feudal  right 
.  to  carry  on  independent  wars.   Under  such  circumstances  a  degree 
of  equality   and  parity,  both  in  character  and  bearing,   existed 
between  kings  and  seigneurs,  inconsistent  with  the  modem  notions 
of  sovereignty.      Philip-Augustus  was  indeed  the  first  who,  in 
establishing  a  general  authority,  and  concentrating  a  vast  mass  of 
power  and  property,  first  raised  the  throne  of  France  high  above 
the  seats  of  the  nobles.     It  was  his  system  to  undermine  the  feudal 
power  of  his  grandrtenanciers,  and  his  long  and   active  reign 
enabled  him  to  make  great  advances  towards  the  completion  of 
his  project.     When  he  commenced  his  reign,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  the  actual  sovereign  of  a  territory  in  what  is  now  France, 
fully  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  French  king's  dominions.  The  fiefs 
of  Normandy,  Britanny,Poictiers,Anjou,  and  Guienne,  compose 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  half  of  l^rance ;  while  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  whose  authority  extended  over  Artois,  the  counts  of 
Champagne,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  owed  but  a  formal 
homage  to  him  as  their  suzerain,  and  as  often  carried  their  gon- 
fanons  against  him  in  the  field  as  on  his  side.     At  his  death,  tlie 
whole  of  the  fiefs  of  England  had  passed  into  his  hands,  and 
besides  greatly  bumbling  the  independent  authorities  of  the  great 
feudatories  on  the  other  side,  he  had  consolidated  and  generalized 
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his  authority  over  the  whole  of  his  own  kingdom^  in  which  pre- 
viously there  had  been  as  many  kings  as  there  were  castles. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  what  we  have  called  the  personal 
history  of  these  centuries,  we  will  select  some  details  of  a  few  of  the 
events  and  characters  which  stand  out  most  prominently  on  the 
historical  canvass.  They  who  are  slow  at  gathering  the  spirit  of 
the  times  from  general  remarks  may  perhaps  get  more  instruction 
from  the  living  pictures  which  abound  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  great  movements  of  the  period*  such 
as  the  crusade  of  Philip  and  Richard*  which  ended  in  the  captivity 
of  the  latter;  nor  the  expedition  of  the  Franks  to  the  East,  when 
they  took  Constantinople*  and  made  a  count  of  Flanders  emperor 
of  Byzantium*  and  a  count  of  Champagne  lord  of  the  Morea ; 
nor  yet  the  great  league  of  the  barons  against  Philip*  which  was 
dissolved  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bovmes*  (which  Mr.  Cape- 
figue  compares  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo) ;  nor  yet  the  wars 
of  Richard  or  John  in  France*  nor  those  of  Louis  of  France  in 
England*  which  have  been  so  imperfectly  narrated  by  English 
historians ;  to  do  justice  to  all  these*  a  space  would  be  required  far 
beyond  the  allowed  limits  of  an  article.  But  by  some  insulated 
facts  which  will  not  take  up  much  room*  we  can  gage  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  By  the  description  of  the  establishment  of  a  single 
commune,  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
bulwarks  of  our  modern  liberties  were  built  up,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that*  abridged  as  it  is  from  the  contemporary  chronicles* 
It  will  better  conduce  to  a  due  impression  of  the  nature  of  this 
struggle  for  pririleges*  than  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  stated. 

The  history  of  the  commune  of  Laon  presents  as  complete  a 
picture  of  the  progress  and  developement  of  these  municipal  gua- 
rantees as  that  of  perhaps  any  other.  The  town  of  Laon  was 
subject  to  the  temporal  authority  of  its  bishop.  It  had  no  police* 
and  was  constantly  the  scene  of  the  greatest  disorders.  The 
nobles  and  their  followers  exercised  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice upon  the  burghers ;  the  burghers*  in  their  turn,  oppressed 
the  peasants  and  serfs ;  taxes  were  levied  by  the  strongest*  and 
property  was  not  respected.  In  the  year  1106*  the  bishopric  had 
been  got  possession  of  by  dint  of  money  by  one  Gaudri*  a  Norman* 
who  frequented  the  altar  but  little,  and  was  mightily  given  to 
horses*  dogs,  and  falcons.  To  these  unseemly  pursuits  he  joined 
the  greatest  cruelty  of  character.  Among  his  followers  was  one 
of  those  black  slaves  brought  by  the  barons  on  their  return  from 
a  crusade.  This  slave  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  of  the 
bishop's  cruelties  exercised  on  the  burghers :  in  the  bishop's  pa- 
lace he  had  torn  out  the  eyes  of  one  inhabitant  of  the  town*  and 
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by  his  ordenhad  aaaaMioated  another  in  the  metropoliUn  drarcb. 
The  bujghers  were  naturally  exasperated  by  diis  treatment,  and 
conspired  to  establish  a  coammne.  Gaudri  was  at  that  time  in 
England  with  the  Norman  king.  The  burghers  addressed  pro- 
positions to  the  nobles  and  the  ch^ter  of  the  church,  offering  to 
purchase  their  municipal  liberties.  The  deeds  were  drawn  up» 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  paid.  On  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, Gaudri  himself  confirmed  them/' because  he  had  himself  a 
great  want  of  money.''  But  the  bishop  had  soon  squandered,  in 
horses,  dogs,  and  gambling,  the  money  of  the  burghers,  and  he 
found  that  die  duties  payable  by  the  town,  and  fixed  by  the  mu* 
nicipal  charter,  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants.  He  re* 
solved,  therefore,  to  abolish  the  commune,  and  he  persuaded  the 
nobles,  and  even  the  king  Louis  VI.,  to  second  his  designs.  The 
king  came  to  Laon  on  Holy  Thursday,  A.  D.  1 112 ;  the  next  day 
it  was  published  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  the  commune  was 
dissolved,  and  that  the  burghers  should  no  long^er  retain  their 
banner,  their  town-house,  and  their  belfry.  This  news  created 
great  confusion :  all  the  shops  and  hostelries  were  immediately 
shut,  and  the  burghers  took  arms.  Forty  of  them  took  a  mutud 
oath  to  kill  the  bishop  and  all  the  nobles  who  had  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  rising  commune.  This  conspiracy  got  wind, 
and  Gaudri  was  infonned  of  it.  His  friends  beseeched  him  not 
to  go  out  on  the  day  of  the  Easter  procession.  **  For  shame?" 
said  he, ''  /  die  by  the  hands  of  such  folks  as  them !  If  John, 
my  black,  was  to  amuse  himself  by  pulling  the  nose  of  the 
stoutest  among  them,  he  durst  not  even  grumble."  However,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  surrounded  in  the  procession  by  his  knights 
and  servants,  who  wore  arms  under  their  robes.  Whilst  the  pro- 
cession was  winding  down  one  of  the  streets,  the  mob  began  to 
cry  '*  Commune!  Communed  but  owing  to  some  want  of  under- 
standing among  themselves,  this  time  the  project  of  the  conspi- 
rators fell  to  the  ground.  On  Easter  Thursday,  while  the  bishop, 
in  complete  security,  was  conversing  with  an  archdeacon  named 
Gauhier,  the  cry  of '^  Commune!  Commune!*'  was  again  heard. 
At  this  signal,  numbers  of  banded  burghers,  armed  with  lances 
and  bows,  clubs  and  axes,  surrounded  the  episcopal  palace.  The 
nobles,  who  ran  from  all  parts  to  its  succour,  were  massacred, 
and  the  citizens  by  main  force  entered  the  palace,  crying,  *^  Where 
is  the  traitor  of  a  bishop,  the  scoundrel?"  Gaudri  had  hid  him- 
self in  a  vat,  where  he  would  not  have  been  found  but  for  the 
treachery  of  a  servant.  One  Thergand,  a  serf  of  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent,  who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  insurrection,  having 
taken  off  the  cover  of  the  tun,  struck  it  with  his  club,  crying  out 
''  Is  there  any  body  within  here  ?"     The  trembling  bishop  an- 
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^Akl  km  m  whappj  priioiier."  «<  Oh,  H  »  jam, 
Am,mmUrfax,''wiidih€wt^oSSvY'mouA\*'ibAhmeyd&ak 
jamneYt  in  this  turn  V  Sajring  tbesc  wonk*  he  dragged  the  bifbop 
hj  the  heiff  o«t  ol  fab  hiding  pbce :  ike  poor  Gaadri  ffmytd  wad 
sMpplicvled^  proflunog  on  the  Ooepel  to  ebdicale  the  hwhopric, 
nd  le«fe  the  eovntiy  for  ever.  Bot  his  prajcn  weie  nol  Ikteaed 
to;  ead  the  serf  gate  him  a  blow  on  the  head  widi  his  two-edged 
ne.  The  second  bkm  fiairiied  him.  The  bmghen  cut  off  hk 
Hide  finger,  in  ovder  to  take  hie  rich  pastoial  ring;  his  body 
waa  dragged  iaio  the  atreet^and  every  one  that  passed  threw  mud  * 
sad  stonea  apon  it. 

When  the  exasperatioQ  of  the  buigfaers  had  rabsided,  they  saw 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  expowed.  FeeUng  that  they  coukl 
not  leaast  the  vengeance  that  was  anre  to  fall  npon  the  town,  they 
resolved  to  pot  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  Thomas  de 
Mafle,  aeigaenr  de  Coney,  wlioee  name  figures  in  all  the  popular 
tales  which  describe  the  violence  of  the  barons  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Site  de  Coucy  proaused  them  his  protection,  but  only  in  his 
castle,  for  the  town  of  Laon  was  incapable  of  defence.  The 
burgheiB  abandoned  their  town  in  tears,  and  it  was  sacked  by  the 
troops  of  Lonis  VI. ;  the  lands  of  de  Coucy  were  overrun  by  the 
forces  of  the  barons ;  the  victory  was  followed  by  vengeance : 
more  than  three  hundred  burghers  wwe  hung.  ^  fiut  such  was 
die  perseverance  of  the  population  in  the  pursuit  of  their  privi- 
leges, that  sixteen  years  after  the  murder  of  Bishop  Gaudn,  the 
burghers  of  Laon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  new  charter  under 
Ae  tide  of  ImiituHo  Pad:  it  vras  only,  however,  confirmed  in 
the  reign  of  Pbilirh-Augustus. 

The  story  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Ingeburg,  the  Danish 
princess,  his  disgust,  his  divorce,  and  his  subsequent  passion  for 
Agnes  de  Meranie,  his  forced  separation  from  her,  her  death,  and 
again  his  forced  resumption  of  Ingeburg  b^  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  who  laid  the  country  under  an  interdict,  and,  in  effect,  de- 
prived Philip  for  the  moment  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects,  is 
one  which,  in  all  its  parts,  is  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  an  ad- 
mirable practical  illustration  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  the  times. 

The  kins  seems  to  have  married  Ingeburg  on  the  credit  of  the 
praises  of  the  Bishop  of  Hambui^,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  en- 
larged with  rapture  on  her  great  beauty,  and — as  the  clergy  were 
always  special  in  these  matters — on  the  brilliancy  of  her  fair  hair, 
and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  hands.  Philip  went  to  meet 
her  on  his  charger,  with  his  casque  on  his  head  and  his  hauberk 
of  silver  mail  on  his  shoulders :  she  met  him  riding  on  her  white 
hackney  (hacquenk).    He  looked,  misliked,  but  yet  married  her. 
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But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  priests  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and  be  immediately 
resolved  on  a  divorce.  The  obedient  clergy  then  set  to  work» 
and  arranged  some  genealogical  trees,  by  which  they  proved  that 
the  parties  were  wi&in  the  prohibited  degree  of  consanguinity : 
they  were  related  within  eight  degrees  by  the  marriage  of  some 
great  grandfather.  The  queen  was  ignorant  of  Frenchi  but  when 
she  was  called  into  the  Council,  and  an  interpreter  explained  to 
her  the  decree  that  had  gone  forth,  all  she  could  say  was  ''  Mau^ 
vaise  France!  Mauvaise  France  P'  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added 
**  Home!  Rome!*'  She  meant  by  this  that  she  intended  to  ap- 
peal against  the  injustice  committed  against  her  to  the  Pope,  and 
m  good  time  he  interfered  effectually  in  her  behalf.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  she  was  sent  by  her  capricious  husband  into  the 
confinement  of  remote  castles  and  convents,  where  her  wants 
were  so  little  attended  to,  that  she  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of 
some  churchmen  for  subsistence.  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Toumay, 
wrote  a  most  pathetic  letter  in  her  behalf  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Champagne,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  its 
proper  effect ;  it  remains  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  huma- 
nity, and  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  unhappy  lugeburg. 
Stephen  says, 

"  There  is  a  precious  stone  in  these  realms  which  men  tread  under 
foot,  but  which  the  angels  honour,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  royal 
treasury.  I  speak  of  the  queen,  shut  up  in  Cisoin  as  in  a  prison,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  misery.  We  bewail  her  desUny,  and  leave  to 
-  God  alone  to  pronounce  on  the  cause  and  end  of  her  disgrace ;  but  who 
has  such  a  heart  of  stone  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  misfortunes  of  a 
princess,  the  descendant  of  so  many  kings  ! — to  see  her  in  such  a  state 
of  iwverty,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  venerable  in  her  manners,  so  modest 
in  her  words ;  with  a  face  more  lovely  than  that  of  the  Ambrosian  Vir- 
gin. I  would  say  she  is  better  made  than  Sarah,  more  virtuous  than  Re- 
becca, more  pleasant  than  Rachel,  more  devout  than  Anne,  more  chaste 
than  Susanna.  They  who  are  judges  of  the  beauty  of  women  assure  us 
that  the  queen  is  not  less  lovely  than  Helen.  Her  daily  occupation  is  to 
read,  to  pray,  or  to  work  $  she  plays  at  no  game  of  chance,  nor  even  at 
chess :  she  prays  to  God  with  sighs  and  tears  from  morning  tiU  the  sixth 
hour,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  the  king  our  sovereign :  she  is  never 
seated  in  her  oratory,  she  is  always  either  standing,  on  her  knees,  or  pro- 
strate on  the  earth.  This  princess,  so  beautiful  and  so  noble,  is  forced 
to  sell  and  pawn  her  clothes  and  furniture  for  the  means  of  subsistence : 
she  asks  for  the  means  of  life,  she  solicits  alms,  she  stretches  forth  her 
hands  to  receive  them.  She  weeps,  and  often  do  I  weep  with  her :  my 
heart  is  melted  within  me.  I  exhort  her  to  put  her  trust  in  the  Lord  : 
she  answers,  *  My  friends,  my  near  relations  are  as  much  estranged  from 
me  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  me ;  my  only  refuge  is  the  Loid  Arch- 
bishop of  Rbeimsy  who  has  protected  me,  kept  and  fed  me  so  liberally 
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since  the  commeDcement  of  my  misfortunes.'  " — Baluxe,  Miscelkm*  t.  i. 
p.  420. 

While  the  divorced  wife  was  in  this  pitiable  condition^  Philip 
married  A^es,  sister  of  Otho,  Dake  of  Moravia.  Agnes  was  a 
lady  of  ravishing  beauty ;  and  the  monks  tell  us  of  her  fair  hair, 
which  descended  to  the  ground,  and  of  her  little  foot  and  her 
white  hand.  She  was,  moreover,  a  huntress,  indomitable  in  the 
chase,  and  on  her  fiery  horse  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  like  ano- 
ther Diana  or  Camilla,  gave  the  death-blow  to  a  stag  or  boar, 
with  a  grace  which  enchanted  the  whole  chivaliy  of  the  court. 
At  tilt  or  tourney,  she  distributed  the  prizes  with  a  dignity  and 
sweetness  that  won  all  hearts ;  many  were  the  young  chevaliers 
that  wore  her  colours.  The  King  became  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  appears  to  have  duly  returned  the  passion. 

The  news  of  Agnes's  beauty  and  accomplishments  reached 
even  the  remote  tower  where  the  pious  Ingeburg  was  confined : 
she  confided  her  griefs  to  the  bosom  of  the  Pope.  In  her  letter, 
among  other  touching  things,  she  says,  "  By  some  diabolical 
counsel  of  the  great,  he  has  just  espoused  Agnes;  more  beautiful, 
perhaps,  she  may  be  than  me,  but  not  one  who  loves  him  more ; 
while  I,  a  sad  plaything  of  fortune,  am  shut  up  in  the  depths  of 
a  castle,  where  I  cannot  even  see  the  heaven  to  which  I  hourly  lift 
my  supplicating  hands." 

These  letters  produced  but  little  efiect  as  long  as  Celestin  oc- 
cupied the  pontifical  throne :  but  the  scene  changed  as  soon  as 
Innocent  assumed  the  tiara.  The  divorce  had  been  granted  by  a 
council  without  reference  to  the  papal  authority;  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  let  so  flagrant  an  encroachment  of  his  prerogatives 
pass  with  impunity.  What  might  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
injustice  to  Ingeburg  was  unpardonable  in  its  offence  against  the 
Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  opposition  only  strengthened  the 
passion  of  the  royal  lovers.  *'  Agnes  is  my  wife,"  said  the  king; 
"  no  person  shall  separate  me  from  her  1"  Gentle  measures  were 
at  first  tried  and  failed,  and  at  last  the  fatal  tremendous  interdict 
was  laid  on  the  country. 

The  legate  convened  a  sort  of  council  at  Dijon.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Rheims,  Besangon,  Vienne,  eighteen  bishops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots  were  present.  Two  abbots  were 
charged  to  summon  the  king,  who  had  them  put  out  of  the  palace. 
On  die  6th  of  December,  the  bishops  and  priests  assembled,  each 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  clerks 
chanted  in  a  funeral  tone  the  miserere,  and  prayers  were  addressed 
in  the  names  of  the  culpable  to  the  God  of  mercy :  the  echoes  of 
the  church  repeated  the  melancholy  sound,  and  immediately  the 
bells,  beard  for  the  last  time,  rang  the  dead  peal.    The  Christ 
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on  Am  ttitan  ww  vAed,  iim  iant  eouwnitad  wifen  mm  bunrt, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  images  of  the  patrons  wer«  car* 
ried  down  inlo  ^  iftyp^*  la  pre«9mce  of  tkie  im^nbled  {>9ople, 
the  idgate»  tttired  io  bii  violet<colo«ired  stole,  used  oo  Passion 
Day  as  in  the  seryice  of  tbo  dead«  elevated  bis  voioe,  and  an- 
nottncad  to  the  multilude  on  their  koeesj  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
ChrisI;  that  all  ^  domains  of  the  king  of  France  were  laid  under 
an  intevdict^  nntil  be  eeaeed  bis  adulterond  interconrae  with  Agnes 
de  Meranie  bis  concnbiae,  A  deep  growing  was  beard  in  the 
cbtircb;  tbe  old  men,  the  women  and  cbildi«n  wept;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  hour  of  jndignient  was  eome,  and  that  ell  were  going  to  ap- 
pear befene  ttm  nvengin^  God  wilhout  tbe  succour  of  the  church. 

Tbe  influence  of  tbie  proceeding  can  only  be  calculeted  by 
those  who  know  tbe  4epth  of  superstition  in  which  tbe  masses 
were  at  this  period  ptun^.  Fiom  the  moment  of  the  fiilmina- 
tion  of  tiie  buH,  aU  religioiM  offices  were  suspended,  the  images 
of  our  Sanonr  outside  the  diurch  were  covered  up,  as  also  those  of 
tbe  Apoedes  end  tbe  Vtrgiup  the  guardian  angel,  before  whom  the 
baron  and  his  vnmels  wem  aocuslomed  to  kneel  every  sabbath  and 
feaet  day*  Tbe  cross  on  the  steeple  was  also  oovered  with  Mack 
doth:  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  noisy  bells,  whidh  an- 
nounced die  dose  of  labour  for  the  day  and  the  hour  of  pnayer, 
were  alike  muffled:  service  ceased  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  the  eboir  was  eilent  and  the  monasteries  still :  mar- 
riages end  ba^tMme  were  eelebrtted  in  the  churchyard,  and  they 
who  died  during  the  interdict  did  not  receive  Christian  buriak 
People  left  tbe  kingdom  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of  tbe  church 
in  neigbbounag  countries;  they  flocked  to  Normandyi  into  Bri- 
tanny  and  the  fie&  of  Ei^land.  At  many  points  of  the  lungdom 
violent  commotions  took  place :  the  multitude  attempted  to  force 
the  bishops  and  priests  to  reopen  tbe  chapels,  and  to  celebrate  the 
holy  mysteries. 

Philip  tiled  in  vain  every  means  of  resistance,  and  at  length 
was  obliged  to  send  two  clerks  to  ask  that  the  interdict  riiould  be 
taken  oft,  protesting  that  he  was  ready  to  put  tbe  question  of  di- 
vorce to  a  trial  of  its  validity.  The  rope  answered,  '*  I  am  will- 
ing: but  first  of  all  let  him  send  away  his  concubine  and  take 
back  Ingeburg :  flien,  and  then  only,  will  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  case  of  divorce,  and  take  off  the  interdict!"—*'  My  God!  my 
God!"  cried  Agnes, ''  where  now  shall  I  take  my  grief?"  Philip 
in  a  moment  of  fury  exclaimed :  "  Well  flien,  I  will  turn  my  badL 
on  the  Church — Saladin  was  happy  to  have  no  pope."  .Philip 
assembled  his  parliament  and  summoned  the  prinapdi  barons  and 
prelates  of  his  realm:  Agnes  appeared  before  diem,  in  a  suit  of 
mourning,  in  grief,  but  beautiful  in  her  tears;  a  mortal  pakneaa 
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mftrked  her  face,  and  her  far-advaooed  pregnancy  did  not  duninish 
the  interest  her  appearance  excited.  The  barons  and  the  pre^ 
lates,  however,  couM  fiti4  no  means  of  relieyitig  their  sovereign : 
they  decided  that  the  king  must  obey  the  wish  of  the  pope, 
that  Agnes  de  Meranie  shouhl  be  dismissed,  and  Ingeborg 
brought  back  from  her  prison. 

Agnes  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  pope,  who  only  an- 
swered by  sending  a  legate  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  di- 
vorce. She  retired  to  a  castle  in  Normandy,  where  she  died  at 
the  end  of  two  months  in  child-bed.  In  the  mean  time  the  eoun* 
cil  sat  at  Soissons  to  deliberate  on  the  validity  of  the  divorce,  and 
it  was  joined  by  envoys  from  the  king  of  I>enmark.  The  affair 
was  every  day  assuming  a  more  serious  chamcter,  when  one  inom«* 
ing  the  assembly  was  informed  that  the  king  had  all  of  a  sudden 
arrived  on  horseback,  and  had  rode  away  with  Ingeburg  on  the 
croup  behind  him.  Here  was  an  end  of  their  grave  deUberatioo 
on  the  divorce,  and  the  council  was  dissolved.  Philip,  however, 
had  no  further  intention  than  that  of  confounding  a  council  de- 
bating on  a  point  that  no  longer  concerned  him:  he  again  shut 
up  Ingeburg  in  an  old  palace,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  en- 
treaties of  the  Pope  that  he  would  take  carnal  knowledge  of  his 
lawful  wife,  his  capricious  disgust  remained  in  all  its  force,  and 
it  was  only  on  his  death  bed  that  he  ever  again  consented  to  see 
her. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Church  under  Innocent  is  also 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  Comte  de  Toulouse, 
when  Provence,  vriiich  was  a  fief  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  was  in- 
vaded by  the  crusading  barons,  bent  npon  destroying  die  Albt- 
genses  by  fire  and  sword.  When  this  powerful  prince — for  such 
way  the  Comte  de  Toulouse — ^saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
with  bis  vassals  and  allies  to  make  head  against  the  Frank  seig- 
neurs under  Louis  of  France,  he  determined  on  making  his  peace 
with  the  Church,  which  charged  him  with  heresy  or  the  protection 
of  heresy.  After  promising  to  give  up  into  their  hands  seven  of  his 
strongest  castles,  and  taken  an  oath  to  confirm  it,  the  Comte  was 
admitted  to  make  his  abjuration.  Advancing  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary, an  altar  covered  with  relics,  naked  to  the  waist,  a  rope  was 
drawn  tight  about  his  neck,  and  two  bishops  held  the  ends  of  it,  as  if 
they  were  holding  a  beast  of  burden;  the  Comte  then  pronounced 
an  oath,  beginning  thus :  **  In  the  19th  year  of  my  lond,  the  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  I  Raymond,  in  presence  of  the  holy  relics,  the 
host  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  swear,  that  I  will  obey  all  the 
orders  of  the  pope  and  yours.  Master  Melon  (the  legate)  touch- 
ing the  articles  for  which  I  am  excommunicated,  &c.''    When 
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the  ceremony  of  reconciliadon  commenced,  the  legate  put  a  stole 
on  the  neck  of  the  count  instead  of  the  cord,  and  taking  the  two 
ends,  he  took  him  into  the  sanctuary^  whipping  him  with  a  rod. 
The  lord  count  cried  out,  and  was  red  with  shame:  at  last  the 
legate  gave  him  absolution.  The  crowd  in  the  church  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  him  out  of  the  church  all 
covered  with  blood,  by  the  subterranean  passage  leading  into  the 
fields. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  another  aspect,  in  which  the  church,  or 
at  least  a  churchman,  was  exhibited  to  an  admiring  multitude.  In 
one  of  the  engagements  between  Richard  and  Philip,  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  was  taken  prisoner:  he  was  found  by  the  side  of 
Philip,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head  and  lance  in  his  hand :  and  in 
the  course  of  the  battle  had  made  great  carnage  among  the  Eng- 
lish. Richard  treated  him  harshly,  and  locked  him  up  in  a  for- 
tified tower.  He  wrote  a  bitter  complaint  to  the  pope  that  a 
churchman  should  be  so  treated :  the  pope  answered  rationally 
enough :  ^'  You  quitted  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  shepherd  for 
the  turbulence  of  war,  the  mitre  for  the  casque,  the  pastoral  crook 
for  the  lance,  the  cup  for  the  cuirass,  the  ring  for  the  sword,  and 
you  write  me  word  that  evil  has  befallen  you.  I  am  not  asto- 
nished: you  sought— well!  you  have  found:  you  struck,  and  lo! 
you  are  stricken  m  your  turn:  however,  I  shall  write  to  Richard 
to  ask  your  deliverance."  At  the  great  battle  of  Bovines,  the 
same  bishop  was  again  in  arms,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  marvellous  prowess.  The  venerable  prelate  fought  with  a 
massive  iron  club,  for  he  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  about  taking 
life  away  by  an  effusion  of  blood.  The  chance  of  the  fight 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  upon  whom 
he  fell  with  his  club,  and  quickly  brought  him  to  the  earth.  The 
biriiop  had  by  him  a  c/uUelain,  the  Sire  de  Nivelle.  "  John  de 
Nivelle,"  said  he, ''  drag  this  Salisbury  along  for  me :  say  it  was 
thou  that  struck  him,  for  I  am  doing  unlawful  work.  I  should 
not  change  my  staff  for  this  club."  Saying  these  words,  he  went 
forward  gaily  upon  the  English,  knocking  them  down  with  his 
club,  right  and  left. 

Among  other  si^ns  of  the  times  recorded  in  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  reign,  is  the  crusade  of  Uie  children.  The  spirit  of 
an  age  may  be  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  infantine  mind :  in  a 
country  engaged  in  a  popular  war,  the  children  will  always  be 
found  playing  at  soldiers.  But  the  religious  duty  of  the  Crusades 
had  taken  such  universal  hold  of  men's  minds,  that  it  produced  a 
movement,  even  among  the  children  of  Europe,  of  a  kind  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1212^  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  abandpned 
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tfaeir  homes,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany  and  Italy,  giving 
out  that  they  were  bent  upon  delivering  the  Holy  Land.  The 
eldest  were  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  in  vain 
that  their  parents  attempted  to  restrain  them.  They  watched  op- 
portunities of  escape,  and  got  away  by  making  holes  in  the  walls; 
and  sallied  forth  from  the  paternal  mansion  with  as  much  joy  as 
if  they  had  been  going  to  a  festival.  The  fate  of  these  unhappy 
children,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  most  unfortunate;  they  were 
entrapped  in  numbers  by  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilles, who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  infamous  traffic  of 
supplying  the  seraglios  of  the  East  with  children.  A  great  many 
were  shipped  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  many  died  of 
hunger  and  fatigue  in  the  long  journies  to  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily devoted  themselves,  but  for  which  their  strength  was  utterly 
Inadequate. 

It  would  be  very  ungrateful,  after  having  made  such  copious 
oae  of  a  book  as  we  have  done  in  this  article,  to  speak  ill  of  the 
audior,  and  therefore  we  feel  easy  in  strongly  recommending  M. 
Capefigue's  history  to  general  attention.  It  is  written  after  a 
plan  as  ^et  unpractised  in  England,  and  n^hich  can  scarcely  be 
called  history.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  reproduction 
of  morsels  of  the  old  contemporary  writers,  monks,  chroniclers, 
poets  and  letter  writers,  frequently  in  their  own  words,  and  al- 
most always  partaking  of  their  simplicity,  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sionally varied  by  a  remark  which  belongs  to  the  present  century. 
In  Itself  this  style  of  weaving  history  produces  a  kind  of  party- 
coloured  performance,  which  is  far  from  being  agreeable  at  first 
sight :  a  little  attentive  contemplation,  however,  shows  that  the 
natural  result  is  that  of  deeply  imbuing  the  reader  in  the  colours 
of  the  time. 


Abt.  II. — 1.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wis9enachafilichen  Mytholo^. 

Von  Karl  Otfried  Miiller.    (An  Introduction  to  a  Scientific 

System  of  Mythology.  By  C.  O.  Miiller.)    Gottingeo,  1825. 

8vo. 
2.  Aglaophamus,  sivede  Theologia  Mystica  Gracorum  causis  Hbri 

tres.     Scripsit  Chr.  Augustus   liiobeck,  idemque  poetarum 

Orphicorum  dispersas  reliquias  collegit.     Konigsberg.     1829- 

2  vols.  8vo. 
The  subject  of  mythology  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  either  in  regard  to  the  religion  or  the  history  of  ancient 
nations.  The  first  branch  of  this  subject  comprises  investiga- 
tions  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  different  modes  of  worship, 
the  ritea^  ceremonies,  festivals,  and   sacred  symbols  prevailing 
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ainoDg  the  nations  whose  mythology  we  possess;  and  it  is  this 
which  has  attracted  the  chief  notice  of  the  writers  of  France  and 
England.    These  authors,  actuated  by  different  motives,  either 
like  Volney,  Dupuis  and  others,  by  a  hatred,  or  like  Bryant,  by 
a  love  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  by  the  most  absurd  etymo- 
gies,  the  most  fanciful  hypotheses,  and  the  most  illogical  reason- 
ing, attempted  to  set  up  a  fabric  which  the  faintest  breath  of 
criticism  at  once  demolishes.    Though  the  efforts  of  these  writers 
have  probably  been  more  barren  of  good  results  than  those  of  any 
other  labourers  in  the  field  of  literature,  yet  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  their  books  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjecti  (for  the  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,)  but  to  their  eagerness  to  explain  upon  one  theory,  or  to 
refer  to  one  origin,  a  mass  of  phenomena  wholly  unconnected, 
and  springing  from  numberless  causes.     Dupuis  and  Volney  with 
their  astronomy,  and  Bryant  with  Noah  and  the  ark,  resemble  the 
advertising  quack,  whose  infallible  and  instantaneous  cure  for  all 
diseases  would  probably  turn  out  not  to  be  of  use  in  one.    But 
in  explaining  the  sacred  symbob  so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gions of  India,  Egypt  and  Greece,  a  new  path  has  been  struck 
out  by  several  modern  writers,  avoiding  the  absurdities  of  the  au- 
thors just  mentioned.     Whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed 
by  the  symbolical  mythologists,  and  to  howsoever  well-grounded 
objections  parts  of  their  systems  may  be  liable,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  labours  of  Creuzer  and  others  on  the  continent, 
and  in  this  country  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,*  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  the  early  priests  and 
religionists  for  the  objects  and  powers  of  nature  which  they  wor- 
shipped.   The  general  use  of  these  holy  symbols  is  proved  by 
their  constant  occurrence  on  the  temples  of  Hindostan  and  Egypt, 
and  the  coins  of  the  Greek  states,  which  last  were  exclusively 
reserved  for  sacred  devices;  nor  were  ever,  till  late  times,  polluted 
by  portraits  of  human  princes.    The  lustorical  school  of  mytho- 
logy has  had  no  followers  in  this  country,  nor  indeed  in  any  coun- 
try but  Germany.    The  attempts  of  some  of  the  French  and 
English  historians,  such  as  Mitford,  Raoul-Rochette,  and  many 
others,  to  elicit  history  from  fable,  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Instead  of  perceiving  that  the  legends  .of  mythology  bear  only  an 
analogy  to  the  truth,  that  they  are  false  when  understood  literally, 
but  frequently  true  when  interpreted  metaphorically,  they  have 

*  See  his  Inquiry  into  th$  Symbolical  Language  of  AncinU  Art  and  Mythology.  Xod- 
don.  1818.  Printed  for  private  distribution,  and  afterwards  pablished  in  the  Classic 
Joornal.  It  was  intended  to  be  prefiied  to  the  second  volume  of  *'  Select  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Sculpture/'  published  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  which  is,  we  und^Cr 
stand,  in  course  of  preparation. 
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taken  them  as  the  narratives  of  real  facts,  embellished  by  credulity 
or  a  poetical  imagination;  and  having  struck  out  the  wonders,  they 
took  the  caput  moriuum  which  remained  for  real  history.     It  was 
left  to  the  in<}uiring  genius  of  the  Germans  to  detect  the  fallaci- 
ousness of  this  process,  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the  legendary 
accounts  of  early  nations,  and  the  possibility  of  extracting  truth 
from  fiction.     Among  those  who  have  clearly  perceived  the  true 
difference  between  traditional  and  contemporary  history,  and  have 
assisted  by  their  researches  to  unriddle  the  secrets  of  mythology, 
Otfried  Miiller,  the  celebrated  author  of  Orchomenus,  the  Dorians, 
the  Etruscans,  and  other  works,  stands  in  the  first  rank.     His 
sketch  of  a  system  of  mythology  was  in  some  measure  intended 
to  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  the  mythological  investi- 
gations in  his  former  works  had  been  founded ;  he  has,  however, 
gone  through  the  subject  in  a  regular  order,  and  illustrated  his 
positions  with  numerous  and  well-chosen  examples.     At  the  end 
of  the  volume  is  added  a  statement  of  the  mythological  systems  of 
Heyne,  Creuzer,  Voss,  Hermann,  Buttmann*and  Welcker,  the 
chief  writers  on  this  branch  of  learning,  together  with  an  exami- 
nation of  their  respective  merits.     On  this  and  several  other  sub- 
jects treated  in  this  work  with  great  learning  and  ability  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  entering;  but  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  that  part  of  Mr.  M tiller's  work  which  re- 
lates to  the  nature,  origin  and  treatment  of  mythological  fables : 
while  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  religion,  and  particularly 
die  mystical  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  we  shall  be 
assisted  by  the  late  admirable  work  of  Lobeck,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  fables  of  mythology  (fiuSoi),  and  the  mythological  collec- 
tions, such  as  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  the  xvxXo^  ftutixo^  of 
Dionysius,  8cc.  consisted  of  narrations  of  the  acts  and  adventures 
of  certain  individuals  belonging  to  a  time  divided  with  tolerable 
precision  from  the  regular  history  of  Greece.  These  stories  are 
not  true  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense,  but  must  be  interpreted 
and  explained  before  their  proper  meaning  can  be  understood. 
To  assjftt  us  in  this  solution  we  have  the  Greek  language,  which 
8h5>#8  that  many  mythological  names  have  a  meaning  correspond- 
ing to  the  acts  of  die  persons  designated  by  them,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  Greek  territory,  of  the 
history,  religion  and  civil  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  By  these 
means  it  may  be  observed  that  all  mythological  fables  are  either 
statements,  clothed  indeed  in  a  peculiar  language,  of  real  facts; 
or  are  merely  fanciful,  and  represent  nothing  derived  from  out- 
ward observation.  Of  the  first  class  are  the  historical  fables, 
such  as  the  national  genealogies,  the  legends  respecting  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  Greek  cities  and  colonies :  of  the  second,  the  fic- 
tions concerning  the  attributes  and  actions  of  the  gods.  Fre- 
quently these  two  kinds  of  fable  are  mixed  in  the  same  legend, 
religious  tales  being  often  invented  to  account  for  some  actually 
existing  worship  or  sacred  solemnities.  Thus  it  was  said  that 
Ceres  m  her  wanderings  came  to  Eleusis,  and  taught  the  Eleusi- 
nians  her  mysteries.  The  exbtence  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis  was  a  real  fact,  but  the  story  that  Ceres  had  taught  them 
to  her  votaries  there,  neither  was  true,  nor  bore  any  analogy  to 
the  truth. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  mythology  is  derived  from  the 
poets  and  prose  writers.  From  almost  every  kind  of  both  classes 
some  information  may  be  derived — from  the  epic,  lyric,  tragic  and 
elegiac  poets,  the  writers  of  hymns  and  idyls — from  the  early  and 
late  compilers  of  mythology,  historians,  |;eographers,  orators, 
sophists,  grammarians  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  There  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  an  ancient  author  in  whom  some  mythological  no- 
tice is  not  to  be  found.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  treating  the 
subject;  as  a  knowledge  is  required  far  more  extensive  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  purely  historical  inquiry,  and  the  characters  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  writers  must  be  estimated  before  their 
style  of  narrative  and  application  of  the  allegorical  and  fanciful 
legends  of  antiquity  can  be  rightly  seized. 

From  an  examination  of  the  different  poets  and  prose  writers 
of  Greece  as  regards  their  mode  of  handling  mythological  fables, 
it  follows  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  original  source 
of  these  fables  or  piAoi,  but  that  the  Greek  writers  borrowed 
them  from  some  more  remote  origin.  These  fables  were  never 
the  work  of  pure  invention;  nor  did  the  Greeks  ever  receive 
the  story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules  by  Prodicus,  of  Eros  and 
Anteros,  &c.  into  their  works  of  mytholo^:  a  fM6og,  meaning 
originally  a  story  or  narration,  came  to  signify  an  ancient  story  or 
legend,  referring  to  a  time  separated  both  by  distance  and  charac- 
ter from  the  historical  age^-a  time  in  which  prodigies  were  still 
common,  in  which  the  heroes  and  gods  still  lived  together,  which 
conferred  nobility  on  all  whov  could  trace  up  to  it  their  pedigree, 
and  which  long  furnished  the  only  subjects  for  poetry,  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  common  source  from  which  all  these  writers 
borrowed,  who  did  not  borrow  from  each  other,  was  popular  tradi^ 
turn.  That  many  of  these  fables  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
the  poets  is  proved  by  the  accurate  knowledge  which  they  show 
of  the  districts  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  temples,  worships  and 
fates  of  the  native  tribes.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  either  that 
there  was  a  poet  to  every  small  region  of  Greece,  or  that  there 
were  wandering  bards  who  travell^  over  Greece  in  order  to  col- 
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lect  materials  for  mythological  fables.     These  popular  legends 
were  not  invented  by  the  priests  or  dceronts  of  a  particular  sanc- 
tuary, or  by  a  caste  of  men  elevated  by  their  knowledge  above  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  were  the  forms  which  the  popular  narra- 
tives and  fictions  naturally  took  at  an  early  era  of  the  Greek 
nation.     This  distinction  between  the  original  source  of  mytholo- 
gical fables  and  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  between  the  writers 
who  have  recorded  and  embellished  and  the  people  who  invented 
them,  is  of  great  importance ;  but  though  perfectly  evident  when 
stated,  it  has  been  often  implicitly  denied.    Thus  it  has  been 
argued  that  a  certain  fable  could  not  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  because  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey; 
as  if  Homer  must  have  mentioned  every  legend,  profane  or  reli- 
gious, which  he  had  ever  heard;  as  if  many  traditions  might  not 
have  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  Delphians,  Thessalians,  and  other 
tribes  of  Greece,  without  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  Ionic 
poet.    The  fable  must  itself  furnish  its  own  history:  an  analysis 
of  its  component  parts  will  frequently,  though  not  always,  show, 
approximately,  the  date  and  object  of  its  invention,  and  the  race 
of  its  inventors.     At  the  same  time  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  authorities  to  a  fabulous  legend  is  not  only  useful,  but  ne- 
cessary.    Of  the  various  versions  of  the  same  fable  given  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  that  recorded  by  the  most  ancient  writer  is  probably 
the  most  ancient.    A  comparison  of  these  varieties  frequently 
throws  much  light  on  the  objects  and  interests  of  those  who  suc- 
cessively changed  the  legend.     In  determining  the  time  when 
legendary  fables  arose,  the  greatest  assistance  is  derived  from  the 
dates  of  colonies ;  for  instance,  Byzantium  was  founded  in  the  30th 
Olympiad  (about  660  B.  C.)  by  Megarians,  with  whom  were  a 
party  of  Argives.     The  fables  of  lo  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Juno  (who  had  a  temple  on  the  citadels  both  of  Argos 
aod  Byzantium)  were  local  at  Argos,  and  the  place  was  there 
shown  where  she  had  fed  in  the  shape  of  a  cow.     Now  lo  was 
also  said  to  have  fed  as  a  cow  on  the  promontory  of  Kipa^  (''  the 
Hom*^,  near  Byzantium,  and  to  have  borne  a  daughter,  named 
Kepieavct  (*•  the  Horned'^  who  was  the  mother  of  Byzas,  the 
national  hero.     The  name  Bosporus  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  origin.    It  is  evident  that  these  fables  were  invented  in 
their  new  form  after  the  thirtieth  olympiad,  and  probably  not 
long  after,  as  there  was  not  in  later  times  such  a  connection  be- 
tween Argos  and  Byzantium  as  to  cause  a  transmission  of  worship 
and  sacred  legends.     In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
fables  of  the  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
were  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  olympiad;  and  many  other  examples 
might  be  given  of  legends  which  thus  arose  in  the  historical  age. 
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But  the  difficulty  of  this  process  is  much  increased  when  we 
come  to  events  lying  beyond  the  historical  period.  Indeed  it  is 
evidently  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  any  event  in 
an  age  anterior  to  authentic  chronology.  We  must  therefore  be 
satjstied  with  ascertaining  the  succession,  or  the  relative  antiquity, 
of  mythological  fables  which  were  invented  before  the  time  of  me* 
mory.  Many  examples  might  be  given  of  such  investigations; 
but  without  entering  on  a  subject  which  would  be  unintelligible 
unless  treated  in  detail,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  largest 
number  of  mythological  legends  arose  in  the  fabulous  age,  and 
that  they  preceded  the  existence  of  a  regular  school  of  poetry. 
The  invention  of  such  fables  did  not,  however,  altogether  expire 
till  the  time  when  philosophy  and  history  began  to  flourish  in 
Greece.  Such  records  put  an  end  to  a  mode  of  narration  fitted 
only  for  oral  tradition.  A  like  cessation  of  these  fictions  would 
also  have  been  caused  by  the  revolution  in  the  religious  opinions 
of  Greece.  In  the  earliest  time  the  various  religious  ideas  and 
feelings  of  this  nation  produced  an  endless  variety  of  mythological 
fables,  which  the  next  age  handed  down  with  implicit  faith  as  the 
history  of  a  miraculous  antiquity;  then  followed  the  age  of 
Pindar,  when  religious  feelings  were  influenced  by  philosophical 
speculations  opposed  to  many  of  the  ancient  fables;  and  lastly, 
the  age  of  sophistical  explanation,  when  Euripides,  and  other 
philosophical  poets  and  poetical  philosophers,  treated  the  ancient 
fables,  not  as  primitive  modes  of  expression,  but  as  the  vehicles 
of  their  own  perverse  notions  and  subtle  refinements.  These 
changes,  however,  only  took  place  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
Greek  nation ;  and  primitive  tribes,  such  as  the  Arcadians,  which 
still  retained  their  ancient  simplicity  and  barbarism,  might  still 
retain  also  their  ancient  mode  of  expression.  But  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  which  forms  the  difference  between  the  genuine 
mythological  fable  and  the  idle  tale  of  fiction.  Such  stories  arise 
in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the  legends 
of  mythology  as  a  belief  in  ghosts  to  true  religion. 

The  great  difficulty  in  all  mythological  researches  is  to  separate 
the  embellishment  of  the  poet,  the  rationalizing  of  the  historian, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  philosopher,  from  the  true  body  of  the 
ancient  legend;  to  discriminate  between  the  original  and  the 
altered  form.  The  chief  business  of  the  poets  was  to  assign 
motives  and  reasons  for  the  acts  of  their  heroes — to  account  for 
the  circumstances  related  by  tradition.  Thus  ^schylus  found  in 
Hesiod  that  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven,  that  he  was 
chained  to  a  rock,  &c.;  but  the  motives  for  these  acts,  the  rebel* 
lious  and  proud  thoughts  of  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  the  friend 
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of  man,  he  drew  from  his  own  fancy.  (We  may  compare  this 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  outlines  of  which 
alone  are  derived  from  the  sacred  tradition;  but  the  councils  and 
characters  of  the  infernal  princes,  their  "  considerate  pride  wait- 
ing revenge/'  their  fierceness  made  fiercer  by  despair,  their  sullen 
and  inactive  discontent,  came  from  the  mind  of  Milton.)  On  the 
whole,  where  the  original  legend  often  embodied  the  feelings  and 
acts  of  large  masses  of  men  into  one  hero,  the  poets  individualized 
these  characters,  and  gave  them  personal  wishes  and  dispositions. 
Thus  it  has  happened,  that  where  the  original  tradition  contained 
in  it  a  germ  of  historical  instruction,  the  poets  have  changed  the 
representative  of  a  nation  into  a  single  roan,  and  described  as  the 
casual  and  unimportant  acts  of  an  individual,  feelings  and  mea- 
sures in  which  large  numbers  coincided.  The  poetry  of  Greece 
likewise  had  great  influence  in  assimilating  the  different  local 
worships  and  deities,  and  in  this  respect  its  powers  were  far 
greater  than  that  either  of  intercourse  between  different  races,  or 
the  authority  of  distinguished  sanctuaries.  Thus,  in  the  ancient 
mythology  of  Athens,  Athene  or  Minerva,  attended  by  the  three 
Agraulian  nymphs,  was  a  goddess  presiding  over  agriculture.  In 
Homer,  however,  she  is  represented  as  the  goddess  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  this  character  is  extended  by  later  poets  to  the 
ancient  Attic  legends,  where  her  attributes  were  originally  quite 
different. 

''  Hence,*'  says  Mr.  Muller,  ''  the  Greek  nation  in  general,  at  least 
wberever  the  influence  of  poets  reached,  bad  scarcely  any  other  notion  of  a 
deity  tbao  that  which  they  bad  derived  from  Homer;  and  the  earlier  and 
discordant  ideas  left  only  in  some  ancient  names,  ceremonies  and  obscure 
local  legends,  dubious  traces  of  their  former  existence.  It  was  this 
astonishing  influence  of  poetry  which  caused  Herodotus  to  make  the 
assertion  <which,  however,  must  be  received  with  great  limitations)  that 
'  Homer  and  Hesiod  taught  the  Greeks  their  tbeogony,  gave  the  gods 
their  names,  allotted  to  each  his  office  and  art,  and  established  their 
forms/  "—p.  213. 

In  cases  where  the  local  tradition  represents  the  deity  under  a 
different  character  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  received 
poetical  mythology,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  more  ' 
ancient,  as  it  could  scarcely  have  arisen  after  the  other  notions 
had  become  generally  prevalent. 

As  to  the  treatment  which  the  fabulous  legends  received  from 
the  ancient  historians,  it  is  very  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  a 
definite  statement  respecting  some  ancient  race  occurs  in  Hero- 
dotus or  Thucydides,  it  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  indubitable 
truth;  and  a  mythological  acA)unt  in  Pausanias  relating  to  the 
same  subject  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  serious  notice.     But  in 
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general  the  historical  statement  is  the  result;  the  fabulous  legend 
IS  the  source  from  which  the  historian  drew  his  information,  as 
neither  Herodotus  nor  bis  successors  had  on  the  matters  of  early 
history  any  other  authority  than  popular  tradition.  The  object, 
therefore,  in  examining  such  accounts  derived  from  tradition,  is  to 
single  out  the  statements  from  which  the  narrative  of  the  historian 
appears  to  be  derived,  to  examine  how  far  these  accounts  bear 
out  the  relation  founded  upon  them,  and  to  discover  what  parts 
of  the  supposed  history  were  gained  by  inference,  and  how  far 
these  inferences  are  correct. 

But,  in  order  to  restore  a  mythological  tale  to  its  original  state, 
a  different  process  is  required ;  the  whole  must  be  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  and  each  be  separately  examined.  A  pro- 
cess, the  very  reverse  of  that  which  these  fables  had  undergone  in 
the  hands  of  the  ancient  compilers  and  revisers,  who  sought  to 
form  them  into  uniform  bodies,  having  an  apparent  harmony  and 
connexion.  At  every  step  the  mythologist  will  discover  what  dis- 
cordant elements,  both  in  meaning,  place,  and  time,  have  been 
moulded  by  a  truly  levelling  spint  into  one  consecutive  fable. 
The  web  of  mythology,  which  had  been  woven  in  the  full  day  of 
Grecian  learning  and  criticism,  must  be  laboriously  unravelled  in 
the  comparative  darkness  of  modern  times. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  guard  against  an  abuse  of  this  pro- 
cess of  separation  by  dissolving  parts  which  were  originally  con- 
nected, tor  this  purpose,  before  examining  a  mythological  nar- 
rative, the  inquirer  should  ask  himself  three  questions — Where 
was  it  invented  ?     By  what  persons  ?     And  on  what  occasion? 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  evident  that  every  fable  must  have 
arisen  in  $ome  or/f  place,  and  that,  if  this  can  be  ascertained,  much 
assistance  will  be  given  towards  sepsrating  the  earlier  and  later 
parts  of  the  legend.  In  most  cases,  this  is  not  a  difficult  pro- 
blem ;  as  we  have  only  to  ask,  whom  the  story  most  concerns  f 
The  inhabitants  of  a  country  naturally  speak  of  their  native  he- 
roes ;  the  founders  of  a  town  are  celebrated  as  such  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  citizens ;  the  hills,  and  streams,  and  fountains,  are 
changed  into  mythological  personages  by  those  who  dwell  about 
them,  and  have  experienced  the  peculiar  feelings  which  they 
awaken.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the  fables  relating  to  imagi- 
nary nations,  such  as  the  Ethiopians  and  Hyperboreans,  (who 
were  not  till  late  times  respectively  identified  with  the  negroes 
and  inhabitants  of  the  north,)  and  the  extension  of  an  originally 
Grecian  legend  to  a  foreign  country,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Axgo 
to  Colchis,  the  residence  of  the  Gordons  in  Libya ;  and  sometimes 
a  foreign  fable  has  been  received  •4nto  the  Greek  my thology*  on 
account  of  some  supposed  resemblance  or  affinity.    Thus   the 
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anny  of  Alexander  found  in  India  a  god  worshipped  with  the 
same  frantic  rites  as  Dionvsius  or  Baccnus  in  their  own  country: 
whence  arose  the  fabie  of  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  the  East. 

To  decide  by  whom  a  mythological  story  has  been  invented, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  referred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  known  to  history.  Many  parts  of  a 
national  mythology  owe  their  origin  to  races  subdued  or  expelled; 
and  have  survived,  in  fragments  and  ruins,  the  dominion,  or 
even  existence  of  the  tribes  which  gave  them  birth.  Thus  many 
of  the  Boeotian  legends  belong  to  the  ancient  Thracians,  Cad- 
means,  and  Minyans;  of  the  Athenian  to  the  Pelasgians,  and 
most  of  the  Pelopounesian  traditions  were  earlier  than  the  Doric 
invasion.  (In  like  manner  the  fabulous  exploits  of  the  British  hero 
Arthur  became  the  favourite  theme  of  the  Norman  minstrels, 
whose  only  right  to  the  fame  of  this  prince  was  derived  from  the 
conouest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  themselves  conquered 
the  Britons.*) 

Thirdly,  in  many,  though  not  in  all  cases,  the  fable  relates  to 
some  real  fact  or  event.  One  legend  refers  to  an  ancient  rite, 
another  to  the  festival  of  some  god  and  the  exhibitions  accompa- 
nying it;  a  third  to  some  institution  or  custom  of  early  times.  In 
these  cases  the  object  is  to  account  for  these  facts  by  stories  which 
are  indeed  false,  but  which  would  explain  them  if  they  were 
true.'\  It  is  singular  that  in  numerous  instances  the  occasion  for 
such  legends  was  furnished  hy  Jalse  elymologien*  Proper  names 
were  explained  by  an  incorrect  derivation,  and  then  a  story  was 
invented  to  agree  with  the  false  meaning  thus  obtained.  So,  for 
example,  the  Athenian  and  Ionian  festival  of  Apaturia  doubtless 
signified  an  assemblage  of  the  members  of  the  patrae  or  clans ;% 
but  the  ancients  derived  the  word  from  eara-n^,  or  deceit,  con- 
necting with  it  the  story  of  a  border-war  between  the  Athenians 
and  Bceotians. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  fables  of  mythology  so  frequently 
referring  to  real  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  know  those  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  tradition.  Among  these  there  is  no  class  of  facts 
which  so  often  come  into  question  as  the  rites  and  obsei'vances 
of  the  different  worships  of  Greece,  the  sacred  places,  priests, 
festivals,  &c.  Hence  in  a  system  of  mythology  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks;  though  only 
in  a  subsidiary  point  of  view,  as  the  correctness  of  the  mode  of 

*  See  Sir  J.  Mackintosh**  History  of  England.  voL  i.  p.  S6. 

f  "  In  coromane  opinio  valebat,  mie  ab  haminibui  maximequ$  in  re  iacraJUrent,  woi 
d^ere  cautaM  habere,  Amob.  vii.  t5.      Lobcck,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

X  *Amwn6ft»,  ftom  a  and  mvWfic,  "  the  nieroben  of  a  erirfa."  See  MHIIeKt  Dorians, 
voL  t  p.  95.  Eng«  translation.    See  also  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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mythological  iiiteq>retation  above  detailed  is  independent  of  the 
correctness  of  any  views  on  the  ancient  rel^ions,  which  it  assumes 
as  existing,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin. 

The  religions  of  Greece  appear  to  have  been  originally  very 
numerous,  and  to  have  varied  greatly  in  character.  The  frantic 
and  tumultuous  orgies  of  Bacchus  differed  as  much  from  the  so- 
lemnity and  gloominess  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  as  both  differed 
from  the  cheerful,  serene,  and  energetic  feelings  inspired  by  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  These  various  deities  and  modes  of  worship 
did  not  arise  at  successive  stages  of  civilization,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Indian  religion  ;  but  their  variety  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  dissimilar  characters  of  the  numerous  races 
which  peopled  the  Greek  territory.  All  inquiries  go  to  prove 
the  originally  limited  sphere  of  the  several  religions  of  Greece. 
Each  god  has  his  favourite  abode,  his  favourite  territory,  generally 
likewise  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and,  however  obscure  and  scanty 
the  vestiges  which  guide  us,  the  worship  of  Apollo  may  be  traced 
to  northern  Thessaly,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  to  Boeotian  Thrace, 
and  the  worship  of  Neptune  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  and 
Corinthian  bays,  while  all  the  temples  of  Juno  were  derived 
from  Argos.  Although  this  original  diversity  of  worship  was 
much  softened  by  the  influence  of  the  poets,  the  peaceful  inter- 
course of  different  tribes,  or  their  mixture  by  conquest  and  by 
political  incorporation,  (such  as  the  union  of  several  boroughs 
into  one  city  or  state,  the  conversion  of  gentile  into  national 
ritesy  8cc.)  yet  it  was  never  wholly  obliterated,  and  the  idea  of  a 
national  and  tutelar  deity,  having  local  attachments,  and  demand- 
ing them  in  return,  always  remained  a  predominating  article  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Greeks.  In  early  times  the  worship 
of  the  national  deity  was  common  to  the  whole  nation ;  whence 
the  performance  of  its  rites,  as  being  a  national  concern,  belonged 
to  the  princes  or  kings  (ficuriXeig).  The  celebration  of  this  public 
worship  was  one  of  the  most  important  oflices  of  these  petty 
rulers,  particularly  in  the  less  warlike  tribes  ;  and  it  may  nearly 
as  well  be  said  that  the  priests  were  kings^  as  that  the  kings  were 
priests.  The  royal  families  frequently  retained  these  sacerdotal 
functions  after  their  political  power  had  expired.  The  same  in- 
heritance of  priestly  offices  sometimes  also  took  place  in  other 
noble  families :  in  the  historical  age  such  ^heritable  priesthoods 
were  however  less  numerous  than  those  which  were  given  by  the 
state  to  the  persons  of  its  choice.  There  are  moreover  the 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  there  never  was  a  sacerdotal 
caste  in  Greece,  or  a  division  of  the  community  into  priests  and 
laymen.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  distinction  would  have  been 
shewn  in  the  performance  of  some  acts  by  one  which  were  intei^ 
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dieted  to  the  other  order.  Now  the  duties  of  the  Greek  priests 
were  sometimes  to  deliver  a  short,  simple  form  of  prayer ;  to  per- 
form sacrifices,  in  which  ^reat  stress  was  laid  on  the  manual  dex- 
terity and  skill  of  the  sacnficer ;  and  various  ceremonies,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  rite  of  atonement  for  blood,  the  consecration  of 
sacred  objects,  places,  &c. ;  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  sometimes 
divination.*  All  these  functions  might  however  be  performed  by 
persons  who  were  not  priests  :  thus  the  Ephetae,  a  court  of  judges 
at  Athens,  purified  from  tHe  guilt  of  homicide;  hymns  were 
generally  sung  by  public  choruses ;  and  any  one  was  free  to  exer- 
cise the  art  of  soothsaying.  It  sometimes  happened  that  certain 
religious  rites  were  attended  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  were 
looked  on  with  great  superstitious  awe  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
their  affording  the  priests  any  opportunity  or  encouragement  for 
gaining  important  political  privileges.  Np  ascetic  discipline  was 
perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  or  from  generation  to  generation; 
no  alliance  or  concert,  expressed  or  understood,  existed  between 
the  priests  of  diffierent  states. 

If  the  priests  of  Greece  would  ever  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  powerful  body>  linked  together  by  their  participation  in  the 
same  rights,  their  precise  division  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  their  knowledge  of  a  secret  theology,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  hereditary  ministers  of  the  sacred  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, would,  above  all  others,  have  enjoyed  these  privileges.  iNe- 
vertheless,  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  which 
had  the  privilege  of  shewing  to  the  initiated  the  sacred  symbols 
{Upat^tvet¥,i€txwvai);  of  the  family  of  Cal  lias  and  Hipponicus,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Lycomeda;,  which  had  the  office  of  torch-bearer 
at  Eleusis ;  and  of  the  Hieroceryces,  or  sacred  heralds,  who  per- 
formed various  duties  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, were  by  no  means  exclusively  priests,  or  restricted  from 
following  any  other  employments  or  professions.  The  statesman, 
the  ambassador,  the  orator,  the  general,  or  the  merchant,  would 
at  the  appointed  time  put  on  his  sacred  dress,  and  perform  his 
honourable  duties  in  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  then  return  to 
his  usual  course  of  life.    The  privileges  which  belonged  to  these 

*  It  was  tlie  priests*  doty,  according  to  Apaleius,  '*  Callere  leges  cerimoniaruin,  fas 
ivligionuin,  jas  sacrorum.'*  Apol,  p.  446.  "  Deorum  Cttltas  (says  Lactanttus)  non  ha- 
bet  sapieiitiam,  quia  nihil  ibi  discitur  quod  proficiat  ad  mores  excolendos  vitaroque  for- 
mandan] ;  nee  habet  inqaisiiionem  aliquaiu  veritatis,  sed  tanturoroodo  rituni  coleudi, 
qui  ministerio  corporis  constat."  Instit.  iv.  3. — Varro,  in  his  first  book  on  Divine  Anti- 
quitUi,  made  three  Icinds  of  theolopy : — 1.  The  fabulous' or  mythological,  used  by  the 
poets :  9.  That  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  used  by  men  of  science :  3.  The  popo- 
nr  theology  ;  which  last  kind  (and  not  the  philosophical  theology)  "  roaxime  sacerdotes 
nosse  atque  administrare  debent,  in  quo  est,  qnos  deos  colere,  qus  sacra  et  sacrificia 
faoere  quenquam  par  sit."  p.  SS4.  ed.  fiipont.— The  above  and  other  passages  of  like 
import  are  collected  in  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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families  may  be  compared  with  the  rights^  honorary  rather  than 
valuable^  which  are  hereditary  in  some  families  in  England  ;  such 
as  the  office  of  king's  champion,  falconer,  8ur. ;  only  the  duties 
entailed  on  the  three  noble  families  of  Athens  were  more  fre- 
quently exercised,  and  were  (not  accessorr  but)  essential  to  a 
more  solemn  and  awful  ceremony  than  the  English  coronation.^ 

It  is,  however,  on  the  supposed  rites  of  the  Cleusinian  mysteries 
that  many  modern  writers  have  founded  their  notions  of  a  system 
of  secret  and  sublime  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  priests  of  Greece, 
banded  down  from  the  earliest  times,  the  remnants  of  a  primitive 
civilization.  Admitted  into  the  inmost  shrines  of  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  listening  to  the  oracular  lessons  of  Hierophants,  and 
gradually  trained  for  a  participation  in  such  holy  secrets,  the 
trembling  neophyte  learned  to  despise  the  silly  tissue  of  fables 
which  the  vulgar  called  religion,  and  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  a 
pure  theology,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
recompense  for  virtue  in  another  life.  The  following  summary 
of  the  celebrated  Creuzer's  opinions  on  this  subject  is  given  by 
M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy : — 

**  When  there  had  been  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  symboli- 
cal representations  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  origin  of 
things,  the  migrations  and  purifications  of  the  soul,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  civilization  in  Greece,  there  was  drawn  from 
these  symbols  and  these  scenes  in  the  great  mysteries  an  instruction  de- 
stined only  for  the  more  perfect ;  and  to  the  epopts  were  communicated 
the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  single  and  eternal  God,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  the  universe,  and  of  man  in  particular.** — torn.  i.  p.  448. 

For  the  detailed  refutation  of  these  and  other  exaggerated  opi- 
nions, we  are  indebted  to  the  admirable  work  of  Lobeck,  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  of  whose  arguments  we  will  now 
attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  short  abridgment. 

It  appears  that  instead  of  a  few  persons  being  admitted  with 
care,  and  after  long  preparation,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden 
doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  priests,  these  mysteries  were  open  to 
all  men  and  women,*  except  Greeks  defiled  by  the  commission  of 
some  atrocious  crime,  and  barbarians.  The  Eumolpidae  and 
Ceryces  called  upon  all  to  approach  "  whose  hands  were  clean, 
and  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue.*'  The  citizens  of  other  states 
besides  Athens  were  (in  later  times  at  least)  admitted,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Athenian  slaves.  It  is  clear  that  the  Hierophants  could 
not  have  proceeded  to  attack  the  popular  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, and  teach  a  purer  doctrine,  before  tliis  promiscuous  crowd  of 
different  nations,  ages,  and  sexes.     But  had  they  not  two  sets  of 

*  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  tOi. 
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doctrines,  one  esoteric,  one  exoteric ;  the  one  destined  for  die 
vulgar  and  illiterate,  tbe  other  reserved  for  the  learned  and  refined? 
It  has  been  imagined  that  some  sign  or  watchword  was  used  by 
those  who  entered  the  temple.    This  notion  is  however  contra- 
dicted by  a  story  in  Livy,  that  "  two  Acamanian  youths,  who 
had  not  been  initiated,  accidentally  entered  the  temple  of  Ceres 
during  the  days  of  the  mysteries.    They  were  soon  detected  by 
their  absurd  questions,  and  being  carried  to  the  managers  of  the 
temple,  though  it  was  plain  that  they  had  come  there  by  mistake, 
were  put  to  death  for  so  horrible  a  crime."  (zxzi.  14.)   The  temple 
at  Eieusis  was  therefore  protected  rather  by  the  opinion  of  its 
sanctity,  than  by  any  contrivance  of  tickets  or  watchwords.     All 
the  introduction  requisite  was  the  company  of  a  friend  preriously 
initiated ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  an  uncommon  duty  of  an 
Athenian  host  to  take  his  ^uest  to  the  Eleusinian  festival.    There 
were  some  stages  of  initiation,  or  at  least  a  succession  of  different 
ceremonies,  which  came  at  certain  intervals  of  time  ;*  no  one 
could  be  admitted  to  tlie  great,  who  had  not  been  initiated  at  the 
lesser  mysteries  :t  but  there  is  no  proof  of  a  gradation  of  doc- 
trines,  religious  or  moral.     When  Alcibiades  and  his  associates 
were  indicted  for  insulting  the  public  religion  of  Attica,  the  writ- 
ing of  accusatiou  set  forth  that  **  Akibiades  had  committed  sacri* 
lege  towards  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  by  imitating  the  masteries,  and 
shewing  them  to  his  companions  in  the  same  dress  in  which  the 
hierophant  skewed  the  sacred  things;  and  by  calling  himself  the 
hierophantf  Polytion  the  torch^J^earer,  and  Tlieodorus  the  heraldJ* 
{Plutarch*  Alcib.  2S.)    And  Lysias  accuses  Andocides  of  ''  ptU' 
ting  on  the  sacred  dress,  and  showing  in  mimicry  the  sacred  things 
to  the  uninitiated,  and  uttering  the  secret  words'^  (p.  1O70    What 
were  the  sacred  things  shown  in  the  original  of  this  mimic  repre- 
sentation?   Probably  the  Hierophants  displayed  some  images 
and  statues  of  the  gods,  sacred  vessels  and  caskets  contain- 
ing holy  symbols j;  and  relics,  such  as  are  exhibited  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches.     It  appears  also  that  a  veil  or  curtain  was  at 
some  part  of  the  solemnity  withdrawn,  which  discovered  statues 
of  the  gods  set  off  with  lighted  torches  and  much  splendour  of 
ornament.    The  whole  ceremony  was  doubtless  contrived  so  as 
to  produce   a  grand   and   imposing  spectacle  :§  and  when  the 
severe  and  simple  beauty  of  the  sacred  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  the  Athenians  was  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  decorations  of 
the  temple,  the  procession,  and  the  priests,  when  the  gold  and 

*  rh  TiAfiir  Urmn»  mmi  'tAt  fAuifStlLxi^rSvlmMrruah  vofo^ii^lV.  Fltttarch,  vit. 
Demottfa.  f  6. 
t  Lobeck,  ji.  140.  ISS,  note.  t  S^ee  Lobeck,  tqI.  i.  p.  70S. 

§  MoUer,  p.  255. 
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silver  vessels  were  displayed,  when  the  sacred  hymns  were 
chaunted,  and  the  sublime  impression  was  strengthened  by  a 
deep  superstitious  awe,  we  may  imagine  that  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  awakened  feelings  very  diflferent  from 
those  produced  on  common  occasions.  The  rites,  however,  were 
not  performed  in  silence;  the  Hierophant  (as  we  learn  from 
Lysias,)  "  spoke  the  secret  words."  These  words  were  doubtless 
nothing  more  than  short  litanies  or  invocations  to  the  deities  of 
the  temple, — short  ritual^orm«&p;  or  at  the  most,  brief  narra^ 
tions  of  some  mythological  fables  relating  to  the  Eleusinian 
deities,  illustrative  of  allegorical  paintings  or  sculptures.  Some- 
times an  adventurous  priest  or  hierophant  might  volunteer  a 
mystical  discourse  on  some  simple  natural  facts,  on  the  benefits 
or  origin  of  agriculture,  and  on  the  plainest  moral  duties ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mythological  character  of  Proserpine, 
as  a  deity  of  Hades,  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  gave  occa- 
sion for  allusions  to  a  future  life.  The  choice  of  these  subjects 
seems  to  have  been  in  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  to  have  varied 
in  the  same  place  at  different  times.*  But  (whatever  might  be 
the  subject)  these  effusions  were  probably  mere  mystical  rhapsodies, 
devoid  of  rational  information,  and  by  no  means  contained  religious 
tenets  or  articles  of  faith.  Of  the  three  parts  of  which  the  priest's 
duty  at  the  mysteries  is  made  by  ancient  writers  to  consist,  the 
things  which  he  shewed,  which  he  did^  and  which  he  spoke^  (t«^ 
Bffixyu/xev«,  rA  hfxifMva,  rei  Kryi^uwa^)  the  last  was  by  far  the  least 
important,  and  is  sometimes  omitted  as  implied  in  the  others. 
Thus  Aristotle  stated  that  **  persons  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
were  not  to  learn  any  thing,  but  to  experience  certain  feelings, 
and  be  put  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind,  bavijig  previously 
been  prepared  for  such  sentiments."  f  Nevertheless,  what 
the  initiated  did  see  and  hear,  they  were  bound  not  to  reveal ; 
and  the  Greeks,  even  of  the  latest  times,  always  approach  a  mys- 
tical subject  with  reluctance,  and  shrink  from  divulging  any 
explanation  or  fable  related  to  them  at  the  mysteries.^;  This 
secrecy  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  solemn  religious  duty ; 
to  infringe  which  was  to  render  a  man  impious  and  accursed.     A 


•  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

ftlvotic  hlKnirri  Imn'nhUv^.  Sjncsius  Dion.  p.  48.  A.  This  passage  seems  to  us  quite 
decisive.  **  Quae  Hicruphantse  Cerycesque  (says  Mr.  Lobeck,)  sacris  aut  pnefabantur 
aut  accinebaiU,  plurimum  fortasse  ad  commovendos  audientiiini  aoimos  valebant,  ad 
cnidjeodos  mhil,  nmltuqM  magis  veteres  errores  oonfirroabant  qoan  toUebant,  quippe 
cam  deornm  dearamque  iiivocatioiie  conjuncta."  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

X  liobeck,  voi.i.  p.  131*  151,  vol.it.  p.  1287.,  hat  collected  some  extmplei,  the 
nambcr  of  which  might  be  much  increased. 
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belief  not  confined  to  Attica,  or  even  to  Greece,  but  taken  up 
bj  neighbouring  nations. 

*'  Vetabo  (says  Horace)  oui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  pbaselon." 

The  splendour  of  the  name  and  arts,  the  renown  of  the  writers 
of  Athens,  the  well-known  superstitious  turn  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  expense  and  magnificence  with  which  they  qelebrated  all 
religious  solemnities,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  fame  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  gave  them  a  sanctity  founded  rather  on 
fancy  and  enthusiasm  than  cool  reason.  Hence  the  poets  and 
panegyrical  orators  speak  of  these  holy  rites  with  raptures  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  account  for,  who  contemplate  with  a  cold 
and  critical  scrutiny  those  ceremonies,  which  to  the  Athenians 
were  hallowed  by  the  warmth  of  devotion  and  the  memory  of 
sublime  and  religious  aspirations.  "  Happy  the  man  (says  Pin- 
dar) who  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth,  having  beheld  those 
mysteries.  He  knows  the  end,  he  knows  the  divine  orisin  of 
life.''  In  a  like  strain  are  the  verses  of  Sophocles:  "Thrice 
happy  they  who  descend  to  the  shades  below  after  having  beheld 
these  rites  ;*  for  they  alone  have  life  in  Hades,  while  all  others 
suflfer  there  every  kind  of  evil.'* — "  Those  (says  Isocrates)  who 
have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  entertain  better 
hopes  both  as  to  the  end  of  life  and  the  whole  of  futurity.^f 
That  such  hopes  were  raised  in  the  breasts  of  the  initiated  by  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  hopes  (as  Cicero  says)  not  of  a  better  life 
only,  but  also  of  a  better  death,  is  easy  to  believe ;  only  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  founded  on  any  solid  convic- 
tion, but  resembled  rather  the  expectations  of  reward  which  the 
Mabomedan  founds  on  his  visit  to  the  Prophet's  shrine,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  Loretto,  than  the 
reasonable,  fixed,  and  calm  persuasion  of  a  life  to  come,  and  a 
return  for  good  and  evil  deeds,  which  the  enlightened  Christian 
draws  from  the  book  of  revelation. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  student  of  antiquity  to  impress  too 
strongly  on  hia  mind  two  characteristics  of  the  Greek  polytheism ; 
viz.  the  local  nature  of  the  different  worships,  and  the  absence  of 
all  doctrines  or  articles  of  faith.    To  us,  a  religion  without  doc- 

*  It  is  wortbj  of  ren»rk,  that  both  Findar  and  Sophocles  speak  of  teeing  the  nijs- 
teiiet:  (DArlxsrin,  raSra  hfxfiintf  tixn,)  as  if  that  which  struck  the  eye  was  more  im- 
portant tbao  that  which  struck  the  ear.  In  like  manner  Hercules  says,  in  Euripides, 
"  I  rejoiced  at  teeing  the  orgies  of  the  Mysts,"  rk  (MtrrSu  tfyC  s&r^^  IMr.  Here. 
For.  613. 

t  mtfL  ft  tSc  ^  TsXttrnic  m)  tov  vvfAmvmi  oImmc  qMbvc  "ntc  IXwAk  Ipcpori.  Paneg. 
p.  59.    See  the  other  pas89ges  in  Lobeck»  p.  69. 
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trioefl  seems  like  a  wood  without  trees^  or  a  town  without  houses, 
a  plain  contradiction  in  terms.     Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  never  looked  to  their  priests  for  instruction  or  exhor- 
tation, whether  moral  or  religious.     They  considered  them  as  the 
manual  operators  in  a  set  of  outward  ceremonies  intended  to  gain 
the  good-will  or  appease  the  wrath  of  some  deity,  whose  protec- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  confined  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  family,  town,  or  district.     Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  Livy,  which  to  our  ears  sounds  so  strange,  that  "  the 
Etruscans  were  the  more  devoted  to  religious  observances  because 
they  excelled  in  the  art  of  peiforming  them  ;"*  the  sacerdotal 
duties  being  considered  as  a  sort  of  sleight-of-hand  and  curious 
mystery;  like  the  feats  of  a  juggler,  or  the  occult  science  of  a 
magician.    The  chief  excellence  of  a  priest  consisted  in  knowing 
what  deities  were  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  to  be  appeased ; 
in  what  manner  this  waa  to  be  done,  in  what  order  the  rites  fol- 
lowed each  other ;  and  in  performing  these  operations  in  an  adroit 
and  skilful  manner.    The  priests  were  as  much  the  performers 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  as  the  actors  are  in  a 
play-house  :  the  spectators  of  a  sacrifice,  a  purification,  or  a  mys- 
tery, might  gain  the  favour  of  a  god,  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  of 
homicide,  or  be  elevated  by  the  communication  of  holy  secrets,  as 
the  audience  are  affected  by  the  mimicry  of  the  actors ;  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  lookers-on.    That 
the  education  of  the  youth  should,  as  in  England,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  be  entrusted  to  the  clergy,  or  order  of  priests, 
would  to  a  Greek  have  been  as  incomprehensible  as  that  any  one 
doctrine,  such  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  should  have 
been  inculcated  as  an  article  of  faith  by  all  the  different  priests  of 
all  the  different  religions  of  his  country.     Where  there  was  a 
regular  hierarchy,  possessed   of  large  political  privileges,  and 
trained  to  their  duties  by  a  long  and  laborious  education,  as  in 
India,  Egypt,  Etruria,  and  Gaul,  the  inculcation  of  religious 
doctrines  was  possible ;  and  thus  the  Druids  taught  the  eternity 
and  transmigration  of  the  soul  as  a  fundamental  dogma  of  the 
Gaulish  rehgion,t  which  probably  was  the  same  in  the  island  of 

*!'  Gem  aiiie  onmet  alias  eo  magii  dedita  religionibos,  qaod  exoelleret  arte  colendi 
eat."  Utj,  t.  i.  An  idea  of  some  state  of  the  mind  is  so  inseparably  connected  witii 
oor  notion  of  religion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  these  words  fisithfully  into  English. 

t  The  passa^  of  the  ancienU  on  this  point  are  collected  by  AmM6e  Thierry,  Kta- 
UArt  det  Gaulou,  torn.  ii.  p.  81.  According  to  Strabo,  "  the  Druids  teach  that  the 
human  soul  and  the  world  are  imperishable ;  but  that  fire  and  water  will  one  day  gaia 
the  mastery."  It  does  not  deariv  appear  whether  be  means  that  the  souls  <xf  men  wUl 
as  well  as  the  world  be  destroyeo  by  fire  and  water;  if  he  does,  Dr.  Whatelv  is  ex- 
CDsable  for  omitting  all  notice  of  these  testimonies  in  his  argument  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  unknown  to,  or  at  least  disbeliered  by  the 
ancients.    See  his  JSnoyi  on  Om  P$culwntia  of  ChrittimUy,  Essay  1. 
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Mona  as  iu  Armorica*  and  was  maintained  so  by  the  comoiuuica- 
tion  of  the  priests.  But  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor^  Sicily  and  Italy* 
there  was  (especially  in  early  times)  no  (Hie  universal  religion  or 
worship ;  here  the  territory  was  (as  it  were)  parcelled  out  among 
numerous  deities,  each  of  whom  was  the  tutelar,  national,  here- 
ditary, or  paternal  god  of  some  race,  state,  city,  clan,  or  family. 
The  godsy  though  generally  recognised  out  of  their  own  domains  as 
having  a  divine  power,  and  celebrated  with  almost  equal  honours 
by  the  various  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  yet  had  a  peculiar 
local  influence,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  certain  places  and 
persons.  Thus  when  Veji  was  razed  and  incorporated  with 
Rome,  the  Romans,  wishing  to  naturalize  in  their  city  the  Veien- 
tine  worship  of  Juno,  before  they  proceeded  to  move  her  statue 
first  asked  the  goddess  '*  whether  she  was  willing  to  go  to  Rome."* 
Hence  it  was  that  the  worshippers  of  any  particular  deity,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  force  their  own  religion  upon  others,  or  even  to 
make  proselytes  by  gentle  means,  considered  themselves  rather  as 
having  a  preference  over  their  neighbours,  which  would  be  lost  by 
such  a  communication.  They  enjoyed  the  favour  of  some  power- 
ful,  placable,  and  beneficent  god,  who  would  assist  them  in  the 
hour  of  need  ;t  they  were  the  repositories  of  a  most  precious  secret 
in  knowing  the  best  means,  by  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  of 
obtaining  his  assistance.  In  this  spirit  is  conceived  the  advice  of 
Ajax  in  Horner^  that  the  Greeks  should  pray  apart  and  in  si]ence,:j: 
lest  the  Trojans  might  overhear  them,  and,  by  imitating  them,  be 
able  to  pray  with  equal  effect.  Originally  the  Eleusiman  myste- 
ries were  closed  to  all  but  Athenians  ;§  the  liberality  of  later  times 
and  the  eagerness  of  strangers  to  gain  admission  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  the  benefits  supposed  to  flow  from  these  holy  initia- 
tions.! The  Greeks  were  rather  happy  to  be  allowed  a  free 
trade  in  religion,  and  to  import  sacred  rites  from  foreign  coun- 
tries,^ than  desirous  to  make  converts  by  the  sword  or  the  stake. 
The  worshippers  of  any  particular  god  conceived  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  a  valuable  religious  monopoly  and  pre-eminence, 
as  knowing  a  short  aiid  easy  road  to  divine  protection  ;  and  they 
were  no  more  anxious  to  make  others  participate  in  these  advan« 
tages  than  the  members  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  East 
India  Company  would  wish  to  extend  to  others  the  privileges  of 
their  respective  monopolies.     Religious  perseci|tion,  except  for 

*  Vi$n€  Romam  ire  Juno. — Livy,  v.  22. 

t  See  particularly  Lobeck,  vol.  ii.  p.  1218,  on  the  Saniolhracian  deities,  who  were* 
celebrated  for  the  prompt  assistance  which  tbe^  gave  in  time  of  danger  to  those  who 
ad  been  initiated  in  their  mysteries. 
t  Iliad,  vii.  195.  $  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  273.     Moller,  p.  241. 

I  See  the  inscription  in  Boeckh*s  Corp.  luscript.  No.  71. 
f  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
VOL.  VII.    NO.  XIII.  K 
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religious  innovations  by  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  or 
for  impiety,  as  in  those  of  ^scbylus»*  Diagpras*  Aristotle,  &c« 
M^as  therefore  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  national  deities 
appeared  to  possess  by  prescription  such  pre-eminent  privileges, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  unauthorised  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  gods,  which  was  rather  a  national  concern  ;t  nor  were 
an  insult  of  the  mysteries,  a  revelation  of  mystical  fables^  a  deifi^ 
cation  of  men,§  or  a  total  denial  of  all  divine  power,  tolerated  by 
the  Greeks;  though  blasphemies  against  the  popular  deities, 
whether  of  bitter  invective,  as  in  the  rrometheus  of  iEschylus,  or 
of  Judicrous  burlesque,  as  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  did  not 
offend  the  ears  of  an  Athenian  audience* 

It  would  be  easy,  if  our  space  allowed,  to  extend  our  views  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  polytheism  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  character  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. We  will,  however,  only  remark,  that  no  change  worked  by 
the  spreading  of  Christianity,  not  even  the  substitution  of  the 
worship  of  one  for  many  gods,  is  so  great  as  the  complete  aboli* 
tion,  we  might  say  extinction,  of  the  idea  of  local  worships,  of 
privileges,  and  preferences  in  religion,  and  divine  predilections  for 
places  and  nations.  For  these  petty  territorial  worships  Christi- 
anity  has  substituted  one  religion  for  all  men ;  has  made  them  one 
fold,  under  o^/e  shepherd ;  and,  by  removing  all  temptation  for  a 
jealous  appropriation  of  peculiar  rites,  has  no  less  benefited  man- 
kind politically,  in  destroying  local  prejudices  and  forwarding 
national  union,  than  morally,  by  teaching  the  duty  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  brethren,  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  ene- 
mies.|| 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  many  writers,  who  undertake  to 
institute  comparisons  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient  reli- 
gions, would  first  take  the  trouble  of  gaining  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  parallel.  Ancient  mythology 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  licensed  field  for  the  wildest  conjec- 
tures and  the  most  farfetched  combinations  and  etymologies;  and 
there  are  few  books  on  this  subject  which  can  be  safely  consulted 
by  the  general  reader.    So  far  as  the  mystical  worships  of  Greece, 

•  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  76—84.  f  See  Herodotus,  ri.  105. 

X  See  Lobeck,  vol.  ii.  p,  1285. 

$    See  Athenmus,  XV.  p.  696  A.    Cnmpnre  Rentier's  R«mor^  upon  a  latt  Diseowrte 
if  Frtethintdng,  S.  47,  p.  192,  eti.  8. 

.  II  "  Sprung  from  the  same  extraction,  preparhi||;  together  fur  the  {HTiod  of  all  world  I  jr 
distinctions,  reminded  of  their  mutual  infirmities  and  common  dependency,  imploriug 
and  receiving  support  and  supplies  from  the  same  great  source  of  power  and  bountjr, 
having  all  one  interest  to  secure,  one  Lord  to  serve,  one  judgment,  the  supreme  object 
of  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  look  towards ;  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  this  position,  to 
behold  mankind  as  strangers,  competitors,  or  enemies." — Pttley^s  Moral  PhUotophy, 
book  v.  ch.  6.  Spc  nUo  Dr.  Arnold's  notes  on  Thucjdiiles,  book  *il.  16.  72,  and  p.  639  ; 
and  Dr.  Whalelv's  Sermons  on  Scripture  RevelutUms  concerning  a  Futute  StaU,  178,  e<l.  S. 
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the  Eleusinian,  Orphic,  and  Samotbracian  mysteries,  are  concerDed^ 
toe  work  of  Lobeck  has  exhausted,  and  to  a  certain  point  decided 
the  qoestioQ.    To  learning  and  industry  perhaps  never  surpassed^ 
he  joins  a  cool  discriminating  judgment,  a  power  of  original  in- 
vestigation, a  disregard  for  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  a 
perfect  controul  over  his  imagination,  which  lead  him  to  doctrines 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  fanciful  and  enthusiastic  mysticism 
of  many  German,  French,  and  English  writers.     In  short,  he  is 
the  rationalist  of  the  ancient  religions ;  and  as  such  his  reasonings 
are  to  be  watched  with  care ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has 
sometimes  strained  them  some  points  beyond  their  proper  limits; 
but  the  scrupulous  accuracy  and  the  fulness  of  his  citations  (for 
all  the  chief  passages  are  given  at  length)  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  as  he  proceeds  of  the  correctness  of  the  argument.     Mr, 
Lobeck  is  by  no  means  a  laudatory  or  assenting  writer ;  his  pen 
18  against  every  man,  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  if  every  man's  pea 
IS  not  against  him.     At  the  same  time  we  have  not  observed  any 
rancour  or  vituperation  in  his  censures.    Sainte  Croix  and  Creuzer 
fall  chiefly  under  his  critical  lash,  and  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
antiquarians  of  Germany,  Boeckh,  Miiller,  Welcker,  Boettiger, 
&c.  are  frequently  attacked.    We  are  sorry,  however,  that  a  writer 
of  this  country,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  shares  the  worst  fate ;  who 
IS  convicted  not  only  of  ignorance  almost  incredible,  but  is  charged 
with  the  heavier  imputation  of  literary  dishonesty,*  which,  if  not 
disproved,  must  in  future  deprive  his  assertions  of  all  claim  to 
belief.     A  blunder,  more  innocent  but  more  ludicrous  than  the 
errors  of  the  modern  Platonic  Theologian,  is  pointed  out  by 
Lobeck  in  the  writings  of  another  mystic  mythologist,  Captain 
Wilford,  of  Indian  celebrity. 

*'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  (we  learn  from  this 
judicious  writer)  the  congregation  was  dismissed  in  these  words  :  Koy{, 
'Opt,  ria{.  These  mysterious  words  have  been  considered  hitherto  as 
inexplicable  j  bat  they  are  pure  Sanscrit,  and  used  to  this  day  by  Brah- 
mins at  the  conclusion  of  religious  rites.  They  are  writteu  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  gods,  as  the  Hindoos  call  the  language  of  their  sacred 
books,  Candscha,  Om,  Pacsha.  Candscha  signifies  the  object  of  our  most 
ardent  wishes.  Om  is  the  famous  monosyllable  used  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  conclusion  of  a  prayer  or  any  religious  rite,  like  Amen,  Pacsha 
exactly  answers  to  the  obsolete  Latin  word  vix ;  it  signifies  change, 
coarse,  stead,  place,  turn  of  work,  duty,  fortune,  &c/' — Asiatic  Re^ 
gearckes,  vol.  v.  p.  300. 

This  interpretation  has  been  approved  by  Creuzer  and  Schelling, 
by  Miinter,  who  is  "  thrown  into  amazement  by  reading  that  these 
words  are  pure  Sanscrit,"  and  by  Uwarow,  who  calls  it  "  the 

•  Sec  Ix>bfck»  yoI.  i.  pp.  93—96.  219— ««1. 
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most  iraportant  of  modem  discoveries."    This  great  discovery  ii 
founded  on  the  following  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius. 

iJXOJ,  »j  b  r^S  xXiiJwSjaj-  iro^A  Si  •Atthcoi^  |3x^.    In  the  first  place 
it  should  be  observed  that,  allowing  the  Sanscrit  doctrine  to  be 
true,  there  is  no  trace  of  these  holy  words  being  used  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.    It  appears,  however,  from  the  explanation 
of  Lobeck,  that  we  should  read  K^f ,  ofcv,  or  hfMlcH  »«f ;  and 
that  these  portentous  words  mean  no  more  than  that  *'  x^  and 
irig  were  exclamations  used  when  anything  was  finished  (like  the 
Italian  baita;)  also  the  sound  of  the  ballot-box  of  the  judges,  and 
of  the   Clepsydra.     The   Athenians  likewise   used   the   sound 
jBxrfiJf."*      Such   are  the   ridiculous  mistakes  into  which  half- 
learned  men  fall  when  hurried  awa^  by  a  love  of  fanciful  etymolo-. 
gies  and  mystical  erudition ;  nor  is  there  much  hope  that  there 
ever  will  be  a  want  of  such  dreaming  mythologists,  of  whom  it  is 
true  beyond  any  other  class  of  writers,  that  "  they  are  the  slaves  of 
the  folly  of  the  day,  and  the  despisers  of  all  received  and  sober 
Iearning."t 


Art.  III. — Clinigue  Midicale,  ou  Choix  ttOburvatioM  recueU-- 
lies  a  rHdpital  dt  la   Charite  {CUnique  de  M.  Lermimer), 
Par  G.  Andral,  Professeur  i  la  Faculty  de  M6d^ne  de  Paria, 
&c.     (Clinical  Medicine,  or  a  Selection  of  Cases  from  the 
Clinical  Wards  of  M.  Lerminier,  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Cha- 
rite.   By  G.  Andral,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris.)     Deuxi^me  Edition.     Paris.   18^9.    2  vols.  8vo. 
Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  the  public  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  profess  to  cure  diseases  by  methods  unknown  to  the  regular 
faculty,  as  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  public  in  general  con- 
ceming  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.     The  studies  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  are  so  extremely  interesting,  that  their  ad- 
dition to  what  is  commonly  called  a  general  education  would 
afford  a  most  agreeable  occupation  for  many  hours  now  much 
less  profitably  employed,  and  do  more  to  abolish  quacks  and 
quackery  than  half-a-dozen  acts  of  parliament,  or  the  verdicts  of 

*  See  Lobeck,  vol.  i.  p.  77i> — 781.  Mr.  Lobeck  coroparev  the  very  undigmfied 
sounds  evax,  tax,  pax,  auw^,  vvva^,  rava^,  $0/4.$*^,  vavaiag,  larrarAttif.  The  word 
pax  is  often  used  bjr  the  Roman  comic  poets  in  the  familiar  sense  indicated  in  the  text. 
See  FoTcellini  in  v.  pax  ad  Jin.  M.  Kusebe  Salverte,  in  his  wurk  on  OccoJt  Scienoes. 
reviewed  in  our  last  Number,  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 
deluded  by  Captain  Wilford*s  supposed  discovery,  (torn.  i.  p.  t58).  This  writer  has 
implicitly  adopted,  and  pushed  to  a  ludicrous  length,  the  current  erroneous  notions 
respecting  the  myslerioosness  of  the  Grecian  religion  and  philosophy. 

f  AcuXoi  orrtc  tSv  iii2  arSwen,  itmifivrat  h  rw  iitt^rm. — Thucydidcs. 
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a  biHMii^d  jaries.  It  would  be  aeen  that  the  hunmn  bixly  is  a 
very  intricate  and  a  very  delicate  machiae,  and  that  in  order  to 
rectify  its  movements  it  is  necessary  to  understand  them. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  quackery,  the  most  profitable  are  those 
diseases  which  are  in  their  nature  either  extremely  lingering  or 
avowedly  incurable.     Nobody  flies  to  a  quack  doctor  for  relief  in 
a  violent  attack  .of  sore  throat,  or  sends  for  him  when  a£9icted 
with  inflammation  of  the  bowels.     He  is  never  thought  of  when 
all  the  children  have  the  measles,  and  would  be  justly  looked 
upon  as  a  dangeronsintruderwhen  the  father  of  a  numerousiJEimiiy 
is  lying  ill  of  a  typhus  fever.    These  are  acute  disorders,  and  may 
not  be  trifled  with.    There  is  no  sophistry  in  them;  neglect  to 
repel  them  aiad  they  become  dangerous.     The  mummeries  of 
Mesmerism,  and  the  manipulations  of  the  skilful  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  metallic  tractors^  would  be  quite  out  of  place ;  and  to 
f ub  the  patient  with  a  liniment  would  be  deemed  nearly  of  as 
little  use  before  death  as  after.     But  the  territory  of  quackery  is 
chronic  disease— disease  that  calls  for  patience,  which  is  a  rare 
quality,  and  for  perseverance,  with  which  few  patients  are  en- 
dowed. Some  chronic  diseases  are  curable;  and  those  who  exhibit 
under  the  direction  of  the  quack  that  patience  and  perseverance 
in  which  they  were  defective  under  the  regular  practitioner,  fur- 
nish to  the  former  his  purest  triumphs.     Other  chronic  diseases, 
which  are  incurable,  are  yet  capable  of  alleviation,  and  sometimes 
of  remarkable  and  protracted  mitigation.  Here  the  quack  achieves 
his  greatest  apparent  victories  over  the  regular  doctor,  for  he 
seems  to  cure  what  regular  art  gives  up  in  despair.     Even  when 
the  unfortunate  patient,  transferred  in  the  latter  stage  of  his  malady 
to  the  irregular  practitioner,  and  living  for  one  week  on  his  pro- 
mises, dies  in  the  next  of  his  medicine,  the  quaric  is  not  a  loser  in 
reputation;  all  the  blame   of  the  murder  is  thrown  upon  the 
more  regular  physician  who  had  the  previous  care  of  the  case. 
Now*  and  then,  however,  the  survivors  are  not  content  with  the 
proeeediogs :  the  work  has  been  done  too  hastily  even  for  their 
credulity;  and  then,  not  with  very  great  justice,  they  try  to  over- 
whelm the  pretender,  in  whom  they  were  silly  enough  to  confide, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  his  own  recommendaiion,  with  all  the 
vengeance  of  the  law. 

Of  those  diseases  in  which  quackery  is  fn'oductive  of  the  most 
unfortonate  effects,  and  yet  of  which  the  character  most  exposes 
the  friends  of  the  patient  to  the  delusions  of  unprincipled  inter- 
lopers in  medicine,  is  consumption.  It  is  often  lingering  in  its 
course,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal  in  its  termination.  It 
exhibits  fluctuations  which  encourage  hope,  and  it  is  sometimes 
simulated  by  such  general  disorder  of  the  health  as  is  curable  by 
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great  attendoii  to  diet  and  regimen,  the  chief  remedial  ageati  of 
those  who  profess  to  use  secret  remedies.  It  may  be  that  regular 
members  of  the  faculty  sometimes  overlook  this  distinction,  and 
deservedly  incur  some  loss  of  reputation ;  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  many  consumptive  patients,  by  being  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  quack,  are  subjected  to  modes  of  treatment  which  hasten 
the  termination  of  the  malady,  and  fill  the  latter  days  of  their  lives 
with  unnecessary  discomfort.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  an  unac- 
ceptable service  to  our  readers,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  M*  An- 
dral's  valuable  practical  work,  to  lay  before  them,  in  a  simple  and 
popular  form,  such  information  with  respect  to  this  too  common 
disorder,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  as 
may  be  readily  understood. 

The  chest,  or  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
ribs,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  The  heart  is  one  of  the  simplest  organs  in  the  body,  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres,  and  divided  into  four  cavities,  namely,  a 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  a  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  Red 
blood  is  sent  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  or  large 
pipe  leading  from  it,  which  soon  forms  an  arch  in  the  chest,  and 
descends  to  carry  blood  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  limbs;  other 
vessels  being  given  off  from  the  arch  itself,  which  supply  the 
upper  limbs  and  the  head.  Losing  its  florid  colour  in  its  course, 
the  blood  is  brought  back  of  a  dark  hue  to  the  right  side  of  the 
hearty  by  the  veins;  and  before  it  again  passes  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  it  is  driven  through  the  lungs,  in  them  to  be  recon- 
verted, by  the  action  of  the  inspired  air,  into  its  florid  or  arterial 
state ;  after  which  it  is  again  propelled  into  the  aorta,  to  travel 
through  the  arteries  as  before.  Just  before  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  transmitted  to  the  heart,  it  receives,  from 
a  peculiar  duct,  a  supply  of  chyle,  which  has  been  brought  up- 
wards along  that  duct  from  the  organs  of  digestion,  in  a  state  to 
be  mixed  with  the  blood;  and  in  the  lungs  the  mixture  becomes 
complete. 

The  lungs,  in  which  this  doubly  important  office  of  converting 
the  chyle  into  blood,  and  the  venous  blood  into  arterial,  is  per- 
formed, cannot  consequently  but  be  regarded  as  organs  of  ex- 
treme importance;  and  it  is  found  that  their  well-being  is  quite 
essential  to  health,  and  even  to  ordinary  comfort.  They  are  of 
great  size,  filling  up  all  the  chest  not  occupied  by  the  heart. 
Their  texture  is  light  and  spongy,  and  they  are  divided  into  innu- 
merable cells,  communicating  with  the  countless  ramifications 
from  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  wind-pipe:  these  two  main 
divisions,  uniting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  form  a  cartilagi- 
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nons  tube,  passing  upwards  along  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  ter-> 
minating  superiorly  in  the  larynx,  of  which  the  cartilages  are  dis- 
tinctly felt  at  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  At  each  inspiration, 
air  is  received  between  these  cartilages,  and  through  this  tube,  and 
passes  down  the  wind*pipe  into  its  two  great  bifurcations,  and 
from  them  into  every  corner  of  the  elastic  and  expanding  lungs. 
Each  little  cell,  or  at  least  each  minute  ramification,  to  its  verjr 
extremity,  becomes  dilated  with  air,  and  the  admitted  blood,  tra^ 
veiling  in  small  vessels  along  the  walls  of  these  cells,  undergoes 
the  changes  already  mentioned.  The  air  is  then  expired,  altered 
in  its  qualities,  and  the  renovated  blood  passes  to  its  destination 
in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart;  the  next  inspiration  brii^ing 
fresh  air  into  the  cells,  and  more  blood  into  the  lungs  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  it.  This  wonderful  process,  on  which  life  hangs,  is 
performed  by  day  and  by  night,  whether  we  are  sleeping  or 
waking,  from  birth  until  the  last  moment  of  life. 

Now  the  term  pulmonary  consumption  has  been  applied  to  two 
distinct  affections  of  the  lungs.  One  of  these,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
wind'pipe  and  its  many  ramifications,  is  perhaps  generally  a  cura- 
ble disease.  The  membrane  becomes  very  irritable,  and  even 
thickened  or  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  the  patient  sinks  under  the 
malady.  But  this  form  is  so  often  relieved,  as  not  unfrequently  to 
create  an  opinion  of  the  probable  care  of  a  true  pulmonary  con- 
sumption much  more  favourable  than  medical  experience  sanc- 
tions. 

The  nature  of  a  true  pulmonary  consumption  is  this : — nume* 
rons  small,  hard,  greyish  bodies  are  deposited  in  the  soft,  elastic, 
spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs  themselves.  These  are,  commonly  at 
leaaty  very  numerous.  They  are  sometimes  in  clusters,  and  some- 
times scattered  all  through  the  lungs ;  sometimes  confined  to  one 
lung,  often  extended  to  both.  These  small  bodies  are  what,  in 
medical  language,  are  called  tuberclea.  It  is  their  nature  to  en- 
large, and,  beginning  to  soften  in  the  centre,  to  break  down  into 
a  fluid  mass.  The  lung  immediately  surrounding  a  tubercle 
which  is  undei^oing  this  change  becomes  inflamed;  a  com- 
raanication  is  established  between  the  softened  tubercle  and 
one  of  the  many  ramifications  of  the  air-passages,  and  thus  the 
tubercle  is  expectorated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  or  purulent  fluid. 
When  the  tubercles  are  in  a  cluster,  many  commonly  break  down 
together,  and,  being  expectorated,  leave  a  considerable  cavity  in 
the  lungs.  If  the  tubercles  are  not  numerous,  all  of  them  may 
be  thna  got  rid  of,  the  cavity  may  be  obliterated,  or  cicatrised , 
and  a  person  who  has  been  affected  with  true  pulmonary  con- 
sumptiOD  may  in  this  way  actually  recover.    But  this  is  a  rare 
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occurrence.  The  tubercles  generally  exist  in  great  number. 
When  some  are  softening,  others  are  forming;  and  when  the 
first  are  got  rid  of,  the  second  have  yet  to  be  got  rid  of.  This 
long  process  irritates  the  constitution ;  mid  the  irritation,  being 
protracted,  destroys  life.      The  action  of  the  heart  becomes 

Suickened,  the  stomach  and  intestines  become  highly  disordered, 
le  patient  is  tormented  with  hectic  fever,  and  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton; although  often,  notwithstanding  these  obvious  sources  of 
suffering  and  symptoms  of  decay,  cheerful  and  full  of  hope  to  the 
last. 

The  progress  of  the  tubercles  through  their  ch'anges  of  charac- 
ter is  not  always  uniform ;  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  va- 
rious accidents  retard  or  accelerate  those  changes,  and  sometimeB 
the  prepress  is  long  suspended ;  all  the  symptoma  of  constitutional 
irritation  for  a  time  subside,  and  the  friends  of  the  patient  delude 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  perfect  recovery.  Not  nnfre- 
quently  the  symptoms  suddenly  reappear,  and  the  disease  be- 
comes speedily  fatal,  even  before  the  tubercles  have  undergone 
the  ultimate  changes  which  have  been  <lescribed. 

Human  skill,  we  fear,  has  yet  acbi^ved  little,  either  iov  the 
prevention  or  the  cuie  of  this  terrible  malady,  lo  which,  it  has 
been  calculated,  that  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  fall  a 
sacrifice  in  every  year  in  Great  Britain  alone.  Whilst  it  is  moat 
common  in  temperate  climates,  no  degree  of  heat  or  of  >cold  seems 
an  absolute  protection  from  iu  It  is  no  less  fatal,  and  it  is  haidly 
less  prevalent,  in  France  than  in  England,  and  it  is  very  common 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  4S  found  in  all 
parts  of  our  own  island,  and  is  almost  equally  common  in  all  4 
though  perhaps  most  common  in  the  maritime  counties. 

The  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lui^s  is  generally  first  lindi- 
cated  by  some  slight  oppression  of  the  function  of  respiration. 
The  chest  seems  not  to  be  suflSciently  eipanded  in  the  act  >cif 
breathing,  and  the  inspirations  are  short  and  frequent.  Next  in 
order  comes  a  hard  and  peculiar  'COUgh,  first  heard,  perhaps,  in 
the  winter  or  spring ;  but  not  disappearing  in  summer  or  m  au- 
tumn. Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  spitting  of  blood  thus  early, 
although  that  circumstanoe,  taken  by  itself,  is  by  -no  flVBans  de- 
cisive of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Cofi|oiaed  with  habitual  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  or  in  a  female  with  a  defect  or  suspension  of 
functions  peculiar  to  the  female  constitution,  it  is  a  symptom 
well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  There  is  often  little  or  no  ex- 
pectoration; but  the  cough  is  distressing  When  the  patient  lies 
down  at  night,  or  begins  to  dress  in  the  morning.  The  face  and 
figure  soon  put  on  the  peculiar  external  characters  -of  consump- 
tion.    The  hair  becomes  thin,  and  the  circumscribed  scarlet  heu 
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4if  die  cheeks  is  stranglyvoeotrasted  with  Hie  paleness  of  Jihe  fiKe 
and  «if  the  white  |>OTt  of  the  eyes.  The  shoulders  eeeni  pointed, 
jind  the  chest  narrowed*  The  hands  become  pale  and  slender : 
enutciation  and  debility  keep  pace  together. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease  the  action  of  the 
beart  and  pulse  is  tfreqoent,  above  a  hundred  pulsations  being 
generally  counted  in  «  minute.  Morning  ohiUioess  is  succeeded 
,by  evening  heat  and  thirst;  and  to  evening  hectic,  for  such  the 
exacerbation  soon  becomes,  euoceed  wasting  night  perspirations. 
The  appetite  for  food  is  often  little  affected,  although  irritability 
of  ibe  stomach  and  vonuting  are  oommon.  The  bowels  aw  ge- 
nerally irritable  as  the  disease  advances,  and  diarrhssa  ahemates 
with  the  night  perepirations.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air 
passages  becomes  irritated,  infflamed,  ulcerated,  or  even  studded 
iwilh  tuberdes.  Worn  and  'harassed  by  these  -complicated  buU 
forings,  the  patient  still,  very  commonly,  indulges  in  sanguine 
hope  of  recovery :  there  is,  in  fact,  a  mental  excitement,  wbidh 
passes  on,  in  ttbe  latent  stage,  to  a  mild  delirium.  The  consump- 
tive constituticm  is  characterised  by  great  susceptibility  to  im- 
piessions,  and  the  delicate  nervous  ^system  is  readily  excited,  even 
before  ibe  disorder  itself  cooimenoes..  With  the  commencement 
of  the  disorder,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  signs  of  an  irritable  brain 
are  generally  very  perceptible ;  the  sensations  of  the  patient  be- 
come vnfaitbfol,  and  the  asaterials  for  a  correct  opinion -of  their 
actual  condition  being  thus  withheld,  the  patients  entertain  confi- 
dent  hope  when  all  around  them  despair. 

The  cure  of  (this  chsorder  'being  so  rare,  the  practitioners  of 
Becbcine  have  anxiously  ^sought  for  the  means  of  prevention,  by 
investigatiDg,  with  much  diligence,  those  circumstances  'in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  local  ^disordered  actions, 
which  predispose  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  As 
is  usual  in  investigations  of  such  a  nature,  many  of  the  investi- 
gators have  been  content  to  generalise  on  the  foundation  of  a  very 
email  number  of  facts,  and  the  causes  df  consumption  assigned  by 
various  authorities  are  oonlradictopy,  often  frivolous,  and  some- 
tines  absurd.  ^Foreign  pathologists  in  particular  have  ascribed 
plidiiais  to  almost  every  ordinary  article  of  <liet  and  regimen ;  to 
animal  food,  to  vegetables,  and  even  to  the  use  of  butter.  It 
would  'foe  very  unprofitable  to  repeat  tffl  'the  fanciful  opinions 
which  have  'thus  in  succession  been  advanced  with  the  solemnity 
of  discoveries. 

^Dhe  majority  of  pathologists,  we  believe,  will  assent  without 
difficttlty  to  the  proposition  of  M.  Andral,  thart  **  pulmonary  tu- 
bercles are  the  product  of  a  morbid  secretion.^'  p.  -^5.  The  sup- 
posed necessity  for  a  previous  state  of  active  •sanguineous  conges- 
tion in  the  lungs,  or  in  portions  of  them,  which  was  maintained  in 
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the  first  edition  of  the  **  Clinique  M6dicale,'*  is,  we  observe, 
abandoned*  and»  we  think,  jusdy  abandoned,  in  the  second. 
Such  a  state  may  occasionally  precede  the  deposition  of  tubercles, 
and  hasten  their  formation :  every  circumstance  favouring  such 
a  state  in  the  lungs  may  favour  the  formations  of  tuberculous 
matter;  but  the  invariable  precedence  of  it  has  not  been  proved, 
and  several  circumstances  throw  great  doubt  upon  it.  Disor- 
dered secretion  may  often  be  attended  with  vascular  disturbance, 
or  be  induced  by  it ;  but  secretion  is  a  compound  process,  the 
work  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  in  associated  office ;  it  may 
be  disturbed  or  depraved  by  nervous  commotion ;  and  even  when 
disturbed  or  depraved  by  disorder  primarily  affecting  the  blood* 
vessels,  this  disorder  may  not  necessarily  consist  of  or  produce 
active  sanguineous  congestion.  It  is  of  more  than  theoretical 
consequence  to  make  this  admission,  for  the  opinions  entertained 
on  this  point  must  inevitably  influence  the  practice  of  the  phy- 
sician* 

What  constitution  of  body  most  predisposes  to  the  creation  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  can  only  be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  is 
one  of  which  the  predominant  feature  is  debility.  This  debility 
is  often  connected  with  a  scrofulous  character,  but  not  invariably 
or  necessarily.  The  progress  of  the  ravages  effected  in  the  frame 
by  the  irritation  which  supervenes  on  the  formation  of  tubercles 
aeems,  however,  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  marked  when  the 
patient  is  already  affected  with  any  form  of  scrofula.  But  con- 
sumption may  unquestionably  appear,  and  does  unquestionably, 
we  believe,  appear  in  a  majority  of  instances,  in  those  who  are 
not  of  a  scrofulous  constitution.  An  altered  complexion,  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  skin,  a  disordered  digestion,  and  many  signs 
of  imperfect  health,  and  commonly  of  defective  nutrition,  precede 
the  declaration  of  a  decided  phthisical  affection ;  or  the  complaint 
arises  in  those  who  have  been  from  their  birth  delicate,  if  not 
absolutely  sickly.  Circumstances  of  a  nature  to  reduce  the 
strength,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  to  affect  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, may  bring  a  healthy  individual  into  that  state  in  which  tuber- 
cles may  become  formed  in  the  lungs.  Thus  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  symptoms  of  consumption  to  appear  not  long 
after  a  patient  has  struggled  through  a  fever;  or  for  the  complaint 
to  be  induced  by  a  course  of  reckless  dissipation;  and  we  have 
seen  it  plainly  brought  on  by  deep  and  long-continued  mental 
affliction.  Frequent  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  with  its  common 
consequences,  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh,  undoubtedly  dispose 
the  lungs  to  disease  and  to  the  creation  of  tubercles ;  and  that  poor 
diet  may  be  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  will  readily  be  credited 
by  those  who  know  how  invariably  some  of  the  inferior  animals 
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may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  disease,  and  that  tuberdes  are 
formed  in  their  lungs  at  will,  by  confining  them  to  particular  kinds 
of  food.  Habitual  confinement  in  a  deteriorated  air,  in  close 
apartments,  in  crowded  manufactories,  or  in  schools  where  a 
number  of  scholars  are  kept  together  for  seyeral  consecutive  hours, 
seems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  that  state  of  body  which 
favours  the  development  of  tubercles.  In  these  cases,  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems  are  probably  first  debilitated,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  commonly  also  much  impaired,  before  the 
phthisical  disorder  appears.  To  the  predisposing  causes  M.  An- 
dral  adds,  want  of  sufficient  exposure  to  the  infiuence  of  the  sun. 
Early  life,  too,  he  observes,  must  be  enumerated  among  the  pre- 
disposing causes.  Some  of  the  diseases  of  early  life — as  the 
measles  and  hooping-cough — are  presumed  to  dispose  to  the  for- 
mation of  tubercles,  by  producing  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  same  circumstances  occurring 
in  females,  on  the  cessation  of  the  periodical  functions,  renders, 
it  is  also  supposed,  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  at  that  period  of 
life,  in  female  subjects,  not  a  rare  occurrence. 

it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  age  at  which  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption may  appear  is  not  so  constant,  or  even  so  limited  as  has 
frequently  been  asserted,  and  as  many  medical  authors  still  assert. 
The  age  of  puberty  is  attended  in  both  sexes  with  constitutional 
changes,  not  efiected  without  a  degree  of  tumult  which  becomes 
a  source  of  both  sanguineous  and  nervous  disorder  to  the  feeble 
constitution ;  and  at  this  period  consumption  does,  without  ques- 
tion, very  often  show  itself.  More  rarely,  it  is  seen  at  an  earlier 
age.  But  its  supervention  at  a  later  period  is  still  more  common 
than  at  the  age  of  puberty.  We  are  ourselves  disposed,  after 
some  attention  to  this  particular  fact,  to  believe,  that  of  all  ages 
at  which  phthisis  shows  itself*  the  most  common  is  that  between 
thirty  and  forty.  Instances  have  not  been  wanting  in  which  the 
malady  has  become  fatal  at  a  much  later  time  of  life,  or  in  which 
it  has  even  made  its  first  appearance  in  advanced  age.  M.  Andral 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  of  sixty-eight,  who  had  enjoyed 
previous  good  health,  and  in  whom  symptoms  of  phthisis  then  first 
showed  themselves;  the  complaint  proved  fatal  after  a  few  months, 
and  numerous  tubercles  were  found  in  both  lungs;  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  patient's  health  having  previously  been  uninterrupted, 
would  seem  to  have  been  recently  developed. 

The  duration  of  the  malady  after  it  has  been  incontestably 
declared  is  also  very  variable,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  inaiady  is  capable  of  suspension  for  considerable  intervals, 
with  occasional  returns,  which  at  length  prove  fatal.  In  such 
<;ase6  the  patient  is  generally  more  or  less  a  valetudinarian;  can- 
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not  endure  much  exertion ;  his  respiration  is  soon  oppressed,  and 
his  heart  is  irritable :  he  suffers  much  on  every  attack  of  common 
catarrh,  and  seems  at  last,  from  this  cause,  to  fall  into  consump- 
tion. M.  Andral  says  he  has  known  individuals  remain  in  this 
intemediate  state,  between  illness  and  health,  from  early  life  to 
;  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 

Far  more  commonly,  consumption  des^oys  the  patient  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  The  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  disor- 
der is  actually  established,  cannot  be  stated  as  greater  than  two 
years.  Many  patients  are  worn  out  by  the  disease  much  within 
that  period ;  some  sink  in  less  than  a  year,  and  some  are  hurried 
to  the  grave  in  a  few  months,  or,  though  more  rarely,  even  in  a 
fciw  weeks.  The  latter  description  of  cases  are  so  striking,  even 
to  common  observers,  as  to  be  designated,  in  popular  language, 
,gailopuig  consumptions.  Of  these  M.  Andral  gives  some  exam- 
ples. In  one,  death  took  place  four  weeks  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  cough ;  in  another,  five  weeks  after  the  first  «yn»ptom  of 
ill  health ;  in  a  third,  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  had  been  observed 
in  a  slight  degree  for  many  years,  without  affecting  the  patient's 
health  or  strength ;  and  then  the  softening  and  expectoration  of 
tuberculous  matter,  occurring  apparently  for  the  first  time,  were 
foliosi'ed  by  death  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  patients  are  in  these  cases  gene- 
rally unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  unprepared  for  death.  We 
have  known  them  chiefly  complaining  of  symptoms  which  had 
-little  connection  with  the  pulmonary  disorder,  and  loath  to  ac- 
Jftnowledge  any  cough  or  other  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
only  a  few  days  before  'they  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  in 
ihe  laat  degree. 

Suck  being  the  JMypeless  character  of  consumption  when  once 
establirfied,  the  fact  of  its  establishment  becomes  of  the  greatest 
knportanoe,  and  the  means  of  determining  either  its  absence  or 
its  presence  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied.  By  these  means, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  a  protection  may  be  given  against  the 
deceptions  of  the  quack,  who  pretends  to  cure  what  does  not 
exist;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  disorder  is  but  too  well  esta- 
blished, a  protection  of  another  kind  may  be  afforded  to  the 
unfortunate  patients  themselves,  who  may  be  spared  the  infliction 
of  remedies  which  are  powerless  to  heal,  and  may  yet  obtain  much 
relief  by  palliative  measures,  adopted  in  consequence  of  sound 
views  being  entertained  of  the  actual  state  of  the  lungs. 

Two  methods  of  investigating  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  heart  have,  for  some  years  past,  occupied  the  attention  of  me- 
dical practitioners,  in  addition  to  an  observation  <»f  what  are  com- 
monly culled  symptoms.     These  are,  percussion  of  the  chest,  and 
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auacuUatioii.  Tfae  first  is  a  revived  inventioD,  the  MGond  a  very 
recent  discovery;  or,  at  least,  recent  and  novel  in  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  application.  As  these  are  methods  by  which  the 
presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  may  sometimes  be  positively 
ascertained,  and  as  the  principle  of  their  employment  is  very  sim* 
pie,  it  may  be  worth  while  sliortly  to  explain  both  of  them  to 
readers  to  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  terms  percussion  and 
auscultation  may  convey  no  very  clear  sigpaification. 

The  light  texture  of  the  lun^s,  the  manner  in  which  their  in* 
numerable  cells  are  filled  with  air,  and,  the  extent  to  which  they 
fill  the  chest,  have  already  been  described.  What  is  called  the 
chest,  therefore,  may  in  some  sort  be  compared  to  a  box  or  barrel 
filled  with  air;  and  when  the  chest  is  struck  with  the  fingers  it 
returns,  in  most  parts  of  it,  exactly  the  sound  we  should  expect  to 
be  given.  Percussion  of  the  chest  is  but  the  eliciting  of  this 
sound,  by  the  steady  and  consecutive  striking  of  the  ends  of  two 
or  three  of  the  fingers  on  all  parts  of  the  chest.  It  requires  to  be 
done  with  some  care ;  the  points  of  the  fingers  should  be  held 
evenly,  and  the  chest  be  struck  smartly ;  the  examination  of  each 
part  of  one  side  of  the  chest  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  other  side  of  the  chest;  and  the  same 
parts  on  both  sides  should  be  struck  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
saaae  angles.  When  the  front  part  of  the  chest  is  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  examination,  it  is  most  convenient  that  the  person 
examined  should  cross  his  arms  behind  him ;  and  when  the  back 
of  tfae  chest  is  examined,  the  arms  may  be  folded  before  the 
patient.  Thus  examined,  the  whole  of  the  chest  returns  a  hollow 
sound,  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side,  where  the  heart 
intervenes  between  the  lung  and  the  hand ;  and  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  side,  where  the  liver  is  situated,  and  seems  to  encroach 
on  what  is  commonly  called  the  chest*  Where  there  is  the  least 
soft  and  unsonorous  substance  interposed  between  the  lungs  and 
the  hand,  the  sound  is  clearest ;  a^  at  the  sides  and  along  parts  of 
the  front  of  the  chest :  where  there  is  the  most  soft  matter,  muscle» 
fat,  or  other  substance,  there  the  sound  is  duller;  as  at  the  top  of 
the  chest  behind,  above  the  shoulder  blades,  and  in  fat  persons  and 
females  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  But  the  sound  of  the  ooire- 
sponding  parts  of  each  side  of  the  chest  will  still,  in  health,  be 
equal,  and  the  natural  diflferences  of  sound  are  consequently  soon 
appreciated. 

JThe  application  of  these  simple  facts  to  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  is  very  direct.  Whatever  becomes  interposed 
— wiihin  the  chest  as  well  as  without — between  the  hand  and  the 
air^expanded  lung,  lessens  or  modifies  the  sound  returned  when 
the  chest  is  struck  with  the  fingers  in  that  part  in  which  the  inter* 
posed  matter  exists.    The  interposed  matter  may  be  a  fluid,  and 
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Ibea  the  SQund  on  the  side  of  the  chest  where  the  fluid  is,  or  to  a 
certain  height  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  will  be  dull ; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  or  above  the  level  of  the 
fluid,  it  will  be  clear  and  natural.  The  difierence  in  these  cases 
may  be  appreciated  by  any  ear.  The  same  efiect,  or  dulness  of 
sound,  may  be  produced  by  any  part  of  the  soft  lung  having  be* 
come  less  pervious  to  air.  This  is  the  case  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs :  the  substance  of  the  lung,  when  the  inflammation  is 
severe,  destroys  for  a  time  die  elasticity  of  the  lung,  and  its  capa- 
city of  receiving  air  in  the  portion  inflamed;  and  here  also  the 
dull  sound  will  be  returned  when  the  chest  is  struck  over  the  in- 
flamed part,  unless  in  the  single  case  of  the  inflamed  portion  of 
lungs  being  in  the  centre,  and  healthy  lung  being  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  hand. 

The  description  of  tubercles  which  has  already  been  given,  will 
make  it  readily  intelligible  to  all,  that  if  they  are  numerous,  or  if 
many  of  them  are  collected  together,  they  must  constitute  a  mass 
of  such  a  degree  of  density  as  to  produce  modifications  of  sound 
when  percussion  is  employed,  if  they  are  not  numerous,  and 
not  grouped  together,  little  or  no  modification  of  sound  can  be 
expected ;  and  the  same  want  of  distinct  modification  exists  even 
when  they  are  numerous,  if  they  happen  to  be  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  lungs.  When,  however,  m  a  patient  who  has  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  a  dull  sound  is  returned  on  one 
side  of  the  chest,  particularly  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  other  side  of  the  chest  returns  the  usual 
sound,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  many  tubercles 
are  collected  in  the  part  of  the  lung  where  the  dull  sound  is 
given,  and  the  opinion  given  in  such  a  case  is  generally  very  un- 
favourable. We  have  several  times  found  this  sign  distinct  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  ordinary  symptoms,  and  have  seldom  been 
deceived  by  it. 

The  principle  of  what  is  called  auscultation  is  no  less  simple 
than  that  of  percussion.  The  manner  in  which  blood  and  air 
are  received  into  the  lungs,  and  transmitted  from  them,  has  been 
already  explained.  When  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  these 
actions  are  found  to  be  productive  of  a  low  but  distinct  sound, 
or  murmur,  which  murmur  is  heard  all  over  the  chest,  with  the 
exceptions  just  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  percussion.  What- 
ever diminishes  the  elasticity  and  light  texture  of  the  lungs — 
whatever  intervenes  between  the  lungs  and  the  ear, — and  what- 
ever obstructs,  in  any  degree,  the  passages  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  pulmonary  substance,  diminishes  or  modifies  the 
respiratory  murmur,  and  thus  becomes  an  indication  of  disease, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Mediate  auscultation  signifies 
the  employment  of  a  perforated  cylinder  of  wood,  called  the. 
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stethoscope,  one  end  of  which,  scooped  out  like  a  funnel,  is 
phu^ed  steadily  and  evenly  on  the  chest,  whilst  the  ear  is  accu- 
rately applied  to  the  other« 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  or  of 
auscultation,  must  be  limited  in  the  case  of  consumption  by  the 
same  circumstances  which  circumscribe  the  utility  of  percussiott 
in  the  same  disorder.  If  the  tubercles  are  numerous,  if  clustered 
together,  if  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  they  will  render  the 
respiratory  murmur  less  distinct.  If  few  in  number,  if  small,  if 
scattered  over  the  lungs,  they  so  slightly  modify  the  respiratory 
sounds  that,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  practised  ear  can  appreciate 
die  modification,  such  modification  cannot  be  understood  as  being 
available  to  the  general  course  of  practice ;  and  we  may  almost 
say,  therefore,  ihitt  in  such  circumstances  the  stethoscope  is  of 
no  use  in  phthisical  cases.  The  stroug  and  decisive  evidence, 
however,  which  is  afforded  by  its  employment  in  those  cases  in 
which  percussion  has  indicated  a  dull  sound  on  one  side  or  in  one 
part  of  the  chest,  and  the  certainty  acquired  in  such  cases  by  the 
employment  of  both  methods  in  conjunction,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  even  in  consumption  the  stethoscope  is  an  instrument 
not  to  be  neglected*  Its  use,  too,  is  by  no  means  thus  limited  in 
this  disorder,  in  the  progress  of  which  it  affords  othei-  and  perhaps 
infallible  diagnostics.  In  a  number  of  cases,  observes  M. 
Andral,  auscultation  renders  the  recognition  of  phthisis  more 
precise  and  more  exact;  and  it  marks,  much  better  than  any 
other  method  of  investigation,  the  extent,  the  seat,  and  the  degree 
of  the  alteration  which  the  lungs  have  undergone.  By  its  means, 
the  existence  of  cavities  in  the  lungs,  the  product  of  softened 
tubercles,  has  been  ascertained  in  cases  in  which  the  patients 
were  previously  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a  simple  bronchial 
affection,  or  perhaps  only  suspected  of  being  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  consumption^ — (p.  68.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  in  consumption  is 
what  is  called  pectoriloquism,  or  the  sensation,  if  the  patient 
speaks  during  the  time  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the 
chest  and  the  ear  to  the  stethoscope,  of  the  voice  of  the  patient 
passing  directly  through  the  instrumenL  This  sign  is  found 
when  a  cavity  is  already  produced  in  the  lungs  by  the  softening  of 
numerous  tubercles ;  and  it  is  of  course  not  often  heard  in  cases 
affording  the  least  hope  of  recovery.  The  exceptions  with  which 
the  indications  of  the  stethoscope  and  of  percussion  are  to  be 
received  in  consumption,  are  very  clearly  and  ably  stated  by  M. 
Andral;  and  even  the  sign  last-mentioned,  so  important  when  it 
is  heard,  is  sometimes,  it  seems,  not  beard,  even  when  a  cavity 
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really  eskte.  The  reader^  who  it  desirous  of  being  nuMrter  off  aN 
tbat  relates  to  this  sign,  should  carefully  peruse  the  explanatioiiSi 
cautions^  and  valuable  directions  of  the  great  iuveator  of  the  ste* 
thoflcope,  M.  Laennec,  cootaioed  in  &  chapter  ou  Phthisis 
PulniOQalis^  in  bis  masterly  Treatise  on  diseases  of  the  Chest  and 
on  Mediate  Auscultation,  and  als<»  in  the  notes  of  his  distinguisiMd 
translator.  Dr.  Forbes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  facts  relating  tu  the  nature  and 
progress  of  this  malady,  and  to  the  means  of  detecting  ita  es« 
istence.  Its  treatment  does  not  obtain  much  consideration  in  the 
work  before  us,  of  which  the  chief  objects  are  to  illustrate  the 
symptoms  and  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diseases.  But  we  cannot  thus 
dismiss  the  subject  at  a  time  when  the  public  attention  has  been 
challenged  with  more  than  conunon  effiositery,'and.in  the  face  of 
facts  of  an  appalling  kind,  to  the  efficacy  of  a  mode  of  cure  pro- 
fessed by  a  man  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
medical  science.  The  declared  destruction  of  a  few  patients^ 
and  the  suspected  murder  of  many  more,  are  probably  less  calcu- 
lated to  shake  a  confidence  which  rests  on  no  reasonable  ground, 
than  a  mere  consideration  of  the  prospect  of  cure  afforded  by  the 
actual  nature  of  the  malady  itself. 

If  we  suppose  the  disease  to  be  estdblished,  or  tubercles  to  be 
actually  formed  in  the  lungs,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  especial 
indications  of  treatment;  namely,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  these 
foreign  bodies,  and  to  check  the  symptoms  of  irritation  produced 
by  them,  not  only  in  the  lungs  but  m  other  organs.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  tubercles  is  often  declared  more  strongly  by  the 
supervention  of  these  secondary  irritations  than  by  any  primary 
embarrassment  in  the  functions  of  the  lungs  themselves.  It  is, 
consequently,  against  these  secondary  states  that  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioner  are  very  frequently  directed;  and  some  of  them-^— ia«* 
flammation  of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  for  example— de- 
mand the  promptest  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  tubercles,  before  existing  in  a  passive  condition, 
into  that  stage  in  which  they  work  the  most  serious  efeots  on  the 
general  constitution.  The  means  of  preventing  at  once  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  different  supervenmg  irritations,  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  process  of  tubercular  change,  are,  generally,  all 
such  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  excitement  of  the  vascular  system* 
The  presence  of  actual  inflammation  may  make  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  moderate  bleeding,  and  this  may  become  again  occa^ 
sionally  neoessary,  although  the  wasting  character  of  consureiptioti 
is  sufficiently  declarative  of  the  impropriety  of  the  repeated,  and 
as  it  were  periodical,  bleedings,  to  which  practitioners  have  some* 
times  resorted.     Blistering  the  chest,  as  near  as  possible  to  tlie 
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inflamed  part  of  the  lung,  ibe  exact  aitqalion  of  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  stethoscope*  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  tp  the* 
venesection ;  and,  in  many  cases,  if  re;K>rted  to  after  the  appiica^^ 
tion  of  leeches,  may  render  it  unnecessary  to  incur  the  incon- 
venience of  a  general  bleeding.  Irritations  of  the  larynx  and* 
trachea  (windpipe),  and  also  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  may 
generally  be  alleviated  by  these  means,  and  by  other  methods  of  pro* 
duciog  external  irritation;  as  well  as  that  distressing  disturbance 
of  the  stomach  which  is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  greater 
number  of  phthisical  patients.  With  the  same  intentions,  various 
soothing  medicines,  chiefly  mucilaginous  and  anodyne,  are  found 
to  be  serviceable;  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  diet  which  is 
moderately  nutritious,  but  from  which  every  thing  that  could  cause* 
excitement  is  carefully  excluded.  Every  part  of  the  regimen  of 
the  patient  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  conform  to  this  system ; 
violent  bodily  and  mental  exertions,  late  hours,  exposure  to  vicis- 
situdes of  weather,  insufficient  clothing  and  every  kind  of  irregu- 
larity are  to  be  diligently  avoided. 

By  the  early  and  rigid  adoption  of  measures  of  this  kind,  many 
individuals  in  whose  lunas  tubercles  actually  exist,  are  enabled  to 
maintain  a  coudition  of  health  very  little  interrupted,  and  the  du- 
ration of  life  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  prolonged.  Both  of 
the  indications  already  mentioned  are  indeed  thus  simultaneously 
accomplished. 

In  variable  climates  like  our  own  there  is  always  an  additional 
difliculty  to  be  contended  against,  arising  out  of  the  perpetual 
irritation  of  the  air-passages,  by  the  actual  contact  and  unavoidable 
reception  of  the  air  itself.  If,  desirous  altogether  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  the  patient  is  restricted  to  the  air  of  rooms  of  which 
the  temperature  is  carefully  regulated,  the  want  of  invigorating 
freshness  is  too  often  productive  of  general  effects  which  induce 
some  other  disadvantages,  both  as  regards  the  general  health  and 
the  pnlmonary  disease ;  and  if  attempts  are  made  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  that  freshness  which  the  external  air  alone  can  impart, 
hardly  any  care  or  watching  can  lon^  prevent  some  accidental  ex- 
posure which  brings  on  an  aggravation  of  symptoms  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  repel.  1  he  hope  of  securing  the  advantage, 
without  incurring  the  counterbalancing  disadvantages,  produces 
the  numerous  annual  migrations  of  the  consumptive  to  various 
pmrtB  of  foreign  countries  and  of  our  own;  and  these  again  impart 
a  high  degree  of  interest  to  the  character  of  particular  countries 
of  the  continent,  or  of  particular  islands  to  which  so  many  sail  in 
quest  of  health,  or  of  particular  parts  of  our  own  island,  to  which 
Uioae  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  leave  their  native  country 
commonly  resort.    The  desired  climate  for  a  consumptive  patient 
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it  one  ^ich  is  dry,  warm  or  temperflle,  and  sabject  ta  few  vidaai- 
tudes.  There  is,  unfortuiiately,  much  difficulty  is  finding  such  a 
dimate  in  our  own  country.  We  may  obtain  warmth  in  Devon** 
shire,  and  generally  along  the  southern  coast  of  England ;  but  not 
warmth  with  dryness,  or  warmth  free  from  vicissitudes.  Dryness 
is  to  be  found  on  the  heights  of  Clifton  or  Malvern,  but  dryness 
without  sufficient  warmth,  or  sufficient  protection  from  severe 
winds.  The  sheltered  vallies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  or 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  or  the  southern  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  seem  to  afibrd  the  best  winter  residence.  During  that 
season  the  temperature  of  Devonshire  is  5*  above  that  of  London. 
Hastings,  and  the  beautiful  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  Under- 
cliff,  are  perhaps  the  most  sheltered  from  the  piercing  winds  of 
spring.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  the  heights  of  Clifton  or  of  Mai- 
vem  oflfer  some  advantages;  and  during  the  autumnal  heats,  pro- 
bably no  situation  is  better  than  Brighton. 

That  which  gives  to  any  one  place  or  district  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  another,  is  the  equal  distribution  of  heat  throughout 
its  year.  A  climate,  like  that  of  Paris,  where  the  heat  of  summer 
18  very  great,  and  the  coldness  of  the  winter  excessive,  is  worse  for 
the  consumptive  patient  than  any  part  of  our  own  island;  Yet 
patients  are  sometimes  contented  to  "  go  abroad  for  their  health,'* 
leaving  their  residence  to  be  determined  by  accident;  and  seeming 
to  imagine  that  some  peculiar  virtue  is  attached  to  every  acre  of 
a  foreign  soil.  But  the  same  country,  or  certainly  a  country  so 
extensive  as  France,  may  contain  climates  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  That  of  the  south-east  of  France,  for  instance,  differs 
exceedingly  from  that  of  the  south-west  of  that  country,  which, 
like  the  south-west  parts  of  England,  is  warm  and  relaxing,  but 
subject  to  violent  winds ;  whilst  that  of  the  south-east,  although 
d*  above  the  south-west  m  mere  temperature,  is  subject  to  sharper 
winds,  which  try  the  consumptive  mvalid  much  more  severely. 
No  where  in  Europe  is  there  perfect  shelter  fix>m  the  winds  of  the 
spring.  Even  at  Nice,  where  the  winter  is  so  mild,  the  months 
of  March  and  April  are  particularly  unsuitable  to  pulmonary 
invalids;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Montpellier  and  Mar- 
seilles. There  are  spots  in  Italy  which  are  less  exposed  to  these 
disadvantages.  Yet  even  in  Rome,  distinguished  for  its  soft  and 
delightful  air,  and  for  its  general  dryness,  it  is  very  common  in 
spring  to  have  cold  winds  prevailing  until  sunset;  and  the  mal&ria 
renders  it  an  undesirable  residence  in  the  summer.  The  winter 
of  Naples  is  well  adapted  to  an  invalid ;  but  at  Naples  also  they 
complain  of  the  coldness  of  the  spring.  Summer,  too,  brings  ita 
disadvantages  in  a  warm  climate;  although  there  are  situations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  which  are  considered  agreeable 
even  in  that  season;  but  excepting  such  situations,  and  the  baths 
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of  LiKca,  the  wann^  of  an  ludiaa  aummer  is  mtieh  too  great  foe 
invalids  to  bear  with  impuiiitjr.  For  this  reason  the  suffering 
patient  is  often  compelled  to  undertake  a  fatiguing  journej»  either 
to  England  or  into  Switzerland^  or  to  what  seems  better  than  either, 
for  a  summer  residence,  to  Ems  on  the  Rhine.  Bj  a  sufficiently 
I>rolonged  residence  at  any  one  of  the  places  which  we  have  men* 
tioned,  particularly  if  care  is  taken  to  guard  the  invalid  from 
the  particular  vicissitudes  which  are  found  most  to  distress  him, 
we  fieel  confident  that  the  pro^p^  of  consumption  may  be  de* 
layed,  and  all  the  inevitable  irritations  attending  its  progress 
mocb  alleviated. 

More  sanguine  hopes  arise  at  tlie  mention  of  the  island  of 
Madeira;  which  boasts  of  a  climate  far  superior  to  that  of  France, 
or  of  any  part  of  Italy ;  and  one  which  combines  the  requisites 
both  for  a  summer  and  a  winter  place  of  residence.    Almost 
wholly  exempt  from  the  keen  winds  which  prevail  so  generally 
over  the  European  continent,  and  enjoying  a  high  winter  tem* 
peialure,  the  equability  of  its  climate  is  quite  remarkable;  and  the 
summer  is  not  so  hot  as  to  drive  away  those  who  seek  its  shelter 
from  the  severe  winter  of  their  own  land.    Thus  it  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Clark,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  tlie  Influence  of  Climate 
in  the  Cure  of  Diseases,  that  whilst  the  Madeira  winter  is  2,& 
Warmer  than  that  of  London,  the  summer-heat  of  Madeira  only 
exceeds  that  of  London  by  T**;  and  whilst  the  winter  at  Madeira 
is  12*  warmer  than  the  winter  in  Italy,  the  Madeira  summer  is  5** 
cooler  than  the  Italian  summer.     Nor  are  the  variations  of  teni>> 
perature  from  day  to  day  sudden  or  considerable ;  and  the  rain 
which  falk  is  commonly  confined  to  the  autumnal  season.     So 
that,  altogether,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
a  place  more  likely  to  preserve  the  life  of  those  threatened  or 
arocted  vrith  consumption  than  Madeira.    Still,  it  is  to  be  re* 
membered,  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  confirmed  con* 
snmpdoD,  that  much  relief,  or  much  prolongation  of  life,  are  not 
to  be  expected  in  any  climate  whatever;  and  that  the  cases  bene- 
fited even  by  the  salubrious  air  of  Madeira  are  incipient  cases. 
Of  these^  a  laige  majority  undergo  such  improvement  as  to  main* 
tain  a  very  hi^h  character  for  the  island  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
consomptive  invalids. 

On  the  whole,  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  tubercles, 
and  of  the  inevitable  dianges  which  they  undergo,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  all  experience,  do  but  too  strongly  confirm  the  opiniop, 
that  human  resources  against  the  fatal  progress  of  consumption 
are  few  and  limited  in  power;  that  the  retardation  of  the  malady, 
and  sonoie  mitigation  of  its  attendant  inconveniences,  are  nearly  all 
that  can  be  hoped  for;  and  that  perfect  recovery,  where  the  tuber- 
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des  are  numerous  and  far  advanced,  is  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  expected.  In  the  retardation  of  the  malady,  how- 
ever, and,  we  would  add,  in  its  prevention  in  persons  predisposed 
to  it  by  birth  or  natural  consUtution,  so  much  may  yet  be  done 
by  careful  diet  and  regimen,  by  attention  to  clothing,  and  exercise 
more  especially,  as  well  to  reward  the  pains  required  to  order 
these  particulars  properly  and  effectually. 

That  tubercles  already  deposited  in  the  lungs  may  be  removed 
by  absorption,  or  that  the  constitution  can  be  supported  through 
the  processes  by  which  even  a  large  collection  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly be  eliminated  from  the  lungs,  are  things  which  yet  exist  only 
in  the  dreams  of  the  sanguine,  or  in  the  bold  promises  of  those 
whom  ignorance  endows  with  confidence.  That  the  public  should 
readily  believe  in  the  curative  power  of  inhalation,  or  in  tlie  effi- 
cacy of  barbarous  methods  of  destroying  large  portions  of  the 
integuments  of  the  body  by  corrosive  substances,  unknown  in 
medicine,  and  presumptuously  borrowed  from  the  coarser  arts, 
can  only,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  limited  diffusion* 
even  in  these  times,  of  really  useful  knowledge. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Hinterlassene  SchrifUn  von  Carl  Maria  von  We- 
ber,  herausgegeben  von  Theodore  Hell.     (Posthumous  works 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  published  by  Theodore  Hell.)  Dres- 
den, und  Leipzig,  1B28.     3  vols.  ISmo. 
2.  XcfeiisiescArei6tf//g  von  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  (Life  of  ditto.) 

Gotha.     1829.    4to. 
Mr.  Theodore  Hbll,  ''  a  name  tannusical  to  Volscian  ears," 
announces  himself  as  the  executor  of  Weber  and  guardian  of  his 
sons;  and  in  this  capacity  of  executor  he  has  laid  before  the 
public  the  posthumous  works  of  his  deceased  friend,  accompa- 
nied with  various  dissertations  of  his  own,  critical  and  biographi- 
cal.    We  are   sorry  we  cannot  congratulate  him  either  on  the 
care  or  judgment  with  which  he  has  performed  his  task;  his  ma- 
terials follow  each  other  In  most  admired  disorder; — now  a  por- 
tion of  a  romance  by  Weber  himself;  now,  a  thin  layer  of  bio- 
graphy from  Mr.  Hell:  then  a  set  of  musical  critiques  and  occa- 
sional notices  of  matters  musical  by  Weber;  then,  another  por- 
tion of  his  biography  by  the  executor  ^  in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out:'' — then  Weber  and  his  criticisms  again.     But  want  of 
order  is  not  all  we  have  to  complain  of.     Musicians,  who  cannot 
afford  time,  like  Gretry,  to  exhibit  a  portrait  of  their  own  mind, 
should  at  least  confide  their  musical  MS.  to  a  musical  executor. 
Their  life  is  not  safe  in  any  other  hands.     What  the  public  expect 
from  the  biographer  of  Weber  is  a  sketch  at  least  of  the  peculiar 
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features  of  his  mind  as  an  artist,  of  tbe  gradual  culture  by  which 
it  was  formed,  the  circumstances  which  furthered  and  the  obsta- 
cles that  repressed  its  progress ; — his  habits  of  study  and  com- 
position,  and  some  attempt  to  trace  those  influences  whicbf  ope- 
rating upon  his  peculiar  temperament,  gave  rise  to  that  wild  spirit 
of  romance  which  breathes  through  his  compositions.  What  Mn 
Hell  on  the  contrary  gives  us,  is  a  long  prosing  discussion  on  his 
literary  abilities  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  in  which  field  the  execu- 
tor seems  to  look  upon  him  as  another  Salvator;  vague  and  gene- 
ral tirades  about  his  wit,  humour  and  conversational  powers,  and 
the  cordial  fellowship  in  which  he  lived  with  Kind  the  editor,  and 
some  other  of  the  better  spirits  of  Dresden;  while  with  regard  to 
the  immortal  part  of  him,  his  habits  and  efforts  as  a  musician — 
every  thing  which  gives  importance  or  value  to  the  other  trifles, 
his  book  preserves  a  decorous  silence;  Hamlet, in  short,  is  entirely 
omitted  m  bis  own  play. 

Probably  the  same  reasons  which  led  the  country  manager  to 
the  suppression  of  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  have 
weighed  with  Mr.  Hell.  He  feels  he  has  no  one  to  take  the  part. 
In  stage  language,  Mr.  Hell  cannot  double  the  musical  critic  with 
tbe  literary;  and  so  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
Weber*s  fame  as  a  musician  will  probably  stand  high  enough 
without  his  aid,  he  devotes  himself,  with  much  executorial  piety, 
to  the  task  of  elevating  his  nuga  literaria  to  a  corresponding 
altitude. 

We  fear,  therefore,  that  any  information  we  may  have  it  in  our 
power  to  communicate  through  the  medium  of  this  work,  must  be 
meagre  and  scanty;  but  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  other  sources 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  authentic  par- 
ticulars relative  to  this  great,  we  may  truly  add  this  good,  man. 
Some  features  of  his  mind,  we  think,  will  be  clear  enough  from 
this  sketch,  others  will  be  indicated  more  or  less  plainly ;  where 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  his  own  correspondence  or  remarks  we 
shall  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself;  where  we  are  destitute  of 
information,  we  shall  leave  the  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  some  fu- 
ture biographer. 

Weber  was  bom  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  on  the  IBth  Dec.  1786. 
Like  almost  every  other  great  composer,  his  father  was  a  musi- 
cian. He  was  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  at  an  early  period 
anxiously  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  son.  The 
retired  habits  of  his  family,  his  early  intercourse  with  persons 
older  than  himself,  and  his  seclusion  from  the  society  of  rude  and 
bobterous  playmates,  soon  excited  in  his  mind  a  disposition  to 
thought,  and  taught  him  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own  imagination. 
**  1  lieated  my  fancy/'  says  Weber  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
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loDg  afterwards,  ^  with  the  reading  of  rommceB,  and  (Mctured  to 
myself  models  of  iikal  exceUence/'  These  sedentary  pursuits  and 
early  wanderings  of  imagination,  while  they  matured  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  not  improbably  laid  the  foundation  of  that  phy- 
sical weakness  which  too  soon  terminated  in  disease.  His  occo- 
pations  were  incessant.  Music  at  first  onl^  shared  his  attention 
with  paintmg  and  drawing.  He  wrought  m  crayons,  in  oil,  in 
water-colours;  he  etched  very  tolerably;  every  thing,  in  short,  in- 
dicated that  restless  activity  of  mind,  which,  whether  it  be  spread 
over  the  whole  field  of  art,  or  poured  into  a  single  channel,  seems 
to  be  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  genins.  Gradually  the  mas- 
ter-feeling of  his  soul  assumed  the  preponderance,  and  banished 
its  rivals  from  the  scene;  painting  and  etching  dropt  silently  mto 
abeyance,  and  music  engrosssd  the  whole  energies  of  his  jouthful 
mind. 

His  studies  in  this  art  were  not  a  little  retarded  by  bis  father^s 
frequent  change  of  residence,  and  the  consequent  alteration  which 
took  place  in  the  systems  and  modes  of  tuition  to  which  be  was 
subjected.  On  the  other  hand,  these  changes,  by  leading  him  to 
reflect,  and  compare,  and  analyse,  probably  developed  and  assisted 
the  constitution  of  an  enlarged  musical  taste,  lo  Hauschkel  of 
Hildburghansen,  in  particular,  Weber,  in  a  little  fragment  of  auto- 
biography which  he  began  at  Dresden,  expresses  his  high  obliga- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  whatever  skill  he  professed  as  a  piano- 
forte player;  particularly  in  rendering  him  equally  adroit  in  die 
use  of  both  hands.  His  father,. who  witnessed  his  progress  with 
pleasure,  took  him  when  about  eleven  years  old  to  Saltzbui^,  and 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  Michael  Haydn*  "  But  there  was 
too  awful  a  distance,"  says  Weber, ''  between  the  old  man  and  die 
child.  1  learnt  little  with  him  and  with  great  difficuky."  To 
encourage  him,  however,  his  father  printed,  in  1 798,  six  fngnes 
which  he  had  composed,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year  took  him 
to  Munich,  where  he  received  instructions  in  singing  from  Valesi, 
and  in  harmony  from  the  court-organist  Kalcher,  to  whose 
clear,  progressive  and  unwearied  instructions,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  grand  elements  of  composition,  the  treatment  of 
subjects  in  four  parts,  he  expresses  himself  as  greatly  indebted. 
Weber's  inclination  towards  dramatic  music  soon  began  to  display 
itself.  Under  die  eye  of  his  master  he  now  wrote  an  opera  enti- 
tled "  The  Power  of  Love  and  Wine,"  besides  a  mass,  numerous 
sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  violin  trios,  8cc.,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  committed  to  the  flames.  Even  the  field  of 
music,  it  seemed,  was  not  wide  enough  for  him.  Senefelder*s 
discovery  of  lithographic  printing  all  at  once  inspired  him^with 
the  resolution  of  turning  lithographer.    He  thought  he  had  dis- 
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covered  an  improyed  j>roces8  b  lithognipby,  and  forthwith  set 
about  reducing  his  invention  to  practice,  by  removing  to  Freyberg 
and  actually  commencing  the  practice  of  the  art.  But  the  nye- 
cbanicaU  ^'spirit^killing"  drudgery,  as  he  calls  it,  of  this  employ- 
ment soon  became  repulsive,  and  throwing  away  his  alkalies  and 
his  dabbers,  he  returned  with  a  warmer  and  now  unalterable 
attachment  to  his  former  studies. 

In  1800,  he  composed  the  music  of  the  Chevalier  Steinberg*s 
opera,  '*  TW  Maid  of  the  Woods,**  (Das  Waldmadchen,)  which 
though  he  himself  characterizes  it  **  as  a  very  immature  produc- 
tion, only  not  entirely  destitute  of  occasional  invention,"  appears 
to  hiive  been  received  with  approbation  even  in  Berlm  and 
Petersburgh,  no  trifling  distinction  for  the  work  of  a  boy  of  four- 
teen. An  article  in  the  Musical  Gazette  about  this  time,  (1801,) 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  composing  a  piece  in  a  different 
style,  in  which  old  and  forgotten  instruments  should  be  introduced. 
To  tills  archaeological  opera  he  gave  the  name  of  ^'  Peter  Schmoll 
and  his  Neighbours,"  (Peter  Schmoll  und  seine  Nachbam.)  It 
was  played  in  Augsburg,  as  he  himself  drily  and  significantly 
observes,  "  without  any  remarkable  consequences ;"  the  most 
agreeable  circumstance  attending  this  antiquarian  capriccio  being, 
that  it  procured  him  the  following  kind  notice  from  his  old 
master,  Michael  Haydn : — ''  As  far  as  I  may  pretend  to  judge, 
(says  he,)  I  most  truly  and  candidly  say,  that  this  opera  not  only 
possesses  great  power  and  effect,  but  is  composed  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint.  To  spirit  and  liveliness,  the 
composer  has  added  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  and  the  music  is 
moreover  perfectly  suited  to  the  words."  Another  of  his  roasters, 
in  alluding  to  the  same  opera,  with  respect  to  its  author,  made 
use  of  the  remarkable  and  prophetic  expression  ''  erit  mature  ut 
Mozart ;''  and  even  Weber  himself  seems  to  have  thought  some 
portions  of  it  deserving  of  preservation,  for  he  afterwards  retouched 
(be  overture,  and  had  it  printed  by  Gambard. 

In  1802  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  musical  tour  through 
Leipzig,  Hamburg  and  Holstein,  in  the  course  of  which  he  col- 
lected and  studied  various  theoretical  works  on  music,  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  but,  as  would  appear  from  his  own  confession, 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  tilling  his  mind  with  conflicting 
and  undigested  theories.  While  in  this  bewildered  state,  he  seems 
to  have  been  grievously  annoyed  by  an  unlucky  physician,  who 
with  the  perplexing  question  '^  Why?"  used  to  assail  and  gener- 
ally overturn  the  prmciples,  such  as  they  were,  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  **  A  confounded  Doctor 
of  Medicine,"  says  he, ''  to  whom  I  was  giving  instructions  in 
thorough  tiass,  pestered  me  so  with  his  queries,  had  so  little 
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respect  for  the  authority  of  names,  and  was  so  determined  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  that  with  all  my  omniscience,  I  felt 
myself  now  and  then  fairly  nonplused.  1  resolved  at  last  to  treat 
music  as  other  studies  are  treated,  to  be  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  every  progressive  step."  By  these  means,  proceeding  in  his 
investigations  with  the  most  undaunted  perseverance,  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  same  method  to  which  modem  re- 
search has  been  indebted  for  its  success  in  the  physical  sciences, 
after  a  time  Weber  not  only  emerged  from  the  limbo  of  doubt, 
into  which  the  faulty  and  hypothetical  systems  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  cast  him,  but  brought  with  him  a  more  philosophical 
'  system  of  his  own,  based  upon  experience  and  the  observation 
of  nature.  Having  thoroughly  grounded  himself  in  the  principles 
of  his  art,  he  now  sought  a  proper  field  for  its  display. 

Vienna  is,  in  Germany,  the  Holy  Land  to  which  all  musical 
devotees  make  their  pilgrimage,  and  Weber  also  turned  his  fiice 
to  the  east.  His  reception  was  kind  and  cordial.  Musicians,  in 
general,  are  not  conspicuous  for  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse 
with  each  other ;  but  Weber  was  received  with  generous  sympa- 
thy by  those  in  whose  minds  his  rising  genius  and  boundless  ap- 
plication might  have  excited  envy.  The  Abb6  Vogler,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  new  acquaintances,  advised  him  at  once  to  lay 
aside  all  premature  attempts  to  acquire  distinction,  and  to  devote 
himself  silently  and  steadily  for  two  years  more  to  the  critical 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  a  course  which  he  rigidly 
followed  out  under  the  Abba's  personal  superintendence,  though 
he  admits  that  the  effort  which  it  cost  him,  was  at  first,  a  painM 
one. 

Anxious  to  perfect  his  education  by  a  more  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  dramatic  and  musical  effect,  he  about  this  time 
accepted  of  the  situation  of  music  director  in  Breslau.  Here  he 
formed  a  new  orchestra  and  chorus,  remodelled  several  of  his 
earlier  works,  and  composed  the  greater  part  of  Rode's  opera  of 
RubezahL  His  numerous  duties  left  him  little  time  for  original 
composition,  but  the  contrasted  nature  of  those  works  which,  in 
his  official  situation,  he  had  to  bring  out  and  superintend,  served 
to  exercise  his  mind,  as  he  says,  in  discriminating  musical 
effects,  and  in  exhibiting  the  practical  application  of  those  views 
which  his  theories  had  suggested,  while  it  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  the  beaten  track  of  any  one  composer. 

For  a  short  time,  in  1 B06,  he  took  the  direction  of  the  theatre 
at  Carisruhe,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg, 
but  his  employment,  and  the  neat  little  theatre  itself,  were  soon 
put  an  end  to  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Music  he  found  for  a  lime 
to  be  an  unprofitable  servant :  a  march  was  the  only  movement 
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which  was  popular,  and  the.  only  instriunenlt  which  were  heard 
were  the  drum  and  the  trumpet  Daring  these  evil  times 
Weber  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  Louis  of 
Wirtemberg,  at  Stut^;ard,  where  he  rewrote  his  opera  of  the  Wood 
Girl,  and  composed  various  smaller  pieces,  including  Der  enie 
Ton  (The  First  Sound),  till  the  political  atmosphere  began  to 
clear  in  18  JO,  and  restored  him  again  to  his  profession.  **  From 
this  time/'  says  be,  (writing  afterwards  in  ]817y)  ''I  may  consider 
my  opinions  as  pretty  much  made  up  on  the  subject  of  music, 
and  all  that  time  has  since  done,  or  can  do,  is  merely  the  round- 
ing-off  of  sharp  angles,  and  the  imparting  additional  clearness 
and  comprehensibility  to  principles  which  were  already  firmly 
established  in  my  mmd/'  He  now  travelled  through  Germany  in 
various  directions,  and  his  operas  were  played  with  success  in 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  In  conjunction  with 
Meyerbeer  and  Gansbacher,  he  enjoyed  (and  with  more  benefi- 
cial results  than  before)  all  the  advantages  which  the  fine  taste, 
profound  knowledge,  and  great  experience  of  Yogler  could  im- 
parl. The  Abb6  was  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  and  Weber 
seems  to  have  received  his  last  instructions  as  a  sacred  legacy. 
'^  Once  more  only,"  says  he,  '^  I  saw  him  in  Vienna,  fully  sympa- 
thising with  my  success.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes !"  The  opera  of 
Abon  Hassan  was  the  composition  of  this  period. 

In  January,  18 13,  he  undertook  (with  some  reluctance,  for  he 
foresaw  the  Augean  nature  of  the  task  which  awaited  him,)  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Prague.  Every  thing  had  to  be  re- 
oiganized,  and  his  efforts  at  reform  were  retarded  by  intrigues 
ai^  obstacles  of  every  kind.  He  wrote  to  Liebich,  the  stage- 
manager  at  Prague,  on  the  subject  of  these  annoyances,  with  feeling, 
but  with  that  calm  and  dignified  sense  of  his  own  uprightness  and 
superiority  which  was  blended  in  his  mind  with  a  singular  mo- 
desty. He  mentions  that  he  had  at  last  come  to  the  resolution 
of  giving  up  his  obnoxious  situation  at  Prague.  ''  Think  not, 
however, "  he  observes  in  conclusion,  <'  that  this  resolution  is 
founded  on  any  feelings  of  irritation  or  pride,  but  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  I  can  no  longer  remain  here  for  good.  While  I  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  helm,  my  management  will  always  afford  me  the 
same  pleasure  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same  exertions.*'  Ac- 
cordingly with  unpretending  patience,  he  laboured  for  months 
before  laying  down  the  direction  to  complete  and  simplify  all  the 
'  arrangements  of  the  opera  for  his  successor,  to  fill  up  catalogues, 
inventories,  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  reduce  the  operatic  chaos  into 
order  and  regularity.  Having  done  so  as  weU  as  he  could,  almost 
at  the  sacrifice  of  any  attempt  at  composition  of  his  own,  (for  his 
residence  at  Prague  is  hardly  distinguished  by  any  work  of  coase- 
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MCffice,  Mve  bit  cantsta  of  '^  Kainpf  lAid  Sieg/'  aud'hismiinc  to 
Korner's  "  Leyer  aad  Scfaweit,")  he  retigned  fats  office. 

«  I  now"  says  he,  (Man*  26,  181 8>)  *^«  oat  on  my  pilgifmage 
Ihroagh  the  vtatid^  calmly  wakliig  fbr  thai  tpbeiv  of  openitSonf  which 
fkie  might  assign  to  me.  Nnmefoas  Mid  eemplitig  elSen  teachcd  me  ham 
ati  sidea^  hot  ao  iavtotidir  to  aaaist  in  the  foraniaoa  of  m  Gennan  opera 
in  Dresden  was  the  only  one  soffioiently  attnetcve  to  decide  me.  And 
here  I  am  labouring  with  might  and  main  at  the  duties  assigned  to  me  ^ 
and  when  they  shau  lay  a  stone  upon  my  grave,  I  trust  they  will  be  able 
to  write  on  it — ^hebs  x^usa  on£  who  xbant  honestly  towabm  music, 

AND  T0WABD8  MEN.'* 

Well  might  Weber  describe  himself  aa  working  with  inig^t 
And  main  duriag  his  residence  at  Dresden^  He  had  come  thither 
•in  JaiMiary,  1817»  and  though  his  reaidenee  was  on  the  whole  a 
lilppy  OB^  it  was  the  eontentmenl  d^ived  from  successful  but 
uneeesing  and  laborious  exertion— varied  only  by  the  occasional 
aooiety  of  a  few  congenial  minds,  and  the  constant  and  well- 
.«Krited  tribute  of  '*  respect  from  the  reapected."  Even  if  Weber 
could  have  eaten  the  bread  of  idleness^  it  wns  not  in  his  nature  to 
sit  down  in  indolence.  The  same  activity  o(  mind,  which  in  early 
youth  engaged  him  in  painting,  etching,  and  even  the  more  me- 
chanical labour  of  lithography,  made  him  devote  the  lior^t  ini^T' 
cesiva  which  he  could  spare  from  his  professional  avocations  (and 
these  intervala  were  not  many)  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
general  literature.  He  puUisbed  from  time  to  time  short  critic 
cisms  on  professional  aubyects,  new  operas,  concerts,  or  eleoften- 
tary  works  on  music  generally,  anonymously  or  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Melos,  Sitnon  Knaster,  or  some  sucfa  pseadonym#  moet 
of  them  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  depth,  often  by  force  aad 
happiness  of  expression,  and  uniformly  by  a  noble  candour  and 
sensibility  to  the  merit  of  othera.  Many  little  poems  and  copioa 
of  versesy  epigrams,  and  translations  from  the  Italian,  also  dropped 
fmn  his  pen  at  these  times,  though  in  general  they  were  com- 
mumcatad  only  to  some  of  his  friends,  or  left  to  repose  in  his 
desk.  They  indicate,  aa  might  be  anticipated,  a  fine  ear  for  ver- 
aificationy  and  a  conskierable  turn  for  humour.  This  quality  ap- 
pears a  little  overstrained  in  the  longest  of  hia  prodactiont ^  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete,  entitled  "Tonkiinatlers  Leben,  (''  the 
Life  of  a  Musical  Artist/^)  a  humorous  arabesque,  m  which 
scenes  from  Weber's  6wn  musical  life,  or  that  of  others,  criti- 
cisms  upon  existing  notions  in  the  art,  or  in  dramatic  literature, 
are  worked  up  into  a  Shandean  kind  of  romance,  of  which  some 
apecimena  appeared  in  various  German  periodicals,  and  are  re- 
printed  in  the  present  work.  His  humour,  there  is  reason  to 
believe^  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  hia  converaatioa  in 
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soeietyi  wbeiv/bis  gdod^oaftimd.piajrfal  Mtiie  and  jrwietgr  of  oot^ 
ception  are  spoken  of  > by  in»  friends  in  h^|b  terms.  OAm  m 
those  quiet  evening  eircles  where  W«ber  used  to  unbend  afker  die' 
fatigues  of  a  laborious  day,  and  wbere  each  of  the  company  was 
called  on  alternately  to  contribute  some  poem  or  title,  or  perhaps 
to  take  up  and  carry  on  a  story  begun  by  another,  his  readiness 
of  invention  and  command  of  language  rendered  him  a  delightful 
visitor. 

These  symposia,  however,  exhibit  the  bright  side  of  the  com- 
poser's life;  *'  the  weariness^  the  fever,  and  the  fret,**  of  incessant 
occupation  and  wavering  health,  to  which  he  was  exposed  during 
thb  his  residence  at  Dresden,  as  he  describes  it  himself  in  a 
letter  written  in  1818,  must  be  taken  inio  view,  to  complete  tbe 
picture.  Weber  had  been  rash  enough,  in  atti  onguard^d  tm>- 
ment,  to  promise  to  review  some  musical  production  of  a  brother 
artist,  and  had  been  prevented  by  his  multifarious  avocations 
from  fulfilling  his  promise.  He  had  in  the  meantime  received  a 
most  iropertment  and  vexatious  letter  from  die  brother  of  tbe 
musician,  to  which  he  thus  replied: 

''  I  was  indebted,  when  I  left  Prague,  to  my  Boblisber,  in  a  variety  of 
works  already  begun  and  paid  for.  I  went  to  Berlin.  I  gave  no  con- 
certs that  I  might  lose  no  time,  t  worked  day  and  night,  and  had 
almost  completed  my  task^  when  I  was  inrited  to  Dresden  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  German  opera  there.  I  came  and  found  prejudices  to 
contend  witb^  obstacles  of  every  kind  to  overcome,  engagemeots  to  form, 
correspondence  to  carry  on  with  all  quarters  of  Germany,  a  corps  to 
oi^ganise  from  the  foundation,  for  an  6peni,  which,  with  aJi  its  Umited 
neansy  has  since  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  oourt  and  the  public. 
It  was  a  hard  time  of  restlessness  and  care,  and  my  health  was  oroken 
by  it.  The  pressure  of  employment  on  all  sides  was  so  great,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  think  of  composition.  I  had  been  deprived  of  tJl  social  in- 
tercourse with  my  friends,  some  of  whom  bad  scarcely  received  a  token 
of  my  existence  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  had  hoped  to  carry  through  my 
arrangements  for  my  marriage  in  the  end  of  August,  when  the  task  was 
suddenly  imposed  upon  me  of  composing  an  Italian  cantata  for  the 
nuptial  ceremony  of  our  Princess  Maria  Anne,  to  be  completed  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  in  tbe  midst  of  my  arrangements  for  my  new 
resMience.  The  ceremony  was  put  off  from  dw  to  day,  and  this  period 
of  uncertainly,  night  and  dav,  1  shall  never  toiget.  At  last,  on  the 
dOth  of  October,  I  was  aUowed  to  set  out.  1  completed  my  marriage  at 
Prague  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  paid  a  visit  on  family  matters  to 
Manhelm.  I  had  taken  your  brother's  work  with  me  in  the  carriage, 
that  I  might  avail  myself  of  anv  moment  I  could  find,  bat  it  was  im* 
possible.  In  the  end  of  December  f  returned,  when  a  fearful  heap  of 
arrears  awaited  me.  I  had  pledged  myself  to  the  king  to  prepare  a  nasa 
for  Ms  birA-doy,  which  was  to  be  my  gvcatest  work,  it  was  oompieied 
on  the  8lh  of  Marah,  181S»  bang  the  fiuit  of  noctamal  laboor,  at  a 
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time  wben  I  was  cm  the  point  of  taking  leave  of  this  world  altogether. 
My  colleague  Moriacchi  had  heen  traveHing  in  Italy  on  leare  ever  since 
the  end  of  August,  1817,  and  thus  every  thing  lay  on  my  shoulders  *  * 
*  *  Can  a  man,  who  has  been  conducting  the  opera  for  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half,  without  playing  a  single  piece  of  his  own,  though  he 
had  every  facility  for  so  doing— who  is  still  indebted  to  his  publisher  in 
the  completion  of  works  begun  a  year  before, — who  has  been  for  the 
same  time,  in  a  manner,  dead  to  his  friends,  who  has  been  unable  to 
complete  the  opera  which  was  expected  at  Berlin,  be  accused  of  thinking 
only  of  himseir,  or  of  wishing  to  suppress  the  talents  of  others  ?  Both 
here  and  in  Prague  I  have  purposely  represented  nothing  of  my  own,  in 
order  to  convince  the  world  that  there  may  be  such  beings  in  it  as  directors 
who  can  foster  the  talents  of  others,  and  can  be  contented  without  listen'^ 
ing  eternally  to  their  own  music.  I  have  not  succeededi  it  would  seem, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart.*' 

His  marriaee,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  above  letter,  was  a 
happy  one.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  actress,  Caroline  Brand, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  when  at  Prague. 
Weber  had,  in  his  extreme  love  of  simplicity,  and  fear  of  display, 
forbidden  all  music  on  the  occasion ;  but,  to  his  surprise  and  emo- 
tion, no  sooner  bad  the  priest  concluded  the  ceremony,  than  a 
burst  of  music  from  the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  his  scholars, 
who  had  been  anxious  thus  to  express  their  sympathy,  greeted 
the  newly-married  pair. 

These  proofs  of  sympathy  from  his  scholars  were  not  undo* 
served.  The  task  of  instruction,  even  amidst  his  numerous  and 
distracting  avocations,  had  always  been  discharged  by  Weber 
with  that  zeal  and  conscientiousness  which  pervaded  his  con- 
duct in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Young  as  be  was,  his  distin- 
guished talent  and  enthusiasm  for  the  art  had  early  attracted  to- 
wards him  many  pupils,  and  he  seems  to  have  mingled  with  his 
musical  tuition  an  almost  parental  regard  and  anxiety  for  their 
success  in  life,  and  the  general  formation  of  their  character.  He 
censured  their  moral  errors  with  the  same  readiness  as  their 
musical,  he  harmonized  their  whole  mental  constitution,  and  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  it  that  piety,  charity,  and  unshaken 
but  unpretending  rectitude  of  purpose,  which  distinguished  his 
own.  Some  passages,  in  a  farewell  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a 
pupil  who  was  about  to  leave  him  to  commence  his  career  in  the 
world,  indicate  a  remarkable  union  of  tenderness  and  good  sense. 

"  I  feel  myself  called  on,  dear  Emilius,  before  our  parting,  to  repeat 
to  you  in  writing  what  I  have  so  often  veH>ally  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  your  heart.  When  you  became  my  scholar,  I  felt  myself  charged 
with  the  care  of  your  whde  being,  for  I  cannot  separate  the  artist  from 
the  Mian.    You  know  how  thoroughly  I  despise  that  mbcallsd  '  geni- 
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ality/  which  coosideis  the  life  of  an  artist  as  a  license  to  ail  excesses^ 
and  a  permission  to  violate  all  the  restraints  of  modesty  and  decorumr 
Tme,  an  indulgence  in  the  dreams  of  fancy  is  but  too  apt  to  infect  oui; 
intercourse  with  real  life;  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  ourselves  so  carried  away. 
But  here  it  is  that  a  man  must  preserve  his  strength  of  mind,  and  make 
his  choice,  whether  hy  goveruing  his  feelings  he  shall  move  at  once 
freely  and  steadily  along  the  path  which  is  pointed  out  for  him;  or  whe- 
ther, not  possessing,  hut  possessed  by  his  feelings,  he  shall  be  whirled 
giddily  about  like  an  insane  Fakir  in  the  worship  of  a  wretched  idol. 

"  Peraevering  diligence  is  the  true  spell  by  which  these  mischievous 
influences  on  the  heart  are  to  be  counteracted.  How  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  cramped  by  the  serious  study  of  means }  Free  creativse 
power  is  the  result  of  habits  of  self-control  alone;  the  mind  must  be 
content  to  move  along  beaten  paths,  if  it  would  finally  reach  the  region 
of  novelty.  •  •  •  •  Dear  Emilius,  with  your  acuteness,  ambition, 
and  talent,  you  sin  against  heaven,  your  parents,  your  art,  and  your  in- 
structor, if  you  abandon  yourself  any  longer  to  idle  dreams  and  extrava- 
gant excesses;  if  you  do  not  study  with  firm  perseverance,  and  with  that 
order  and  method  which  alone  can  teach  a  man  how  to  live  in  and  for 
the  world.  Your  unsteadiness,  your  disregard  of  promises  and  appoint** 
ments  have  become  a  bye-word  among  your  friends.  It  is  the  proud 
distinction  of  a  man  to  be  the  slave  of  his  word.  Do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  the  illusion  that  you  may  be  careless  in  such  matters,  and  not  in 
things  of  greater  importance.  It  is  little  matters  that  make  up  the  mass 
of  life,  and  the  fearful  power  of  custom  wiU  soon  prevent  the  best  inten- 
tions from  being  reduced  to  action.  I  trust,  however,  in  Uiu  who 
directs  all  things  for  good.  In  the  life  of  all  of  us  there  are  turning 
points  which  are  decisive  of  our  future  existence  for  good  or  evil.  Let 
It  be  your  care  to  enter  on  the  right  path ;  keep  before  your  eyes  the 
duties  of  your  art;  learn  to  be  true  to  yourself,  and  your  own  feelings 
will  richly  reward  you  for  any  sacrifices  which  the  efibrt  may  cost.*' 

It  18  gratifying  to  learn,  that  the  individual  to  whom  this  pa- 
teroal  remonstrance  was  addressed,  justified  by  his  after  conduct 
the  hopes  of  his  instructor.  He  died  early,  but  not  without  ma- 
nifesting in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  conduct  the  impression 
which  Weber's  advice  had  left  upon  his  mind. 

In  these  laborious  duties,  Weber's  time  had  passed  down  to 
1818*  The  absence  of  Morlacchi|  to  which  he  alludes  in  the 
letter  already  quoted,  had  thrown  upon  him  the  whole  duties  of 
the  opera.  In  May,  1818,  after  finishing  the  Grand  Mass  for 
the  birth-day  of  the  King,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such,  that 
he  received  permission  to  return  to  the  country.  Until  about  the 
close  of  18 19>  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  a  series  of 
regolar  criticisms  on  dramatic  music.  These  he  now  abandoned, 
partly  from  the  state  of  his  health,  partly  from  an  invidious,  a^ 
tack  upon  him  in  a  Dresden  newspaper,  where  he  was  accused 
of  labouring  to  oppress  all  talent  but  his  own  and  that  of  bis 
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flatleren  wait  protcgfa.  These  observatkms  were  on  oecanon 
of  the  aniiofNicenient  of  Meyerbeer's  ^  Enraitt  di  Rodrigo/'  and 
^  Alimetec/'  which  had  been  played  at  the  Royal  Theatre  that 
sprbg,  and  their  object  was  to  produce  the  impression  that 
neber  had  been  unjust  to  the  merit  of  his  old  friend.  This  con- 
sideration alone  induced  the  former  to  notice  the  attack,  which  he 
did  in  a  most  conclusive  reply.  But  perceiving  by  experience 
the  thousand  vexations  to  which  the  most  honest  reviewer  is  ex- 

Kedy  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  his  musical  criticisms, 
ring  his  tranquillity  in  the  country,  however,  he  composed 
part  of  his  Preciosa,  the  story  of  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Cei^ 
vantes's  ''Novelas  Exemplares;"  and  commenced  anotlier  opera 
which  had  been  long  before  commissioned  for  the  Berlin  Theatre, 
the  well-known  *'  Freyschiitz/'  founded  on  a  romance  of  Apel's. 
His  friend  Kind,  by  whom  the  text  of  the  opera  was  to  be  framed, 
had  at  first  given  it  the  name  of  the  '^  Jager's  Bride,"  which  was 
afterwards  changed  for  the  more  striking  title  (to  a  German  ear) 
of  **  The  Enchanted  Bullets."  These  labours  were  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  the  sickness  of  his  wife;  but  in  spring,  18^,  the 
Preciosa  was,  for  the  first  time,  played  at  Berlin;  and  in  1821,  the 
newly-erected  royal  opera  there  was  opened  with  ^'DerFreyu 
achiitz.*' 

The  effect  produced  by  the  first  representation  of  this  romantic 
opera,  virhich  we  shall  never  cease  to  regard  as  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  genius,  was  almost  unprecedented.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  general  acclamations,  and  raised  his  name  at  once 
to  the  first  eminence  in  operatic  composition.  In  January  it 
was  played  in  Dresden,  in  February  at  Vienna,  and  every  where 
with  the  same  success.  Weber  alone  seemed  calm  and  undis* 
turbed  amid  the  general  enthusiasm.  He  pursued  his  studies 
quietly,  and  was  alreadv  deeply  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
comic  opera,  ^^  The  Three  Pintos,"  never  completed,  and  bad 
aecepted  a  commission  for  another  of  a  romantic  cast  for  the 
Vienna  stage.  The  text  was  at  first  to  have  been  furnished  by 
ReHstab,  but  was  ultimately  written  by  Madame  de  Chezy,  and 
written  in  so  imperfect  and  impracticable  a  style,  that,  with  all 
Rellstab's  alterations,  never  had  a  musician  more  to  contend  witk 
than  poor  Weber  had  to  do  with  this  old  French  story.  As  it  is, 
however,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  tale. 

"  Dance  and  Provencal  song,  and  vintage  mirth,** 

breathe  in  his  melodies ;  and  although  a  perplexed  plot  and  wast 
of  interest  in  the  scene  greatly  impaired  its  theatrical  effect,  the 
approbation  with  which  it  was  notwithstanding  received  by  all 
judges  of  music  on  its  first  representation  in  Vienna  ( lOth  Oct^ 
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IMS)  sttffideotly.fttteated  Ihs.triiinpli  of  the  c(Httix>ier  over  Ms 
difficuldes.  He  was  repeatedly  called  for  and  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  Prom  Vienna,  where  he  was  conducting 
his  Eui^anthe,  he  was  summoned  to  Prague,  to  superint^d  the 
fiftieth  representation  ht  his  ^'  Freyschutz*"  His  tour  resembled 
a  tiiuoipbal  procession ;  for,  on  bu  return  to  Dresden,  be  was 
greeted  with  a  formal  public  reception  in  the  theatre. 

But  while  increasing  in  celebrity,  and  rising  still  higher,  if  that 
were  possible,  in  the  estimalion  of  the  public,  his  health  wa» 
rapidly  waning,  amidst  his  anxiooa  and  multiplied  duties.  '<  Would 
to  God,"  says  he  in  a  letter  written  shortly  afterwards, — ''  Would 
to  God.  that  I  were  a  tailor,  for  then  I  should  have  a  Sunday's 
holiday !''  Meantime  a  cough,  the  herald  of  consumption,  toiv 
mented  him,  and  **  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire''  within 
begaor  to  manifest  themselves  more  visibly  in  days  and  nights  of 
feverish  escitement  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  that  he  accepted 
the  task  of  composing  an  opera  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre* 
His  feme,  which  had  gradually  made  its.  way  through  the  North 
of  Gennaay, (where  his  Freysehutz  was  played  in  IS23,)  to  £ng-< 
land,  induced  the  managers  to  ofier  bun  liberal  terms  for  an 
opeca  OB  the  subject  of  Oberon,.  the  welLknown  fairy  tale  oa 
which  Wieland  has  reared  his  fantastic  but  beautiful  and  touching 
comic  Epos*  He  received. the  fint  act  of  Planchi's  muiuscripl 
in  December,.  1864,  and  forthwith  began  bis  labours,  though  he 
seema  to  have  thought  that  the  worthy  managers,  in  the  short  time 
they  were  disposed  to  allow  him,  were  expecting  impossibililiesy 
partiealafly  aa  the  first  step  towards  its  composition^  on  Weber's 
pert,  was  the  study  of  the  £nglish  language  itself, .  the  righl 
understanding  of  which,  Weber  justly  considered  as  preliminary  to 
any  attempt  to  marry  Mr.  Planch6's  ephemeral  verses  to  his  ow» 
immortal  music.  These .  exertions  increased  bis  weakness  sot 
iDach>  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  watering^placeiin 
the  Slimmer  of  1835.  In  December  he  returned  to  Berlin^  ta 
bring  oul.  his  Eoryanthe  there  in  persoib  It  was  received,  ae 
might  have  been  anticipated,  with  great-applattse^  though  less  en- 
tlMiaiastically  than  the  Freysehutz,  the  wdd  and  charocteristio 
muie  of  which  came  home  with  more  intensity  to  the  nalional 
nsand.  After  being  present  at  two  representational  be  returned 
ta  his  labours  at  Oberon* 

The  work,  finally,  having  been  completed,  Weber  determined, 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  this  his  last  pro* 
ductioB*  He  hoped,  by  his  visit  to  London,  to  realize  something 
for  his  wife  and  femily ;  for  hitherto,  on  the  whole,  poverty. had 
been  bis  companion*  Want  had  indeed,  by  unceasing  exertion, 
been  kept  ahiof,  but  sUU  hoieang  near  faimi  and  threatening  with 
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the  decline  of  his  health,  and  his  consequent  inability  to  discharge 
his  duties,  a  nearer  and  a  nearer  approach.  Already  he  felt  the 
conviction  that  his  death  was  not  far  off,  and  that  his  wife  and 
children  would  soon  be  deprived  of  that  support  which  his 
efforts  had  hitherto  afforded  them.  His  intention  was  to  return 
from  London  by  Paris,  where  he  expected  to  form  a  definitive 
arrangement  relative  to  an  opera  which  the  Parisians  had  loi^ 
requested  from  him.  He  left  Dresden  early  in  18^6,  accompa- 
nied by  his  friend  Furstenau,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute, 
travelling  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  which  his  health  rendered 
indispensable.  His  cough  was  less  troublesome  on  the  journey 
than  it  had  latterly  been.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
February,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by 
all  the  musicians  and  composers  of  eminence,  among  others  by 
Rossini,  who  was  so  anxious  to  see  him,  that  he  had  called 
before  his  arrival,  that  he  might  ascertain  the  exact  moment  of 
his  coming.  On  the  'i7th  he  was  present  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  Spontini's  '^  Olympia ;"  and  though  no  great  admirer  of 
the  composer,  the  way  in  which  the  opera  was  performed  elicited 
his  warmest  approbation.  *'  How  splendid  a  spectacle,"  says 
he,  '<  is  the  opera  here  !  The  noble  building,  the  masses  upoti 
the  stage,  and  in  the  orchestra,  are  imposing,  almost  awful.  The 
orchestra  in  particular  has  a  strength  and  a  fire  such  as  I  never 
before  witnessed.''  The  longer  he  remained  in  Paris,  the  more 
the  number  of  his  visitors  increased.  ''  I  cannot  veuture  to 
describe  to  you,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  how  I  am  received 
here.  It  would  be  the  excess  of  vanity.  The  very  paper  would 
blush  for  me,  were  I  to  write  down  half  of  what  the  greatest 
living  artists  here  tell  me.  If  I  don't  die  of  pride  now,  I  am 
ensured  against  that  fate  for  ever."  Though  thus  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  flattery,  and  feeling  his  health  and  spirits  improving 
amidst  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  his  letters  betray  his  longing  to 
revisit  his  domestic  circle,  and  his  resolution  never  again  to  un- 
dertake so  long  a  journey  without  the  comfort  of  their  society. 

On  the  2d  of  March  he  left  Paris  for  England,  which  he 
reached  on  the  4th  amidst  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,— *a  gloomy 
opening  to  his  visit.  The  first  incident,  however,  that  happened 
after  his  arrival,  showed  how  highly  his  character  and  talents 
were  appreciated.  Instead  of  requiring  to  present  himself  as  an 
alien  at  the  Passport  Office,  he  was  immediately  waited  upon  by 
the  officer  with  the  necessary  papers,  and  requested  to  tnink  of 
nothing  but  his  ovfu  health,  as  every  thing  would  be  managed  for 
him.    On  the  6th  he  writes  to  his  wife  from  London. 

"Ood  be  thanked!  here  I  sit,  well  and  hearty,  already  quite  at  hoine* 
and  perfectly  happy  in  the  receipt  of  ymir  dear  letter,  which  assures  oke 
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that  you  and  the  children  are  well  -,  what  more  or  what  better  eoold  I 
wish  for}  After  sleeping  well  and  paying  well  at  Dover,  we  set  out 
yesterday  morning  in  the  Express  coacb»  a  noble  carriage  drawn  by  four 
English  horses,  such  as  no  prince  need  be  ashamed  of.  With  four  per- 
sons within,  four  in  front,  and  four  behind,  we  dashed  on  with  the  ra» 
pidity  of  lightning  through  this  inexpressibly  beautiful  country ;  mea- 
dows of  the  loveliest  green,  gardens  blooming  with  flowers,  and  every 
bnilding  dispkying  a  neatness  and  elegance  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dirt  of  France.  The  majestic  river,  covered  with  shins  of 
all  sizes,  (among  others  the  largest  ship  of  the  line,  of  148  guns,)  the 
graceful  country  houses,  altogether  made  the  journey  perfectly  unique." 

He  took  up  his  residence  with  Sir  George  Smart,  where  every 
thin^  that  could  add  to  his  comfort  or  soothe  his  illness  had  been 
provided  by  anticipation.  He  found  his  table  covered  with  cards 
from  visitors  who  had  called  before  his  arrival,  and  a  splendid 
pianoforte  in  his  room  from  one  of  the  first  makers,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  make  use  of  it  during  bis  stay. 

'*  The  whole  day,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  is  mine  till  five,  then 
dinner,  the  theatre,  or  society.  My  solitude  in  England  is  not  painful 
to  me.  The  English  way  of  living  suits  mine  exactly,  and  my  little 
stock  of  English,  in  which  I  make  tolerable  progress,  is  of  incalculable 
use  to  me. 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  the  opera  (Oberon),  I  shall  have 
leisure  and  repose  here,  for  they  respect  my  time.  Besides,  the  Oberon 
is  not  fixed  tor  Easter  Monday,  but  some  time  later  3  I  shall  tell  you 
afterwards  when.  The  people  are  really  too  kind  to  me.  No  king  ever 
had  more  done  for  him  out  of  love;  I  may  almost  say  they  carry  me  in 
their  arms.  I  take  great  care  of  myself,  and  you  may  be  quite  at  ease 
on  my  account.  My  cough  is  really  a  veiy  odd  one.  For  eight  days  it 
disappeared  entirely ;  then,  upon  the  third  (of  March),  a  vile  spasmodic 
attack  returned  before  I  reached  Calais.  Since  that  time  it  is  quiet 
again.  I  cannot,  with  all  the  consideration  I  have  given  it,  understand 
it  at  all.  I  sometimes  deny  myself  every  indulgence,  and  yet  it  comes.  I 
eat  and  drink  every  thing,  and  it  does  not  come.  But  be  it  as  God 
will. 

'*  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  went  to  Covent  Garden,  where 
Rob  Roy,  an  opera  after  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  was  played.  The 
bouse  is  handsomely  decorated,  and  not  too  large.  When  I  came  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  stage-box,  that  I  might  have  a  better  look  of  it, 
some  one  called  out,  Weber !  Weber  is  here!  and  although  I  drew  back 
immediately,  there  followed  a  clamour  of  applause  which  Itbought  would 
never  have  ended.  Then  the  overture  to  the  Freyschntz  was  called  for, 
and  every  time  I  showed  myself  the  storm  broke  loose  again.  Fortunately, 
soon  after  the  overture,  Rob  Roy  began,  and  gradually  things  became 
quiet.  Could  a  man  wish  for  more  enthusiasm,  or  more  love?  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  completely  overpowered  by  it,  though  I  am  of  a  calm 
nature,  and  somewhat  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  1  know  not  what  I 
would  have  given  to  have  had  you  by  my  side,  that  you  might  have  seett 
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ma  ia  my  fordgn  garb  of  bonoiur.  And  now,  my  dctr  kure,  I  cm  tsmra 
yoo  thtti  yoQ  may  be  quite  at  caie,  both  ai  to  tbe  tlngen  and  the  orcbes* 
tra.  Miss  Paton  is  a  singer  of  tbe  first  rank,  and  will  play  Reiaa  divindy* 
Brabam  not  less  so,  tbougb  in  a  totally  different  style.  Tbere  are  also 
several  good  tenors,  and  I  really  cannot  see  wby  tbe  English  singing 
sfaonki  be  so  much  abused.  The  singers  ba?e  a  perfectly  good  Italian 
education,  fine  voices,  and  expression.  Tbe  orchestra  is  not  remarisable, 
bat  still  fiery  good,  and  the  choruses  particularly  so.  In  shor^  I  foel 
qail0  al  ease  as  to  tbe  fate  of  Oberoa.*' 

The  final  productiou  of  the  dramaj  however,  was  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  the  usual  pre- 
judices to  overcome,  particular  singers  to  conciliate,  alterations 
to  make,  and  repeated  rehearsals  to  superintend,  before  he  could 
inspire  the  performers  with  the  proper  spirit  of  the  piece. 

*'  Braham,"  says  he,  ''  in  another  of  his  confidential  letten  Co  his 
wife,  (29th  March,  1826)  **  begs  for  a  grand  scena  instead  of  bis  first 
air,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  written  for  him,  and  is  rather  high.  Tbe 
thought  of  it  was  at  first  quite  horrible ;  1  could  not  hear  of  it.  At  last 
I  promised,  when  the  opera  was  completed,  if  I  had  time  enough,  it 
should  be  done ;  and  now  this  grand  scena,  a  confounded  battle  piece 
and  what  not,  is  lying  before  me,  and  I  am  about  to  set  to  work,  yet 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  What  can  I  do?  Brabam  knows  his 
public,  and  is  idolized  by  them.  But  for  Germany  I  shall  keep  the  opera 
as  it  is.  I  bate  the  air  I  am  going  to  compose  (to-dny  I  hope)  by  anti- 
cipation.    Adieu,  and  now  for  the  battle.     *•♦**♦♦♦ 

*  *  So,  the  battle  is  over,  that  is  to  say,  half  the  scene.  To-momnv 
shall  the  Turks  roar,  the  French  shoat  for  joy,  the  warriors  cry  out  vic- 
tory !'• 

Tbe  battle  was  indeed  nearly  over  with  Weber.  The  tired 
forces  of  life,  though  they  bore  up  gallantly  against  the  enemy^ 
bad  long  been  wavering  at  their  post,  and  now  in  fact  only  one 
brilliant  movement  remained  to  be  executed  before  they  anally 
retreated  from  the  field  of  existence.  This  was  the  representatioa 
of  ObercM^  which  for  a  time  rewarded  him  for  all  his  toils  and 
vexations.  He  records  his  triumph  with  a  mixture  of  humility, 
grttitiide,  afieetion,  and  piety. 

<«  imApr^,  182«. 
"  My  best  beloved  Caroline !  Through  God*s  grace  and  as- 
ilstance  I  have  this  evening  met  with  the  roost  complete  success.  The 
brilliancy  and  affecting  nature  of  tbe  triumph  is  indescribable.  God 
^lone  be  thanked  for  it !  When  I  entered  tbe  orchestra,  the  whole  of 
the  house,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing,  rose  up,  and  I  was  saluted 
by  huzzas,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  which  I  thought  would 
iiever  have  done.  They  insisted  on  encoring  the  overture.  Every  air 
was  interrupted  twice  or  thrice  by  bursts  of  applause.        *        *         * 

*  *     So  much  for  this  tiight,  dear  life:  from  your  heart&y  tired  bus- 
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W»d^  wfao^  howt«er,«oaid  not  tiecp  in  peaee  natU  he  had  comwmiciittfd 
lo  yw  tbU  tusw  Uctsing  of  beaico.    Good  n\^'* 

Bttt  his  joy  wai  interrupted  by  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
health.  The  dimate  of  London  brought  back  all  those  symp- 
toms which  his  travelling  had  for  a  time  alleviated  or  dissipated. 
After  directing  twelve  performances  of  his  Oberon  in  crowded 
houses,  be  frit  himself  completely  exhausted  and  dispirited. 
His  melancholy  was  not  abated  by  the  ill  success  of  his  concert, 
which,  from  causes  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain,  was  no  benefit 
to  the  poor  invalid.    His  next  Letters  are  ia  a  desponding  tooe« 

"  To-DAT  is  enough  to  be  the  death  of  any  one.  A  thick,  d^k^ 
yellow  fog  oveihangs  the  sky,  so  that  one  can  hardly  see  in  the  house 
without  candies.  The  sun  stands  poweHcss,  like  a  ruddy  poiat,  in  the 
elottds.  No :  there  is  no  living  in  this  climate.  The  longing  I  feel  for 
Hoaterwitz,  and  the  dear  air,  is  indescribable.  But  patience, — fwti- 
caoe-^one  day  roils  on  after  aaotlier ;  two  OMmths  are  already  over. 
I  have  foffiied  an  ac^uaiatance  with  D^.  lUiid,  a  nephew  of  our  own 
KijKi-  He  J0  detemuned  to  make  Wft  weU.  God  hdp  me,  that  wUl 
never  happen  to  me  in  this  life.  I  have  lost  all  liope  in  pbywcia^^  and 
their  art.  Rc^e  is  mj  best  doctor,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be  my  sole 
object  to  oUam  it.  *  *  *  * 

^'  To-^norrow  is  the  first  representation  of  my  (so  called)  rival's  opera, 
'  Aladdin.'  I  am  very  curious  to  see  It.  Bishop  is  a  man  of  talent, 
though  of  no  peculiar  invention.  I  wish  him  every  success.  There  is 
room  enough  for  all  of  us  in  the  world." 

''  Dbaeest  Lina,  excuse  the  shortness  and  hurry  of  this.  I 
have  so  many  things  on  hand,  writing  is  painful  to  me — my  bands 
tremble  so.  Already  too  impatience  begins  to  awaken  in  me.  .  You 
wiH  not  receive  many  more  letters  from  me.  Address  your  answer  not 
to  London,  bat  to  Frankfort — pos/e  rtttante.  Yon  are  surprised  ?  Yea, 
I  dMi't  go  by  Paris.  What  should  I  do  there— I  cannot  move— 4  can- 
not speak— all  boijiiess  I  must  give  up  for  years.  Then  better,  belter, 
the  atiBj^t  way  to  my  home^by  Calais,  Bruasela*  Cologne,  and  Cob- 
ienl^  «p  the  Ehine  to  FradKfort— a  deli^tful  joucoey.  Though  1  must 
trasd  slowly,  rest  sometimes  half  a  d^,  I  think  in  a  fortnight,  by  th^ 
end  of  June,  I  shall  be  in  your  arms. 

"  Jf  God  will,  we  shall  leave  this  on  12tb  June,  if  heaven  will  only 
▼oochsafe  me  a  little  strength.  Well,  all  will  go  better  if  we  are  once 
on  the  way — once  out  of  this  wretched  climate.  I  embrace  you  from 
my  heart,  my  dear  ones — ever  your  loving  ^ther  Charies." 

This  letter,  the  last  but  one  he  ever  wrote,  shows  the  rapid 
decline  of  his  strength,  though  he  endeavours  to  keep  iip  the 
Bjpirits  of  his  family  by  a  gleam  of  cheerfulness.  Hie  longing  for 
lioQe  DOW  bq[an  to  increase  till  it  became  a  pan^«  On  the  6tb 
3  one  he  was  to  be  present  at  the  Freyschntz,  which  was  to  be 
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performed  for  his  benefit,  and  th^n  to  leave  London  for  fever. 
His  last  letter,  the  thirty-third  he  had  written  from  England,  was 
dated  the  second  of  June.  Even  here^  though  he  could  scarcely 
guide  the  pen,  anxious  to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  wife, 
he  endeavours  to  speak  cheerfully^  and  to  inspire  a  hope  of  his 
return. 

"  As  this  letter  will  need  no  answer,  it  will  be  short  enough.  Need 
no  answer !  Think  of  that !  Fursteoau  has  given  up  the  idea  of  his 
concert,  so  perhaps  we  shall  be  with  you  in  two  days  sooner— huaza  ! 
God  bless  you  all,  and  keep  you  well !  O  were  1  only  among  you.  I 
kiss  you  in  thought,  dear  mother.  Love  me  also,  and  think  always  of 
your  Charles,  who  loves  you  above  all.'* 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  June,  he  felt  so  ill  that  the  idea  of  his 
attending  at  the  representation  of  "  Der  FreyschuU"  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  5th,  he  was  left  at  1 1  o'clock  in  good  spirits,  and  at  7 
next  morning  was  found  dead  upon  his  pillow,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand,  as  though  he  had  passed  from  life  without  a 
struggle.  I'he  peaceful  slumber  of  the  preceding  evening  seemed 
to  have  gradually  deepened  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

He  was  interred  on  the  21st,  with  the  accustomed  solemnities 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  chapel  at  Moorfields,  the  Requiem 
of  Mozart  being  introduced  into  the  service.  In  person,  Weber  is 
described  as  having  been  of  the  middle  height,  extremely  thin, 
and  of  dark  complexion.  His  countenance  was  strikingly  intelli- 
gent, his  face  long  and  pale,  his  forehead  remarkably  high,  his 
features  prominent,  his  eyes  dark  and  full.  His  usual  look  vi'as 
one  of  calm  placid  thought,  an  expression  which  was  increased 
in  some  degree  by  spectacles,  which  he  wore  on  account  of  his 
shortness  of  sight.  l*he  force  and  acuteuess  of  his  mind  were 
indicated  in  the  occasional  brilliancy  of  the  expression  of  his 
countenance;  the  habitual  patience  and  mildness  of  his  dispo- 
sition,  in  its  permanent  look  of  placidity  and  repose. 

To  characterise  such  a  man  as  Weber  is  not  an  easy  task,  though 
we  may  now  approach  it  with  more  chance  of  impartiality  than 
amidst  the  excitement  and  regret  which  followed  his  early  death. 
When  "  Science*  self  destroys  her  favourite  son,"  and  a  great  and 
good  man  drops  suddenly  into  the  grave  from  the  very  earnestness 
of  his  pursuit  after  immortality;  dies  too — far  from  his  home  and 
friends — in  a  land  "  where  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights 
surround,"  our  feelings  are  so  mixed  up  and  blended  with  our 
judgment,  that  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  overrate  his  services,  or 
to  exaggerate  the  range  and  compass  of  his  ability.  Something 
perhaps  analogous  took  place  in  the  case  of  Weber.  Much  vague 
and  unmeaning  cotnpliment,  much  idle  declamation^  and  diany 
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ftke  view»j  would  require :  to  be  cle&red  away,  before  the  maa 
biaiaelf  could  be  seen  and  appreciated  in  bia  iinipiicity.  But 
Weber  is,  fortunately,  one  who,  even  when  deprived  of  these 
trapptnga,  retains  the  dignity  and  the  honours  of  a  great  artiat; 
nay,  perhaps,  like  the  Sybiiline  books,  he  loses  little  or  nothing  of 
hia  value  by  their  abridgement. 

Aa  a  composer,  amidst  the  flood  of  ej^cellence  which  his  works 
display,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  singling  out  the  quality  for 
which  he  stood  most  pre-eminent.  We  think,  however,  that 
be  was  in  no  respect  more  distinguished  than  for  the  perfect 
originality  of  his  style..  He  imitates  no  particular  master,  b^. 
is  the  slave  of  no  particular  school,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
take  the  cue  from  any  of  his  predecessors  or  cotemporaries.  Ho 
walks  in  a  path  decidedly  and  peculiarly  his  own;  and  yet  with 
all  this  originality,  with  a  style  so  strongly,  so  indelibly  marked, 
that  it  can  never  be  mistaken,  he  is  perhaps  less  of  a  mannerist 
than  any  coqiposer  of  his  day.  The  character  of  his  music  always 
varies  with  the  subject.  Unlike  that  of  some,  it  is  no  Procrustes - 
bed,  to  which  all  themes  whatever  are  forcibly  subjected  and 
fitted  in  so  as  to  correspond  with  its  precise  form  and  dinien-* 
sions.  .  On  the  contrary,  bis  compositions,  as  they  invariably 
spring  from  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  possess  all  the 
beauty  and  variety  incident  to  it;  and  when  we  turn  to  his  laugh* 
ing  cborus»  the  striking  and  singular  effect  of  which  is  produced 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  very  phenomenon  which  usually  takes 
place  on. the  vocal  organs  when  the  risible  faculties  are  agitated — 
to  tbe  cries  of  terror  and  dismay  which  break  from  Max  when 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  demon,  and  to  many  other  passages 
of  his  works,  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  object 
which  be  had  constantly  in  view  was  simply  to  modulate  the  voice 
of  nature  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  laws  of  musical  expression* 
So  completely,  indeed,  has  he  followed  the  course  which  nature 
points  out,  that  we  may  apply  to  him  with  the  most  perfect  jus- 
tice the  high  eulogium  which  Pope  pronounces  on  Shakspeare, 
when  b^  describes  him  as  being  **  less  an  imitator  than  an  instru- 
ment of  nature,"  and  adds  ^'  that  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  of  him 
that  he  speaks  from  her  as  that  she  speaks  through  him** 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  his  works  are  remarkable  for 
the  individuality  of  their  character;  and,  in  this  respect,  they 
admit  of  being  favourably  contrasted  with  those  of  his  great  rival 
Rosaini*  His  Freyschutz,  his  Preciosa,  his  Oberon,  his  Eury- 
antbe,  are  so  distinct  from  each  other,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that,  with  a  person  ignorant  of  their  author,  they  might  pass  for 
the  productions  of  a  di£ferent  artist;  but  let  any  one  for  the  first 
timo  hear  a  series  of  Rossini's  operas,  and  if  he  did  not,  without 
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iMfifig  Mommi,  v^  toon  fi«d  out  tbte  iIm  Mllrar  ^nmcmH 
#f oCe  the  Barber  of  Seville^  we  eiKmld  beve  iie  very  bi(^  cfimmk 
df  hM  dNiflical  diferiHiiDatiM«  There  arei  indeed,  meay  poinu  hi 
vbkh  it  wouM  be  detireble  fo  inetittite  e  comperiMin  beUteeo 
these  two  great  masters,  atid  there  H  one  in  particular  which  we 
cannot  resist  alluding  to,  but  which  at  the  same  time  we  4e  not 
ftel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  dilate  upon.  We  sbotiM  be  serrf  to 
praise  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  the  living;  and  while  we  are 
^ake  ready  to  hold  up  the  pure,  spotless,  amiable,  and  tmpre* 
tending  character  of  the  one,  as  a  perfect  model  for  the  imifea^ 
thm  6f  his  professional  bretfiren  and  of  bis  fellow<<neiif  we 
feel  that  We  have  no  right,  and  we  have  certainly  no  wish,  tep 
Aeauroe  the  ungracious  office  of  censors  upon  the  eoodiict  of  the 
Mher.  To  contrast  his  morale^  or  that  of  aloftost  any  ma»,  with 
the  career  of  the  former,  would  be  putting  it  to  a  severe  (est; 
find  with  regard  to  Rossini,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  looae  and 
|)rofligate  society  in  which  he  passed  bis  earlier  years,  the  vagrmt 
life  which  be  led,  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
And  his  own  ardent  temperament,  we  should  be  uneharitaMe 
indeed,  if  we  did  not  regard,  with  every  feeling  of  Indalgenee, 
errors  and  irregularities  which  the  matured  man  has  outlived, 
And,  We  trust,  atoned  for.  If,  therefore,  we  recall  to  miud 
the  following  little  circumstance,  we  do  so  simply  because  we 
Consider  it  highly  characteristie  of  the  slovenly  way  in  which 
Operas  are  got  up  in  Italy,  and  the  sort  of  judgment  which  is 
there  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  composer  and  the  audience* 
What  we  allude  to  is  the  well-known  incident  which  happened  at 
Venice  some  years  ago,  upon  the  production  of  Rossini's  opera 
6f  *^  Odoardo  e  Cristina,"  which  went  off  with  prodigious  tclat: 
because,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  no  one  in  Italy  ever  thinks 
0f  reading  or  attending  to  the  "Ufords**  of  an  opera;  for  had 
they  done  so  they  would  have  discovered,  that  what  they  admired 
So  excessively  consisted  of  a  mere  jumble,  a  piece  of  patchwork, 
which,  in  point  of  conception  and  character,  could  have  had  no 
earthly  delation  to  the  piece,  as  it  had  ail  been  most  carefully 
ftelected  bv  the  maiBtro  himself  out  of  two  of  his  own  operas 
which  had  shortly  before  been  performed  at  Naples  With  great 
ftuccess.  The  fact  was,  that  when  the  libretto  arrived,  unbap- 
}illy  for  the  unfortunate  impresiario,  who  was  nearly  ruined  m 
bonsequence,  the  composer  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  the  heart  to  trouble  his  head  with  the  nusiness  of  composition. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  a  German  audience  would  have  been 
tuore  critical,  and  a  German  comboser  more  scrupulous.  In 
fegard  to  Weber,  he  never  wrote  without  having  studied  his  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  its 
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IM  ttlinott  cilre  tnd  refinetbcnt,  Ihe  moit  coiHuiniMite  judgnaot 
and  propriety ;  the  most  ittmirabte  coftgruity  pervades  the  tmd 
entcMftfey  and  the  result  always  is^  what  can  scarcely  ever  he 
Miid  in  regard  to  any  af  Roisini^s  worfes^  one  perfect  and  unifoim 
whoh.  This  unity  extends  even  to  the  overtnre,  which  it  mdsI 
eertamly  ooght  to  do  (although  his  illustrious  rival  seems  to 
be  so  IHtle  of  that  opinion^  that  he  makes  use  of  the  self^eane 
oterture  to  preAice  tio  fewer  than  three  of  his  operas);  and  in 
drif  particular  we  know  no  composer  who  has  been  more  fetice^ 
toud*  Whatsoever  be  has  written  in  this  shape  ie  the  perfeet 
i(Mtu  idial  of  this  class  of  composition.  His  overtitres,  partica« 
hirly  bis  greatest,  that  of  the  Freyscbuts,  contain  a  sort  of  niinia*> 
ture  l^resentation  of  the  plot  and  design  of  the  opera  e  ibey 
are  like  a  mirror^  in  which  all  its  rays  are  collected  into  one 
fecns ;  atid  thos^  they  fix  the  tone  and  character  of  the  piece  in 
die  mind,  and  form  an  excellent  preparative  for  what  follows. 

We  see  in  Rossini  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  same  seriat 
Of  modulation,  and  as  in  Dipiacere  and  Utta  iH)ce,  he  is  constantly 
reproducing  the  same  ideas  in  different  shapes ;  be  is  always^  in 
short,  ref  olf  ing  and  re-revolving  within  a  limited  sphere.  Doubt^ 
less,  within  that  sphere,  his  pretensions  to  originality,  toafelieity^ 
a  light,  a  brilliancy  unequalled,  to  a  genius,  whi<:hj  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  had  subjected  all  Europe  to  its  power,  are  iteonteit^ 
able.  But  genius,  that  clear  fountain  from  which  irtl  Original 
ideas  flow,  win  sometimes  run  dry  when  the  soil  from  which  it 
springs  is  not  occasionally  moistened  by  the  dews  of  sttldy  and 
contemplation.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  faults  to  which  we  have  alluded — mannerism  and  an  excluv 
live  partiality  for  a  particular  style — are  to  be  avoided.  **  How 
absurd/'  says  Weber,  in  one  of  the  letters  we  have  quoted,  **  tO 
atippose  that  the  mind  is  cramped  by  the  serious  study  of  meanj.'' 
Aa  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of  mankind  contracted 
oui*  notions,  and  strengthened  our  prejudices,  as  that  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  their  principles, 
and  their  practice,  had  a  tendency  to  repress  the  natural  expan- 
aion  of  the  faculties !  It  may  have  occasionally  happened  that 
individodls  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  by  losing  sight  of  the 
ends  to  which  the  acquisitions  they  were  engaged  in  amassing 
were  truly  subservient,  or  from  too  great  a  veneration  for  a  par- 
ticular model,  have  been  led  to  become  followers  in  a  path, 
where  nature,  had  they  obeyed  her  dictates,  had  qualified  them  to 
take  the  lead ;  but  in  all  vigorous  and  well  organised  minds,  ap- 
plication judiciously  directed  has  always,  and  will  ever,  produce  an 
opposite  effect,  ana  impart  fresh  impulse  to  the  creative  powers. 
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Siich  certainly  was  the  case  with  Weber.  We  nay  ooiuider 
the  prodttctioQ  of  the  Freyachiitz  as  the  great  land^inark  of  his 
fame — the  brightest  spot  in  bis  existence ;  and  when  we  take  a 
retrospect  of  his  previous  career  of  patient,  laborious  industry,  it 
would  appear  as  if  till  then  he  had  been  proceeding,  step  by  step, 
to  the  lofty  eminence  to  which  it  raised  him.  He  had  never  pre- 
viously undertaken  a  work  of  equal  magnitude*  Hb  antecedent 
operatic  productions  had  been  of  a  much  lighter  and  less  elabo- 
rate fabric ;  but,  besides  these,  his  detached  pieces,  consisting,  aa 
they  chiefly  did,  of  Masses,  Symphonies,  Uantatas,  Conc^rloa 
and  Sonatas  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  were  of  a  nature 
to  render  him  well  versed  in  every  species  of  style,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  uses  and  capabilities  of  the  different  instru- 
ments. •  By.  these  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  experience  he 
had  acquired  in  dramatic  as  well  as  musical  effect,  he  was  enabled, 
when  Uie  occasion  at  last  presented  itself,  to  develop  his  j^eat 
talents  in  the  fullness  of  their  maturity,  by  producing  an  opera 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beautiful,  expressive,  and  novel  cha- 
racter of  its  melody,  and  the  ingenious  and  scientific  nature  of  its 
instrumentation.  If  we  were  to  assign  a  reason  why  we  think  this 
opera  should  place  its  author  only  a  little  lower  than  Mosart,  it 
would  be  the  inimitable  manner  in  which  the  charms  and  expres- 
sion of  the  vocal  department  are  heightened  and  enforced  by  the 
happiest  apd  most  skilful  choice  and  distribution  of  all  the  meana 
and  resources  which  the  powers  of  harmony  could  call  into  ope- 
ration. These  are  the  cMaro  oscuro,  the  colouring,  the  filling  up 
of  the  picture;  and  unless  they  are  effected  by  the  hand  of  a 
finished  artist,  the  production  is  by  so  much  the  less  perfect; 
nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  wherever  any  im- 
perfection exists  in  the  sinfonial  parts,  it  must  proportionally  de- 
tract from  the  excellence  of  the  whole.  The  operatic  scores  of 
Paisiello  and  Cimarosa,  exquisite  as  are  their  melodies,  are  but 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  comparison  with  those  of  Mozart,  of 
Beethoven  in  his  Fidelio,  of  Weber,  nay,  even  of  Mayer,  Paer, 
Weigl,  and  Winter. 

We  are  now  treading  upon debateable  ground;  we  have  passed 
the  confines  of  the  question  which  has  so  long  divided  the  Italian 
and  the  German  school.  But  we  cannot  regard  as  a  matter  of 
doubt,  or  as  any  thing  short  of  a  violent  national  prejudice,  the 
opinion  of  those  dogmatists  who,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
after  his  death,  would  deny  a  hearing  to  the  chef  dauwre$  of 
Mozart,  and  who  even  yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  many  of  his  happiest 
effusions.  If  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most 
effective  accompaniments  are  not  to  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
song,  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  adjusted  with  that  degree  of  skill. 
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d^hencf  ftndjiidgiiieiit  which  agrtat  flympbonitt  done  i 
-*or  if«  when  thus  aoGomplished,  w«  are  to  be  told  that  the  effect 
prodooed  is  an  interroption  to  the  cantilena — an  unwarrantable 
encroacliment  upon  its  prerogative^ — let  our  orchestra  be  at  once 
disinissed-^a  few  chords  struck  upon  one  of  Broadwood's  grand-i 
pianofortes^  or  at  most  a  septett  of  performers^  will  produce  all  the 
body  of  sonnd  which  admits  of  being  tolerated.  Accimipaniment 
is  th»  art  -of  enfordng  and  setting  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
effect  of  the  principal  part,  and  as  such.  boUi  in  the  composition 
and  in  the  performance,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  p^aps 
the  most  arduous  and  delicate  branch  of  the  art:  Now,  if  the 
objectors  to  the  Oerman  school  could  show,  that  its  most  illustri* 
ous  masteiB  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  their  task— 
thst  their  accompaniments,  instead  of  being  subservient,  had 
actnaily  predominaeed,  to  the  injury  of  the  vooal  effect,  we  riiould 
not  for>  a  moment  hesitate  to  concur  with  them.  But  we  have 
never  observed  this  to  be  the  case,  except  when  they  happened  to 
be-illperfotmed^  a  circumstance  of  which  the  Italiims  had  fre- 
quent  experience  on  the  first  introduction  of  Mosart's  music  into 
Italy,  and  wUch,  we  have  no  doubt,  had  its  influence  in  rivetting 
this  pngudiee*'  Upon  diis  occasion  we  are  told,  that  it  was  re* 
marked,  byr  one  of  their  tognoiunti,  that  the  German  aocompani*' 
meats  were^not  ''mere  guards  of  honour  to  the  song,  but  actually 
gau  dfarme^"  a  simile  which  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  the  misenH 
bie  style  in  which  the  orchestra  had  performed  its  functions,  winle 
it  affords,  a  fair  enough  exemplification  of  what  these  judges  con- 
sider that  the  art  of  accompaniment  should  consist  of.  "  Guards 
of  b<H»o«r!''  by  which  we  are  of  course  to  understand,  a  sort  of 
raiiitaiy  coriege^  whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  sentry  for  the  protection 
of  the  song,  holding  no  farther  communication  with  it  than  by 
firing  an  occasional  salute — a  mere  piece  of  etiquette  in  short,  of 
aboot  as  madh  importance  as  the  sentry  who  used  noctumally  to 
moant  guard  at  one  side  of  the  proscenium  of  the  opera  house, 
to  let  us  know  that  we  were  sitting  in  the  King's  theatre. 

That' the  human  voice  is  the  most  delicious  of  all  instruments 
none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny,  nor  will  any  one  be  surprised 
to  find  that- where  it  exists  in  perfeotion^  it  will  be  cultivated  in 
preference  to  instruments  of  an  artificial  kind.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  wonder-  that  the  Italians,  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
richest  vocal  organisation,  should  luxuriate  in  the  delights  of 
melody,  in  preference  to  all  other  species  of  musical  gratifica* 
tion — ^that  they  should  prefer  to  listen  to  their  Pacchierottis,  their 
Marchesis,  and  their  Davids,  to  all  the  instrumentalists  in  the 
worUl — and  that  their  composers,  giving  way  to  the  public  pen- 
chaai,  should,  Uke  so  many  jackaUs,  exert  all  their  efforts  to 
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psfifiy^lkdm  iritb  (kn  nootsMiy  whiiffefriduil  to  enable  ikmm  to 
display  their  powers^  ami  that,  so  ^  fron  rendkmng  permamnt, 
they  ivodkl  do  fdl  ia  their  power  to  aiok  a  branch  of  tlM  art  wUdh 
Blight  rival,  or  oeoasioodly  hoM  a  dmsarni  impmum  akmg  with 
dieiii.  Thus  it  k,  that  in  thia  country  melody  haa  espanded 
itself  into  a  rank  and  excessive  haxoriaace.  The  Germans  again 
seem  to  have  steered  a  middle  course.  As  nature  has  nsil  been 
quite  so  bonntifnl  to  them  with  respect  to  voiee^  they  have  not 
been  seduced  to  cultivate  one  braneh  of  the  art  to  the  exdusimi 
•f  the  other.  With  them,  acoordinglyy  melody  and  harmony  hava 
grown  up  like  twin  sisters,  reeiprocally  to  sympatfaiae  with  md 
support  each  other.  It  is  in  this  relation,  we  think,  they  appear 
most  graoeM.  Melody,  as  the  eUer  of  die  two,  may  be  entitled 
to  It  certain  degree  of  deference;  but  we  are  always  sorry  wken 
^e  observe  any  coldness  or  reserve  existing  between  them  $  nnd 
herein,  we  apprehend,  the  great  error  of  the  paitiaans  of  the  op* 
po^ts  opinion  lie8*«-*tbey  consider  them  as  strangers  to  each  odier, 
and  discourage  that  mutual  affisction  whieh  is  constantly  prompt 
ing  the  one  to  cling  to  the  other. 

The  point  at  issue  here  seems  to  ns  to  be  so  very  clearly  in 
Havour  of  the  Oermau  8cbo<d,  that  it  is  quite  unneoessary  to 
extend  the  argnmeot  Anther.  Our  only  reason  for  entering  on 
it  at  all,  is,  that  Weber's  proudest  distinction  seems  in  great 
measure  to  hinge  upon  it  In  this  particular,  however,  we  are 
kapf^  to  diink  that  Iw  has  one  powerfttl  and  more  than  suflBcient 
gnarantee^^his  fiite  is  linked  with  that  of  Momrt;  and  those  who 
are  of  opinion  (and  there  are  few  who  are  not),  thai  Don 
Giovanni  and  the  Zauberflote  are  the  best  models  of  operatic 
composition,  will  not  be  slow  to  admit  that  Der  Freyschuts  and 
Oberott  foUew  oloselv  after  them.  The  reputation  of  that  artist 
is  bailt  upon  a  rock  who  to  the  inspiration  of  the  purest  melody  baa 
superadded  all  the  means  and  resources  of  the  most  aocooiplished 
syinphonist.  If,  however,  these  qualities  are,  as  we  suspect,  the 
veritable  stamina  to  ensure  length  of  fame,  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  earlier  works  of  the  greatest  of  litiog  composers  ?  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  all  his  delicious  arias  are  doomed  to  premature 
oblivion?  The  magic  of  genius,  we  trust,  will  avert  that  fate; 
but  that  the  superstructure  would  have  promised  a  longer  term  of 
endurance  if  it  had  been  built  of  less  flmisy  materials,  the  author 
of  the  Siege  of  Cormth  and  of  WiUiam  T$Ui  we  dare  say,  would 
be  the  first  to  avow.  Except  that  bis  accompaniments  are  more 
massive,  that  there  is  more  reduplication  of  parts,  and  the  work  is 
less  minute  and  travaille,  Rossini  seems  now  to  have  ftirly  gone 
over  to  the  German  faction,  and  never  regards  his  operas  as  eom^ 
pkte  until  he  has  given  tiie  last  finishing  touch  to  dto  orchestral 
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IS  ftni  4*  mvH  im  bHn  tiMift  Ui  kilter  work* 
kftt  faited  him  in  tbe  ^^AnmUfm  9i  (oomomtun*  9tK  they  af« 
not  rsflBimi  wilb  kmlt  the  eBtb«$i9m  fad  delight  which  uiberad 
kk  hm  MfUtr  apmm.    The  days  are  gona,  whan*  in  all  the  fiia 


and  haeyancy  of  youths  he  waa  wool  te  traatport  hit  heaieia 

iaie  exiacy  wlh  such  stvaiaf  aa ''  Di  tmU  palpili^  and  **  Aaiov 

poBMie  naiab"'    Some  nay  Umk  Ihal  aitoh  flciiHiUatkHiB  of 

geoHit  are  oaly  to  bo  ainiek  out  in  the  moroiiig  of  lifei  but  of 

ikit  wa  are  b^  no  wmmau  ceatain.    If  we  advert,  for  instance^  to 

thaeonipoaitiona  of  Haydm  we  ahaU  find  thet  the  flawing  and 

graeeful  melody  of  his  hitter  woffci  i§  af  inttinot  with  beauty  and 

life  aa  any  which  he  piodiioad  in  the  early  part  of  his  eareer. 

BoMmi  ia  yet  m  the  vigour  of  hie*  and  if  his  worka  do  not  aparUe 

new  aa  th^  once  diri»  k  oan  only  be  because  the  Teki  which  he 

has  ao  long  eacavated,  and  the  ore  of  which  he  haa  expanded 

nntil  k  it  radueed  to  dm  highest  possible  stete  of  tenuity,  is  at 

hwt  eahansled.    Had  he  adopted  the  same  course  which  Weber 

Irihwvedii'had  he,  nstoad  of  s^iuanderkig,  in  the  very  wantonnem 

of  eatravagaflce^  the  rich  patriaaeny  which  nature  had  given  him, 

lepiasiiahed  hia  stoma  and  refreshed  his  invention  by  study  and 

thought,  his  sncorss  might  net  have  haen  so  dectrifying,  but  k 

wouM  have  been  more  lasting,  and  at  the  present  moment,  in* 

atead  of  lindia^  has  rsaoinces  abated,  they  would,  perhaps,  have 

been  inexhaustible 4  inatead  of  being  the/osi/e  prmc^t  of  his  own 

itfie^  leaving  so  many  tmoks  nncnitivated,  he  might  have  been  the 

suocaasftnt  rival  of  almost  every  great  master  in  bis  own  depart^ 

ment;  finally,  instead  of  beiag  merely  great  in  his  generation, 

which  we  fear- he  is,  with  posterity^  we  venture  to  say,  be  would 

be  still  greater. 

If  Weber  struck  out  a  new  path  any  where,  it  was  in  modulaw 
tion,  and  in  this  respect  be  is  eminently  durtiagaished  above  ihe 
imitatora  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  who  are  eoatent  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  availing  themselves  of  the  identical  route 
which  thejr  had  travelled  with  so  much  greater  advantage,  and  who 
have  conaeqoently  done  nothing  to  extend  die  boundaries  of  their 
art.  The  melody  of  Weber  is  charecterieed  by  a  total  fireedom 
from  all  restraint.  It  is  bold,  striking,  and  diversified ;  ao  much 
so,  indeed,  diat  he  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  having  wan-- 
dered  too  far  frtnn  the  beaten  track.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that 
this  is  the  very  quality  which  throws  around  his  music  the  i»- 
spiring  freshness  which  constitutes  its  greatest  charm.  Weber  no 
donbt  felt,  that,  in  this  age  of  imitation,  we  were  Wearied  fe 
death  wid)  the  monotony  of  the  many,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  out  jaded  appetites  should  be  regaled  with  some^ 
thing  a  little  more  piquant  and  reekereki.    If  we  look  back  a 
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few  ytvn  in  the  annds  of  muttc;  we  behold  the  art  of  melody  re-^ 
sulated  entirely  by  the  dictates  of  theorists,  who  laid  down  its 
lews  excathedrA,  and  appointed  the  course  in  which  it  was  to  ran* 
But  the  genius  of  Haydn  arose,  and  taught  musicians  the  great 
truth,  that  melody  knew  no  bounds  but  those  which  nature  had 
set  up,  and  that  the  true  criterion  of  accuracy  was  to  be  finind 
not  in  its  correspondence  with  certain  factitious  sjfslems,  but  in  its 
effects  upon  the  ear ;  that  music,  in  short,  insteiKl  of  being,  as  of 
old,  a  pnsoner  of  the  schools  along  with  aridimetic  and  geometry, 
belonged  entirely  to  the  regions  of  sound,  where  it  merely  con* 
sisted,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  of  the  study  and  appreheosioQ 
of  '*  what  was  good,  what  was  better,  what  was  bad.  The  oM 
moulds  of  the  contra-puntists  were  now  broken,  and  their  system 
gradually  wore  out.  Composers  henceforth  wrote  in  utter  defi- 
ance of  antiquated  fashions  and  prejudices,  and  tfie  improvomeota 
which  took  place  in  the  art  were  like  those  which  ensued  on  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  style  of  gardening.  The  parallel  and 
rectangular  walks,  the  interminable  avenues,  and  the  formal  rows 
of  clipped  hedges,  vanished;  and  in  lien  of  them  the  foce  of 
nature  was  decked  in  her  most  artless  and  picturesque  array. 
With  regard  to  the  melody  of  Weber,  it  may  be  said  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  most  captivating  and  beautiful  variety,  at  one  time  re- 
sembling a  rich  and  luxuriant  garden,  at  another  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness,— now  opening  to  us,  in  Oberon,  glimpses  of  fairy  land,  or 
surrounding  us  wi£  the  associations  of  the  east,— now  suddenly 
recalling  us  to  the  datker  sources  of  northern  superstition,  and 

•'  Wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combinM 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade." 

Like  Salvator,  he  gloried  in  delineating  the  wild  and  savage 
aspects  of  nature,  and  in  wanderiug,  like  Beethoven,  in  her  sullen 
and  more  gloomy  recesses.  The  romantic  turn  of  his,  mind,  in- 
spired by  his  early  studies,  rendered  the  wild  legend  of  the 
irreyschutz,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  subject  on  which  be  could 
have  employed  his  talents.  In  depicting,  or  rather  in  aggravating 
the  horrors  of  the  wolfs  glen,  with  its  fearful  omens,  and  all  its 
unearthly  sights  and  sounds,  in  painting  the  grief  and  despair  of 
his  hero  and  the  gloomy  demoniacal  spirit  of  the  lost  and  aban- 
doned Camper,  he  found  full  scope  for  his  peculiar  talent.  Were 
we  to  compare  him  with  any  of  our  romance  writers  we  would 
say  that  he  possessed,  thou|^  milled  with  and  controlled  b^  a 
finer  taste  and  far  greater  discretion,  a  congeniality  of  soul  with 
Monk  .Lewis,  or  Mrs.  Raddiffe;  and  rich  as  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  his  country  is  in  tales  of  superstition  and  diablerie,  we 
think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  did  not^  at  leasts  furnish  us  with 
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Miother  romantic  opera  from  that  prolific  soarce.    His  forte. cer- 
tainly lay  in  the  treatment  of  this  description  of  subjects. 

To  have  formed  a  full  and  complete  estimate  of  Weber's  talent 
as  a  composer,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  entered,  into 
a  minute  analysis  of  his  works»  but  our  readers  must  be  aware  that 
to  have  done  so  would  of  itself  have  exhausted  all  the  space  which 
we  have  devoted  to  this  article.  We  have  accordingly  been 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  and  general  survey  of  some 
of  those  more  prominent  traits  which  appear  to  us  in  an  especial 
manner  to  have  contributed  to  his  exalted  reputation.  We  rise 
from  the  task  as  much  impressed  with  the  sterling  worth  of  his 
muaical  compositions  as  with  the  excellence  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. Both  were,  masculine  and  nervous,  disdaining  trick  and 
baling  all  vulgar  appeals  to  popularity;  as  an  artist  and  a  man, 
Weber  reposed  in<  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  and  a  con« 
fidence  that  in  due  time  his  merits  would  be  appreciated  by  those 
whose  approbation  alone  he  was  anxious  to  obtain.  Althouj^h 
a  national  composer^  in  so  far  as  he  followed  up  the  course  in 
which  his  compatriots  have  so  nobly  siet  the  example,  the  great 
success  of  his  productions  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  our 
own,  sufficiently  attests  their  universal  character,  and  leads  us  to 
hope,  that,  like  the  works  of  all  truly  great  and  inspired  genius, 
they  will  form  the  delight  of  future  ages  as  they  have  done  of  this, 
and  obtain  a  hearing  when  the  more  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
day  are  forgotten* 

Art.  V. — Uistoire  de  VArt  par  les  Monumens,  depuis  sa  dica* 
dence  au  IV •  siicUjusqua  ton  renouvellement  au  XVI';  par 
J.  B.  L.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.  Ouvrage  enrichi  de  325  planches. 
6  tomes,  folio.  Paris.  1823. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  he  who  would  see  self-conceit  in 
its  utmost  perfection  ought  to  visit  the  abode  of  savages;  for  the 
savage  admires  nothing  but  himself,  and  atones  by  the  excess  for 
the  very  limited  range  which  he  suffers  his  admiration  to  take. 
Few»  however,  have  the  opportunities,  the  inclination  and  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  for  verifying  this  remark.  It  is 
more  easy,  indeed,  to  be  convinced  by  actual  observation,  that  the 
clown  esteems  only  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  village ;  that  the 
countryman,  who  is  somewhat  less  rude,  extends  his  good  opinion 
over  the  whole  of  his  county;  and  that  the  people  of  towns  and 
cities,  being  still  further  advanced  in  toleration,  will  applaud  any 
deserving  citizen  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  A  larger 
improvement  softens  national  prejudices,  and  teaches  the  natives 
of  a  country  that  foreigners  may  possibly  have  a  just  claim  to 
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duir  eateen,  as  wtll  u  their  own  ooutttryineii ;  «k«fc 
people  bftve  dieir  pecutUr  merite;  md  diat  ia  cMrilised  natioat 
the  beianee,  as  to  goo4  4]«alitiQi  and  dafeoU,  is  Marly  eqaaU  A 
person  who  has  reached  diis  point  has  alroady  made  coasideraUe 
progfessinUbeffaiky;  neyertbeiees  aauch  stiM  remaias  to  be  Uamtf 
fiMT  diose  who  are  acqiiakited  wtdi  no  odMr  age  diaa  that  in  whieh 
diey  live,  aldioug^  they  may  estiauito  faiity  die  pveleasions  of  men 
nnM>teoQly  in  ^aoe»  wiH  be  very  apt  to  mdervafcie,  through  the 
pM^adke  of  igaoranee,  the  merks  of  other  days-*to  over-rate  nro* 
digtouely  die  worth  of  their  own  age-^^-and  to  suppose  that  what* 
ever  k  aAwds  of  |ood,  great  or  beautiful,  has  then  appeared  for 
the  firaC  time.  They  will  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  baling  in 
the  fulness  of  genial  light  and  meridian  warmth,  and  that  all  who 
praeeded  them  groped  aboot  mise^bty  in  an  universal  and  most 
pitiable  dariuess.  M^i  who  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  bleming 
which  Pnondenca  ^n  bestow,  die  unspeakable  advantage  of  a 
liberal  oducsiion,  uniformly  eacept  two  bright  spots  ia  the  long 
night  of  mond  and  (ntetlectoal  helplessness  from  the  sweeping  sen- 
tence of  oondcmnation  under  ^ich  even  diey  include  the  entire 
history  cf  their  speoies,  the  age  of  Pericles  and  that  of  Augustus ; 
or  Mtber  they  allow,  if  ihey  have  derived  a  reasonable  benefit  from 
the  pnsoioiis  instraction  they  bave  received,  that  fw  several  cen- 
turies, in  Greeee  and  in  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  those  favoured 
oountriee  were  in  a  state  in  some  measure  resemUing  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  times;  and  in  proportion  as  dieir  studies  have 
been  profound,  and  as  they  are  familiar  with  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  those  ages  and  of  their  own,  are  they  inclined  to  set  a 
higher  vahie  on  the  former.  A  long  period  intervenes  between 
die  last  of  the  classics  and  the  first  of  those  writers  who  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  modem.  With  the  cttaraeter  and  productions  of 
this  period  of  at  least  a  thousand  years,  few  are  acanatnted ;  the 
tnoat  liberal  and  best  instraotedy  the  most  aGcomplisned  and  phi- 
loaophical  of  acholars,  alone  can  estimate  them  correctly. 

*'  We  often  think  of,  and  represent  to  onrsdves,"  these  are  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  pbHosopher,  "  the  middle  ages  as  a  blank  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  haman  mind — an  empty  space  between  the  refinement  of 
antiquity  and  the  illaminalkm  of  modem  tiaMS.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  art  and  asieaoe  had  emirely  perished,  diet  their  lesnrreotion, 
after  a  Ihoosaod  years  deep,  may  appssr  somethmg  mora  woaderfiil  and 
•nblime.  Here,  as  in  many  other  of  our  cnttovary  opioions,  we  are 
at  once  false,  nanrow'Sighted  and  wijusti  we  give  up  suhstaoceforgau- 
diness,  and  sacrifice  truth  to  effect.  The  Act  is,  th«t  the  substantial 
part  of  the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  antiouity  never  was  foi^otten« 
and  that  for  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  productions  of  modern  genius^ 
We  are  entirely  onliged  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
upon  ibt  whole  extremely  dotibtfiDd  whether  these  peiiods,  which  are 
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ibe  most  ricb  in  litertturej  poswas  tlie  greatest  shcie  of  monl  egodteace^ 
or  of  poHtical  bappioess.  We  are  well  aware  tbat  the  true  and  bappf 
•g$  of  Roman  greatneM  long  preceded  tbat  of  Roman  refinement  aod 
Roman  antbors,  and  I  fear  that  tbere  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose^ 
tbat  in  ibe  bistory  of  modem  nations  we  may  find  many  examples  of  tbe 
same  kind.  But  even  if  wt  should  not  at  all  take  into  our  consideration 
these  high  aod  more  universal  standards  of  tbe  worth  and  excellence  of 
ages  and  nations,  and  although  we  should  entirely  confine  our  attention 
to  literature  and  intellectual  cultivation  akraci  we  ouebt  sttH,  I  imagine, 
to  be  very  far  from  viewing  tbe  period  of  tbe  middle  ages  with  tbe 
fasblotiable  self-satisfaction  and  contempt.** 

''  Even  in  tbe  Christian  age/'  be  ad(te,  ''  tbe  national  diatiaetions  of 
Graeka  and  Romans  were  still  kept  alive  j  and  if  tbe  former  were  rc^i 
maitaMe  fisr  tkitt  and  snbtilty^  tbe  latter  were  no  less  so  for  practical 
intellect  and  soundness  of  understanding.  These  qualities  of  the  Roman 
mind,  embodied  as  they  were  in  that  admirable  system  of  laws,  which 
was  preserved  all  over  the  Roman  west  among  the  learned  and  the 
clergy,  are  entitled  more  than  any  others  to  our  gratitude.  It  is  to  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  united  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  natural  feeling  introduced  by  those  German  tribes  that  conquered 
and  restored  the  Roman  empire,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  successfm  de- 
velopement  and  dignified  attitude  of  modem  intellect." 

We  must  postpone  for  the  present  tbe  consideration  of  the  file' 
rature  of  tbe  middle  ages,  and  of  the  assiduous  and  salutary  cnU 
ture  of  the  civil  law,  which  continually  opened  new  spHngs  of 
freshness  and  vigour,  and  not  only  maintained  in  perfection  and 
purity  the  Latin  tongue,  and  encouraged  a  diligent  study  of  the 
choicest  and  chastest  of  the  Roman  classics,  but  tended  power- 
fully in  due  time  to  tbe  revival  and  encouragement  of  Greek  let- 
ters; for  he  who,  being  acquainted,  however  perfectly,  with  Latin 
onl^,  would  discourse  of  the  civil  law,  feels  and  seems,  in  com- 

girison  of  one  who  id  armed  from  head  to  foot  in  tbe  panoply  of 
reek,  like  a  child  amongst  men.  It  is  of  the  history  of  art  only 
during  the  middle  ages  &at  we  now  undertake  to  &peak,  an  in- 
teresting subject,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  devoted  his  whole  life.  We  learn  from  tbe  short 
biographical  notice  prefixed  to  it,  that  the  ingenious  author 
was  bom  precisely  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1730,  at  BeaUvais, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  The  details  of  his  earlier  years 
are  not  interesting,  except  perbaps  that  he  bad  botanized  in  com- 
patw  with  Rousseau,  and  that  he  had  been  entertained  at  Femey 
by  V  oltaire,  who  honoured  him  moreover  by  addressing  an  oblig- 
ing letter  to  him,  which  has  been  published.  In  his  forty-sevenlb 
yeat  he  visited  England,  Holland,  Belgium  and  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  returned  to  Paris,  which  city  he  quitted  in  the  following 
tear,  1778,  intentionally  for  a  long  period,  and  in  fact  for  ever. 
le  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  passed  mi  remainder  of  his  life  in 
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that  country,  residing  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  die  year 
1814.  Daring  thirty-six  years  he  enjoyed  and  most  diligently 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  investigating  the  remains 
of  antiquity  that  are  found  in  Italy,  and  laboured  with  singular 
zeal  and  industry  in  the  composition  of  his  History  of  Art.  He 
had  published  some  numbers,  when  the  Revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  property ;  and  the  long  and  cruel  wars 
that  were  caused  by  anarchy  and  despotism,  threatened  to  bury 
learning  for  ever  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  fabric,  and  checked 
still  more  rudely  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  publication 
of  the  remainder  was  retarded  by  various  causes,  which  it  is  un* 
necessary  to  state,  and  it  has  but  lately  been  completed.  Although 
the  laborious  and  anxious  duties  of  editors  have  been  well  per*- 
formed  by  MM.  Dufoumy,  Emeric  David,  L.  Feiiillet,  Gence 
and  de  la  Salle,  in  their  respective  departments,  it  would  be  an 
ill  compliment  to  the  author  not  to  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to 
superintend  the  impression  of  his  work;  the  ingenious  editors 
must  have  felt  that  certain  further  elucidations  are  sometimes 
wanting,  which  no  one  but  the  venerable  historian  himself  could 
supply. 

After  a  preface  and  a  preliminary  discourse,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  writers  of  all  countries,  the  author  adopts  the  cus- 
tom of  France,  and  sets  forth  at  some  length  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  political  and  civil  state  of  Greece  and  Italy,  from  the  first 
epoch  of  the  decline  of  art  to  that  of  its  complete  restoration. 
The  twenty-eight  chapters,  consisting  of  the  historv  of  the  world 
from  Constantine  to  Leo  X.,  would  form,  as  M.  d'Agincourt 
well  observes,  a  separate  work;  and  we  confess  we  wish  that  he 
had  made  the  separation  in  fact  which  he  could  in  idea.  We  are 
well  aware,  however,  that  every  composition  that  sees  the  light  at 
Paris  would  be  bom  in  vain,  whatever  might  be  its  subject,  if  it 
were  not  preceded  by  a  Tableau  Historique;  and  we  will  not 
blame  the  historian  of  Art  for  being  a  Frenchman,  and  faithfully 
obeying  the  law  of  his  country.  He  has  done  what  we  verily  be- 
lieve he  thought  was  quite  indispensable,  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  although  most  of  his  readers  could  repeat  the  historical 
facts,  *'  suivant  Tordre  des  temps  et  des  lieux/'  he  has  interspersed 
so  much  matter  that  concerns  the  proper  subject  of  his  valuable 
work,  especially  in  the  notes,  that  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion may  be  gleaned  by  rapidly  skimming  over  the  rapid  sketch. 
The  body  of  the  work  demands  a  more  attentive  perusal;  the 
History  of  Art  deserves,  and  will  repay,  a  careful  and  deliberate 
examination. 

The  author  treats  of  a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth,  and,  that  we  may  understand  his  method,  it 
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is  neoeBsary  to  consider  the  precise  meaning  of  the  title  he  has 
chosen,  '*  jaistdte  de  VArt  par  les  Monumens;*  he  endeavours  to 
give  ti'Histofy  qfJrt  by  means  of  Works  of  Art.  His  object  is 
not  to  compose  a  history  from  the  testimony  of  others,  but  to  make 
his  reader  an  eye-witness  of  the  events,  and  thereby  enable  bun  to 
form  his  own  conclusions,  not  from  the  descriptions  of  others,  but 
from  actual  inspection.  It  is,  therefore,  a  demonstration,  not  in 
a  mathematical  sense  exactly,  (although  in  geometry  the  diagram 
is  placed  before  the  student,)  but,  as  it  were,  a  demonstration  .in 
anatomy;  the  organ  is  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  lecturer  ex- 
plains its  structure  and  points  out  the  different  parts  in  their  order. 
This  method  has  a  two-fold  advantage ;  the  demonstrator  explains 
more  accurately  and  plainly  when  the  object  is  in  sight,  and  the 
pupil  not  only  understands  more  clearly, .  and  remembers  more 
tenaciously  what  he  sees,  but  in  doubtful  cases  he  can  judge  for 
himself  whether  he  actually  sees  all  that  his  tutor  says  may  be 
seen*  So  is  it  with  the  present  work.  Every  word  w'as  written 
deliberately  when  the  object  of  which  he  wrote  was  before  his 
eyes.  There  is  no  opening  for  ignorance  or  mistake,  and  it  may 
be  read  as  it  was  written;  the  representation  is  present  to  us;  we 
have  the  same  means  of  knowledge  as  the  author  had ;  we  may 
compare  him  with  himself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  reflections 
composed  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  person  of  vast  expe- 
rience, are  entitled  to  great  respect;  and  although  we  may  not 
always  accept  his  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  to  slight  or  neglect 
his  opinions.  The  entire  number  of  the  plates  on  \yhich  the  his- 
U>ry  is  founded  amounts  to  325 :  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  the  history  into  three  parts ;  73  belong  to  Architecture,  48  to 
Sculpture,  and  the  remaining  204  to  Painting.  An  enttre*  plate  is 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  single  subject,  but  more  commonly  it 
comprehends  several.  The  extent  of  the  work  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  more  than  1400  monuments  are  represented, 
and  its  value,  when  it  is  known  that  more  than  700  of  these  were 
never  engraved  before. 

Many  of  the  figures  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  perfectly  intelli- 

fible;  others  are  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  them. 
t  was  a  natural  desire  to  include  as  many  illustrations  as  possible, 
and  had  they  all  been  of  a  full  size,  the  price  and  magnitude  of  the 
publication  would  necessarily  have  been  enormously  increased.  If 
we  wish  sometimes  that  the  style  of  engraving  had  always  been 
such  as  would  have  done  ample  Justice  to  the  works  of  the  preat 
masters,  we  must  moderate  our  wishes  by  remembering  that  in  an 
extensive  collection  this  is  for  many  reasons  impossible.  The 
numerous  plans,  sections  and. elevations  of  remarkable  buildings, 
although  they  are  often  on  a  small  scale,  are  very  interesting.     It 
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b  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  geaenl  effect  of  en  edi6ce  firom  theM 
miniatures  than  of  a  painting.  Many  curious  architectural  specb- 
mens  are  brought  together  within  the  compass  of  one  pkte«. which 
facilitates  comparison;  but  as  the  size  of  the  plate  augments  the 
cost,  similar  representations  might  be  given  in  a  more  economical 
manner  in  a  work  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  A  collection  of 
ample  materials  for  forming  the  taste  and  exercising  the  judgment 
would  be  a  valuable  manual  to  a  person  who  sought  to  enter  into 
an  enlarged  study  of  architecture.  The  elementary  writers  on 
that  art  generally  inuigine  that  they  discharge  their  duty  by  giving 
specimens  of  the  6ve  orders  from  those  buildings  which  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  most  approved  nkxlels^  together  with  a  few 
details  and  two  or  three  ancient  temples,  and  with  the  latter  their 
illustrations  terminate.  The  task  of  collecting  views  of  so  many 
buildings  must  have  been  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  would 
demand  a  lon^  time  and  great  activity.  Of  his  great  care  to  obt^n 
accurate  drawings,  M«  d'Agincourt  thus  speaks.  After  returning 
thanks  by  name  to  many  architects  from  his  own  country*  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  whilst  they  were  studying  in  Italy, 
he  continues  :— 

**  As  a  recompense  for  the  interest  which  they  had  always  found  me 
take  in  their  studies  duriog  my  long  residence  in  Italy,  they  have  always 
bad  the  kindness,  when  they  discovered  in  their  travds  any  monuments 
which  they  thought  would  be  of  use  in  my  undertaking,  to  make  draw- 
ings of  them  for  me,  or  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  those  which  I  already 
possessed  and  had  communicated  to  them.  These  careful  veriicatkina 
have  been  the  more  useful,  because  the  monuments  of  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  that  had  been  published  before  my  time  by  other  au- 
thors, are  oflen  very  negligently  drawn,  and  it  is  not  with  these  build- 
ings as  with  those  of  a  better  age,  where  one  part  is  always  like  its  cor- 
responding part;  the  irregularity  and  extravagances  of  those  of  which  I 
treat  impose  upon  the  artist  the  necessity  of  seizing  all  the  details,  and 
npon  the  historian  that  of  mentioning  all  their  peculiarities." 

The  History,  as  we  before  observed,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  or  Historical  Discourse,  as  it  is  termed^  treats  of 
Architecture,  and  the  subject  is  again  sub-divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct heads;  in  the  first  of  which  the  author,  having  pourtrAyed  the 
condition  of  the  art  at  the  banning  of  the  penod  of  which  he 
writes,  in  a  short  introduction,  describes  its  gradual  decline  and 
decay;  under  the  second  head  he  relates  the  story  of  its  revival, 
of  tlie  second  infancy  of  the  art ;  the  third  head  compreheoda 
the  narrative  of  its  complete  restoration.  The  next  part  is  given 
to  Sculpture,  which  is  handled  in  a  manner  precisely  similar,  un- 
der the^  same  three-fold  division.  Painting  occupies  the  last  part, 
and  it  is  divided  and  explained  exactly  like  the  two  former  arts. 
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In  each  part,  and  in  every  sub-division  of  each  part^  he  steadily 
pursues  his  favourite  method.  He  narrates  the  history  of  art  by 
means  of  works  of  art.  If  the  principles  he  lays  down  are  not 
always  derived  from  a  careful  induction  of  particular  instances, 
they  are  at  least  always  illustrated  by  examples.  He  has  of 
course  selected  such  specimens  as  favour  his  own  views.  In  order 
that  we  may  finally  be  led  to  Just  conclusions,  we  must  hope  that 
others  of  equal  zeal  and  ability  will  be  excited  by  this  illustrious 
example  to  publish  other  selections,  that  by  sedulous  and  patient 
comparison  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth,  or  rather,  speaking  with 
that  humility  which  befits  mortals,  may  approximate  towards  it. 
If  we  are  hardly  permitted  to  attain  to  certainty  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  such  a  consummation  is  least  to  be  expected 
in  matters  of  taste,  which  are  proverbially  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite. The  third  volume  consists  entirely  of  an  explanation  of  the 
plates,  in  which  however  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
IS  brought  before  us. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  point  out  such  defects  ^s  have  occur* 
red  to  us,  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound,  in  the  honest  exercise  of 
our  critical  office,  to  do  so  the  rather  because  on  many  accounts 
we  take  considerable  interest  in  the  present  work;  and  we  are 
fifraid  therefore  to  suffer  ourselves,  or  our  readers*  to  be  deceived 
by  our  gratitude  and  respect  towards  the  memoiy  of  a  most 
meritorious  benefactor  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  a  liberal  contributor 
to  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  human  enjoyment.  Tfaeae 
defects  are  of  small  import,  but  it  is  fit  nevertheless  that  they 
should  be  pointed  out.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
figures  are  sometimes  too  minute;  an  opposite  fault  might  be 
found  in  the  inconvenient  magnitude  ot  the  volumes;  and  al- 
though we  wilt  readily  concede  that  a  large  expanse  of  paper  is 
often  required  for  the  plates,  we  think  the  letter-press  would 
have  been  more  accessible  in  a  smaller  form.  The  luxury  of  typo- 
graphy is  doubtless  striking,  but  it  interferes  with  the  quiet  pri- 
vacy of  attentive  study.  A  new  novel,  perhaps,  wouldf  lose  its 
interest  if  it  were  printed  with  the  largest  apd  most  beautiful 
types  of  M.  Didot,  npon  the  scale  of  an  Atlas. 

A  distinguished  dnatomist  'of  Germany  begins  a  chapter  of  a 

work,  in  which  he  describes  very  scientifically  the  structure  of 

the  human  body,  with  these  words: — 

^'  This  important  organ*' — he  speaks  cf  ihe  nose— ^'  occupies  a  con- 

sfncQOtts  position  on  the  human  hctf  of  which  it  is  a  promiilent  feature, 

being  situated  in  most  subjects  immediately  below  the  forehead,  between 

the  eyes  and  above  the  mouth/' 

It  is  evident  that  tiiis  kind  of  writing  would  be  very  instructive 
to  m  persoh  who  does  not  know  *  where  nis  nose  is,  and  who  cannot 
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devise  a  more  ready  manner  of  finding  it;  but  others  may«  per* 
haps,  conveniently  postpone  it  to  books  treating  of  matters  that 
are  equally  true,  but  less  obvious.  M.  d*Agincourt,  in  like  man- 
ner, forgetting  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  his  reader  is 
acquainted  with  something  besides  his  letters,  favours  us  occa- 
sionally with  such  passages  as  the  following: — 

''  The  productions  of  the  arts  of  design,  architecture,  sculpture  and 
'  painting,  consist  of  objects  sensible  to  the  sight,  under  forms  peculiar  to 
eacb  of  them,  and  the  effect  of  which  only  reaches  the  understanding 
through  that  organ." 

This  fault  is  that  of  the  times,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  nation ;  his  countrymen  conceive  that  they  are  logical,  philo- 
sophical, and  so  forth,  when  they  gravely  put  forth  flat,  stale, 
meagre,  jejune,  stupid  truisms;  it  is  the  same  error  as  if  a  host 
sought  to  show  his  extraordinary  hospitality  by  placing  before  his 
guests  a  first  course  of  vacant  dishes  and  empty  bottles.  Our 
author,  however,  rarely  offends  thus ;  his  table  is  usually  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  choice  viands,  and  his  liquors  are  excellent 
and  abundant.  Noc  does  he  often  annoy  us  by  another  national 
vice,  which  is  far  more  offensive,  by  a  display  of  frigid  senti- 
mentality clothed  in  the  tawdry  trappings  of  false  eloquence.  We 
have  selected  one  sample,  which,  through  a  filial  reverence  for 
our  mother-tongue,  we  forbear  to  translate. 

"  WoWli  ce  que  Rome  inspire !  Eh !  que  n'inspire-t-elle  pas,  cette 
Tille  toujours  eloquente  ?  Quel  est  celui  qui,  ^  Taspect  de  ses  raonu- 
mens,  ne  se  sente  I'ftme  profondiment  emue,  ou  le  g6nie  vivement 
enflamme  ?  Je  les  y  ai  vus,  je  les  y  ai  entendus,  au  milieu  des  ombres 
de  leurs  antiques  pred^cesseurs,  ces  modemes  maitres  du  monde,  oe 
Joseph  II.  qui  aurait  voulu  le  remplir  de  son  nom,  ce  Gustave  III. 
digtie  d*un  meilleur  sort;  ces  savans  meditatifis,  ces  poetes  k  Tame 
briilante.  Herder  interrogeant  la  divinity  dans  ses  temples  superbes, 
Dolomieu  expliquant  les  crises  de  la  nature  sur  le  th64tre  mdme  de 
ses  convulsions,  Goethe  nonrrissant  sa  verve  originale  des  grands 
souvenirs  de  Tantiquit^.  Recemment  encore  j*y  fus  t^moin  des 
reveries  touchantes  d'un  g^nie  ouvert  ^  toutes  les  grandes  impressions 
philosophiques  et  religieuses,  de  Ch&teaubriand,  cherchant  un  aliment 
k  sa  vive  imagination  au  milieu  des  d^combres  du  palais  des  Cesars^  et 
dans  la  ponssi^re  sacr^e  des  anciennes  basiliques.'* 

These  bursts  of  eloquence,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 

the  history  is  -usually  written  with  plainness,  sobriety,  and  good 

•  sense.     We  find  in  it  the  peculiar  defects  of  a  Frenchman,  but 

we  find  also  that  ability,  which  has  given  a  great  preponderance 

throughout  Europe  to  his  nation  and  language. 

The  instruction  and  information  that  are  conveyed  in  an  ele- 
'  raentary  work,  roust  necessarily  be  somewhat  superficial,  but  they 
'  are  on  that  account  more  valuable  to  a  student ;  and  the  writer* 
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who  would  embrace  a  subject  of  vast  extent,  must  content'hiei- 
self  with  treatiug  parts  of  it  imperfectly.  The  notices  of  works 
of  art«  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  the 
huge  volumes  of  M.  d'A^iucourt,  frequently  err  through  brevity. 
His  observations  conceromg  the  arts  of  Greece  would  have  been 
more  valuable,  had  his  knowledge  of  Greek  been  more  profound 
than  certain  inaccuracies  we  have  occasionally  observed  will  allow 
us  to  believe  it  to  have  been. 

Having  spoken  according  to  our  promise,  with  fireedom  and 
candour,  of  the  defects  of  the  work,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  entire  subject. 
The  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  must  be  our  excuse 
for  the  omission  of  many  important  topics,  and  for  the  scanty  and 
inadeouate  consideration  that  is  given  to  those  which  we  mention. 

I.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  Architecture,  to  which  all  that 
remains  of  the  first  volume  after  the  prefatory  and  historical 
matter,  and  seventy-three  plates,  are  assigned. 

We  think  that  M.  d'Agmcourt  has  done  the  most  in  this  d&* 
partment,  for  although  he  has  effected  a  great  deal  for  a  single 
individual  in  the  other  two  branches,  yet  so  many  researches 
must  still  be  made,  and  so  much  remains  to  be  discovered, 
that,  without  detracting  in  any  degree  from  the  credit  that  is 
justly  due  to  him,  we  may  say  that  we  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence, and  even  with  some  impatience,  for  the  additions,  which 
the  prosecution  of  similar  investigations  by  others,  will  undoubt- 
edly supply.  The  various  structure  of  edifices  of  different  ages 
and  countries  is  explained  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  feli- 
city ;  the  view  of  the  subject  under  consideration  is  never  unne- 
cessarily impeded  by  a  pedantic  accumulation  of  technical  terms. 
"  The  terminology  of  Kant,"  says  one  of  his  countrymen,  "  is  a 
barbarism;  it  is  writing  philosophy  in  cypher;"  and  the  censure 
might  be  applied  to  some  amongst  ourselves,  who  have  the 
barbarism  of  the  German  philosopher  without  his  learning. 
The  Historian  of  Art,  however,  is  not  only  exempt  from  this  vice, 
but  he  rarely  uses  even  the  recognized  terms  of  art,  unless  a  more 
familiar  expression,  will  not  fully  convey  his  meaning.  Having 
exhibited  a  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  Architecture  iu  its 
utmost  perfection,  and  shown  that  in  that  art,  as  in  others,  the 
more  attentively  we  study  the  remains  of  a  wise  antiquity,  the 
more  shall  we  be  astonished  at  the  good  taste  and  skill  that  are 
displayed ;  and  that  to  attain  to  the  full  comprehension  of  their 
merit  the  mind  must  be  invigorated  by  a  wholesome  discipline ; 
"  rabiista  mentis  esse  solidam  sapientiam  sustinere ;"  he  proceeds 
to  unfold,  by  a  series  of  well  chosen  examples,  the  architectural 
history  of  the  twelve  centuries  his  work  embraces.     It  is  not  to 
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be  diaaemUed  tbat  die  task  is  arduous:  Dr.  Moller  observes, 
"  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judg^e  frooi  these  plates,  v^hich  are  oa 
m  very  small  scale^  and  admitting,  what  however  still  requires 
proof,  that  the  delineated  buildings  are  really  the  original  churches 
erected  by  the  Lombards,  &c/'  the  history  certainly  has  this  grand 
diflkulty  to  contend  with,  (and  it  is  beset  by  many  othersj  that 
amongst  the  successive  reparations,  additions,  and  alterations,  .it 
is  not  easy  to  assign  accurately  the  date  of  the  existing  building, 
or  of  any  part  of  it ;  nevertheless,  absolute  certainty  being  unat- 
tainable, we  ought  gratefully  to  receive  such  conjectures  as  a 
learned  experience  shall  deem  probable.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  the  age  of  a  MS.,  within  a  few  centuries,  from  the  form  of 
the  letters,  and  the  other  criteria  which  diplomatists  have  esta* 
blished,  so  is  it  from  the  style  to  fix  with  precision  the  epoch  at 
which  an  edifice  was  erected. 

In  the  history  of  the  Architecture  of  the  middle  a|^|  an 
honourable  place  must  necessarily  be  assigned  to  the  Gothic, 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  which  have  not  hesitated  to 
affirm,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  only  the  precursory 
who  prepared  the  way  for  this  more  glorious  style;  that  the 
columns  of  the  former  and  the  arches  of  the  latter  were  the 
elements  out  of  which,  with  a  large  admixture  of  other  and 
peculiar  artifices,  this  sumptuous  manper  of  building  was  com- 
pounded. They  declare  that  this  system  has  adopted  and.  made 
a  part  of  itself  whatever  merits  the  ancient  edifices  possefsed, 
and  has  superadded  a  prodigious  richness,  a  native  grace,  and 
an  inexhaustible  variety.  They  assert  in  praise  of  a  favourite 
stj4e,  perhaps  somewhat  imprudently,  much  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept and  will  not  rejieat;  nevertheless,  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  deny  its  intrinsic  excellence,  or  to  undervalue  the  aids 
that  M.  d'Agincourt  has  contributed  towards  the  investigation  of 
an  obscure  and  difiicult  subject.  It  seems  that  we  are  not  per^ 
mitted  to  discover  the  origm  of  things,  but  the  vain  pursuit  is 
eminently  engaging.  He  remarks  that  the  architectural  deco- 
rations painted  on  the  walls  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
ifk  respect  of  lightness  and  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
fantastic  ornaments,  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  Uie  Gothic 
style:  we  cannot  admit  however,  tbat  they  exhibit  any  traces 
of  declining  art.  He  might  have  added,  that  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  we  may  discover  other 
points  of  likeness.  We  find  tite  form  of  the  buttresses  and 
some  other  resources  of  this  style,  to  name  one  instance  only, 
in  the  ground  plan  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  as  delineated 
by  Desgodetz.  He  illustrates  carefully  the  gradual  substitu- 
pon   of  the   arch  for  the  entablature,   which   admitted   wider 
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iatBndaimm^Smkg  sai^  m  awMcpninee  of  die  superior  strength, 
efstiuOu  S^Hness,  but  tt  the  eipense  of  simpliaty. 

The  pcinted  arcb»  which  mtj  be  termed  die  specific  difference  of 
the  GcMie'spedes,  of  course  receives  mach  ettention;  the  earliest 
tpeckttens  he  has  been  able  to  collect  are  bix^ught  from  churches 
tnt  are  either  entirely^  or  in  part^  undergroundy  being  built  on 
the  sides  of  hills.    It  is  possible,  but  the  observation  does  not 
occur  to  tfaia  acute  critic*  tnat  the  form  was  chosen,  because  it 
throws  off  the  weight  of  superincumbent  earth  or  rock,  from  the 
centre,  and  the  water  alsor  which  perhaps  is  of  more  importance; 
on  tfaia  account  it  might  deserve  to  be  adopted  in  our  cellars  and 
other  subterranean  structures,  instead  of  tne  semicircular  arches 
that  are  at  present  used.    There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  die  lela^  strength  of  the  semicircular  and  pointed  arches, 
but  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  erection  of  the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tiDople,  by  Justinian,  first  proved  that  a  cupola  may  be  raised 
^  vpoo  a  square  base,  and  furnished  many  bints  of  which  architects 
afterwardb  availed  themselves  in  tbe  construction  of  Gothic  tem- 
ples.   The  miracles  of  Grecian  architecture  were  effected  by 
means  of  a  few  very  lar^e  stones;  when  the  Romans  imitated 
the  Greeks  they  used  similar  materials,  but  in  their  most  national, 
peculiar,  and  characteristic  works,  they  employed  small  stones,  or 
more  commonly  bricks.    The  Romans  possessed  an  entire  and 
most  masteriy  command  over  bricks,  as  many  stupendous  remains 
t^ftify.    The  artists,  who  adopted  or  invented  the  Gothic  style, 
used  small  stones  also,  and  have  kft  us  many  specimens  of 
wonderfully  solid  building;.    The  stones  were  selected  with  tbe 
utmost  care  for  the  more  important  parts,  hard,  solid,  and  free 
from  flaws ;  they  were  fitted  together  with  extreme  accuracy,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  composition  of  tbe  mortar.     In 
consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  materials  and  the  workman* 
ship,  and  Of  the  enormous  pressure,  the  pillars  and  arches  fre- 
quently ring  like  a  bell  vriien  they  are  struck.    On  account  of  the 
aoond,  and  a  certain  remarkable  elasticity,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  vibrating  body  is  not  a  surface  of  metal,  but  merely  an 
assemblage  of  small  and  often  not  very  bard  stones  laid  in  mortar, 
like  die  walb  of  our  houses.    This  perfection  of  construction 
alone  proves  that  we  might  learn  much  from  ages  which  we  are 
apt  hastily  to  condemn  in  the  mass  as  entirely  barbarous. 

We  sometimes  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  wonder  and  de- 
light with  which  the  less  prejudiced  architects  of  Greece  and 
Rome  would  inspect  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  die  Gothic 
style  that  our  cathedrals  supply :  their  penetrating  mipds  would 
donbUess  discover  the  principles  of  construction,  which  escape 
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the  observation  and  exceed  the  comprcAiension  of  aiodein  viiH 
tors.     The  hardness  of  marble  is  so  great,  that  we  are  not  suf" 

f>r]sed  to  find  Gothic  buildings  executed  in  that  material  firm  and 
asting»  but  the  softer  substance,  free  stone,  which  is  more  com« 
monly  used,  does  not  seem  to  promise  sufficient  strength  and 
consistence  to  bear  the  enormous  strain  and  immense  pressure, 
to  which  it  is  frequently  subjected.  The  contrivances  for  locking 
the  different  parts  together,  and  the  various  resources  ibr  giving 
firmness,  unity,  and  solidity,  are  curious  and  almost  infinite ;  and 
more  resemble  the  endless  artifices  of  nature  displayed  }n  the 
structure  of  animals,  than  the  limited  and  monotonous  routine 
of  huuian  art  In  all  respects,  indeed,  the  Gothic  architeGture 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  unceasing  variety  and  unwearied  lux* 
uriance  of  nature,  than  of  works  of  art ;  consequently  it  is  very 
difficult  to  classify  and  arrange  the  specimens,  such  is  their  com- 
plexity and  delicacy,  and  so  minute  the  gradation  throu^  which 
the  one  species  melts  almost  insensibly  into  the  other :  it  is  not 
impossible  however,  for,  except  some  trifling  imperfections,  the 
nice  observation  and  spirit  of  order  of  Linnsus  have  reduced 
vegetables  to  a  satisfactory  and  intelligible  system,  and  a  similar 
classification  has  been  effected  in  every  province  of  the  three 
great  kingdoms  of  nature.  We  may  borrow  an  illustration,  and 
a  very  commodious  system  of  arrangement,  from  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy  :  we  usually  find  the  same  parts  in  all. the 
animals  of  the  higher  ranks ;  in  some  a  given  organ  is  fully  deve- 
loped, in  others  it  is  exaggerated,  in  others  it  is  barely  indicated; 
being  useless  and  unimportant,  whilst  in  a  few  it  disappears  «od 
is  altogether  wanting.  The  beautiful,  lofty  and  most  transparent 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  for  example,  wants  that  re- 
markable member,  the  central  tower,  but  we  see  the  four  massive 
buttresses,  on  which  it  might  have  been  erected ;  and  the  transept, 
although  in  many  respects  it  seems  to  assert  its  dignity,  fails  very  far 
short  of  its  ordinary  and  characteristic  importance.  Some  cathe- 
dral, of  which  the  organization  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  ought 
to  be  assumed  as  the  standard ;  as  the  comparative  anatomist 
takes  man  as  the  most  perfect  animal,  and  points  out  in. what 
respects  the  various  tribes  deviate  in  structure, — the  form,  func- 
tions and  position  of  the  different  orsans  in  the  human  prototype 
having  been  first  fully  described,  m.  d'Agincourt  has  furnished 
the  means  of  instituting  the  comparison,  and  of  commencing  this 
delightful  and  instructive  study. 

The  propriety  of  the  term  Gothic,  which  has  long,  been  applied 
to  this  style,  and  is  almost  universally  received,  has  given  oc- 
casion to  many  unimportant  discussions.  Some  writers  have 
taught,  that  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes  were  savages. 
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like,  tfaofl0  wlio  subsist  b^  the  cbase  in  North  America;  Frederick 
Scblegel  and  others  maintaio,  with  patriotic  zeal,  that  they  have 
never  been  in  that  wild  state  during  any  period  since  we  have 
had  accounts,  of  them.  M.  d'Agincourt  is  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  with  the  name  Gothic^  but  he  maintains  the  civility  of 
the  Goths,  at  the  time  they  invaded  Italy,  with  much  ability  and 
success;  and  strives  to  make  gentlemen  of  the  Germans  pf  old  so 
strenuously,  that  he  ought  to  satisfy  even  those  of  their  descen* 
dants,  who  are  the  most  punctilious  concerning  the  character  and 
mod  behaviour  of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  he  less  patriotic ;  for 
he  affirms,  that  the  Norman  Architecture  is  the  appellation  by 
which  this  style  is  generally  known  in  England,  where  the  intro- 
duction of  it  is  attributed  to  the  conquerors  :  in  this  respect  he 
is  entirely  mistaken,  for  it  is  universally  termed  Gothic  here, 
except  by  a  very  few  persons,  who  seek  to  disUnguish  themselves 
by  the  affectation  of  unusual  words,  and  who  would  therefore 
4idopt  the  name  Gothic,  if  it  should  be  ordinarily  called  Norman. 
He  rejects  at  once,  as  utterly  unfounded,  the  title  Saracenic, 
which  has  sometimes  been  proposed.  It  is  evident  that  he 
is  inclined  to  forge  a  new  designation:  when  we  find  such  a 
name  as  anti-Greek  or  anti-Roman  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
Gothic,  we  are  disposed  piously  to  return  thanks  that  Adam  was 
not  a  Frenchman.  This  ingenious  people  are  singularly  unlucky 
i|i  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  naming,  and  unhappily  they 
imagine  that  they  possess  the  very  rare  faculty,  and  they  exercise 
it  licentiously  and  unsparingly.  The  name  Gothic  has  been 
adopted  almost  universally;  m  all  ages,  we  fear,  a  few  unhappy 
persons  will  be  afflicted  by  that  incurable  and  very  disfiguring 
disease,  a  mania  for  innovation ;  and  these  passages,  "  miro 
opere  Gothica  manu ; — miro  opere  per  manum  Gothicani ; — miro 
opere  constructa  ab  artificibus  Gothicis,"  which  are  cited  by 
Gori  from  ancient  chronicles,  prove  that  the  style  received  its 
present  name  very  early.  By  selecting  specimens  well,  a  prima 
Jacie  case  may  be  made  out  in  favour  of  almost  any  theory  that  is 
designed  to  account  for  its  origin;  and  by  choosing  others  judici- 
ously it  may  be  successfully  answered,  and  another,  wearing  equal 
plausibility,  may  be  substituted.  The  Germans  have  not  been 
idle  in  enriching  with  paradox  and  mystery  a  subject  in  itself 
very  obscure,  especially  as  they  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  the 
style.  We  have  been  so  often  captivated  by  the  ingenuity  which 
they  have  displayed  in  creating  theories,  and  in  the  novelty  of 
them,  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  bound  in  gratitude  to  make 
them  the  only  compensation  in  our  power,  by  supposing  that 
they  do  not  themselves  believe  one  word  of  what  they  so  confi- 
dently assert,  and  apparently  demonstrate  witli  so  much  solidity. 
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Whttefer  dmbts  may  eint  m  to  the  ori^  of  the  Ootlrie  it^, 
it  is  itii|k)toible'  to  question  its  |>rodigioifs  merits.  Although 
we  hive  had  the  advantage  of  viewing  the  remains  df  other 
schools,  we  are  deeply  penetrated  by  the  merit  of  that  which 
kad  the  power  of  raising  straetiffes  that  are  aUe  to  affsct  irith 
a  sentiment  of  religious  awe,  not  only  the  apathy  of  boornh 
ignorance,  but  even  that  apathy  which  is  the  result  of  long  ao» 
cumulated  erudite  experience,  and  of  eiquisite  and  recondite 
learning. 

We  will  cite  the  words  of  •an  imaginative  writer  respecting 
this  view  of  the  present  subject* 

*'  As  to  that  style  of  Christian  architecture  which  is  characterized  by 
its  lofty  vaults  and  arches,  its  nillars,  that  have  the  appearance  of  being 
formed  out  of  bundles  of  reeds,  its  proAuion  of  ornament,  its  flowers 
and  leaves ;  and  which  is  in  all  these  respects  essentially  distinnlsbed 
fioffl  that  older  Christian  architecture,  the  first  and  best  model  of  whbh 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chnreh  of  Si^  Sophia  at  Constantinople  $  I  am 
rather  of  their  opinion  who  conceive  that  this  system  of  architecture 
was  perfected  and  diflfused  over  all  Europe  by  a  small  society  of  artists^ 
who  were  very  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

"  But  whoever  might  be  the  builders,  this  much  is  certain,  that  they 
were  not  mere  heapers  together  of  stones,  but  they  all  had  thoughts, 
which  they  meant  to  embody  in  their  labours.  Let  a  building  be  ever 
so  beautiful,  if  it  be  destitute  of  meaning,  it  cannot  belong  to  the  fine 
arts.  The  proper  display  of  purpose,  the  immediate  expression  of 
feeling,  are  indeed  denied  to  this  eldest  and  most  sublime  of  all  the 
arts.  It  must  excite  the  feelings  through  the  medium  of  though  y  but 
perhaps  the  fieelings  which  it  does  excite  are  on  that  account  only  so 
much  the  more  powerful.  All  architecture  is  symbolical,  but  none  so 
much  so  as  the  Christian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first 
and  greatest  of  its  objects  is  to  express  the  elevation  of  holy  thoughts, 
the  loftiness  of  meditation  set  free  from  earth,  and  proceeding  un- 
fettered to  the  heavens.  It  is  this  which  stamps  itself  at  once  on  the 
spirit  of  the  beholder,  however  little  he  may  himself  be  capable  of  ana- 
lysing his  feelings  when  he  gazes  on  those  far- stretching  columns  and 
airy  domes.  But  this  is  not  all;  every  part  of  the  structure  is  as 
symbolical  as  the  whole,  and  of  this  we  can  perceive  many  traces  in  all 
the  writings  of  the  times.  The  altar  is  directed  towards  the  Hsing  of 
the  sun,  and  the  three  great  entrances  are  meant  to  express  the  coniox 
of  worshippers  from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  Three  towers  express 
the  Christian  mystery  of  the  triune  god- head;  the  choir  rises, .like a 
temple  within  a  temple,  with  redoubled  loftiness  j  the  shape  of  the 
*  cross  is  in  common  with  the  Christian  churches  even  of  toe  earlier 

times.  The  round  arch  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  Christian  architec- 
ture, but  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  superior  gracefulness  supposed  to 
i  result  from  the  crossing  of  arches.     The  rose  is  the  essential  pail  of  all 

^  the  ornaments  of  this  architecture;   even  the  shape  of  the  windows, 

I  doors,  and  towen,  may  be  traced  to  it,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 


deeonHioosof  ftowm.MuLleKrok  When  w«  view  Ihe  whole  alKietiit«; 
hon^  the  crypt  to  the  choir,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  idee  of.  earthly 
death  keding  only  to  the  fnloess^  the  freedom,  find  the  solemn  ^riea 
of  eternity.' 

If  this  passage  be  somewhat  faneifal,  it  is  at  least  eloquent 
and  iB|enious,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  German  taste.  It  is 
impoesible  to  donbt  tint  the  hi^er  woriu  of  art,  in  all  coantries 
and  in  all  times,  were  essentially  retigioas.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  them,  to  seize  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  It  is  not  easy  at  the 
present  day  to  acquire  the  feelings  that  animated  the  painters 
of  Italy  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.^  still  less  to  enter  intd  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  artists  who  constructed  the  metrveilous  cathedrals 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  impossible  to  feel  as  the  architect  felt 
who  designed  Ae  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  and  perhaps  even  more 
so  to  call  back  precisely  the  same  sentiments  of  devotion  that  in- 
spired him  who  built  the  Parthenon,  or  the  author  of  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Psestum.  To  invent  like  Phidias,  the  soul  must 
be  filled  with  the  same  impressions  as  those  out  of  which  he 
selected  and  composed  his  unrivalled  works,  hence  is  the  at- 
tempt hopeless :  Time  will  not  stand  still,  much  less  can  we  per- 
suade him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  return  to  that  point  of  his 
journey  which  we  desire  to  revisit. 

The  mixture  of  jest  with  earnestness  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
the  manners  of  the  Teutonic  races ;  it  is  certainly  a  striking  dis^ 
tinction  of  the  Gothic  architecture.  We  commonly  find  in  the 
details  various  samples  of  the  ludicrous,  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  edifice  being  serious,  and  eminently  solemn  and  impressive. 
Whenever  we  examine  the  ornaments  closely,  we  shall  find  ridicu- 
lous scenes  and  characters,  and  a  number  of  grotesque  represen- 
tations, reminding  us  of  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  which,  if 
they  resemble  the  productions  of  nature  in  many  other  respects, 
are  not  less  similar  to  them  in  this  also,  that  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  life  we  always  find  joy  and  sorrow  near  together,  and 
often  almost  in  contact.  The  character  and  expression  of  these 
ludicrous  representations  are  very  peculiar,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  copied  with  great  fidelity,  (as  for  instance,  those  in  the 
caAedral  of  York  by  Halfpenny,)  but  no  one  has  afforded  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  comedy.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  apparent  probability,  that  the  figures 
allude  to  stories  that  were  well  known  at  the  time  when  they 
were  executed,  and  that  by  bringing  them  together  and  com- 
paring them  with  whatever  information  the  writings  of  the  day 
will  afford,  the  whole  subject  might  be  made  intelligible.    They 
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irequently  contain  satires  on. the  clergy,  especially. the  monks 
and  nuns;  but  as  the  architects  were  often  ecclesiastics^  as 
die  building  was  carried  on  under  their  superintendence,  and 
as  they  were  always  the  paymasters,  we  cannot  suppose  the 
sculptors  would  incur  the  hazard  of  offending  their  employers 
and  patrons  by  irritating  strokes  of  ill-judged  satire.  We  may 
believe,  therefore,  that  these  visible  railleries  were  executed  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  clergy,  that  they  had  the 
^ood  humour  and  liberality  to  expose  and  to  deride  dieir  own 
mfirmities,  and  that  they  were  convinced  their  authority  was  so 
firmly  established  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  exposure.  The  most  frequent  subjects  of  these  ludicrous 
representations,  however,  are  demons.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  the  churchmen  should  hold  up  to  scorn  and  derision  their 
grand  adversaries,  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  that 
these  beings  should  be  eibbeted  on  the  roof,  exposed  to  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  frost,  impaled  in  conspicuous  situations,  bound 
captive  at  convenient  posts,  distorted  into  painful  attitudes,  and 
jammed  and  miserably  crushed  by  the  enormous  pressure  of 
arches  and  columns;  that  they  should  be  represented  in  pain, 
ugly*  and  therefore  odious,  and  rendered  ridiculous,  that  they 
might  be  despised :  all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
hostility  and  revenge.  There  is  a  certain  generosity,  however, 
and  a  magnanimity  not  unworthy  of  the  age,  (it  was  an  age  of 
chivalry,)  in  representing  their  vanquished  foes  in  the  only  state 
that  could  conciliate  a  kind  of  sympathy;  in  the  midst  of  their 
monstrous  ugliness  there  is  a  laughing  indifference,  an  air  of  high, 
disdainful,  unconquerable  scorn,  that  seems  to  make  light  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  was  essential  to  the  notion  then  entertained  of 
the  character  of  demons,  that  commands  respect ;  for  a  being 
that  endures  calamity  bravely  awakens  a  fellow  feeling  in  man, 
who  knows  that  it  is  his  lot  to  suffer.  The  whole  of  the  sacred 
edifice  often  swarms  with  life ;  besides  the  jocular  designs,  serious 
representations  abound  everywhere ;  innumerable  niches  line  the 
walls  both  within  and  without,  and  each  is  the  shrine  of  a  Chris- 
tian hero :  it  seems  probable  that  some  fixed  plan  was  observed 
in  the  arrangement,  that  every  part  was  the  effect  of  design,  that 
every  image  had  its  story.  The  veneration  bestowed  on  martyrs 
was  a  new  and  an  impressive  sentiment;  in  these  ages  there  was 
a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  most  venerable  of  all  objects 
before  which  the  human  mind  can  bow  down,  a  man,  who  has 
suffered  persecution  and  punishment,  even  death  itself,  rather 
than  renounce  the  faith  which  he  conscientiously  holds,  tie 
who  can  contemplate,  without  interest  and  emotion,  these  figures 
of  the  victims  of  human  violence  and  injustice,  and  of  their  own 
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noble  constancy  and  courage,  whidi*  were  once  the  objects  of 
universal  homage,  is  an  object  truly  to  be  pitied. 

The  art  of  designing  and  executing  Gothic  edifices  has  been 
totally  lost ;  modern  structures,  although  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  first  architects  of  the  age«  who  have  been  sometimes  suc- 
cessful in  other  manners,  and  have  been  built  with  prodigious 
care  and  cost,  are  not  only  ugly,  but  they  want  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  style  at  which  they  aim,  and  are  a  deformed  and 
mongrel  breed,  equally  removed  from  that  order  and  every  other. 
Ancient  buildings  have  no  doubt  been  restored  very  successfully; 
but  these  operations  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  commonly  pene- 
trated only  skin-*deep,  and  have  been  confined  to  the  renovation 
of  battlements,  pinnacles,  and  ornaments,  of  which  the  types  also 
were  usually  to  be  found  in  the  same  building ;  the  frames  and 
stone  work  of  windows,  and  other  similar  matters,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate ;  the  inspection  of  the  restorations  at 
» Westminster  and  in  other  churches  will  explain  them  more  intel- 
ligibly than  any  verbal  description.  The  churches  lately  erected 
on  the  Gothic  model  have  been  eminently  infelicitous ;  and  if  the 
defects  in  die  halls  and  castles  are  less  glaring,  we  have  never  seen 
any  building  of  modern  date  that  would  entirely  satisfy  the  least 
fasUdious  critic,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  by  studying  the 
pure  and  faultless  models  which  the  middle  ages  plentifully  sup- 
ply. The  wretched  ill-fated  objects  that  testify  the  total  absence 
of  all  sense  of  the  Gothic  in  our  builders,  have  no  profile,  no  pro- 
jection ;  tiiey  are  as  unlike  the  buildings  of  which  they  are  imita->« 
tions,  the  workmanship  of  better  times,  as  the  dry,  colourless, 
shapeless  specimen,  pressed  flat  in  a  hortus  siccus,  is  to  the  living 
plant. 

Many  works  might  be  named,  in  which  the  principles  of  Gre- 
cian architecture  are  well  explained ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
Gothic ;  it  should  seem  that  the  present  age  is  ill  supplied  with 
men  capable  of  discovering  and  unfolding  principles.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  such  wonderful  erections  as  our  cathedrals  were 
executed  without  much  reflection  and  much  writing ;  it  is  possi- 
-  ble,  that  in  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the  chapter-libraries  in 
'  some  of  our  cities,  not  only  plans  and  working  drawings  of  the 
neighbouring  edifice  might  be  found,  but  treatises  mouldering  in 
MS.^  in  which  the  true  principles  of  construction' are  distinctly 
and  intelligibly  laid  down  and  expounded. 

It  is  probable  also,  if  the  best  monuments  in  this  style  were 
examined  with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  have  lately  been  be- 
stowed on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  remains,  and  by  men  of  ability 
and  education,  that  the  system  might  be  learned,  which  is  doubt- 
less somewhat  complex  and  abstruse;  but  the  effects  that  are  pro- 
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duoed,  and  the  diftciiities  th«t  tre  overcome,  prove  timt  it  VBtitr 
tremely  scientific.  Many  eompeteat  judges  have  decided^  that  tfie 
Gothic  architects  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  the  rules  of 
oonstruction  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architecture  of  every  century  has  its  peculiarities ; 
in  like  manner  that  <iS  every  country  has  its  points  of  difference, 
but  die  style  has  much  in  common  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  and 
the  comparison  of  the  agreement  and  disagreement  is  agreeable 
and  instructive*  The  style  of  many  of  the  ancient  churdies  of 
Germany,  that  are  represented  by  Dr.  MoUer,  is  peculiarly 
tame,  ugly,  and  feeble ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  country  con- 
tains many  examples  of  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  art,  several 
of  which  are  delineated  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  a  piece  of 
national  vanity  in  M.d'Agiacoart,  which  is  pardonable— and  more* 
over  a  most  innocent  deceit,  for  it  cannot  impose  upon  anyone-*- 
40  include  the  stupendous  cathedral  at  Strasburg  amongst  the 
Fuench  specimens :  it  b  as  little  the  production  of  Frenchmen  as 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  or  that  St. 
Peter  s,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Minster,  at  York.  France 
comprehends,  however,  many  fine  Gothic  churches,  especially  in 
the  north,  to  which  the  ingenious  author  is  undeniably  entitled» 
and  which  he  of  course  represents.  He  has  assembled  with  ex- 
emplary  diligence  whatever  Italy  affords  that  is  in  any  degree 
connected  with  this  style*  He  does  not  give  us  much  information 
relative  to  Spain,  where  the  Arabian  architects,  together  with 
much  grace,  beauty,  and  peculiar  cheerfulness,  have  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  considerable  extravagance.  For  illustrations  of  the 
oriental  style,  and  of  the  Gothic  edifices  in  that  country,  vre  must 
apply  therefore  to  the  works  of  M.  de  Laborde  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy.^ The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  views,  which  the 
latter  gentleman  has  published,  have  already  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  chaste  and  pure  composition  of  the  majestic  Abbey  of 
Batalha,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Portugal.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  most  deficient  in  a  department  which  the  English 
reader  can  readily  supply ;  he  treats  scantily  and  imperfect^  of 
our  English  cathedrals :  it  is  a  proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  theaub- 
ject,  that  although  so  much  has  been  done,  so  much  idso  has  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  Cottingham,  by  a  series  of  rough  engravings  on  stone, 
has  enabled  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge  for  itself,  to  discover 
the  princi|)|ies  of  the  florid  Gothic,  by  inspecting  the  plans,  eleva* 
tions,  sections,  and  details,  of  King  Henry  Vlrs  Chapel;  bttt 
he  has  not  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  the  artists  who  executed  this 


*  Liiborde,  Vayw  Pittoresaue  de  TEspagne,  4  tols.  folio^  Paris.     Murphy's 
Uan  Antiqiiiiies  of  Spain,  1  tof.  folio,  London, 
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leimrbihk  w<^.  The  exterior  of  this  highly  elebonled  haild- 
iBg  is  perhaps  less  successful  hi. effect,  and  a  less  satisfactory 
result  has  been  produced^  than  the  cost  and  art  of  the  coastsnction 
ought  to  have  created ;  the  interiiQi',  however,,  if  he  were  permitted 
to  examine  it  at  his  ease,  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
Why  is  it  shut  up  ?  Why  are  not  the  public  allowed  to  enter, 
and  to  admire  an  edifice,  on  the  restoraUoa  and .  reparation  of 
which  they  have  lalelyr and;  at  a  4ini^  when  they*  were  oppressed  by 
so  many  and  such  heavy  burthens,  expended  enormous  sums? 
The  guardians  have  an  undoubted  right  to  furnish,  at  their  own 
coat,  as.they  Me  well  able  to.do,  a  careful  peraea  to  attend . con- 
stantly and  to  prevent  damage ;  but  so  long  as  the  sun  is  above  ik6 
horizon  th^  have  no  right  whatever  to.e:|[clude  their  fellow-citiaens* 
If  the.  two. cathedrals  of  our  metropolis. were  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, aain  reason  and  justice,  and  we  may  add  by  law  also,  they 
ought  tA  be,  they  would  Jb^  exc^ent  schools,  for  forming  the  taste 
in  Roman  and  Gothic,  architecture.  If  the  walls  of  t^  interior 
of  St.  Paul's  were  painted  with  lightsome  and  lomewhint.  gay  co» 
Joiws,  to  oiiercome,  as,  far  as  is  .possible,  the  dwrkness,  smoke,. and 
foga^  and  if  something  of  its  aMient  orDament  were  restored  to 
Westminster  Abbey.,  (an^ple  funds  are  attached  to  these  saoied 
edificea»  a  part  of  which  might  be  thus  applied  without  injury  to 
iQdi3nduals,..and  with  important  benefits  to  the  arts,)  immense 
gratification'  wnukl  be  afforded  to  a  very  meritorious  narion^ 
wfaicbr-idthottgh  well  provided  with  ithe  necessaries  of  life,  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  well  supplied  with  refined  ei^oymenta  as  it  ought  to 
be.  . 

The  jense  of  the  beeutiful,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  disrinc* 
tiooa  of  the  iuaman. species,  may  be  classed  amongst  our  most  va^ 
luable  possesaioas;  our  countrymen  have  not  had  fair  play;  but 
we  are  strongly  inclined,  to  think,  that  so.  far  from,  being  deficient 
in  ibis  sense»  nature  has  abundantly  gifted  them  vrith  it,  and  that 
cmltoie  alone  is  wanting  to  lead  them  to  distinction  in  the  arts. 
Oor  .cathedrals  prove  tlwtit  abounded  formerly ;  and  the  taste  of 
the  JEoglish  in  laying  out  gardens,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  de- 
partment of  landscape,  is  peculiarly  excellent;  that  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  iias  not  been  entirely  eradicated  by  the  discouragement 
wluc:h  it  has  met  with,  is  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is 
deeply  rooted.  .Our  cathedrals  have  frequently  been  restored  with 
judgment  and  intelligence ;  but  in  some  instances  a  venerable 
pile  has  been  botched  in  a  sordid^  illiberal,  and  ignorant  manner. 
The  touching  .prayer  or  adjuration  of  Cardinal  Baronius  ought  to 
be  kiscribed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  antique  edifice.  In 
an  ancient  church  in  Rome,  dedicated  to  two  martyrs,  which  the 
father  of  eccleriastical  history  had  repaired,  with  a  profound  and 
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dutiful  revereucefor  the  original  coiwiructioD,  he  causM' these 
remarkable  words  to  be  engraved,  that  they  might  breathe  a  like 
respectful  spirit  into  succeeding  incumbents  : 

Presbher,  Card.,  successor  qnisquis  fueris, 

Rogo  te  per  gloriam  Dei  et 

Per  merita  horum  martyram. 

Nihil  demiCo,  nihil  minniCo,  nee  mntato ; 

Restitatam  antiquitatem  pi^  senrato : 

Sic  te  Deas  Martynim  suomm  precibns 

Semper  adjuvet. 

We  have  discoursed  somewhat  largely  of  Gothic  architecture, 
because  it  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  M.  d'Agincourt*s 
work;  and  the  illustrations  of  it,  which  his  industry  has  fumishedi 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  work :  to  our  country- 
men, moreover,  this  style  is  eminently  interesting,  since  the  only 
native  monuments  of  art  that  we  can  boast,  are  many  most  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  every  kind  of  Gothic  structure.  Many 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  noble  productions  which  the  restorers  of 
architecture  placed  in  that  country,  where  the  spirit  of  art  almost 
forms  the  character  of  the  nation ;  the  56th  plate  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  architecture  proves  with  how  much  zeal  and  industry  they 
studied  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  plates  47,  48,  and 
49,  are  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  Uieir  genius,  taste,  and  in- 
vention. The  edifices  of  Michael  Angelo  claim  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole  work :  in  contemplating  the  originals  them* 
selves,  or  the  engravings  of  them,  we  equally  feel,  that  bis  great* 
ness  of  style,  when  exercised  on  the  interior,  caused  a  large  build- 
ing to  appear  small ;  we  will  not  presume  to  decide  whether  that 
be  a  merit  or  a  defect :  in  the  inside  of  a  building  the  eye  rather 
requires  beauty  than  sublimity.  St.  Peter's,  the  grand  cathedral 
of  the  diocese  of  Rome,  receives  its  due  share  of  attention.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  if  the  close  porticos,  (or  corridors,)  which 
lead  to  St.  Peter's  on  both  sides,  had  been  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  front ;  at  present  the  ends  that  are  farthest  from  the 
building  approach, — is  not  this  a  deformity?  would  it  not  be 
better,  if  it  were  possible,  to  pull  them  open,  till  they  were  as 
distant  as  the  two  ends  that  join  the  church,  and  to  remove  there- 
fore the  open  and  round  portico  so  far  to  the  right  and  left  as 
would  be  required  to  admit  of  this  arrangement  i  what  was  tha 
motive  of  the  architect  for  placing  them  obliquely  ?  was  it  that 
the  visitor  might  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  church  through 
the  open  windows,  and  does  this  advantage  compensate  for  the 
defect,  if  such  in  truth  it  be  ?  This  objection  occurred  to  las 
on  the  spot,  and  plate  6l  brought  it  to  our  recollection;  we 
would  gladly  see  the  proposed  alteration  represented  in  a  large 
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drawings  all  other  changes  being  made  that  symmetry  might 
demand,  in  order  to  estimate  the  effect  of  it. 

Baptism  is  performed  in  this  country  on  very  young  children, 
and  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  even  by  the  most  scru* 
puloasly  pious ;  we  are  apt  to  forget  therefore  the  importance  of 
the  institution,  that  it  distinguished  the  Christian  from  the  Pagan, 
was  often  preceded  by  a  difficuh  conversion,  and  exposed  the  per* 
son  who  underwent  it  to  many  hazards.  Having  accustomed 
ourselves  to  forget  the  dignity  of  the  initiatory  rite^  we«  conse* 
quentiy  possess  no  buildings  analogous  to  those  magnificent  edi-> 
fices  which,  under  the  name  of  Baptisteries,  are  frequent  in  Italy, 
— churches  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  usually  of  a  cirw 
cular  form ;  they  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  disproportionate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  unless  we  permit  our  im« 
aginations  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity.  In  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  there  is  a 
beautiful  baptistery,  on  which  all  the  decorations  of  architecture 
have  been  profusely  lavished ;  there  only  is  that  sacrament  ad- 
ministered,  and  all  the  infants  who  receive  it  must  be  brought 
thither,  as  a  practical  admonition,  it  is  said,  of  the  value  of  the 
benefit  that  is  conferred.  Of  these  sacred  structures  M.  d'Agin* 
court  has  presented  some  elegant  examples. 

He  has  supplied  several  instances  also  of  that  agreeable  and 
useful  building,  the  cloisters, — they  abound  in  Italy ;  we  have 
some  specimens  in  £ngland,  but  not  so  many  as  we  could  desire, 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  those  we  have  are  shut  up. 

The  History  of'  Architecture  includes  several  structures  of  great 

singularity,  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we  shall 

mention.  Plate  55  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  forming  part  of 

a  nionastery  at  Velletri,  near  Rome ;  it  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth 

century.     The  front  of  the  scene  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  thea- 

trea,  which  it  also  resembles  in  being  in  the  open  air;  it  was  used 

for   the  representation  of  the  sacred  dramas,  which,  under  the 

name  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  were  a  favourite  recreation  in 

the  middle  ages.    Plate  18  shows  us  a  church  near  Ravenna,  now 

called  from  its  form  S.  Maria  delta  Rotonda,  which  is  commonly 

supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Theodoric ;  the  roof  consists 

of  one  enormous  round  stone  hollowed  into  a  bowl,  which  being 

turned  down  forms  a  cupola;   the  stone  is  SG  feet  in  diameter, 

and  about  10  in  height ;  this  monument  surpasses  the  marvels  of 

JEgypt,  and  deserves  to  be  enumerated  among  the  wonders  of  the 

world.     Plate  S3  is  very  interesting;  it  also  represents  a  church 

at  Ravenna,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  roof,  although 

on  a  very  different  account.     The  cupola  of  the  beautiful  church 

of  St*  Vitalts,  of  which  the  span  appears  to  be  between  50  and 

VOr-  VII.   MO.  XIIl.  I 
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60  r«et,  i«  coiiipesed  entirely  of  ym  of  etrtlieiiwtre  iHtr^aged  ki 
a  spiral  with  much  ingenuity ;  it  ia  not  eas^  to  describe  in  words 
the  peculiar  construction,  which  combines  lightness  with  strength ; 
the  building  is  as  entire  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  when  the  ap« 
obiteot  had  just  done  his  last  office  to  it  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Plate  71  supplies  many  examples  of  the  use  of  similar  vessels  in 
ii9portant  erections  by  the  ancients ;  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  application  of  pottery  seem  to  be  obvious,  and  the 
practice  deserves  attention ;  indeed,  M.  d'Agincqurt  infonps  us 
that  several  French  arcliitects  had  lately  employed  it  with  suoqess. 
The  tax  levied  on  bricks  in  England,  and  the  numerous  end 
inconvenient  regulations  by  which  it  is  secured*  lire  formidable, 
perhaps  insuperable,  impediments  to  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  tiie  manufacture  and  application  of  these  materials,  and  would 
probably  be  obstacles  to  the  revival  of  this  usage  of  antiquity* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  portion  devoted  to  architecture  we 
find  a  curious  table,  which  the  author  ha^  composed,  indicating 
the  number  of  churches  that  were  built  at  Rome  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  to  his  own  time ;  the  total  com- 
prehends 30:i ;  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  richest,  for  it  boasts 
i^ ;  the  tenth  century  has  1  only,  and  is  the  poorest,  except  the 
first  century,  which  presents  a  dreary  blank;  to  the  second,  3 
are  assigned ;  to  the  eighteenth,  7 ;  it  is  a  curious  speculation 
how  many  the  nineteenth  will  add  to  the  list.  A  work  containing 
engravings  of  all  of  them,  and  a  short  account  of  the  authorities  for 
ascribing  to  each  its  date,  would  be  in  itself  a  most  interesting 
history  of  architecture  from  its  monuments.  We  lament  that  M. 
d' Agincourt  has  not  given  us  even  the  names  of  the  several  churches* 
and  that  we  are  often  compelled  thereby  to  guess  at  his  meaning; 
we  presume  that  he  assigns  an  earlier  date  tha^  the  vulgar  era  to 
the  finest  of  them  all,  the  Pantheon,  as  he  has  not  ascribed  a  ain* 
gle  church  to  the  first  century, 

IL  We  quit  with  reluctance  the  department  of  Architecture, 
which  has  detained  us  longer  than  we  had  intended,  and  proceed  to 
the  second  part  of  the  History,  which  treats  of  Sculpture,  under 
the  usual  threefold  division.  The  treatise  on  Sculpture  is  the  shorl- 
est  and  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  seema  to  be 
that  department  of  art  with  which  the  author  was  least  familiar  ; 
he  meekly  bows  his  head  before  the  great  Winckelmann,  and  ac* 
knowledges  that  he  is  unable  to  add  any  thing  to  that  distia* 
|;uished  critic's  illustrations  of  the  majesty  of  anti(][uity.  The 
mvestigations  of  M.  d*Agincourt  as  to  its  condition  m  the  mid* 
die  ages  have  been  less  extensive  or  less  successful  dian  with  re* 
spect  to  architecture  and  painting,  and  the  graphic  illustrations  of 
them  are  confined  to  forty-eight  plate9.     flight  of  these  present 
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an  acemrate  and  faidifttl  repvetentttion  of  the  greal  broiuge  deoM 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paxil  without  the  walls  of  ftooiey  whidi  weio 
cast  at  ConstantiBople  in  the  tiaae  of  Wittiam  the  Con^uoror; 
thejaie  covered  with  sacred  subjects  and  inscriptions,  inland  with 
3iWer ;  a  laborious  and  costly  operation,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
Bjsantine  raperiortty  in  the  workmanship.  It  is  piobaUe,  that 
they  would  haiw  been  executed  nearly  as  well  in  London  in  thoao 
daya^  The  figures  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  sufierior  to  tho«e  of  the 
bixKms  piece  of  needlework,  in  which  MatiMa,  the  Conqueror^ 
queen,  embroidered  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  We  cannot 
doubt,  faoweva-,  that  the  best  artists  of  the  East  must  hare  been 
superior  to  those  of  tibe  West  at  that  period ;  it  is  the  good  critic^ 
however,  who  insures  tfae  excellence  of  the  artist,  and  we  may 
suppose,  that  as  Hildebrand  was  no  great  iudge  of  art,  the  By^ 
zantines  contrived  to  cheat  the  Pope.  The  least  honourable 
totiit  of  the  religion  of  the  venerable  Greek  church  was  its  fre* 
qaent  addiction  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Iconoclasts,  which 
has  ne  doubt  thinned  the  monuments  of  sculpture :  the  Byzan«- 
tines,  however,  are  not  responsible  for  the  sweeping  destruction 
of  statnes  that  was  perpetrated  in  their  city,  A*D.  1£04;  thit 
avarice  of  their  barbarous  liatin  conquerors,  and  not  domestic 
superstition,  anticipated  the  brutal  ravages  of  the  Turks. 

M.  D'Agincourt  has  deduced  some  information  and  many  ex- 
amples of  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  diptyckst  of 
which  several  are  preserved  in  various  museums ;  the  posthumous 
work  of  the  learned  Gori,  entitled  *'  Thesaurus  Veterum  Diptych' 
orum,**  however,  had  already  exhausted  the  subject.  A  diptych^ 
(diat  we  may  not  enter  into  a  vast  mass  of  erudition,  by  which  the 
matter  has  been  illustrated,  or  obscured,)  is  a  litde  book,  or  small 
taMets  of  box  or  other  wood,  or  of  ivory,  which  at  first  consuls, 
on  being  elected,  used  to  present  to  men  of  rank  and  to  their 
private  friends,  afterwards  other  civil  magistrates,  and  in  process 
of  time  ecclesiastical  also,  containing  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  year  and  similar  memoranda,  embellished  with 
carving,  painting,  and  gilding,  according  to  the  magnificence  of 
ihe  giver,  or  the  rank  of  the  receiver.  This  custom  has  perhaps 
been  retained  and  is  still  continued  by  sending  at  the  close  of 
die  jear  a  pocket-book  as  a  present,  which  often  contains  an 
afananack  for  the  following  year.  This  couplet  is  the  poesy  in- 
scribed in  one  that  was  presented  by  a  consul  to  the  senate : — 

rovA  TO  Swpov  TJ  iro<^§  yepovffl^ 
viraroi  virapywy  w(>oaipip(a  $i\<${cvoc> 

The  diptych  represents  the  consul  on  horseback,  or  clothed  in  his 
rohem  of  state,  and  seated  in  his  curule  chair — or  it  shows  the 

12 
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different  games  of  the  circusi  or  types,  symbolsi  and  allegorical 
figures;  sometimes  it  is  anonymous,  and  contains  nothing  but 
carving;  no  letters,  not  even  the  name  of  the  consul:  occasionally 
it  is  not  only  ornamented  within  and  without,  but  enclosed  in  a 
splendid  case.   When  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion, 
bishops  took  the  place  of  consuls,  and  we  see  Christian  symbols 
and  heroes,  prophets,  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs,  but  chiefly 
and  especially  our  Lady;  or  scenes  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints :  a  pious  aspiration  was  sometimes  added, 
as,  "  Sancte  Laurertti,  propitius  esto  mihi  miserrimo  peccatoriP* 
which  is  inscribed  under  a  figure  of  St.  Laurence.     The  death, 
or  the  falling  asleep,  as  it  is  respectfully  termed,  19  xoljuujo-i;  if^ 
^ffoWxov,  is  a  favourite  subject,  those  words  being  written  above. 
In  later  times,  and  in  a  few  instances,  hunting,  hawking,  masques, 
tilting,  and  other  sports  were  introduced.     When  it  was  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  or  tablets,  it  was  called  a  triptych.    The 
diptych,  or  triptych,  was  often  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  it  is  the 
origin  of  the  altarpiece,  as  well  as  of  the  pocket«book,  two  very 
dififerent  inventions  being  derived  from  the  same  source.     An 
altarpiece,  with  its  two  wings,  two  smaller  paintings,  turning  upon 
hinges  and  shut  to  defend  the  picture  from  dust,  from  the  sua 
and  from  other  injuries,  but  not  locked  or  fastened,  (as  the  hand 
that  has  opened  many  in  silent  and  solitary  churches,  and  with 
grateful  piety,  when  the  painting  was  examined,  has  closed  them 
again,  thankfully  testifies,)  so  that  a  liberal  curiosity  may  be 
gratified  at  all  times,  often  boasts  the  work  of  a  great  master,  and 
on  a  larger  scale  retains  the  precise  form  of  the  ancient  triptych. 
M.  D'Agincourt  has  drawn  some  specimens  of  sculpture  from 
sepulchral  monuments,  but  his  field  of  observation,  it  should 
seem,  was  not  very  extensive;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  takea 
from  Rome,  where,  as  he  remarks,  ancient  bas-reliefs  were  often 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  after  some  slight  alterations,  com-* 
pelled  to  form  part  of  a  more  modern  tomb.     In  the  sepulchral 
effigies  of  the  middle  ages  we  often  observe  a  great  inequality ; 
extreme  stiffness,  a  want  of  symmetry,  figures  disproportionately 
tall,  especially  those  in  drapery;  yet  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  defects,  the  same  work  will  sometimes  exhibit  much  merit, 
pathos,  and  truth  of  expression.     The  faces  commonly  seem  to 
be  taken  from  casts  made  after  death;  in  a  statue  that  was  to  be 
placed  in  any  other  situation  than  a  church  or  a  cemetery,  this 
melancholy  condition  of  the  countenance  would  be  intolerable  ; 
there  perhaps,  a  literal  copy  of  the  deceased,  as  he  appeared 
when  last  seen  by  his  friends,  when  he  was  dearest  and  most  ob- 
served, may  be  touching  and  appropriate,  and  being  seen  seldom, 
and  for  a  short  time,  the  spectacle  is  not  too  distressing.     Monu- 
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mental  statues  often  show  that  the  artist  had  no  model  of  the 
whole  figure,  but  only  of  the  face  and  some  other  parts;  they  re- 
semble therefore  the  trunk  of  a  tree  carved  into  the  human  shape, 
but  still  retaining  traces  of  what  it  originally  was.  The  dresses 
are  often  much  laboured;  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  forms  of 
tbe  apparel  of  the  times  from  monuments,  and  to  learn  the  entire 
costume:  the  fashion  of  the  hair  and  beard  of  Edward  the  Third, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  Greek  patriarch.  The  monumental  sculpture  of 
France  is  usually  superior  to  that  of  England,  but  the  latter  is 
sometimes  not  without  merit;  the  oldest  are  not  unfrequently  the 
best,  (although  these  are  comparatively  modern,)  as  the  effigy  in 
Gloucester  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  represent  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

Engraved  gems,  however  beautiful  the  execution,  are  less  in- 
teresting than  larger  works,  for  being  designed,  not  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  public,  but  for  the  use  of  individuals,  there  is 
something  private,  exclusive,  solitary,  and  selfish  in  this  appli- 
cation of  the  art  of  the  sculptor ;  few  examples  of  the  display  of 
exquisite  talent,  within  a  narrow  circle,  have  been  given  in  the 
present  work. 

III.  The  third  and  last  portion  of  the  History  of  Art  is  dedi- 
cated to  Painting.  To  this  subject  the  largest  number  of  plates 
has  been  dedicated ;  they  amount  to  204,  and  are  illustrated  with 
many  valuable  and  curious  descriptions:  we  lament  that  we  are 
unable  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  examination  of  the  very  various 
matters  to  which  the  ingenious  author  directs  our  attention.  Many 
of  the  observations  at  the  commencement  of  his  discourse  would 
serve  as  a  valuable  and  favourable  commentary  upon  such  parts 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  as  relate  to  the  painters  of 
Greece.  He  opens  his  practical  illustrations  by  producing  some 
specimens  of  the  ancient  paintings  that  have  been  recovered  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  inspection  of  which  will  suggest 
many  reflections.  Figure  9,  in  plate  I,  is  an  instance  of  the  mo- 
derD  and  most  approved  practice  of  grouping  the  figures  in  a 
pyramid ;  the  painters  of  antiquity  commonly  arranged  them  in  a 
row,  as  in  bas-reliefs.  We  have  not  seen  any  thing  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  ancients,  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  to  prove 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  famous  di  sotto  in  su,  (as  from 
that  favourite  kind  of  it,  where  the  figure  is  seen  from  below,  the 
marvellous  foreshortening  of  the  Italian  school  is  called);  great  as 
their  merits  are,  they  may  be  even  superior,  in  other  respects.  We 
will  not  speak  at  present  of  the  prodigious  spirit  and  infinite 
skill  in  drawing  that  appear  in  these  ancient  designs,  on  which 
qualities,  and  not  on  the  materials  that  are  employed,  excellence 
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depends;  nor  will  we  refer  to  the  paintings  in  the  Comb  oF  the 
fkmily  of  Naso,  or  to  the  other  works  of  antiquity  from  which  ex- 
amples have  been  selected.  The  remarks  of  M.  D'Agincourt,  as 
to  the  importance  of  correct  drawing,  a  part  of  tho'  art  of  the 
painter^  which  unfortunately  is  often  neglected,  and  especiaMy  by 
nis  countrymen,  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artists  and  of 
critics;  we  will  therefore  transcribe  them. 

"  O  you  young  artists,  to  whom  Nature  has  assigned  what  you  call 
talent;  and  you,  still  more  fortunate,  whom  her  beneficeuce  has  en- 
dowed with  a  poetic  imagination,  and  a  feeling  heart,  allow  me  to 
repeat  to  yon  this  ad  Vice — study  daily,  study  incessantly,  tiiat  funda- 
mental part  of  your  labours,  drawing  >  gire  yourselves  up  to  this  study 
even  to  the  end  of  your  days.  I  find  at  Rome  a  hundred  proofs^  in 
tradition  and  in  monuments,  that  attest  that  my  immortal  countryman, 
NkehiB  Poussia,  made  drawings^  both  after  nature  and  the  antique,  to 
his  very  last  moments — a  paixiM  labour,  which  is  rarely  that  of  a  bead 
xadiant  with  glory  and  covered  with  hoary  locks.** 

The  singular  comic  or  satirical  scene  dfelineated  in  {rfate  3  de^ 
serves  notice,  because  it  has  never  been  published  before.  The 
fragBients  were  found  in  the  year  1787,  in  an  antique  subterranean 
chamberi  situate  beneath  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
phiii,  that  was  accidentally  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  failing 
in  of  the  earth. 

We  hasten  to  a  topic,  which  has  taken  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  M.  D'Agincourt,  and  to  which  he  attributes  a 
vast  importance :  it  has  drawn  forth  much  learned  illustration  in 
other  countries,  but  has  hitherto  received  little  attention  in  Eng- 
land. Protesunts  have  been  excluded,  perhaps  with  too  much 
jealousy,  from  the  consideration  of  certain  Christiau  antiquities, 
because  they  have  been  eagerly  pursued  at  Rome ;  but  aa  the 
political  impediments  to  our  advancement  in  the  fine  arts  have 
happily  been  removed  of  late,  we  may  with  the  less  hesitation  ad- 
vert to  a  source,  whence  the  illustrious  author  would  derive  large 
and  valuable  assistance.  We  mean  the  Catacombs  at  Rome.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  are  numerous,  being  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  are  of  vast  and  unknown  extent.  In  these 
catacombs,  sepulchral  chambers  and  chapels  have  been  excavated, 
Ae  roof  and  walls  of  which  are  frequently  adorned  with  paiat- 
ittgs ;  from  these  works  M.  D'Agincourt  proposes  to  deduce  the 
history  of  the  art  for  several  centuries.  With  an  ardent  zeal,  with 
indefatigable  industry,  and  at  considerable  expense,  he  explored 
these  mysterious  recesses  during  several  years  and  at  various 
periods,  nor  was  the  enterprize  always  free  from  danger,  as  the 
following  passage  proves: — 

"  A  great  number  of  inscriptious  enrich  the  staircase  of  the  church  of 
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Sk  Agnes  witboiit  tl»  willi!  ilMjr  Inife  been  bMtgbt  fiom  the  etui^ 
eombi,  whtob  eiitetitl  «  gte«l  way  iA  the  ndley  utmnd  this  Imsilics,  ftnd 
tliejr  joitt  «cfaere  tktt  am  tery  Aumras,  Md  of  which  the  hPanchee  miA 
M  finr  AS  the  river  <in  the  Mailftii  w«y.  Theee  eatacombs  had  long 
been  doaed|  I  htA  them  opened  MMne  years  ago  lA  the  hopes  of  finding 
ffioovtnents*  My  nndertaking  was  unsnccessftil,  and  it  ei^posed  me  to 
oonaiderable  peril.  My  guides,  who  did  not  know  all  the  twltings  ia 
tbeae  eannis,  were  lost,  as  well  as  myself,  for  more  than  an  luniri  We 
kad  some  difficulty  is  keeping  our  feeble  light  and  were  ril  f«vy  neat 
taidhig  oar  liree  there.  The  same  aeeldent  happened  before  to  an  artist, 
flsy  old  Iriend,  M.  Robert ;  and  iiff  dfanghiaaian,  MaeehiaftUi,  wben  he 
wM  alotte,  was  once  eaposed  eo  the  Kke  dangen  Montfonoon  tti  hil 
DimkMi  IMkum  relates,  that  a  sf mMar  aoeldent  btopened  to  another 
Frenchman  and  himself.  We  got  out  of  this  catacomo  at  last»  throogli 
one  of  the  openings  which  served  for  the  purpose  of  letting  down  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  This  opening  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ruins  of  a  mbnaster)",  which,  if  it  be  not  of  the  same  epoch  as  the 
churches  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Constantia,  is  not  of  a  much  later  date/* 

We  have  ei^tracted  the  passage  to  whtch  oar  anthor  refers, 
wiiich  relates  to  the  catacombs  near  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Montfaucon  {6  ttaw,)  says, 

'*Narrant  enim  quempiam  nobilem,  qui  oun  familia  incaut^  in  hsDc  sese 
loca  conjecerat,  nmnquam  postea  compamisse.  Incidi  baud  ita  prideoti 
in  schedas  cqjusdam  peregrini  GkQi,  qui  anuncttt  narii  homo  viddnUvr, 
narrabatqne  se  sociosque  paucos  cum  in  hos  sese  obscuros  tramites  immi- 
sissent,  horis  plus  quinque  ultro  citroque  oberr&sse,  nee  sine  discrimine 
nunquam  eTadendi,  nisi  in  operas  incidissent  qu»  corpora  eruebant." — 
p.  154. 

It  appears  that  Dom  Bernard  was  not  t  partner  in  the  danger, 
•a  M.  d'Agincourt  has  erroneonsly  stated,  and  as  m  truth  it 
seemed  to  be  altogether  incredible  to  tn;  nor  did  he  share  in  the 
perHotis  expedition  of  his  cootitryman,  whose  sagacity  he  praises; 
the  learned  Benedictines  took  too  much  care  of  themselves  to 
place  unnecessarily  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
such  jeopardy.  If  our  space  would  permit  us,  we  would  gladly 
extract  ail  that  M.  d'Agincourt  says  on  this  subject,  that,  on  a 
matter  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interested,  he  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  speaking  for  himself;  but  his  observations  are  long, 
and  are  moreover  scattered  throughout  diflFerent  parts  of  his  work. 
The  following  account  of  one  of  his  researches  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  last  faint  traces  of  humanity  which  a  long  and 
slow  decay  had  left. 

*'  The  receptacles  were  hollowed  out  for  one  or  more  bodies.  In  that 
which  I  opened  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780, 1  found  two,  the  head  of 
one  body  touched  the  feet  of  the  bthcr.  This  position,  as  well  as  a 
alight  difference,  which  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  stmctnr^,  indaeed 
BM  s»  beUttW  that  Hiese  two  perstms  had  been  a  man  and  a  woman. 
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I  oottld  ooly  distiogoisb,  as  to  the  form,  some  vestiges  of  the  principd 
1x>ues.  The  extremities  were  nothing  more  than  an  almost  iosensiole 
dust ;  what  was  left  of  the  bones  turned^  when  touched,  into  a  moist 
yellow  paste  of  a  reddish  hue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  reduced  to  a  condition  so  near  to 
absolute  annihilation.  A  little  whitish  dust  marked  the  place  where 
the  head  had  been,  and  showed  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  thigh, 
the  knees,  and  the  ankles ;  vestiges  of  this  dust  still  traced,  with  broken 
lines,  the  direction  of  some  of  the  bones ;  but  it  was  not  a  body,  it  was 
not  a  skeleton  that  we  saw,  they  were  vestiges  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
and  at  the  lightest  breath  the  whole  disappeared.  The  two  bodies  that 
I  saw  in  this  state  bad  been  buried  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries. 
That  of  the  woman,  or  at  least  that  which  1  took  for  such,  was  the  least 
destroyed.** 

Tlie  next  passage  will  prove  that  the  ingenious  author  was 
considerably  excited  by  these  unusual  and  mysterious  investiga- 
tions« 

.  **  After  these  testimonies  of  veneration  from  men  who  have  them- 
selves merited  divine  honours,  after  the  affecting  descriptions  which  they 
have  given  of  the  Catacombs,  ought  I  to  risk  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  so  often  felt,  whilst  wandering  through  these  celebrated 
places  in  search  of  the  monuments  my  work  required,  and  sometimes  re- 
maining alone,  far  from  my  guides,  under  these  dark  vaults,  where  no 
plant,  no  bird,  no  animal,  presents  the  image  of  life,  I  found  myself 
seated  amongst  so  many  tombs  constructed  above  my  head,  or  hollowed 
out  beneath  my  feet,  or  when  I  traced  by  the  light  of  a  torch  those 
winding  passages  which  presented  themselves  on  all  sides  to  my  asto- 
nished eye.  A  vague  anxiety  at  first  seized  me;  my  fancy  was  over- 
whelmefl  by  the  multitude  of  ideas  which  religion,  history,  philosophy 
offered  to  me  at  once;  the  deep  silence  that  surrounded  me  gradually 
restored  the  calm  of  my  spirits;  an  agreeable  reverie  took  possession 
of  me,  and  I  enjoyed  a  repose  almost  like  that  of  the  millions  of 
dead  who  have  slept  in  these  cemeteries  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
And  I  also,  I  said,  will  sleep  here  one  day  with  you;  but  before  my  dust 
is  laid  here,  I  desire  to  honour  your  manes  by  the  brilliant  recollections 
that  are  attached  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  of  the  arts  that  have  often 
been  indebted  for  their  cultivation  and  their  success  to  the  homage 
which  the  faithful  have  paid  to  your  holy  victories." 

It  is  evident  that  he  attaches  the  reputation  of  his  great  work 
iu  a  peculiar  manner  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  M.  d^gincourt 
has  given  us  a  portrait  of  a  Koman  sexton,  or  radier  to  speak  the 
truth,  of  an  anti-sextou,  plate  12,  fig.  2,  and  the  remark  he 
makes  upon  the  countenance  of  this  old  resurrection-man  proves 
how  much  his  visits  to  the  catacombs  had  exalted  his  fancy. 

*'This  man,  Pietro  Luzi,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  the  guide  of 
the  excavators  of  the  Catacombs,  and  consented  to  be  mine  for  four  or 
five  years  in  the  labyrinth  of  these  astonishing  subterraneous  caverns. 
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The  peace  of  his  aoal  imprinted  on  his  countenance^  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  sign  of  the  recompense  awarded  to  his  long  labours  in  the  man- 
sion of  eternal  happiness. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  Peter  Luzi  is  cheer- 
ful and  contented*  but  there  are  temporal  causes  that  are  perhaps 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  account  for  "  la  paix  de  son  ame  em- 
preinte  dans  se$  traits :"  there  is  a  society  consisting  of  twenty-four 
persons*  who  are  entitled  "  Cavatori  delle  Catacombe,^*  whose  only 
business  is  to  explore  the  catacombs  when  required,  and  to  search 
for  the  remains  of  martyrs.  Their  duty  is  very  light*  and  by  a 
whimsical  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  die  Holy  See* 
the  fees  that  are  received  for  dispensations  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees*  and  for  other  matrimonial  indulgences*  are 
set  apart  for  their  maintenance;  out  of  this  fund  they  receive  a 
competent  salary*  together  with  their  sacristan  and  the  keeper  of 
the  catacombs,  "  Custode  delle  Catacambe/'  and  a  prelate*  who  is 
of  course  well  paid  for  yielding  auspices*  Peter  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  fraternity*  and  during  a  \on^  life  has 
known  no  other  care  than  the  trouble  of  receiving  his  stipend  and 
of  being  in  attendance  as  a  spiritual  butler*  to  produce  from  the 
proper  bin  in  his  vast  cellars  whatever  relics  His  Holiness  may 
think  proper  to  order. 

After  patiently  inspecting  not  only  the  plates  which  M.d'Agin- 
court  has  given  us*  but  those  which  are  well  and  faithfully  en- 
graved in  the  enormous  and  most  erudite  folio  of  Bosio*  and  in 
several  other  ponderous  works,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  name* 
and  after  carefully  examining  some  of  the  originals  at  Rome*  we 
must  confess  that  we  think  the  importance  of  these  works  in  the 
History  of  Art  has  been  greatly  over-rated :  the  subjects  are  few 
in  number*  and  they  are  treated  vulgarly  and  unskilfully.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus  is  often  repeated*  he  is  always  represented  as 
a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes.  We  see  Moses  striking  the  rock 
and  two  children  drinking  the  water  that  issues ;  Noah  standing 
in  a  small  tub  to  denote  the  ark*  whilst  the  dove  flies  towards 
him  with  the  olive  branch  in  her  mouth :  Jonah  swallowed  by  the 
whale*  and  afterwards  thrown  up  again*  is  a  favourite  incident* 
and  the  throat  of  the  monster  is  remarkably  narrow*  as  it  were  to 
make  the  miracle  greater.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  painting  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury* of  the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  the  landscapes 
of  our  best  artists*  from  the  cuts  that  adorn  the  farthing*  or  even 
the  half-penny  editions  of  the  Death  of  Cock  Robin,  or  to  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  Chantry  and  the  present  condition  of  sculp- 
ture from  the  cherubs'  heads  garnished  with  gilded  marrow-bones 
that  enliven  our  country  church-yards.     Besides,  the  early  Chris- 
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tians  were  poor  and  obscure  persons;  if  we  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  aoihentieity  of  the  works  of  art  that  are  connected  with  them, 
it  would  still  be  unfair  to  measure  the  ornaments  of  the  wealthy 
and  ^powerful  Pagans  by  that  scale* 

It  18  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  even  moderately  sceptical, 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  genmneness  of  works  of  art  tfiat  are  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  of  men  of  greet  learning,  like  Marangoni, 
but  unhappily  of  great  credulity  also.  When  we  meet  with  suck 
a  relic  as  that  of  which  he  tells  in  the  dSth  chapter  of  his  "  Ittoria 
dtU  Antkhimmo  Oratorio  o  Capella  di  S.  Lorenzo  commuMe-^ 
mmie  apptUato  Sanaa  Sanciomm^'*  4tp.  Roma,  1747,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  odour  of  sanctity  is  too  powerful  for  as;  t6 
b^TOW  his  own  words-^'*  neir  atto  di  aprire  la  cassettina,  tosto 
M  uscl  da  essa  nn  odore  cos)  veemente,  che  quantunqne  soafe, 
Hon  potea,  per  la  sua  Teemenza,  soffrlrsi:"  there  is  no  chapter 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  which 
we  ever  read  with  a  stronger  and  more  indescribable  feelit^  thatt 
this.  The  Cataoombs  at  Rome  were  originally  quarries,  from 
which  various  minerals  were  ^tracted;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  very  extensive  and  of  great  antiqnity.  Little  labonr  or 
art  was  required  to  give  them  the  forms  or  tombs  or  chapels;  the 
paintings  are  not  very  numerous,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  they 
are  rude  and  inartificial;  a  few  subjects,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
in  all,  are  constantly  repeated,  and  are  treated  in  nearly  the  same 
way,  but  never  with  moderate  ability.  These  caverns  were  coat- 
monly  connected  with  churches  and  monasteries,  and  were  used  as 
cemeteries,  for  which  purpose  they  are  well  adapted^  and  as  they 
usually  had  other  entrances,  and  the  gatleries  often  led  to  a  great 
distance,  we  may  imagine  that  they  were  nsefnl  to  the  monks,  as 
they  could  go  in  and  out  of  their  convents  without  being  observed. 
Persons  M'ho  are  acquainted  with  the  passages  vrouM  be  able  to 
find  their  way  even  in  the  dark,  whilst  strangers  would  be  afraid 
to  venture  into  the  unknown  labyrinth,  the  dangers  of  which  the 
religious,  for  obvious  reasons,  Wt>uld  be  disposed  to  magnify,  and 
superstitious  terrora  would  be  added  to  the  real  hazards.  They 
would  be  safe  retreats  in  troublesome  times,  and  convenient 
hiding  places  for  property  that  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  lawless 
plunderers.  Since  there  were  so  many  motives  to  induce  the 
monks  to  retain  possession  of  tfiem,  in  addition  to  the  reputation 
fi>r  sanctity  whic^  the  habit  of  frequenting  such  gloomy  places 
would  g^ve  them  with  the  common  peopfe,  it  is  probirf)le  that 
they  bestowed  upon  their  walls  and  roofs  many  of  the  barbaroue 
decorations  that  are  still  seen  there.  We  must  remember,  that  a 
thousand  years  are  a  long  time,  and  that  during  that  period 
swarms  of  moid^  bad  abnndance  of  letsnre;  consequently  it  is 
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quite  impowiMe  not  to  regard  tbtee  compeBitkoi  With  i 
able  distrust.  It  is  a  hasty  ibfimTCe,  that  die  tclMnl  of  tmty 
tomb  in  which  an  empty  bottle  or  ether  vesKi  was  fomd  was  a 
martyr^  and  that  it  was  once  filled  with  the  Mood  of  the  ^tinr» 
for  we  know  that  vessels  were  placed  in  tombi  in  more  en- 
eient  times,  and  long  before  the  great  eanse  in  which  they  wei^ 
supposed  to  have  been  suflhring  witnesses  was  ripe  finr  tntk 
Legends  of  martyrdoms  and  the  exliibitMn  of  relics  may  be  of 
sovereign  potency  in  kindling  aflew  the  aeii  of  the  people  ivhien 
it  begins  to  wax  cool,  but  it  is  not  necessary  on  that  aecmint  ti 
impose  vpon  the  learned  in  matters  Aat  respect  only  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  must  aho  be  permitted  to  dottbt>  trimtber 
the  forms  of  churched  were  ever  derrred  horn  tim  chapels  in  the 
Catacombs,  or  whether  the  hitter  ars  is  ancient  as  Ibey  am  com^ 
monly  supposed  to  be;  it  is  not  certain  that  Aey  wete  made  in 
times  when  the  Christian^,  cm  account  of  Che  predomimMice  of 
the  P^ns,  were  afraid  to  bnild  churches  above  ground^  for  in  a 
superstitions  age  the  supposed  advantages  of  being  near  the 
dead,  amongst  skulls  and  mouldering  bones,  in  dork  aoKl  gloomy 
recesses,  would  induce  men  to  make  snbtemneaM  otntoiies. 
We  find,  indeed,  crypts  and  calvaries  that  wcie  conetmeted  in 
times  and  countries  when  die  Pagans  were  extingoiBbedy  and  when 
the  true  faith  was  universal.  It  was  nsnri  formerly^  and  the  cue- 
torn  still  prevails,  to  oflfer  prayei^  and  to  perform  services  for  the 
dead,  which  rites  could  be  performed  more  efficiently  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  restkig^places, 
and  the  dismal  scenes  would  welt  accord  with  the  sentimenta  and 
impressions  that  would  be  deeiKd  saitable  to  such  offices. 
Many  epitaphs  have  been  transcribed  flrom  the  Catacombs;  like 
the  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  of  composition^  which 
have  descended  firom  early  times  by  other  channeh,  they  ai^ 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  extreme  simplicity,  as  **  Victoria  dor- 
mit" — *'  Porcella  hie  dormit  in  pace;*'  sometimes  this  simoiicity 
is  touching,  as  X5#p«  Tw%ij,  "^x^  xaklj,  Tvx^  hyinip.  in  the 
following  the  epitaph  fortissima  seems  strange,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  adequate  to  our  familiar  phrase,  **  a  brave  girlV* 
"  Faustinas,  virgini  fortissimee,  que  vixit  annos  XXI.  ;^  thia  most 
resolute  virgin  died  early,  the  resolution  of  many  lasta  much 
longer. 

A  sane  criticism  will  teach  us  to  view  with  suspicion  specimens 
of  the  arts  extracted  from  the  Catacombs  at  Rome;  the  speci- 
mens, however,  are  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and  tre  refsr 
our  readers  to  them,  in  order  diat  every  one  may  judge  for  him- 
self. It  may  sometimes  be  perilous  to  estimate  the  age  of  Chris- 
tian  antiquities  by  the  style^  for  it  is  easy  to  confound  the  i 
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of  affected  sanctity  with  the  stiffnesa  that  arises  from  the  imper- 
fection of  art.  M.  d'Agincourty  however,  investigated  the  Cata- 
combs so  completely  and  with  so  much  diligence  and  activitjr* 
whilst  we  were  able  to  explore  them  ourselves  in  so  very  limited 
and  unsatisfactory  a  manner,  that  it  is  with  extreme  diffidence  we 
have  ventured  to  express  our  opinions  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
especially  whenever  we  have  been  compelled  to  dissent  from  his 
views,  and  we  freely  offer  them  to  be  corrected  b^  those  men  of 
learning  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  formmg  a  larger  ex- 
perience. 

It  has  been  conjectured  with  some  probability,  that  during 
certain  periods  in  the  middle  ages  an  orthodoxy  was  established, 
not  merelpr  in  doctrines,  but  in  art;  that  it  was  esteemed  heretical 
and  crimmal  to  represent  any  subjects,  except  those  that  were 
constantly  repeated,  or  to  treat  them  in  a  new  manner,  or  in 
positions  or  arrangements  different  from  those  in  which  they 
were  usually  shown;  that  ''  une  liiurgie  ffittoresque"  had  been 
sanctioned  by  custom,  and  that  the  pious  virtuosi  of  the  day  com- 
mended a  painter,  not  because  he  was  a  skilful  master,  but  be- 
cause he  was  orthodox :  this  theory  would  account  for  the  insipid 
sameness  of  the  ecclesiastical  sculptures  and  paintings.  The  same 
pernicious  conformity,  however,  was  not  strictly  enforced  in 
architecture ;  so  that  die  necessary  and  indispensable  parts  were 
duly  placed  in  cathedrals,  the  artist  was  permitted  to  indulge  his 
genius;  we  accordingly  find  great  variety  in  these  edifices,  per- 
haps we  may  add  that  fanciful  invention  seems  to  luxuriate,  and 
to  take  holiday  as  it  were,  in  compensation  for  the  grievous  re- 
straints that  were  imposed  on  the  other  branches  of  art.  For 
several  centuries  the  eldest  sister  appropriated  to  herself  the  por- 
tions of  the  other  two,  and  profusely  squandered  the  property  of 
the  family  in  fantastic  and  ostentatious,  but  tasteful,  magnificence. 

After  the  decline  of  painting  in  the  west,  the  art  still  maintained 
a  considerable  superiority  at  Constantinople,  and  was  preserved 
by  Greeks,  who  resided  in  places  that  communicated  with  the 
capital.  We  read  that  a  school  of  Greek  painters  always  sub- 
sisted in  the  city  of  Otranto,  which  a  channel  about  forty  miles 
across  separates  from  Greece.  M.  d*Agincourt  has  furnished 
many  examples  of  the  productions  of  Greeks,  and  of  their  Italian 
disciples.  The  adoption  of  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Icono- 
clasts is  the  greatest  stain  upon  the  character  of  a  reverend  church, 
to  which  the  learned  and  pious  willingly  acknowledge  many  im- 
portant obligations.  The  Greek  worship  was  on  the  whole  fa- 
vourable to  painting.  We  have  seen  some  Greek  pictures  of  the 
Panagia  full  of  sentiment;  the  Virgin  is  hardrfeatured,  ugly  and 
somewhat  old,  but  as  the  artist  often  sought  to  compose  a  Ma- 
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donna  di  San  Luca,  a  portrait  of  oar  Lady  painted  by  St.  Luke, 
or  at  least  such  a  one  as  be  would  have  painted,  and  according  to 
the  tradition  the  Virgin  was  fifty  years  old,  when  her  likeness  was 
taken  by  the  Evangelist,  who  was  a  painter  by  profession,  as  well 
as  a  physician,  it  was  necessary  to  represent  a  female  of  that  i^e 
and  not  a  young  mother,  as  in  pictures  that  do  not  affect  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  and  authenticity.  The  original  portrait  is  com« 
monly  plain,  but  there  is  a  remarkably  touching  expression  in 
the  countenance;  the  copy  aggravates  the  plainness  into  ugliness, 
and  the  expression  is  altogether  omitted,  especially  if  it  be  taken 
by  a  French  artist,  upon  whom  all  sentiment  is  inevitably  lost, 
save  the  airs  of  a  coquet  and  the  affected  simpering  of  a  shep- 
herdess of  the  opera  house.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
many  of  the  old  Greek  pictures  are  black,  ugly  and  unmeaning. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fnghtful,  for  example,  than  the  engraving 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  plate  87:  it  may  be  a  faithful  imita- 
tion, or  the  original  may  possibly  have  some  merits  that  have  es- 
caped the  observation  of  the  engraver.  We  have  observed  and 
admired  in  the  works  of  the  oldest  masters — **  nos  in  antiquis  tabu- 
lis  illo  ipso  horrido  obsoletoque  teneamur" — a  stronger  and  a  more 
affecting  expression  of  sentiment  than  in  the  compositions  of  dieir 
successors,  in  the  productions  of  Pietro  Perugino  than  in  those 
of  his  disciple  Raphael,  and  when  we  have  examined  the  originals 
of  the  elder  painters,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  have  been  sometimes  penetrated  by  thb  mute  eloquence* 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  this  quality  which  is  the  most 
fugitive  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred :  through  virant  of 
skill  in  the  eugraver  or  in  the  person  who  made  the  drawing  from 
the  original,  it  will  entirely  evaporate,  and  to  render  it  with  fideli^ 
consummate  ability  is  required.  When  an  artist  of  superior  merit 
copies  one  of  the  most  ancient  pictures  of  the  middle  a^es,  the  de- 
fects, the  stiffiiess  and  the  other  peculiarities  forcibly  strike  his  eye, 
and  by  rendering  them  faidifuUy,  or  rather  b]^  augmenting  them 
a  little,  a  coarse  imitation  is  produced  that  satbfies  the  vulgar  by 
its  obvious  resemblance,  whilst  through  a  want  of  faith  in  their 
existence,  he  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  refined  excellencies 
which  can  only  be  perceived  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
spectator.  We  are  perhaps  less  dissatisfied  with  the  old  tradi- 
tional  mode  of  representing  religious  subjects  than  with  certain 
modem  variations.  The  attempts  of  Raphael  and  other  artists 
in  an  aae  of  refinement  to  adapt  oriental  scenes  to  the  critical 
and  fastidious  taste  of  the  west  were  unsuccessful;  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  innovate,  the  extravagancies  of  Michael  Angelo,  which 
at  once  boldly  bid  defiance  to  reason  and  probability,  are  more 
tolerable. 


ItO  TlmTimAH$0fiitMidikJf^ 


The  ttiM  obMnatioiifl  will  apply  to  tke  wunerout  phlm 
which  htve  ban  ileduoed  ^Mt  aaodMr  aula  wry  oapioiii  8oupc«, 
far  dw  pwpoM  of  ilhntnrtiaff  the  History  ^of  4he  ait  of  Pwiti«f 
by  monumeBts  of  tit.  We  refer  to  the  iQiBiatiirei,  the  illonuiui* 
tioal^  Dante  would  probably  call  them  aUmmmUtQM; 

Arte 

Ch'  flUaminare  h  chiamatn  m  Fariri, 

which  M.  d'Agincourt  has  extracted  with  indefatigable  industry 
from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages.  His  specimens 
have  been  principally  derived  from  the  unknown  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library;  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  and  piety  be 
apologizes  for  the  want  of  a  catalogue  of  that  collection ;  we  will 
extract  his  lame  and  impotent  excuse  in  his  own  words. 

'^  Still  less  would  I  venture  to  celebrate  the  riches  of  the  Vatican 
Library  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  manuscripts.  It  is  in  that 
respect,  for  Christianity,  what  the  Greeks  called  panoplia,  a  sacred  arse- 
not.  The  key  of  this  depository,  an  object  of  reverence,  may  be  ranked 
among  tbose  which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  guardlai)  of  the  tme 
fudi,  holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  doubtless  lo  the  respect  to  which  it  is 
osititicd,  and  not  lo  any  timid  jealousy,  that  we  most  attribute  the 
want  of  a  eatabgna  of  ibis  prodigious  eoUedion.'* 

The  Protestants  have  affirmed  less  charitably  that  the  real 
motive  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  guardian  of  the  true  ftiith  to 
set  any  limits  to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  forgery  and  falsification . 
It  is  certain  that  no  sovereigns  have  done  so  much  for  the  £ne 
arta  and  for  literature  as  the  Popes;  gratitude  forbids  us,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  too  narrowly  whether  new  arms  may  not  have 
been  occasionally  forged  in  the  sacred  arsenal  upon  an  emergency, 
but  we  may  lament  that  pious  laziness  denies  to  the  anxious 
desires  of  the  learned  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican. 

So  many  curious  topics  are  connected  with  these  illuminations, 
BMBy  of  which  were  never  before  published,  that  many  observa- 
tions suggest  themselves  to  us,  but  we  must  produce  those  only 
which  ean  be  most  shortly  expressed,  not  those  which  appear  to 
be  the  most  important  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  unpublished  verse  which  he  has  produced 
the  author  has  made  his  book  as  various  as  another  sky; 

Some  works  have  been  loo  much  neglected,  others,  on  the 
eoatrary,  disprooortionately admired;  as  for  example  the  Vatican 
Virgili  in  which  every  tiling  is  represented  meanly:  Dido,  for 
instance,  bums  herself  in  plale  £4,  fig.  2,  not  on  a  lofty  pile,  but 
like  a  good  housewife,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  by  placing 


«b6nt.0Uip«oi9MNirdi  of  wood  umkr  her  bed.  Yet  k  u  not 
«ltog6tlier  lo  bo  despised;  we  see  Che  dresses,  implencienlSt  aten* 
9ils,  be.  that  were  used  in  Italy  io  the  fourth  and  fifth  eeaCaries : 
the  simple  loom  with  which  Circe  is  weaving  in  the  back-ground, 
pK  d3»  fig.  1,  is  curious.  In  a  more  modem  MS.  of  the  same 
poem,  the  soldier,  who  ia  sitting  and  keeping  off  the  rain  bj 
placing  his  shield  above  his  head,  whilst  I>i<k>  and  .£oeas  are 
snugly  sheltered  in  the  cave*  plate  64,  may  ]perhq>s  daim  the  in- 
vention of  the  umbrella.  The  art  of  botanical  drawing  has  been 
much  improved,  since  the  specimens  given  in  plate  £6  were  e3w- 
culed.  A  biblical  scene,  inscribed  fitviAf  roiv  oMfofiv^itSf,  is  re* 
presented  with  more  truth  than  delicacy  in  plate  09,  fig*  3,  and  a 
limilar  sobject  is  rather  whimsical  than  refined,  as  shown  in  a 
BMsaic,  plate  18,  fig.  5*  By  reversing  the  painting,  the  marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  plate  137,  has  been  made  literally  a  left-handed 
marriage.  Nothing  could  have  helped  the  transfiguration  of  St. 
Francis,for  a  saint  traversing  the  air  in  a  flying  wheelbarrow,  with 
the  wheel  on  fire,  cannot  but  be  ridiculous,  rlate  1 19  was  taken 
from  a  good  fresco,  which  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by 
wbite-»washing,  as  many  others  have  doubtless  been.  We  would 
gladly  learn  something  more  eoneerning  the  contents  of  a  Gf«ek 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  on  surgical  operations,  of  which  plate 
49  contains  some  curious  specimens;  and  we  should  above  all 
things  desire  to  know  whether  it  has  been  ascertained  that  none 
of  the  ancient  MSS.  which  M.  d'A^incourt  examined  were  pa- 
limpsests,  whether  they  do  not  contam  the  lost  deoads  of  Livyt 
M.d'Agincourt  deserves  at  least  the  thanks  of  the  diplomatist  for 
having  added  to  the  science  of  palaeography  many  alphabets  ex- 
tracted from  ancient  writings,  in  some  of  which  the  letters  luxu- 
riate until  they  nearly  lose  all  shape  and  distinguishable  form* 

In  the  department  of  painting.  Mosaic  if  included,  an  art  by 
which,  at  the  expense  of  infinite  patience,  eternal  duration  is 
j^ven  to  a  picture :  the  Romans  have  been  eminently  suceessfiil 
m  all  ages  m  this  difiicult  and  elaborate  kind  of  representatton; 
at  first  the  effect  of  even  the  best  specimens  is  unpleasant,  but 
by  degrees  the  eye  accustoms  itself  to  it,  and  learns  to  regard  only 
the  beauties  and  to  for^^et  the  grand  defect,  that  the  piece  has 
the  same  appearance,  as  if  it  were  seen  through  a  sieve. 

Engraving  has  been  called  "  a  marvellous  invention,  to  which 
the  productions  of  the  art  were  indebted  for  immortality;"  M. 
d*Agipconrt  adopts  the  eulogium  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  part  of  the  gpphic  art.  The  his^ 
tory  of  engraving  cannot  be  brought  within  a  narrow  compass : 
the  invention  of  paper  made  of  Unen  or  cotton  necessarily  pre- 
ceded the  discovery  of  printing,  and  was  still  more  indispensable 
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to  eD^ving.  The  use  of  ritaals  was  favourable  to  the  invention 
of  pnnting;  there  was  perhaps  no  volume  in  the  ancient  world 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  every  person  should  possess, 
like  a  prayer  book  or  missal;  the  art  of  engraving  received  during 
its  infancy  similar  assistance.  We  acknowledge  the  manifold 
benefits  that  have  been  derived  from  this  elegant  art;  we  feel, 
nevertheless,  that  much  money,  time  and  skill  are  employed  upon 
engravings,  which  afford  a  gratification  that  is  somewhat  selfish ; 
prints  are  hidden  in  the  portfolios  of  the  rich,  and  when  they  are 
framed  and  exhibited,  the  exhibition  is  confined  within  the  walls 
of  a  private  house,  but  we  must  except  our  printshops,  which 
are  spectacles  for  the  public  at  large. 

M.  d'Agincourt  speaks  of  some  unusual  modes  of  painting,  to 
which  we  have  not  leisure  to  refer  at  present,  and  he  discourses 
very  fully  of  the  revival  of  the  art  by  the  great  masters  of  Italy, 
and  accompanies  his  remarks  by  specimens  of  their  works;  as 
that  part  of  the  subject  is  more  generally  understood  than  some 
others  upon  which  we  have  enlarged,  we  pass  it  over  altogether, 
merely  referring  those  who  may  desire  information  to  the  judi- 
cious  observations  of  the  author,  to  the  valuable  work  of  Lanzi, 
whose  extraordinary  merits  are  often  recognised  with  due  respect 
by  the  Historian  of  Art,  and  to  other  popular  volumes. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  an  old  Italian  historian  of 
painting  endeavours  to  account  for  the  eminence  of  the  pamters 
of  the  Florentine  school,  is  not  less  just  than  it  is  interesting  for 
its  quaint  simplicity. 

*'  In  Florence  more  than  elsewhere,*'  says  Vasari,  '^  men  become 
perfect  in  all  the  arts,  especially  in  that  ofpamting,  because  in  that  city 
men  are  sourred  on  by  three  things,  llie  one  is  the  blame,  which 
many  men  oestow,  oftentimes  indeed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of 
minds  that  are  somewhat  negligent  by  nature,  and  not  to  rest  contented 
with  works  that  are  only  moderate,  but  always  to  consider  them  more  for 
the  credit  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  than  with  respect  to  the  maker. 
Another  is,  that  in  order  to  live  it  is  necessary  to  be  industrious,  that  is 
to  say,  to  exercise  oontinnally  the  genius  and  the  judgment,  to  be  dexte- 
rous and  ready  in  business,  and  to  know  how  to  make  money,  Florence 
not  having  an  extensive  and  abundant  country  that  could  easily  support 
the  expenses  of  its  inhabitants,  as  where  good  land  is  abundant.  And 
the  third  cause,  which  perhaps  would  not  be  sufficient  without  the  other 
two,  is  the  desire  of  glory  and  honour  which  this  ur  generates  to  a  great 
degree  in  men  of  every  profession,  and  which  in  afi  persons  w1k>  have 
spirit,  will  not  permit  them  to  remain  equal  to,  much  less  behind  othen, 
whom  they  see  to  be  but  men  like  themselves,  although  they  acknowledge 
them  to  be  masters  ^  it  forces  them  therefore  so  greatly  to  desire  their 
own  greatness,  that  unless  they  are  naturally  kind  or  sensible,  they  aie 
apt  to  become  censorious,  ungrateful,  and  forgetful  of  kindnesses.    And 
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it  is  very  tnie  that  when  a  man  has  learned  enough,  if  he  desires  to  dp 
otherwise  than  Jive,  like  the  beasts,  from  day  to  day,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come rich,  he  must  depart  from  thence  and  sell  elsewhere  the  goodness 
of  bis  work  and  the  reputation  of  this  city,  as  the  doctors  do  that 
of  their  studies.  For  Florence  does  with  her  artisU  the  same  as  Time 
with  all  things,  she  makes  them  and  then  unmakes  them,  and  consumes 
them  by  degrees." 

The  last  plate  is  occupied  by  a  representation  of  the  bust, 

which  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  glory  of  the  French  school,  M. 

d'Agincourt   erected   in  honour  of  his   countryman,   Nicholas 

Poussin^  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Nic.  PoussiN, 

PicTOBi   Gallo 

JoA.  Bap.  Lud.  Gior.  Seroux  d'AGiMcouRT. 

1782. 

His  biographer  is  delighted  with  tlie  homage  that  is  paid  to 
tlie  artist  by  the  amateur,  and  finds  a  noble  simplicity  in  the  in- 
scription. Austere  critics  have  asserted  that  the  desire  of  en- 
graving his  own  name  in  that  famous  and  much  visited  temple, 
under  the  pretext  of  honouring  another,  was  the  true  motive  of 
the  dedication,  and  that  the  inscription,  simple  as  it  is  said  to  be,  is 
a  correct  example  of  a  rhetorical  climax,  in  which  the  sense  art- 
fully rises  in  three  steps,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
it:  first,  we  have  the  glory  of  Poussin,  which  is  tolerably  great; 
secondly,  that  of  France,  which  is  far  greater;  and  thirdly,  that 
of  M.  d'Agincourt  himself,  which  is  incomparably  the  greatest : 
and  they  add  that  more  than  twice  as  many  words,  without  reck- 
oning the  date,  are  employed  upon  the  last  topic,  as  on  both  the 
former.  This  censure,  however,  is  too  severe;  the  vanity,  if 
such  it  be,  is  harmless,  perhaps  laudable ;  and  precedents  are  not 
wanting  to  justify  it;  the  Chevalier  d'Azara,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Rome,  had  lately  erected  a  similar  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Mengs,  and  the  like  offerings  had  been  previ- 
ously made  by  other  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  art. 

We  have  spoken  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  a  work,  which  it 
possessed  of  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  bestowed  upon  it  unqualified  praise,  and  we  have  done  so 
from  a  persuasion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  diflfer  from 
the  received  opinions  on  such  attractive  topics  to  state  their  own 
sentiments  with  entire  frankness  and  an  honest  boldness,  becaase 
the  great  cause  of  virtH  must  necessarily  be  forwarded  by  liberal 
inquiry,  and  can  only  be  retarded  by  a  servile  submission  to  the 
ioiposing  authority  of  great  names. 
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Aet.  VL— G.  F.  Sartorius  Freyherni  von  Waltershausen  Ur- 
kundliche  Geschichte  des  Ursprufiges  der  Deutschen  Hanse. 
Herausgegeben  von  J.  M.  Lappenberg.  (G.  F.  Sartorius, 
Baron  of  Waltershausen's  Documentary  History  of  the  Origin 
of  the  German  Hanse.  Published  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg.) 
2  vols.  4to.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxiv.  and  314.  Vol.  II.  pp.  762.) 
Hamburg.  1830. 
pURiNG  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  commerce  of  every  sort  was  almost  entirely  pro- 
scribed. The  seas  were  covered  with  pirates;  while  the  nobles, 
unacquainted  with  any  other  profession  than  that  of  arms,  and 
despising  the  laborious  and  servile  occupations  of  the  husband- 
man and  artizan,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  each 
other ;  and  scrupled  not  to  commit  every  sort  of  outrage  on  the 
property  and  persons  of  those  who  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. But  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  disorders^  the 
seeds  of  improvement  were  not  wholly  destroyed.  In  Ger- 
many, as  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  the  foundations  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things  were  laid  in  the  towns.  Being  associated 
together  in  considerable  numbers  the  citizens  became  conscious 
of  their  strength  ;  and  began,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  resist  the 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  who  had 
obtained  an  authority  over  them.  Unluckily  the  citizena  were 
themselves  divided  into  the  classes  of  nobles,  freemen  or  bur* 
gesses,  and  serfs  or  slaves.  According,  however,  as  couunerce 
and  industry  gained  ground,  the  class  of  burgesses  acquired  a 
marked  ascendancy  over  the  nobles,  while  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  class  was,  partly  through  its  own  efforts,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  partly  through  the 
policy  of  the  emperors,  gradually  raised  to  an  equality  with  the 
burgesses.  Henry  V.,  who  began  bis  reign  in  1 106,  abolished 
every  legal  distinction  between  the  burgesses  and  ctves  opifices,  or 
serfs  of  Spires,  Worms,  and  some  other  towns :  and  it  was  about 
the  same  time  enacted  that  a  serf  belonging  to  a  stranger  who 
should  take  refuge  in  any  free  city,  and  contmue  there  for  a  de- 
terminate period,  without  being  claimed  by  his  master,  should  be 
declared  free.  In  truth,  however,  this  privilege  was  carried  much 
farther ;  and  few  instances  occurred  in  which  a  fugitive  serf  was 
given  up,  whatever  mieht  have  been  the  length  of  his  residence. 

Jn  order  to  strengthen  themselves  still  further,  the   German 

towns  like  those  of  Italy,  entered  into  associations  for  the  pur- 

j  pose  of  mutual  defence,  or  in  order  to  advance  their  common 

'  mterests.     In  1255  more  than  seventy  cities,  at  the  head  of  which 

were  Worms  and  Mentz,  joined  with  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz 
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and  Cologne,  in  a  league  the  object  of  which  was  to  repress  the 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  by 
^hich  they  had  entirely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
and  even  the  intercourse  by  land,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  law  and  police.  William  the  King,  for  so  he  was  termed, 
of  Germany,  having  approved  of  the  objects  of  the  confederacy^ 
the  efforts  of  its  leaders  were  crowned  with  success.  Several 
objectionable  practices  were  abolished.  And  to  use  the  words  of 
the  learned  M.  Pfeffel,  "  Les  nobles,  resserr6s  dans  leurs  cha- 
teaux, surveill6s  des  toutes  parts,  et  menaces  de  toute  la  rigueur 
des  loix,  cesserent  pour  quelque  tem$  de  voler  sur  les  grands 
chemins.*^  Similar  leagues  were  formed  at  subsequent  periods ; 
the  efforts  of  the  princes  to  deprive  the  cities  of  the  power  of  en- 
tering into  such  associations,  having  proved  entirely  ineffectual. 

In  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  free  towns,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  a 
prey  to  all  the  evils  of  feudal  anarchy  and  oppression,  they  made 
a  comparatively  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population.  Nu- 
remberg, Augsburg,  Worms,  Spires,  Frankfort,  and  other  cities 
became  at  an  early  period,  celebrated  alike  for  the  extent  of  their 
commerce,  the  magnificence  of  their  buildings,  and  the  opulence 
of  their  citizens.  The  famous  Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II.,  the  envoy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Bale,  and  who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  says  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  wish  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  the  meaner  burgesses  of  Nuremberg.  "  Ctuot  ibi civium 
odes  invenias  Regibus  dignas  ?  Cuperent  tarn  egregii  Scotorum 
^S^9  (juam  meaiocres  Norimberga  cives  habitare.j 

The  commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  north,  about  the  same 
time  as  in  the  south  of  Germany.  Hamburgh  was  founded 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the 
intention  of  serving  as  a  fort  to  bridle  the  Saxons,  who  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  emperor.  Its  favourable  situation  on  the  Elbe 
necessarily  rendered  it  a  commercial  emporium.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  already 
been  extensively  engaged  in  naval  euterprizes,  began  to  rorm  the 
design  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their 
counts,  and  of  becoming  a  sovereign  and  independent  state ;  and 
in  1189  they  obtained  an  Imperial  charter  which  gave  them 
various  privileges,  including  among  others,  the  power  of  electing, 
councillors,  or  aldermen,  to  whom  in  conjunction  with  the  deputy 
of  the  count,  the  government  of  the  town  was  to  be  entrusted.' 
JNot  long  after  Hamburgh  became  entirely  free.    In  1224  the 

•  Histoire  d'AIteroagne,  Anno  If 55.  t  De  Mor.  Germ.  p.  m.  1055. 
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citizens  purchased  from  Count  Albert  the  renunciation  of  all  his 
rights,  whether  real  or  pretended,  to  any  property  in  or  sove- 
reignty over  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  And  the 
government  was  thus  early  placed  on  that  liberal  footing  on  which 
it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Lubeck,  situated  on  the  Trave,  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  rapidly  grew  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade.  It  became  the  principal  emporium  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic;  and  its  merchants  extended  their  dealings  to  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  At  a  period  when  navigation  was  still  imperfect, 
and  when  the  seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  maintain  a  safe  intercourse  by  land  between 
Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  as  by  that  means  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  Sound  was  avoided.*  And  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  the  first  political  union  between  these  cities  had  the 
protection  of  merchandize  carried  between  them  by  land  for  its 
sole  object.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  Lambec  in  his  Origines 
Hamburgenses  (lib.  xi.  pa.  26.)  And  it  is,  indeed,  quite  obvious 
that  they  must  have  been  anxious  to  acquire  protection  against 
pirates  at  sea,  as  well  as  robbers  by  land,  and  to  place  themselves 
in  a  situation  to  make  head  against  the  princes  who  had  begun  to 
envy  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  alliance  between  these  two  cities,  it 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  so  called  from  the 
German  word  hama,  signifying  a  corporation.  There  is  no  very 
distinct  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  alliance  in  question  was 
established ;  but  the  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
dates  from  the  year  1241. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  has  given  any  information  with  respect  to 
the  commerce  of  the  countries  lying  round  the  Baltic.  And  from 
the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  describing  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  it  is  evident  they  had  been  very  little 
frequented  and  not  at  all  known  in  his  time.  But  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  north  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  countries 
which  stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  from  Holstein  to 
Russia,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  of 
Sclavonic  origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes.     The  greater  part  of 

*  AmoDg  tbe  Interesting  documents  in  the  appendix  to  I  he  work  before  os,  is  a  pro- 
clmmation  (No.  CXIV.)  of  Uie  magistrates  of  Lubecli,  dated  in  1504,  announcing  tbBt 
(hejr  used  the  same  mint  and  the  same  coins  that  were  used  b^  the  cittaena  of  Hmm- 
burgh ;  and  that  tliey  maintained  at  their  own  expense  thirty'tioo  horsemen,  and  tbe 
magistrates  of  Hamburgh  eight  horsemen,  for  the  protection  of  merchants  and  raerchaa- 
dise  going  by  land  between  the  two  cities,  and  stating  the  sums  charged  for  their  escort 
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the  inhabitaDts  being  exterminated,  tbeir  place  was  filled  by  Ger- 
man colonists,  who  founded  the  towns  of  Stralsnnd,  Rostock, 
Wismar,  8cc.  Prussia  and  Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated 
bj  the  Christian  princes,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order. 
So  that  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  the  foundations  of  civili- 
zation and  the  arts  were  laid  in  countries  whose  barbarism  had 
ever  remained  impervious  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  cities  that  were  established  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  it,  eagerly 
joined  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  They  were  indebted  to  the 
merchants  of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities  produced 
in  more  civilized  countries,  and  they  looked  up  to  them  for  pro- 
tection against  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
The  progress  of  the  league  was  in  consequence  singularly  rapid. 
Previously  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  embraced  every 
considerable  city  in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from 
Livonia  to  Holland;  and  was  a  match  for  the  most  powerful 
monarchs. 

The  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power 
and  splendour  during  the  fourteenth  and  iifteenth  centuries.     It 
then  comprised  from  sixty  to  eighty  cities,  which  were  distributed  ; 
into  four  classes  or  circles.     Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  \ 
circierand  had  under  it  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Wismar, 
8cc«     Cologne  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  circle,  with  twenty- 
nine  towns  under  it.     Brunswick  was  at  die  head  of  the  tliird 
circle,  consisting  of  thirteen  towns.     Dantzic  was  at  the  head  of 
the  fourth  circle,  having  under  it  eight  towns  in  its  vicinity,  be- 
sides several  that  were  more  remote.     The  supreme  authority  of 
the    l>eague  was  vested  in  the  deputies  of  the  different  towns 
assembled  iri  Congress.     In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures; 
decided  upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute 
commoD  fund;  and  upon  the  questions  that  arose  between  the 
confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as  those  that  frequently 
arose  between  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy.     The 
place  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  was  not  fixed,  but  it  was  most 
frequently  held  at  Lubeck,  which  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  the    iJeague,  and  there  its  archives  were  kept.     Sometimes, 
however^  congresses  were  held  at  Hamburgh,  Cologne  and  other 
towns.       They  met  once  every  three  years,  or  oftener  if  occasion 
required.     The  letters  of  convocation  specified  the  principal  sub- 
jects vrfaich  would  most  probably  be  brought  under  discussion. 
Any  cMse  might  b^  chosen  for  a  deputy ;  and  the  Congress  con- 
sisted   not  of  merchants  only,  but  also  of  clergymen,  lawyers, 
^ItimtBs  &<^-     When  the  deliberations  were  concluded,  the  decrees 
were  formally  communicated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the 
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head  of  each  circle^  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  commiini- 
Gated  to  those  below  them;  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  One  of  the  burgomasters 
of  Liubeck  presided  at  the  meetings  of  Congress ;  and  during  the 
recess  the  magistrates  of  that  city  had  the  sole,  or  at  all  events  the 
principal  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  £ere  were  others  that 
were  denominated  confederated  cities,  or  allies.  The  latter  nei- 
ther contributed  to  the  common  fund  of  the  League,  nor  aeqt  de- 
puties to  Congress;  even  the  members  were  not  all  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  privileges :  and  the  internal  commotions  by 
which  It  was  frequently  agitated,  partly  originating  in  this  cause, 
and  partly  in  the  discordant  interests  and  conflicting  pretensions 
of  the  different  cities,  materially  impaired  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy. But  in  despite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  League  suc- 
ceeded for  a  lengthened  period,  not  only  in  controuling  its  own 
refractory  members,  but  m  making  itself  respected  and  dreaded 
by  others.  It  produced  able  generals  and  admirals,  skilful  poli- 
ticians, and  some  of  the  most  enterprizing,  successful  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  modem  times. 

The  Golden  Bull  proscribed  all  sorts  of  leagues  and  associ- 
ations, as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  and  to 
the  subordination  due  to  the  emperor  and  the  different  princes. 
But  Charles  IV.,  the  author  of  this  famous  edict,  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  conciliate  the  Hanseatic  League;  and  his  successors 
seem  generally  to  have  followed  his  example. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  was  increased  and  con- 
solidated, they  became  more  ambitious.     Instead  of  limiting  their 
efforts  to  the  mere  advancement  of  commerce  and  their  own  pro- 
tection, they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  North,  and  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  dominion  over  the 
Baltic  that  the  Venetians  exercised  over  the  Adriatic.     For  this 
purpose  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  in  return  for  loans  of 
money,  and  partly  by  force,  various  privileges  and  immunities 
from  the  Northern  sovereigns,  which  secured  to  them  almost  the 
whole  foreign   commerce  of  Scandinavia,   Denmark,   Prussia, 
Poland,  Russia,  8cc.     They  exclusively  carried  on  the  herring, 
fishery  of  the  Sound,  at  the  same  time  that  they  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  Baltic 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  immunities  they  enjo>*ed 
were  mostly  indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  commerce »  in 
consequence  of  the  barbarism  that  then  prevailed;  and  notwitli- 
standing  their  attempts  at  monopoly,  there  cannot  be  the  shado^ir 
of  a  doubt  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  North  was  pro- 
digiously accelerated  by  the  influence  and  ascendancy  of    the 
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Hanseatic  dties.  They  repressed  piracy  by  sea  and  robbery  by 
land,  which  must  have  broken  out  again  had  their  power  been 
overtbrown  before  civiYizalion  was  fully  established;  they  accus^ 
tomed  the  inhabitants  to  the  principles,  and  set  before  them  the 
example  of  good  government  and  subordination;  they  introduced 
amongst  them  conveniences  and  enjoyments  unknown  by  their 
ancestors,  or  despised  by  them,  and  inspired  them  with  a  taste 
for  literature  and  science ;  they  did  for  the  people  round  the  Baltic 
what  the  Phoenicians  had  done  in  remoter  ages  for  those  round  the 
Mediterranean,  and  deserve,  equally  with  them,  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  benefieictors  of  mankind. 

*'  In  order,**  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *'  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  Baltic  a  large  field  fmr  the  prosecution  of  com- 
mercial and  industrious  pursuits,  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  men,  still 
barbarous,  in  the  rudiments  of  industry,  and  to  familiarize  them  in  the 
principles  of  civilization.  These  great  principles  were  laid  by  the  con- 
federation, and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Baltic  and  the 
neighbouring  seas  had,  by  its  means,  become  frequented  routes  of  com- 
munication between  the  North  and  the  South.  Tbe  people  of  the  former 
were  enabled  to  follow  tbe  progress  of  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry. The  forests  of  Sweden,  Poland,  &c.  gave  place  to  com,  hemp 
and  flax  5  the  mines  were  wrought,  and  in  return  the  produce  and  ma- 
nnfsctures  of  tbe  South  were  iropotted.  1  owns  and  villages  were  erected 
in  Scandinavia,  where  huts  only  were  before  seen :  the  skins  of  the  bear 
and  the  wolf  were  exchanged  for  woollens,  linens  and  silks :  learning 
was  introduced;  and  printing  was  hardly  invented  before  it  was  prac- 
tised in  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c." 

Tbe  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Hanse  towns.  They  regarded, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  not  without  pretty  good  reason,  the  pri- 
vileges acquired  by  the  League  in  their  kingdoms,  as  so  many 
usurpatioos.  But  their  efiTorts  to  abolish  these  privileges  served, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  only  to  augment  and  extend  them. 

"  On  tbe  part  of  the  League  there  was  union,  subordination  and 
nxmey ;  whereas  the  half-savage  Scandinavian  monardiies  were  full  of 
divisions,  factions  and  troubles  5  revolution  was  immediately  followed  by 
revolation,  and  feudal  anarchy  was  at  its  height.  There  was  another 
circnmstance,  not  less  important,  in  favour  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  I'he 
popular  governments  established  amongst  them  possessed  the  respect  aad 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  able  to  direct  the  public  energies 
for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  astonishing  prosperity  of  tbe  confede- 
rated cities  was  not  wholly  the  e£Fect  of  commerce.  To  the  undisciplined 
armies  of  tbe  princes  of  the  North — armies  composed  of  vassals  without 
attachment  to  their  lords — the  cities  opposed,  besides  the  inferior  nobles 
vrfaose  services  they  liberally  rewarded,  citizens  accustomed  to  danger, 
and  resolved  to  defend  their  liberties  and  property.  Their  military  ope- 
raSioDS  were  combined,  and  diracted.  by  a  oouncili  composed  of  men  of 
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tried  talents  and  experience,  devoted  to  their  country,  responsible  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  enjoying  their  confidence.  It  was  chiefly, 
however,  on  their  marine  forces  that  the  cities  depended.  They  em- 
ployed their  ships  indifferently  in  war  or  comroercp,  so  that  their  naval 
armaments  were  fitted  out  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Exclusive 
too  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  fortifications  of  the  principal 
cities  were  looked  upon  as  impregnable;  and  as  their  commerce  sap- 
plied  them  abundantly  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  it  need  not  excite  our 
astonishment  that  Lubeck  alone  was  able  to  carry  on  wars  with  the  sur- 
rounding roonarchs,  and  to  terminate  them  with  honour  and  advantage; 
and  still  less  that  the  League  should  long  have  enjoyed  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  the  North."* 

Waldemar  III.,  who  ascended  the  Danish  throne  in  1340,  en* 
gaged  in  a  furious  contest  with  the  League.  Success  seemed 
at  first  rather  to  incline  to  his  arms.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  League  and  its  allies^ 
and  was  even  obliged  to  fly  from  bis  kingdom.  In  his  exile  he 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  to  interpose  in  his 
favour.  But  neither  the  imperial  rescripts  nor  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  were  able  to  divert  the  confederated  cities  from  their 
purposes.  At  length,  in  1370,  the  regents,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  had  been  intrusted  during  the  absence  of  the 
monarch,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League  on  the  conditions 
(dictated  by  the  latter;  one  of  which  was  that  most  of  the  strong 
places  in  the  kingdom  should  be  given  up  to  the  League  for  fif- 
teen years,  in  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty. 
Waldemar  having  assented  to  these  humiliating  terms,  returned 
soon  after  to  Denmark.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Hanse  towns  having  espoused  the  side  of  the  Count  of  Hol^ 
stein,  who  was  at  war  with  Eric  X.,  King  of  Denmark,  sent  an 
armament  of  upwards  of  200  ships,  having  more  than  12,000 
troops  on  board,  to  the  assistance  of  their  ally.  This  powerful 
aid  decided  the  contest  in  bis  favour. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  League  raised  their  ally,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburgh,  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  who  confirmed  to  tbeca 
several  important  commercial  privileges.  In  their  contests  with 
Sweden,  during  tJie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  League 
were  equally  successful.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  ascendancy  ia 
that  kingdom,  that  they  were  authorized  to  nominate  some  of  the 
principal  magistrates  in  most  of  the  Swedish  maritime  towns 
of  any  importance ! 

The  extirpation  of  piracy  was  one  of  the  objects  which  had 
originally  led  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  and  which  it  never 
ceased  to  prosecute.     Owing,  however,  to  the  barbarism  then  so 

*  L'Art  dc  Verifier  \c$  Dates.    Troisieoie  Partic*  tome  vjiL  p.  204. 
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oxiiversally  prevalent,  and  the  countenance  openly  given  bj  many 
princes  and  nobles  to  those  engaged  in:  this  infamous  profession, 
it  was  not  possible  wholly  to  root  it  out.  But  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  League  to  abate  die  nuisance,  though  not  entirely  success- 
ful, served  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic, 
comparatively  secure,  and  were  of  signal  advantage  to  commerce. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which  the  power  of  the  confede- 
racy was  directly  employed  to  promote  the  common  interests  of 
mankind.  Their  exertions  to  protect  shipwrecked  mariners  from 
the  atrocities  to  which  they  bad  been  subject,  and  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  shipwrecked  property  to  its  legitimate  owners,* 
though,  most  probably,  like  tbeir  exertions  to  repress  piracy,  a 
consequence  of  selfish  considerations,  were  in  no  ordinary  degree 
meritorious;  and  contributed  not  less  to  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ization than  to  the  security  of  navigation. 

The  town  of  Wisby,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Gothland,  became,  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  League,  one  of 
its  principal  dep6ts,  and  also  one  of  the  best  frequented  empo- 
riums of  the  North.f  But  Wisby  is  chiefly  famous  from  its  name 
having  become  identified  with  the  code  of  maritime  laws  that 
was  long  of  paramount  authority  in  the  Baltic.  Grotius  has 
spoken  of  these  laws  in  terms  of  high  and  deserved  commendation. 
"  Quse  de  maritimis  negotiis,"  says  he,  "  insulae  Gothlandiae 
habitatoribus  placuerunt,  tantum  in  re  habent,  turn  aequitatis,  turn 
prudentiae,  ut  omnes  oceani  accolae  eo,  non  tanquam  proprio,  sed 
velut  gentium  jure,  fttantur.''  The  principal  Northern  jurists 
and  historians,  regard  the  Wisby  code,  or  compilation,  as  anteriiM* 
to  the  code,  or  compihtion,  denominated  the  Rules  or  Judgments 
of  OJeroD,  and  as  being  in  fact  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the 
maritime  laws  of  the  middle  ages.  But  no  learning  or  ingenuity 
can  give  plausibility  to  so  improbable  a  theory.  Navigation  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  Italy  and  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  which  had  preserved  some  knowledge  of  the 
maritime  laws  of  Rome,  while  the  countries  round  the  Baltic 
were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  barbarism.  It  is,  therefore,  far  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  magistrates  of  Wisby,  or  the  indi- 
viduals who  framed  the  rules  or  regulations  issued  in  that  city, 

•  In  the  Appendix  (No.  LXVII.)  to  the  work  before  us,  is  a  scries  of  rcsolmions, 
purporting  to  have  been  onanimouslj  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  frequenting  the  port 
of  Wisby  in  1387,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  shipwreclced  property  to  its  original 
owners,  and  threatening  to  eject  from  the  **  consodaUtate  mercatarum*  any  city  that  did 
not  act  conformably  to  the  regulations  laid  down. 

"t*  Olaus  Magnus,  speaking  of  Wisby,  says,  "  Confloxere  illoc  Gothi,  Soedi,  Russi 
SCO  Keutheni,  Dani,  Prussi ;  Angli,  Scoti,  Flandri,  GaUi,  Finni,  Vandali,  Saxones,  His- 
pant,  singulaxjue  gentcs,  sues  proprios  vicos  et  platcas  incolentesi  nulti  freclusum 
'*~Lib.ii.cap««4. 
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compiled  them  from  the  codes  or  costoma  of  the  foreigners 
frequenlmg  their  port,  than  that  the  latter  should  have  de- 
rived their  maritime  laws  from  the  former.  There  are  many 
things,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Wisby,  that  are  qaite 
inexplicable  on  anj  other  hypothesis.  Had  the  code  been  an 
original  compilation,  that  is,  had  it  been  drawn  up  from  observa* 
tions  made  bj  native  merchants  or  jurists  on  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  those  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  and 
not  copied  from  foreign  codes  or  customs,  the  illustrations  given 
in  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  de* 
rived  from  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  principal  trading  towns 
on  that  sea.  But  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Almost  all 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Wisby  are  situated  without 
the  Baltic.  Repeated  references  are  made  to  the  Scheldt,  to 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  &c.;  and  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of 
certain  occurrences  taking  place  in  them.  But  from  one  end 
of  the  code  to  the  other  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  Stock- 
holm, though  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wisby,  to  Daotzic  or 
Riga,  or  indeed  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  with  the  exception 
of  Lubeckand  Copenhagen!  The  £5th  article  gives  particular 
directions  as  to  the  stowage  of  wine,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  owners  should  be  obliged  to  indemnify  the  merchants 
for  any  injury  that  had  happened  to  it;  but  we  took  in  vain  for 
a  single  word  respecting  timber,  iron,  corn,  or  any  one  of  the 

fecukar  productions  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Baltic. 
t  is  not  conceivable  that  such  should  have  been  the  case  had  the 
laws  of  Wisby  been  an  original  compilation;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  article  now  alluded  to  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  1 1th  article 
of  the  Judgments  of  Oleron,  in  which,  bein^  intended  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  maritime  affairs  of  France,  it  was  most  property 
placed:  but  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  celebrated  code,  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  chapter  upon  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the  very 
learned  and  excellent  work  of  M.  Pardessus, "  Colkction  des  Lois 
Mariiimes  anterieures  au  dixhuitieme  SiicleJ"'  It  is  there  showi^ 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  laws  of  Wisby  have  been 
copied  with  very  little  variation  from  the  ancient  maritime  laws  of 
Lubeck,  the  Rules  of  Oleron,  and  the  ancient  maritime  laws  of 
Holland. 

The  northern  jurists  have  not  been  less  erroneous  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Wisby  code.  It  is  abun- 
dantly certain,  from  allusions  in  the  code  itself  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  not  compiled  previously  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    A  more 
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ancient  %ftd  extended  body  of  maritiiDe  law,  compiled  onder 
Magnu8^j^ng  of  Sweden^  was  promulgated  with  his  sanction 
and  audjjprity  between  the  years  1320  mA  1360.  But  this  code 
seems  tolbave  attracted  no  attention,  and  was  entirely  forgotten 
vifben  it  «p»  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Hadorph  in  1681. 
The  codweierrcd  to  bv  Grotius,  Leibnitz,  Loccen^us,  Scc.^  under 
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^f  the  **  Supreme  Maritime  Law  of  Wisby/'  to  which 
|ii§  remarks  exclusively  apply,  consists,  in  M.  Pardes^ 
\q(  si?(t}-^ix  articles,  and  was  first  printed  at  Copen*- 

;tevt?r  mu  v  hsive  been  the  origin  or  the  date  of  the  laws 
reguiuijoiis  embodied  in  them  are  for  the  most  part 
th  the  Hoimdest  principles,  and  are,  and  ever  will  be^ 
thorit)-  in  all  questions  of  maritime  jurisprudence. 
^Igatioii  must  have  been  of  great  use  to  navigation. 
^iau  observes,  maritime  suits  were  much  more  ex* 
IciJe^i  l>y  tbem^  than  other  causes  by  the  courts  upcMi 
Ab  h&c  etiam  Insult  (Gotblandift)  in  omni 
Li^ro^ei^ia,  prssertim  a  ConsulaUa  Visbycensi  pe- 
^^,\^t  seiitentia  definitiva,  quid  unicuique  permit- 
^reiktuLi]  erit.     Certe,jus  hoc  mercatorum,  ac  isaii- 
tiii^mter  digestum,  citius  tites  adimit  iujiuidis  aquiB, 
Y*^ifdo  in  terra  Jirma.^* 
fifitute  and  extend  their  commercial  transactions, 
Miti\  various  factories  in  foreign  countries^  the 
A^m^ttvX  ^vogorod  in  Russia,  London  in  £og«- 
|ie  Netherlands,  and  Bergen  in  Norway. 
jated  %%  th(e\conflu^nce  of  the  Volkof  with  the 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned 
hhe  nonh-^astern  parts  of  Europe.     In  the  begin- 
fventli  century,  the  inhabitants  obtained  considerable 
I'diii  ihu  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperity. 
Their  Hoverei  pi$  wtv^  at  first  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Dukes  or 
Czars  of  Ruisia;  i)Lit  as  the  city  and  the  contiguous  territory 
•    increased  in  popuVitton  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an 
^almost  absojdte  independency.     The  pK>wer  of  these  sovereigns 
over  their  subjects,  apems^  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  exceed- 
^  ingly  limited!  and  iq  effect,  Novogorod  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  republic  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  elective  magis- 
trate, than  as  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary 
monarchs,  |  possessed   of  extensive    prerogatives.     During   the 
twelfth*  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Novogorod  formed 
the  grand  eotrep6t  hptween  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Poland 
and  the  Hanseatic  cij^ds.  Uts  fairs  were  frequented  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  peopU  fl^oi^fll  the  surroundisg  countries,  as  well 
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88  by  numbers  of  merchants  from  the  Hanse  toWns^  who  engrossed 
the  greater  part  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  who  furnished  its 
markets  with  the  manufactures  and  products  of  distant  countries. 
Novogorod  is  said  to  have  contained,  during  its  most  flourishing 
period,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upwards  of 
400,000  souls.  This,  however,  is  most  probably  an  exaggeration. 
But  its  dominions  were  then  very  extensive;  and  its  wealth  and 
power  seemed  so  great  and  well  established,  and  the  city  itself  so 
impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  Who  can  resist  the  Gods 
and  great  Novogorod?  Quis  contra  Deos  et  magnam  Novogor- 
diam?^ 

But  its  power  and  prosperity  were  far  from  being  so  firmly 
established  as  its  eulogists,  and  those  who  had  only  visited  its  fairs, 
appear  to  have  supposed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Ivan  Vassilievitch,  Czar  of  Russia,  having  secured  his  domi- 
nions against  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  extended  bis  empire 
by  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  principalities, 
asserted  his  right  to  the  principality  of  Novogorod,  and  supported 
his  pretensions  by  a  formidable  army.  Had  the  inhabitants  been 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  unanimity  and  patriotisnl,  they  might 
have  defied  his  efforts;  but  tlieir  dissensions  facilitated  their  con- 
quest, and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey.  Having  ^ptered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Ivan  received  from  the  citizens  the 
charter  of  their  liberties,  which  they  either  M'anted  courage  or  in- 
clination to  defend,  and  carried  off  an  enormous  bell  to  Moscow, 
that  had  been  long  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration 
as  the  palladium  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  the  despotism 
to  which  Novogorod  was  subject,  during  the  reigns  of  Ivan  and 
his  successors,  it  continued  for  a  considerable  period  to  be  the 
largest  as  well  as  most  commercial  city  in  the  Russian  empire. 
The  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  passed  through  Novogo* 
rod  in  15.54,  in  his  way  from  the  court  of  the  Czar,  says,  that 
"  next  unto  Moscow,  the  city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the 
chiefest  of  Russia;  for  although  it  be  in  majestic  inferior  to  it, 
yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest 
mart  town  of  all  Muscovy;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is  not 
diere,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  commodiousness  of  the  river  failing 
into  the  gulph  of  Finland,  whereby  it  is  well-frequented  by 
merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself. 

But  the  scourge  of  the  destroyer  soon  after  fell  on  this  cele- 
brated city*  Ivan  IV.  having  discovered  in  1570,  a  correspon- 
dence between  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  the  King  of 
Poland,  relative  to   a  surrender  of   the  city  into  his  hands. 


See  Foreign  QoBrieriy  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 
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punished  thein  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.*  The  slaughter  by 
which  the  blood-thirsty  barbarian  sought  to  satisfy  his  revenge 
was  alike  extensive  and  undiscriminating.  The  crime  of  a  few 
citizens  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  massacre  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand.  Novogorod  never  recovered  from  this  dreadfuj 
blow.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  until  the  foundation  of  Petersburgh,  which  immediately 
became  the  seat  of  that  commerce  that  had  formerly  centered  at 
Novogorod.  The  degradation  of  this  ill-fated  city  is  now  com- 
plete. It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place,  with  a  population 
of  about  7,000  or  8,000;  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  history 
and  antiquities. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or  Hansards,  as  they  were 
then  commonly  termed,  were  established  in  Liondon  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  their  factory  here  was  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  importance.     They  enjoyed  various  privileges  and  immuuir 
ties;  they  were  permitted  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws 
and  regulations;  the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
(Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their  care;  and  the  duties  oil 
various  sorts  of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  reduced 
in  their  favour.     These  privileges  necessarily  excited  the  ill-will 
and  animosity  of  the  English  merchants.    The  Hansards  were 
every  now  and  then  accused  of  acting  with  bad  faith;  of  intro- 
ducing commodities  as  their  own  that  were  really  the  produce  of 
others,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  evade  the  duties  with  which 
they  ought  to  have  been  charged;  of  capriciously  extendii^  the 
list  of  towns  belonging  to  the  association ;  and  obstructing  the 
commerce  of  the  English  in  the  Baltic.    Efforts  were  continually 
making  to  bring  these  disputes  to  a  termination,  but  as  they  really 
grew  out  of  the  privileges  granted  to  and  claimed  by  the  Han- 
sards, this  was  found  to  be  impossible.    The  latter  were  exposed 
to   many  indignities;  and  their  factory,  which  was  situated  in 
Thames  Street,  was  not  unfrequently  attacked.    The  League  ex- 
erted themselves  vigorously  in  defence  of  their  privileges ;  and 
having  declared  war  against  England,  they  succeeded  in  excluding 
our  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  and  acted  with  such  energy,  that 
£dward  IV.  was  glad  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them, 
on   terms  which  were  anything  but  honourable  to  the  English. 
In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  negotiated  in  1474,  the  privileges 
of  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king 
assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  property,  a  large  space  of  ground, 
with  the  buildings  upon  i^  in  Thames  Street,  denominated  the 
Steel  Yard,  whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  commonly 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  iii.  p.  179,  and  following. 
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denominated  the  Association  of  the  Steel  Yard;  the  property  of 
their  establishments  at  Boston  and  Lynn  was  also  secured  to 
them;  the  king  engaged  to  allow  no  stranger  to  participate  in 
their  privileges;  one  of  the  articles  bore  that  the  Hanse  merchants 
should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  judges  of  the  English  Admi- 
ralty Court,  but  that  a  particular  tribunal  should  be  formed  for 
the  easy  and  speedy  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  might  arise  be-* 
tween  them  and  the  English;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the 
particular  privileges  awarded  to  the  Hanse  merchants  should  be 
published  as  often  as  the  latter  judged  proper,  in  all  the  sea-port 
towns  of  England,  and  such  Englishmen  as  infringed  upon  them 
should  be  punished.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  English 
acquired  the  liberty  of  freely  trading  in  the  Baltic,  and  especially 
in  the  port  of  Dantzic  and  in  Prussia.  In  1498,  all  direct  com- 
merce with  the  Netherlands  being  suspended,  the  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose  commerce  was  in  con- 
sequence very  greatly  extended.  But,  according  as  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  awakened  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  came  to  be  better 
known,  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  became  more  and 
more  obnoxious.  They  were  in  consequence  considerably  modi- 
fied in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  at 
length  wholly  abolished  in  1597. 

The  different  individuals  belonging  to  the  factory  in  London, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  other  factories  of  the  League, 
lived  together  at  a  common  table,  and  were  enjoined  to  observe 
the  strictest  celibacy.    The  direction  of  the  factory  in  London 
was  entrusted  to  an  alderman,  two  assessors,  and  nine  councillors. 
The  latter  were  sent  by  the  cities  forming  the  difierent  classes  into 
which  the  League  was  divided.  The  business  of  these  functionaries 
was  to  devise  means  for  extending  and  securing  the  privileges  and 
commerce  of  the  association ;  to  watch  over  the  operations  of  the 
merchants ;  and  to  adjust  any  disputes  that  might  arise  amongst 
the  members  of  the  confederacy,  or  between  them  and  the  English. 
The  League  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  promote,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  employment  of  their  own  ships.     In  pursuance  of 
this  object  they  went  so  far,  in  1447,  as  to  forbid  the  importatioii 
of  English  merchandize  into  the  confederated  cities,  except  by 
their  own  vessels.     But  a  regulation  of  this  sort  could  not  be 
carried  into  full  effect ;  and  was  enforced  or  modified  according 
as  circumstances  v^re  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  League.     Its  very  existence  was,  however,  an  insult  to  the 
English  nation;  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  occasioiial 
attempts  to  act  upon  it,  contributed  materially  to  the  subversion 
of  the  privileges  the  Hanseatio  merchants  had  acquired  amongst  us. 
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By  means  of  their  hctory  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privilegea 
which  had  been  either  granted  to  or  usurped  by  them*  the  League 
enjoyed  for  a  lengtliened  period  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  Norway. 

But  the  principal  &ctory  of  Uie  League  was  at  Brages  in  the 
Netherlands.  Bruges  became,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the 
first  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of  the  most 
extensive  trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Italy.  The  art  of 
navigation  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  so  im- 
perfect, that  a  voyage  from  Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again 
could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  season ;  and  hence,  for  the 
sake  of  their  mutual  convenience,  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic 
merchants  determined  on  establishing  a  magazine  or  store-house 
of  iheir  respective  products  in  some  intermediate  situation* 
Bruges  was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  a  distinction  which  it 
seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inha<f 
bitants,  and  the  liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  situation.  In  consequence  of  this 
preference,  Bruges  speedily  rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  among 
commercial  cities,  and  became  a  place  of  vast  wealth.  It  was  at 
once  a  staple  for  English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manu* 
factures  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  timber,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch 
and  tar,  tallow,  corn,  fish,  ashes,  8cc.  of  the  N  orth ;  and  for  the 
spices  and  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  their  domestic  manu- 
factures imported  by  the  Italian  merchants.  The  fairs  of  Bruges 
were  the  best  frequented  of  any  in  Europe.  Ludovico  Guicciardini 
mentions,  in  his  description  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  iu  the 
year  1318  no  fewer  than  five  Venetian  galleasses,  vessels  of  very 
considerable  burden,  arrived  in  Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their 
cargoes  at  the  fair.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  were  the  principal 
purchasers  of  Indian  commodities ;  they  disposed  of  them  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  The  vivifying  effects  of  this  commerce  were 
every  where  felt;  the  regular  intercourse  opened  between  the 
nations  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them  sensible  of 
their  mutual  wants^  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of 
industry.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Netherlands.  Manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  had  been  established 
ia  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  resort 
of  foreigners  to  their  markets,  and  the  great  additional  vent  that 
was  thus  opened  for  their  manufactures,  made  them  be  carried  on 
with  a  vigour  and  success  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  free  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
and  the  moderation  of  the  government,  so  greatly  promoted  every 
elegant  and  useful  art,. that  the  Netherlands  early  became  the 
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most  civilized,  best  cultivated,  richest,  and  most  populous  country 
of  Europe. 

**  Flanders/'  says  Mr.  Macpherson  under  the  year  1301,  "  being  the 
seat  of  the  best  manufactures  to  the  northward  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrensean  mountains-,  and,  consequently,  crowded  with  people,  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  render  the  fields  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  encouragement  afforded  by  so  numerous  a  population  was 
a  most  powerful  stimuhis  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  agricul- 
turists. It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  other  countries  in  the  west  of 
Europe  have  been  instructed  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  the 
Flemings ;  and  have  been  earlier  or  later  in  their  improvements  in  those 
arts  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  and  frequency  of  their  intercourse  wiUi 
their  masters.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  also  more  flourishing  in 
Flanders  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries  during  the  prosperous  ages 
of  their  manufactures  and  commerce.  So  true  is  it  that  plenty  and 
politeness  are  produced  and  nourished  by  the  genial  influence  of  well- 
directed  industry." 

The  commerce  of  Bruges  continued  to  flourish  without  inter- 
ruption till  about  1490,  when  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  in 
revenue  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  son  Maximilian,  treated  the 
city  with  ^reat  severity.  In  consequence,  the  commerce  diat  had 
been  previously  carried  on  at  Bruges  was  gradually  transferred  to 
Antwerp,  which  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  rank  among  com- 
mercial cities. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy, though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  decline*    This 
was  not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but 
to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  had  done  so  much  to  pro* 
mote.     The  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  League  resulted  as  much 
from  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  barbarism  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  kingdoms  of  the  north,  as  from  the  good  government  and 
order  that  distinguished  the  towns.     But  a  distinction  of  this  sort 
could  not  be  permanent.     The  civilization  which  had  been  at  first 
confined  to  the  cities,  gradually  spread  from  them,  as  from  so 
many  centres,  over  the  contiguous  country.     Feudal  anarchy  was 
every  where  superseded  by  a  system  of  subordination;  arts  and 
industry  were  diffused  and  cultivated ;  and  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment was  at  length  firmly  established.    This  change  not  only 
rendered  the  princes,  over  whom  the  League  had  so  •  frequently 
triumphed,  superior  to  it  in  power,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  amongst  which  the  confederated  cities  were  scattered, 
having  learned  to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  advantagea  de«- 
rivable  from  commerce  and  navigation,  could  not  brook  the  supe* 
riority  of  the  association,  or  bear  to  see  its  members  in  possession 
of '  immunities  of  which  they  were  deprived :  and  in  addition    to 
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these  drcomstances,  which  must  speedily  have  occasioned  the 
dissolution  of  the  League,  the  interests  of  the  different  cities  of 
which  it  consisted  became  daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  each 
other.  Lubecky  Hambui^fa,  Bremen,  and  the  towns  in  their 
vicinity,  were  latterly  the  only  ones  that  had  any  interest  in  its 
maintenance.  The  cities  in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it, 
chiefly  because  they  would  otherwise  have  been  excluded  from  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
Russia  did  the  same,  because,  had  they  not  belonged  to  it,  they 
would  have  been  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  strangers. 
When,  however,  the  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  became  suf- 
ficiently powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Baltic  by  force  of  arms,  they  immediately 
seceded  from  the  League ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ships  of  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  &c.  begun  to  trade  directly  with  the  Polish 
and  Prussian  Hanse  Towns^  than  these  nations  also  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  it.  The  fall  of  this  great 
confederacy  was  really,  therefore,  a  consequence  of  the  improved 
state  of  society,  and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial  spirit 
iQ  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  most  serviceable  so 
long  as  those  for  whom  its  merchants  acted  as  factors  and  carriers 
were  too  barbarous,  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  or 
destitute  of  the  necessary  capital  and  skill,  to  act  in  these  capaci- 
ties for  themselves.  When  they  were  in  a  situation  to  do  this, 
the  functions  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  ceased  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  their  confederacy  fell  to  pieces ;  and  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  cities  of  L.ubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen 
were  all  that  continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
League. 

Abt.  VII. — 1.  Geschichii  des  Teuischen  Volkes.    Von  Heinrich 
Luden.    (History  of  the  German  Nation.   By  Henry  Luden.) 
5  Ininden.     Gotha.     1826—1830. 
2.  GescMchte  der  Alien  Deutsehen,  hesonders  der  Franken.    Von 
Konrad  Mannert,  Hofrath  und  ordentlicher  Professor  an  der 
Universifit  zu  Miitichen.    (History  of  the  Old  Germans,  espe- 
cially the  Franks.    By  Conrad  Mannert,  Aulic  Counsellor  and 
regular  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich.)     Stuttgart  und 
Tubingen.    \^I99.    8vo. 
The  early  history  of  Germany  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  amongst  those  usually  prominent  in 
our  thoughts  when  we  speak  of  the  European  commonwealth. 
Various  causes  may  have  contributed  to  this.     One  not  unin- 
flnential  is  the  frequent  disappearance  of  the  parent  stock  from  the 
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bus^  scene  of  general  action,  even  whilst  the  swarms  successively 
thrown  off  were  either  locust-like  temporarily  over-running  and 
desolating  the  world,  or  permanently  hiving  themselves  in  its  hap* 
pier  districts— a  disappearance  renewed  in  later  times  after  the 
fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  or  Swabian  emperors.  Another  cause 
may  be  the  want  of  a  good  German  history,  either  in  the  lan- 
guages more  familiar  to  the  reading  public,  or  even  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue,  the  Germans  themselves  usually  proving,  it  must  be 
confessed,  heavy  historians.  But  the  principal  cause  we  conceive 
to  be,  that  one  of  the  last  of  those  conquering  swarms  already 
mentioned,  the  Franks,  bestowed  their  own  name  upon  a  part  of 
the  land  they  conquered  and  occupied ;  whilst  they  so  amalga- 
mated themselves  with  the  more  civilized  vanquished  inhabitants, 
whose  language  they  adopted,  that  they  lost  even  those  personal 
characteristics  described  as  almost  universal  amongst  the  Teutonic 
races,  and  soon  came  to  be  considered,  if  not  actually  as  Gauls, 
yet  as  French,  in  contradistinction  to  Germans.  Hence,  as  also 
from  the  general  adoption  of  the  Frenchified  version  of  his  Latin 
title  Carolus  Magnus,  that  most  brilliant  meteor  illuminating  the 
dark  ages,  Charlemagne,'*  is  to  this  day  esteemed  a  French 
prince,  although  he  was  not  only  a  German  Frank,  but  one  of 
those  Franks  who,  having  settled  in  the  provinces  upon  the 
Rhine,  had  remained  pure  unadulterated  Germans;  although  he 
habitually  held  his  court  at  Aachen,  or  Aix,  (which  even  to  a  late 
period  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  metropolis  of  the  German  em- 
pire, where  the  emperors  were,  or  ought  to  be,  elected,)  and 
spoke  German  as  his  mother  tongue;  nay  not  only  spoke,  but 
endeavoured  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  written  and  cultivated 
language,  by  collecting  all  the  national  poems  then  extant,  in- 
cluding perhaps  those  metrical  records  of  ancestral  fame  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  common  amongst  the  early  Germans.  These 
songs,  so  invaluable  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher  and  the 
philologist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  antiquary  and  the  poet,  were 
rejected,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  piety  of  his  son  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  on  account  of  their  heathenism. 

But  however  naturally  it  may  have  arisen,  such  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  only  nation  that,  with  permanent  success,  resisted  the 
gigantic  power  of  Rome,  partially  at  least  foiling  her  vaticinated 
destiny,  regere  imperio  populos,  and  which,  in  the  end,  actually  sub- 
jected the  larger  portion  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  is  not  to 
be  therefore  approved  or  justified.  Assuredly  there  is  no  other 
modern  nation  whose  early  history  can  possess  equal  claims  to 

*  More  briUiant,  perhapf,  tbiiQ  our  Alfred,  thoogh  lest  wise,  less  great,  and  le«a 
good. 
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general  interest  with  the  German,  to  whom  we  may>  with  but 
little  alteration,  apply  what  Sismondi,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Histoire  des  Franfais,  says  of  France. 

"  The  central  situation  of  France,  her  power,  the  long  duration  of  her 
monarchy,  the  supremacy  which  at  two  or  three  different  intervals  she  has 
acquired  over  the  whole  of  the  West,  have  so  linked  her  destiny  with 
all  the  others,  that  the  revolutions  of  European  nations  proceed  almost 
always  from  those  of  France,  so  that  next  to  the  national  history,  the 
history  of  France  is  that  which  each  of  them  ought  to  study.  Germany, 
Italy,  Northern  Spain,  Savoy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  dl 
formed  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Merovingian  or  Carloviogian  Franks. 
With  their  subjection  to  that  monarchy  commences,  for  these  countries, 
the  history  of  all  the  nations  which  now  inhabit  them." 

Of  course  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  supply  the  historical  desi* 
deraium  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate 
the  points  of  striking  and  general  European  interest  that  mark 
the  early  annals  of  the  Germans. 

The  Germans  first  present  themselves  to  our  notice  as  war- 
riors alarming,  nay  terrifying,  the  arrogant  Romans,  and  that 
not  in  the  infancy  of  their  power,  when  the  Samnites  or  the 
Volscians  were  formidable  antagonists,  but  in  the  very  fullness 
of  their  strength,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youthful  manhood,  when 
Italy^  Spain,  part  of  Gaul,  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Greece, 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  subdued  to  the  republican  yoke. 
Then  was  it  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  issuing  from  the 
North  of  Germany,  (which,  with  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul, 
is  the  situation  where  we  first  find  the  Teutonic  races,  the 
southern  division  of  both  countries  being  occupied  by  Celtic  or 
Keltic  tribes,)  invaded  and  harassed  Italy,  chilling  the  mistress  of 
the  world  with  fear.  Nor  was  the  fear  groundless.  They  were 
only  to  be  kept  from  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol  by  the 
talents  and  energies  of  that  mighty  plebeian  Caius  Marius,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  allowed  by  the  haughty  patricians  to  hold 
the  consulate  year  after  year,  unopposed,  and  we  apprehend  un- 
envied.  Marius  repulsed  and  utterly  defeated  these  dreaded  bar* 
barians,  and  the  Eternal  City  recovered  her  disdainful  confidence. 

The  Germans  next  meet  us  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The 
principal  resistance  which  the  future  usurper  experienced  in  sub- 
duing Gaul,  appears  to  have  been  offered  either  by  German 
tribes  settled  in  that  country,  or  German  armies  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Of  such  an  army  was  Ariovist  the  leader. 
He  entered  Gaul  as  the  ally  of  one  small  Gallic  state  against 
another;  made  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  such  allies,  master  of 
bpth  parties;  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  as  King  of 
the  Germans  in  Gaul.     When  Csesar's  victory  over  the  Helvetians 
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had  filled  the  Gauls,  conscious  of  their  hopes  and  schemes,  with 
terror,  they  hastened  to  lay  their  submission  and  homage  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror,  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  bitter 
complaints  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  Ariovist.  C«sar 
promptly  undertook  to  relieve  them  from  all  despotism  but  his 
own.  The  superiority  of  the  Romans  in  military  science,  joined 
to  his  own  extraordinary  abilities,  enabled  him  to  defeat  Ariovist, 
and  drive  him  back  across  the  Rhine,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces.  The  German  tribes  occupying  Belgium  and  some  pro* 
vinces  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  were  next  compelled  to  submit,  if  that 
state  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  submission,  in  which  the  reluctant 
native  watches  for  every  opportunity  of  insurrection,  and  seizing 
it,  often  inflicts  great  and  serious  evil  upon  the  detested  master. 
Twice  Julius  Csesar  crossed  the  Rhine ;  but  if  we  judge  from  the 
shortness  and  inactivity  of  his  stay  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  the  imagination  of  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  the  thing,  than  with  any  hope  of  really 
extending  in  that  direction  the  dominions  of  the  haughty  Republic, 
of  which  he  was  even  then  meditating  the  subversion. 

From  this  period  the  Germans  mhabiting  Germany  beyond 
the  Rhine  seem  for  some  centuries  to  have  contended  merely  for 
their  own  independence,  leaving  their  brethren  in  Gaul  (who 
formed  four  Roman  provinces,  t.  e.  1st  and  2d  Germania,  Ist  and 
2d  Belgium)  to  themselves.  The  struggle  was  attended  with 
fluctuating  success,  according  to  the  individual  character  of  the 
several  emperors  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
world.  During  the  reign  of  the  all-powerful  Augustus,  repeated 
and  successful  incursions  into  Germany  were  made  by  Drusu^ 
and  Tiberius;  but  they  effected  no  permanent  establishment,  and 
their  temporary  success  was  amply  avenged  by  the  defeat, 
the  actual  annihilation,  of  Varus  and  his  army  of  occupation. 
The  son  of  Drusus  was  sent  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman 
eagles,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  still  more  fortunate  in  his  enter- 
prizes  than  his  father  or  his  uncle.  But  he  was  recalled  from  the 
theatre  of  his  triumphs  by  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  and 
his  own  surname  of  Germanicus  was  the  most  durable  monument 
of  his  achievements.  Perhaps  the  success  which  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors did  obtain,  might  in  no  small  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  per* 
petual  divisions  of  the  different  German  states  amongst  themselves. 
As  the  power  of  Rome  dwindled  in  the  hands  of  insane  or  pro- 
fligate tyrants,  and  of  a  people  corrupt  enough  to  submit  to  an 
authority  only  redeemed  from  contempt  by  its  atrocity,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  contest  betwixt  the  empire  and  the  Germans 
.  changed.  The  latter,  instead  of  merely  struggling  to  preserve 
their  own  freedom,  became  in  their  turn  the  aggressors.     Rome 
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was  still  not  altogether  falleo,  and  the  fortunes  of  either  party 
alternated  as  before,  but  with  a  constant  tendency  in  favour  of  the 
purer  and  nobler,  if  more  barbarous  Germans.  Whilst  German 
adventurers  now  occasionally  wore  the  imperial  crown,  different 
tribes  gradually  extended  their  conquests  m  different  directions, 
until,  towards  the  close  ofthe  fifth  century, — the  Ostrogoths  occu- 
pying Italy — the  Visigoths,  Suevi  and  Burgundians  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Southern  Gaul  and  Switzerland — the  Franks  Northern 
Gaul,  and  the  Saxons  England,  the  western  Roman  empire  was 
at  an  end.  In  the  course  of  this  contest,  the  Germaiis^  by  repuls- 
ing Attila  and  his  Huns,  saved  Europe,  perhaps,  from  being 
assimilated  to  the  barbarism  of  Central  Asia,  (the  Franks  and 
Visigoths  under  their  respective  kings,  in  conjunction  with  JEtiuB 
and  a  Roman  army,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Germans,  de- 
feated Attila  near  Chalons);  and  within  the  next  300  years  the 
Franks  under  Charles  Martel  merited  similar  gratitude  from 
Christian  Europe,  by  defeating  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 

But  it  is  not  in  their  martial  icharacter  alone,  it  is  not  merely  as 
the  conquerors  of  ancient  Europe,  or  even  as  the  founders  of  the 
states  of  modern  Europe,  that  the  early  Germans  command  our 
attention,  or  our  interest.  Their  simple  institutions,  either  such  as 
we  first  find  them,  or  as  they  necessarily  developed  themselves  in 
the  course  of  their  conquering  career,  are  the  true  source  of  all 
the  systems  of  polity  that  have  since  prevailed.  From  these  are 
derived  alike  the  feudalism  of  the  most  enthralled  of  continental 
nations,  and  the  free  constitution  of  England,  her  parliaments,  and 
her  trial  by  jury.  Further,  to  the  pure  chastity  of  their  manners, 
and  the.  consequent  respect  entertained  for  the  weaker  sex,  may 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  lofty  spirit  of  chivalry,  much  of  the  just 
rank  now  held  by  woman,  and  consequently  much  of  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  the  modern  structure  of  society,  even  in  its 
lowest  state,  over  the  boasted  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  we  think  we  discover  the  origin  of  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism, certainly  of  the  mysticism  that  characterizes  modem 
German  piety,  in  the  deep  religious  feelings  with  which  our  com- 
mon ancestors,  disdaining  idols  and  temples,  worshipped  an  in- 
visible divine  influence  in  the  solemn  gloom  of  their  forests. 

Nor  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  classical  scholar,  and  to  the  histo- 
rical studeut,  IS  it  the  least  of  the  claims  of  the  Germans  that  our 
knowledge  of  those  institutions  and  manners  is  chiefly  derived 
from  Tacitus.  His  countrymen,  if  they  could  not  actually  con- 
temn the  bold  warriors,  whose  prowess  they  dreaded,  still  regarded 
them  as  mere  savages,  whose  courage  was  the  only  quality  they 
possessed  deserving  notice.  But  the  high-minded  moralist,  who 
shrank  in  disgust  from  the  vices  that  surrounded  him — the  philo- 
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sophical  politician^  who  beheld  in  those  vices  the  source  of  the 
slavery  and  degeneracy  of  the  once  sovereign  Republic,  felt  his 
best  sympathies  kindle  into  admiration  whilst  he  contemplated  the 
rude,  perhaps,  but  genuine  virtues,  the  uncompromising  spirit  of 
liberty  that  dwelt  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Germany.  He  may 
have  coloured  these  excellencies  too  highly  (he  is  taxed  witb 
having  so  done)  to  enhance  the  contrast  with  Roman  license 
and  baseness,  but  he  has  painted  them  with  a  graphic  truth, 
which,  through  all  the  changes  of  times  and  seasons,  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  of  refinement  and  corruption,  we  can  still 
recognise. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  two  distinguished  authors  whom  it  is 
our  present  business  to  review.  Both  are  known  and  esteemed 
for  various  historical,  biographical  and  geographical  works,  and 
will  assuredly  not  lessen  their  established  reputation  by  the  pro- 
ductions before  us,  which  the  historical  student  will  find  invalu- 
able magazines  of  information,  although  we  would  by  no  means 
recommend  either  for  translation,  German  history  being  in  truth 
untranslatable.  Both  Luden  and  Mannert  profess  to  write  their 
several  Histories  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  into  their  readers  a 
veneration  like  their  own  for  their  early  ancestors.  In  other  re- 
spects they  not  only  treat  their  subject  very  dissimilarly,  but  take 
very  opposite  views  of  some  main  points ;  the  difierences  being, 
I>erhaps,  of  the  kind  that  might  be  anticipated  from  the  compara- 
tive bulk  of  their  Histories.  Konrad  Mannert,  who  gives  us  the 
history  of  the  Franks  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in  one  mode- 
rate octavo  volume,*  takes  facts,  for  the  most  part,  as  he  finds 
them  recorded  in  ancient  authors.  He  is  somewhat  dry  and  cold, 
from  his  brevity,  (an  uncommon  fault,  by  the  way,  in  a  German,) 
but  his  statements  are  clear.  He  presents  the  received  opinions 
of  historians  and  legal  antiquaries  in  a  distinct  and  compact  fomi, 
paints  broadly  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  all  parties,  and  if  he 
neither  interests  nor  delights,  instructs  his  reader.  We  should 
add,  that  he  occasionally  illustrates  his  positions  with  incidents  of 
the  times  he  is  describing,  which  are  well  told,  and  afibrd  a  pleas- 
ing relief  to  the  mind. 

Heinrich  Luden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  true  German.  His 
History  is  of  the  German  nation,  and  to  be  completed  in  ten 
thick  octavo  volumes ;  or  should  it  extend  to  a  few  more,  he  thinks 
no  reasonable  man  can  object.  He  begins  with  the  very  first 
mention  of  the  Germans  in  Roman  history,  and  intimates  that  he 
may  possibly  end  with  the  fifteenth  century.  He  does  not  impart 
his  reasons,  and  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover,  why  the 

•  We  observe  that  a  second  volume  lias  juat  appeared. 
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Bjstory  of  the  German  nation  should  cease  when  the  German  em- 
pire was  about  to  resume  an  active  part  in  European  politics. 
But  of  this  when  the  time  comes;  that  is  to  say,  when  our  author 
shall  have  brought  down  his  work  to  the  period  in  question.  For 
the  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  first  four  volumes,  which 
end  with  tlie  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  Roman  emperor;  and 
we  take  them  without  awaiting  the  forthcoming  of  more,  because 
they  comprise  the  whole  of  the  interesting  period  concerning 
which  we  have  just  given  our  own  views,  and  moreover  nearly 
coincide  with  that  selected  by  Mannert. 

Unlike  Mannert,  Luden  takes  no  fact  as  he  finds  it  in  ancient 
authors.  Of  him  might  indeed  be  said  what  Sismondi  says  of 
German  jurists.  **  their  prodigious  research,  their  ingenious 
criticism,  their  skill  in  detaching  resemblances  and  connections, 
drawing  new  truths  out  of  the  well  of  old  facts,  have  in  more 
recent  times,  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  antiquities  common 
to  both  Franks  and  Germans/'  (a  part  and  the  whole.)  Luden 
reasons  upon  the  prejudices  and  interests  that  must  have  coloured 
the  statements  of  former  historians,  upon  what  they  say  and  what 
they  suppress.  He  puts  together  hints  casually  dropped  by  dif- 
ferent writers;  shows  where  the  subsequent  course  of  events  con- 
victs them  of  misrepresentation,  or  at  least  of  omission;  and  sup- 
plies a  conjectural  narrative  from  all  these  sources.  This  he  does 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  behalf  of  the  Germans  col- 
lectively; and  by  the  Frank  chroniclers,  on  behalf  of  the  Saxons, 
Bavarians,  Thuringians,  and  in  short  of  all  the  tribes  who  resisted 
the  supremacy  assumed  by  their  conquering  Frank  brethren.  We 
hardly  need  subjoin,  that  the  facts  thus  elicited  or  surmised  are  all 
favourable  to  his  and  our  common  ancestors,  or  that  it  is  requisite 
to  read  so  speculative  an  historian  with  caution,  lest  the  unlearned 
should  take  these  fanciful  relations  for  established  and  admitted 
history,  at  least  for  what,  according  to  the  French  wit,  on  est  con-- 
venu  de  croire. 

Many  of  these  argumentative  disquisitions  have,  we  must  say, 
afforded  us  considerable  pleasure.  Before  reaching  the  end  of 
the  fourth  volume,  however,  such  unceasing,  laborious,  subtle  and 
conjectural  investigations  of  what  must  or  may  have  been  the  con- 
catenation of  events,  becomes  wearisome;  and  Luden's  illustrative 
incidents  want  the  contrast  which  gives  efiect  to  Mannert's.  In 
short,  although  ihisplaidoyer  on  behalf  of  the  old  Germans  has  to 
us  proved  on  the  Mhole  gratifying  in  the  perusal,  we  would  never- 
theless fain  hope,  that  the  author  may  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course  through  all  his  remaining  volumes,  whatever  be 
their  number.  But  we  doubt  such  hope  were  idle,  since  he  tells 
U8  in  an  apologetical  introduction  prefixed  to  his  fourth  volume — 


I 
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"  Had  I  kad  nothing  new  to  offer»  I  should  assuredly  never  have 
undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  the  German  nation;'*  and  we 
grievously  fear  that  such  novelty  must  still  be  evolved  out  of  the 
same  kind.of  sifting  of  old  records. 

Some  of  the  new  opinions  advanced  in  the  present  volume  are 
sufficiently  bold  and  original.  Of  course  we  cannot  pretend,  within 
our  limits,  to  discuss,  or  even  to  enumerate  them  all;  nor,  if  we 
could,  would  the  subject  prove  entertaining  to  the  general  reader ; 
whilst  to  the  lover  of  historical  investigation  we  decidedly  recom- 
mend the  original  work.  A  few  of  these  historical  heresies,  how- 
ever, we  shall  briefly  mention,  selecting  such  as  possess  most 
feneral  interest  for  a  degree  of  detail  that  may  give  a  fair  idea  of 
iuden's  talents  aud  manner.  Amongst  these  are  his  denial  of 
any  wandering  propensity  in  the  early  Germans  as  nations,  aud 
consequent  assertion  that  almost  all  their  conquests  were  made  by 
bands  of  youthful  adventurers  without  property  at  home,  led  forth 
by  some  distinguished  prince  or  leader  similarly  circumstanced ; 
his  defence  of  Bruuhildis  and  Fredegundis,  more  commonly 
known  and  reprobated  as  Brunehault  and  Fredegonde ;  his  aver- 
ment that  the  last  Merovingian  kings,  the  Roisfmnians  of  French 
history,  were  treated  with  all  external  decorum  by  the  aspiring 
Carlovingian  Maires  du  Palais,  whom  he  denominates  Haus 
Chester,  or  House-Elder,  and  conceives  to  have  originally  been 
the  fiscal  chief  of  the  Gekit,  or  body  of  adventurers  constituting 
the  king's  household,  or  family ;  from  the  very  nature  of  which 
Geleit  be  ingeniously  deduces  the  necessary  rise  and  development 
of  the  feudal  system.  This  subject  is,  we  think,  skilfully  handled; 
so  is  his  inquiry  into  the  name  of  Germans,  given  by  the  Gauls  to 
their  warlike  neighbours,  as  our  author  conceives,  because  the 
frontier  guards,  with  whom  they  came  most  into  contact,  called 
themselves  the  Wehr  Miintier,  men  of  war  or  defence;  further 
deriving  many  names  of  tribes  or  states  from  similar  sources,  as 
Marcomanni,  Marchmen ;  Bavarians,  Wehren  against  the  Baji  or 
Boji;  Franks,  not  from  frank,  meaning  free,  nor  from  ^petxroi, 
meaning  armed,  nor  from  their  favourite  weapon  Aefnmcisca, 
which  he  thinks  more  likely  to  have  been  so  named  from  them, 
but  from  the  word  Wrangen,  still  used  in  Lower  Saxony  for  to 
fight  or  to  brawl;  whence  the  name  might  mean  quarrelsome,  or, 
perhaps,  bold  warriors.  But  Luden's  speculations  concerning 
Tacitus's  treatise  De  Moribus  Germanorum  must,  we  think, 
whether  approved  or  rejected,  interest  every  classical  scholar, 
every  admirer  of  the  great  Latin  historian.  This  treatise  Ludea 
considers  as  merely  notes  or  materials,  prepared  beforehand  by 
Tacitus  for  that  portion  of  his  History  which  was  to  treat  of  his 
countrymen's  wars  with  the  Germans.     The  German  author  says. 
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"  This  work,  single  in  its  kind^  has  often  been  o?er-valued,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  aathor,  as  of  the  great  importance  which  the  nation  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated,  has  since  acquired ;  yet,  never  can  it  be  sufficiently  valoed. 
Wrongfully  has  it  been  esteemed  a  masterpiece ;  but  it  contains  the  es- 
sence of  all  that  the  Romans  knew  concerning  Germany  and  Germans. 
Every  statement  is  written  with  the  genius  that  never  deserted  Tacitus, 
because  it  was  peculiarly  his,  and  the  whole  of  his  notices  present  them- 
selves in  that  pure  light  of  lofity  morality  through  which  his  works  so  pow- 
erfully affect  well  ordered  minds.  But  the  detached  statements  seem  loosely 
Strang  together,  as  the  facts  became  known  to  the  author  \  they  are  not 
wrought  into  a  whole,  into  a  lucid  representation.     Hence,  it  is  not 

frobable  that  Tacitus  designed  to  make  these  remarks  upon  Germany 
nown  in  this  form.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  writing  that 
should  induce  such  an  opinion.  It  would  rather  seem  that  Tacitus 
had  collected  these  notices  for  the  sake  of  the  other  works  which  he  had 
written,  or  might  intend  to  write.  They  were  materials  for  historical 
representations,— separate  sketches,  such  as  every  historian  makes  or  needs. 
To  give  his  history  the  truth,  life,  and  intrinsic  truth,  capable  of  com- 
pensating for  want  of  fullness,  he  felt  it  indispensable  to  know  the  world 
which  had  produced  that  Prince  Armin,*  before  whose  might  the  Roman 
eagles  had  fled.  As  he  might  judge  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  world,  he  sought  from  the  detached  pieces  of  infor- 
mation he  met  with  to  elicit  general  principles,  the  individuality  dis- 
tinguishing the  German  from  other  nations,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
land  upon  which  their  life  developed  itself.  He  sought  to  attain  to  a 
perception  of  the  original  constitution  of  their  civil  society,  of  which  the 
constitution  of  so  many  states,  which  separately  he  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  describe,  were  only  branches,  similar  in  character,  with  parti- 
cular deviations,  produced  by  situation  and  circumstances.  In  like  man- 
ner he  sought  to  investigate  the  essence  of  their  morals  and  religion,  be- 
cause the  customs  of  single  nations  could  rarely  be  known  to  him.  And 
what  information  he  gained  he  put  together  inarti6cially,  in  order  to  stand 
upon  a  spiritual  ground-work,  m  his  representation  of  great  events.  Cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  us  led  him  perhaps,  afterwards,  to  publish  the  crude 
remarks  which  he  could  not  work  up,  or  they  may  have  been  made  known 
accidentally,  and  then  may  a  necessary  connexion  have  been  given  to 
the  detached  parts,  which  originaUy  they  neither  had  nor  wanted.  Thus, 
it  should  seem,  arose  this  admired  and  incomprehensible  ifooklei** 

To  this  statement  of  opinion  is  appended  a  note,  explaining  the 
groands  upon  which  it  rests,  far  too  long  to  translate,  but  which 
we  will  try  to  condense  and  extract  so  as  to  do  it  justice. 

"  Hardly  any  one  can  have  read  and  meditated  this  treatise  through, 
without  feeling  himself  staggered,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
does  not  well  know  what  to  make  of  the  tiny  booklet,  and  that  it  wants 
the  pure  historical  character. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  confess  a  doubt  has  often  crossed  my  mind  whether 
it  really  were  written  by  Tacitus.   From  this  doubt  I  was  scared  by  the 

*  The  Arroiniut  of  Lat'm,  the  Hermann  of  moit  German  writers. 
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genius  that  in  varioas  detached  parts  spoke  to  me  irrefragably»  and 
wbieb  I  could  only  agnize  as  the  genius  of  Tacitus ;  this  doubt  was  like- 
wise opposed  by  a  feeling  of  bitter  pain  that  I  could  not  subdue.** 

•  This  terrible  doubt  rested  chiefly  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
MS.  de  Mor.  Germ,  not  being  found  with  any  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  Tacitus's  other  works,  and  of  its  not  being  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  upon  Germany  except  Cassiodorus,  who  quotes  it 
thus,  quodam  Corne/io  scribente,  and  who  could  say  '  one  Corne- 
lius/ of  Tacitus  i  This  quodam,  however,  Luden  argues  from 
the  context  to  be  the  blunder  of  a  copyist  for  quondam,  and  theucc 
that  Cassiodorus  knew  the  Germany  as  the  work  of  Tacitus.  A 
stone  fell  from  our  author's  heart ;  still  it  was  not  a  book  meant 
for  publication,  but  noiamina,  studies  for  his  own  use,  an  opinion 
grounded  upon  nine  reasons. 

1st.  The  title  is  borrowed  from  Livy,  with  the  mere  addition  of 
the  word  populis, — de  situ,  moribus,  populisqne  Gemiania. 

2dly.  it  has  no  introduction.  The  first  sentences  of  the 
Annals,  History,  and  Life  of  Agricola,  respectively  state  the  pur- 
port of  the  several  works. 

*'  It  may  therefore  be  confidently  averred  that  it  was  the  style  of  Ta- 
citus, in  the  works  he  designed  for  publication,  to  establish  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  his  readers,  to  greet  them,  and  give  them  notice  what  they 
would  and  what  they  would  not  find.  But  the  Germama  begins  without 
address,  without  definition,  without  the  appearance  of  the  author,  or  men- 
tion of  the  reader,  in  a  word,  without  introduction  :  Germania  omnis — 
separatur,  &c.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  beginning  is  a  deviation  from 
the  usage  of  Tacitus,  no  one  will  deny  further  that  this  deviation  is  the 
more  unaccountable  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  Cesar's  Gallia  est 
omms  divisa,  &c.  So  bald  an  imitation  would  certainly  have  been 
avoided  by  such  a  writer  as  Tacitus,  though  it  is  natural  enough  if  he 
thought  of  no  reader  but  himself.** 

3dly.  The  same  absence  of  all  communication  between  author 
and  reader  prevails  throughout  the  book,  except  when  some  ha- 
bitual turn  indicates  it,  or  where  single  sentences  may  have  been 
subsequently  inserted. 

"  4th]y.  The  whole  character  of  the  book  presents  a  want  of  soli- 
dity, of  completeness,  as  belongs  to  general  remarks  and  portraitures. 
What  it  contains  are  sketches,  often  singularly  happy  sketches ;  but  no- 
thing 18  wrought  out.  The  outline  only  is  given  \  the  frames  only  are 
prepared.  Obser\'e,  for  instance,  the  few  notices  relative  to  Germany's 
geographical  position,  rivers,  mountains,  nature,  and  character,  the 
doubtful  notices  of  the  sites  of  different  nations.  Impossible  that  Taci- 
tus should  have  thus  written,  bad  he  purposed  a  picture  of  Germany  for 
the  world,  a  rationarium  Germanice.  Other  parts  again  are  so  circum- 
stantial and  so  positive  as  not  to  accord  with  a  whole,  containing  parts 
so  loose  and  uncertain. 
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"  dtbly.  The  whole  work  is  in  a  manner  taken  out  of  time.  In  vain  do 
we  ask  ourselves — when  did  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  Gerniania 
exist  in  Germany  }  We  find  no  fixed  epoch.  Sometimes  w^e  incline  to 
think  of  an  earlier,  sometimes  we  are  forcibly  referred  to  a  later  age.  It 
is  no  conditioD  evolved  by  the  changes  of  life,  and  extant  at  any  definite 
period ;  it  is  rather  a  generalization  of  life,  the  ground- work,  the  per- 
manent thiougbout  all  change." 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  reasons  are  the  apparent  want  of  plan, 
or  order  in  the  book,  instanced  by  the  frequent  introduction  of 
reflexions^  of  irrelevant,  or  rather  misplaced  matter,  suggested  by 
a  mere  expression  employed.  The  abruptness  of  some  sentences, 
unlike  any  thing  but  memoranda ;  and  finally,  sentences,  or  por- 
tions of  sentences  in  prose  or  verse,  taken,  without  alteration  or 
acknowledgement,  from  other  authors. 

*^  9thly.  The  notices  constituting  the  Germania  are  used  in  the  Annals 
and  History.  Their  impression  is  indisputably  manifest  in  the  account  of 
the  warsof  Armin  and  Civilis.  Parts  are  literally  repeated,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Annals,  compare  cap.  29,  with  Ann.  iv.  12  3  cap.  31,  with  Ann.  iv. 
61 }  cap.  28,  with  Ann.  xii.  27.  Yet  more  occurs  in  the  Histories.  Other 
passages  are  improved,  so  as  wholly  to  deviate  from  the  Germania,  And 
had  we  the  rest  of  the  Histories,  it  would  perhaps  appear  that  the  whole  of 
tbe  Germania  had  been  used.  When,  therefore,  any  contradiction  ap- 
pears between  the  Germania  and  the  Annals  or  History,  these  last  indubi- 
tably merit  the  preference  upon  single  points,  since  they  relate  actions ; 
but  the  general  truth  is  in  the  Germania,  which  contains  the  perma- 
nent, the  essence  of  German  life,  wherein  those  actions  originated. 

"  But  enough  of  indications  !  It  would  require  a  large  treatise  tho- 
roughly to  establish  a  view,  which,  for  the  present,  can  only  solicit  tole- 
ratioii  and  pardon," 

We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  propose  entering  into 
controversy  for  or  against  Luden's  opinions,  and  we  shall  adhere 
to  our  determination  now,  notwithstanding  the  vivid  interest  at- 
taching to  every  thing  connected  with  the  name  of  Tacitus.  We 
cannot,  however,  quite  forbear  obser>'ing,  that  we  have  ourselves 
been  struck  with  the  unconnectedness  of  which  Luden  speaks, 
with  the  verbal  repetitions  and  the  occasional  discrepancies,  al- 
though without  considering  their  bearings  quite  as  profoundly,  as 
critically,  or  as  alarmingly,  as  our  German  historian.  We  shall 
next  select,  as  our  specimen  of  Ludeu's  historical  style,  his  His- 
tory of  Arminius,  a  favourite  hero,  whose  adventures,  since  the 
rise  of  a  more  national  patriotic  spirit  in  Germany  have  again 
become  a  chosen  subject  for  the  national  muse.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed as  before,  alternately  abstracting  and  extracting. 

Our  diligent  author  first  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  character  of  Quinctilius  Varus,  from  the  accounts  of 
diflFerent  historians,  from  known  facts,  and   from  probabilities, 
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deciding  that  he  was  a  man  very  much  as  men  go,  and  that  his 
idiosyncrasy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  catastrophe,  which,  en- 
tirely through  the  force  of  circumstances,  occurred  during  his 
command  of  the  German  provinces.  Germany,  after  the  suc^ 
cesses  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  appeared  to  be  tranquillized; 
peace  and  amicable  intercourse  between  Germans  and  Romans 
prevailed,  the  former  discovering  an  incipient  taste  for  the  higher 
cultivation  and  fine  arts  of  the  latter.  It  would  thence  be  inferred 
at  Rome,  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  the 
customary  forms  of  provincial  administration;  and  Varus  was 
accordingly  instructed  to  introduce  them.  Tliis  the  rontinier  Varus, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  difference  between  the  worn-out 
Syrians  and  the  youthfully  vigorous  Germans,  set  about  as  a  com- 
mon-place business.  He  observed  the  usual  military,  but  no 
moral  precautions.  He  left  two  legions  under  his  nephew  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  secure  his  communication 
with  Gaul,  and  advanced  with  three  of  Rome's  best  legions,  six 
cohorts,  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  number  of  Gallic  auxi- 
liaries, in  all  60,000  men,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lippe.  In  the 
country  of  the  Cheruscans,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  VVeser,  he 
fixed  a  stationary  camp,  where  he  sat  in  praetorian  dignity,  issu- 
ing edicts  of  civil  administration,  imposing-tributes,  ordering  con- 
tributions, investigating  and  judging  the  disputes  of  Germans 
with  Romans  or  amongst  themselves,  according  to  foreign  laws, 
pronouncing  sentence  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  inflicting  corporal 
punishments  undreamt  of  by  the  free  natives,  whom  he  was  thus 
bending  to  the  yoke.  All  this  was  enough  to  exasperate  a  gaU 
lant  race,  independently  of  the  probable  individual  vexations  and 
outrages  practised  by  an  insolent  soldiery. 

''Amongst  the  men  who  most  deeply  felt  the  whole  weight  of  mtsfor- 
tune  pressing  upon  their  country,  a  youth  named  Armin  stood  by  hx  the 
highest.  He  was  the  son  of  Segimer,  a  Cberuscan  prince  *  *  *  When 
Armin  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  bis  nation,  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  keenness 
of  his  faculties,  the  promptitude  of  his  judgment,  have  been  extolled  by 
bis  enemies ;  tbey  have  acknowledged  that  the  fire  of  genius  flashed  from 
his  eyes  and  animated  his  features.  Hut  no  details  of  his  earlier  liie 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  Rome» 
perhaps  during  the  expedition  of  Tiberius.  He  now  sojourned  in  the 
Roman  camp,  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  bands  which  the  Ch&> 
ruscans  were  bound  to  supply.  Rome  had  honoured  him  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  with  equestrian  rank.  Varus  preferred  him  above  all 
bis  fellow  countrymen,  and  with  him,  for  his  sake,  his  father  Segimer. 
It  was  the  esteem  which  genius,  energy,  and  activity  must  always  meet 
with.  In  this  youth  the  barbarian  disappeared  to  thei  Roman  eye,  aad 
\3j  the  distinguished  man  was  seen.** 
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Segestes,  another  Cheruscan  prince,  was  one  of  those  whom 
idleness,  vanity,  or  blindness,  had  reconciled  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
He  also  had  been  honoured  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
was  jealous  of  Armin's  superiority  of  every  description,  and 
sought  by  calumnious  accusations  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  to 
ruin  him  in  the  opinion  of  Varus.  Varus  might  possibly  see 
through  the  motives  of  Segestes;  or  in  his  proud  sense  of  Roman 
greatness  he  might  disdain  such  insinuations ;  or  he  might  be  na- 
turally unsuspicious.  He  rejected  the  information  of  Segestes, 
and  continued  to  confide  in  Armin.  The  insurrection  of  a  dis- 
tant German  nation,  neither  the  name  nor  the  seat  of  which  are 
known,  first  disturbed  the  security  of  Varus.  He  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  summoning  the  German  princes  to  accompany  him, 
marched  against  the  insurgents.  But  considering  himself  still  in 
a  friendly,  or  rather  a  subject  land,  he  marched  without  the  order 
or  discipline  requisite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy.  The 
legions  moved  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  separated  and  en- 
cumbered by  their  baggage,  by  women,  children,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  unwarlike  and  unarmed  persons,  who  had  gathered  around 
the  stationary  camp,  and  would  not  be  left  behind. 

"  But  when  the  adjacent  German  states  beheld  the  advance  of  the 
Roman  army,  when  the  distant  heard  of  it,  the  long- suppressed  rage 
burst  forth.  A  strong  light  flashed  through  the  midnight  ciarkness,  en- 
kindling the  hearts  of  men.  The  cry  of  freedom  rang  from  commnnity 
to  community,  the  cry  of  vengeance  from  district  to  district.  Every 
man  saw  his  own  danger  in  the  danger  threatening  his  brother.  One 
feeUog  impelled  all  to  one  resolve.  The  whole  German  people,  as  hx 
as  the  tidings  spread,  rose  like  one  man  *  *  *  Every  where  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  surprised,  every  where  the  Roman  citizens  slain, 
and  from  all  sides  the  Landsturm*  came  roaring  on  to  surround  tb^  Ro- 
man army,  to  check  its  march,  to  assault,  to  annihilate  the  foe,  and  de- 
liver the  common  country.  So  universal  was  the  inspiring  indignation, 
that  Sigismuud,  the  son  of  Segestes,  who  had  been,  sent  by  his  father 
to  serve  at  the  altar  of  the  Roman  deities  beyond  the  Rhine,  tore  off  his 
sacerdotal  fillet  at  the  voice  of  his  country,  and  hurried  back  across  the 
Rhine  to  join  his  struggling  brethren.  Not  Segestes  himself  remained 
unmoved — the  torrent  hurried  him  onwards  with  his  people  despite  his 
previons  blindness,  despite  bis  envy  and  hatred  of  Armin. 

"Meanwhile  the  Romans  leisurely  pursued  their  march  down  the 
Weser,  sensible  only  to  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  unconscious  of  the 
circle  of  woe  that  was  rapidly  closing  around  them.  -  Varus,  upon  the 
first  report  of  disorder  and  opposition  amongst  bis  German  auxilia- 
ries, issued  a  juridical  summons  to  the  ringleaders,  either  because  his 
delusion  was  still  undissolved,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  because  he  judged 
it  needful  to  maintain  a  show  of  unalterable  constancy.    But  the  distress 

^  The  rising  of  Uie  popalation  «n  mam  tt  the  call  of  govemmrot 
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grew,  the  danger  came  nearer.  The  paths  were  already  obstructed  with 
large  trees :  the  compatriot  gods,  favonring  the  pious  enterprise,  sent 
tempests  and  deluges  of  rain;  the  discomfort  and  shivering  of  the 
chilled  body  rapidly  increased  the  anxiety  rising  upon  the  mind;  and  the 
shaken  spirits  were  further  harassed  by  ghastly  apparitions  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth.  Bloody  passages  already  occurred  between  the  Romans  and 
the  German  auxiliaries  accompanying  the  army." 

Varus  was  now  aware  of  bis  danger,  but  still  affected  uncon- 
sciousness, treating  all  as  mere  ordinary  squabbles,  and  issuing 
useless  orders  for  their  suppression.  The  various  evils  continued 
to  augment,  and  thus  the  army  reached  the  defiles  and  quagmires 
of  the  Teutoberg  forest.  Then  did  Armin  stand  forward  with  his 
Cheruscans.  His  known  character,  or  evident  abilities  and  ener- 
gies, procured  him  the  chief  command ;  and  he  felt  that  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  situation  of  the  Romans  rendered  this  the 
moment  to  effect  their  destruction. 

*'  The  Romans  hindered,  pressed,  and  weakened,  by  repeated  attacks 
under  his  guidance,  wearied  by  the  forest,  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  and 
perhaps  not  less  exhausted  by  hunger  than  by  their  growing  anxiety, 
saw  the  day  draw  to  a  close,  without  bringing  them  nearer  the  end 
of  their  troubles.  They  once  more  attempted  to  fortify  the  camp  they 
had  pitched  upon  a  clear  space,  but  their  strength  and  courage  proved 
unequal  even  to  this  work  of  habitual  discipline.  The  wonted  forti6ca- 
tions,  however  deep  the  sense  of  their  necessity,  remained  unfinished. 
But  Armin  did  not  assault  the  open  camp  during  the  night.  His 
Germans  likewise  required  rest,  the  enemy  could  not  escape  ;  and  a 
nocturnal  engagement  might  be  hazardous  from  the  mode  of  warfare  of 
his  countrymen,  and  from  the  total  want  of  order  amongst  their  hastily 
assembled  masses. 

"  But  when  on  the  following  morning  the  Roman  army,  discou- 
raged or  hopeless,  broke  up  from  its  encampment,  the  projected  attack 
began  on  all  sides.  Armin,  stationing  himself  upon  an  eminence  whence 
he  could  overlook  the  field,  directed  the  efforts  of  his  men  by  word  and 
gesture,  by  shout  and  exhortation,  and  directed  the  shock  of  the  wedge* 
to  the  point  where  he  foresaw  that  it  would  fall  most  destructively.  A 
fearful  battle  !  The  Romans  in  gloomy  despair,  fought  for  the  last  of 
earthly  possessions,  life ;  the  Germans  in  joyous  expectation  for  the  first 
of  blessings,  liberty  ;  both  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  On  the  one  side  the  moan  of  suffering,  the  yell  of 
agony  j  on  the  other,  the  battle  song,  the  shout  of  triumph ;  both  mingling 
in  the  splash  of  pouring  rain,t  and  the  howling  of  tempestuous  winds  ! 
Varus  was  wounded.  Overpowered  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  unman- 
ned by  the  sense  of  calamity,  discovering  no  chance  of  preservation,  but 
perceiving  in  himself  hereditary  courage  sufficient  to  brave  death,  he  with 

*  The  usual  German  form  of  1>attle  arrajr,  or  attack. 

t  In  a  note  Luden  expresses  bis  doubts  concerning  this  incessant  bad  weather, 
judging  that  the  vanquished  might  deem  it  less  mortifying  to  have  been  defeated  by 
the  elements  than  by  men. 
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bis  OWD  hand  plunged  bis  sword  into  bis  breast,  thus  at  once  esca])iDg 
from  the  sight  of  inevitable  misery,  and  from  the  iust  revenge  of  an 
enemy  intoxicated  with  success.  Many,  followed  this  example  of 
despair  3  many  lost  all  recollection  in  the  terror  of  impending  death  ; 
few  were  energetic  enough  for  the  resolve  to  seek  for  death  in  battle. 
Cejonius,  one  of  the  canon-prefects,  would  have  purchased  life  by  sur- 
render, but  his  colleague  Eggius  prevented  such  a  disgrace.  Both  fell 
honourably.  Vala  Numonius,  Varus's  legate,  attempted  to  fly  with  the 
cavalry,  hot  destruction  overtook  the  fugitives.  A  very  few  accidentally 
escaped  the  common  lot.  At  last,  the  multitude,  deprived  of  their  com- 
manders, and  rendered  indifferent  to  life  or  death  by  long  exertion  and 
suffering,  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  without  resistance.  And 
now,  when  a  hostile  weapon  was  no  longer  seen,  the  slaughter  ceased, 
the  defenceless  were  made  prisoners.  Then  did  the  inspired  warriors 
send  up  from  the  ensanguined  field  an  infinite  shout  of  victory,  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  patron  gods  of  their  native  land,  a  signal  of  recovered  liberty 
to  their  wives  and  fathers. 

Such  is  Luden's  view  of  the  great  battle  in  the  Teutoberg 
forest.  Now  follow  the  contrary  statements  of  the  Roman 
historians,  who  attribute  the  whole  series  of  events  from  Varus's 
passing  the  Rhine,  to  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  of  the  Germans, 
organized  by  Armin,  and  carried  on  and  kept  secret  for  three 
years,  by  which  the  Roman  general  was  lured  away  from  his 
resources.  Against  this  our  patriotic  author  argues  upon  tlie 
general  principles  of  human  nature,  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  national  character  of  the  Germans.  He  observes 
moreover,  that  Tacitus,  although  he  tells  the  same  tale  of 
treachery,  refers  it  wholly  to  the  authority  of  the  renegade 
Segestes,  concluding,  "  Varus  fell  a  victim  to  fate  and  to  the 
might  of  Arminius."    Luden  adds : 

^*  The  Roman  authors  undertook  a  tortuous  work  in  a  tortuous  spirit. 
They  endeavoured  by  inculpating  the  German  nation,  and  Armin,  its 
saviour  and  founder,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  mis- 
used in  unsuccessful  attempts  against  God  and  nature.  The  duty  of  a 
German  historian  of  the  German  nation  is  to  defend  and  assert  the 
holiest  possession  of  that  nation, — its  honour,  and  to  clear  the  founder  of 
that  nation  from  the  stains  which  have  now,  for  1800  years,  hung  upon 
his  name.  This  is  so  much  the  more  his  duty  as  he  is  able  fully  to 
refute  such  imputations,  and  need  not  meet  them  by  counter  charges.**  *  ^ 
The  German  nation  avenged  its  wrongs  and  asserted  its  liberties,  hur- 
ried on  by  the  force  of  its  own  spirit,  impelled  to  resolve  and  to  act  by 
the  boliest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Armin  served  the  Romans 
faithfully  so  long  as  his  engagement  lasted.  He  joined  his  countrymen 
with  his  whole  soul  when  they  burst  the  chain  upon  which  that  engage- 
ment buDg ;  and  he  took  the  high  station  befitting  him,  when  the  force 
of  circumstances,  the  pressure  of  the  hour,  brought  on  the  decision  of  the 
great    question,   whether  a  German   nation — whether  liberty — should 
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thenceforward  exist,  or  whether  a  vBiTersal  slavery  should  enthral  the 
world,  stifling  genius,  virtue,  and  all  that  is  great,  nohle,  and  beantifnl  ? 
This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Germans,  this  the  treachery  of  Armin." 

Luden  next  endeavours  to  disprove  the  cruelties  alleged  by 
Roman  survivors,  to  have  been  practised  by  the  conquerors  upon 
their  prisoners.  He  allows  that  some  few  deeply  outraged  indi- 
viduals might  thus  revenge  themselves,  but  that  the  main  body 
must  have  preserved  their  captives  to  till  the  soil;  a  business 
always  devolved  upon  those  whom  Latin  authors  designate  slaves, 
but  modem  Germans  leibeigene  or  horigen,  the  German  terms  for 
the  worst  degree  of  feudal  villenage. 

"  When  the  first  hurst  of  passion,  of  rage,  and  revenge,  of  joy  and 
raptnre,  uncontrollable  in  the  intoxication  of  victory  had  subsided, 
Armin  raised  bis  voice  amidst  the  sons  of  freedom.  As  in  the  hour  of 
pressure  he  was  the  leader,  so  in  the  hour  of  victory  he  was  the  orator 
of  his  nation.  What  had  been  gained  was  now  to  be  preserved. 
Cheruscans  and  Bructeri,  Marsi  and  Cbatti  had  fought  the  great  fight 
in  common.  But  it  was  a  mere  impulse  of  patriotism,  irresistible  in 
anxiety  and  danger,  that,  like  blind  Chance,  h§d  drawn  them  together. 
Nothing  was  accomplished,  if  every  state,  every  warrior  should  now  go 
their  several  ways  to  enjoy  the  booty,  to  employ  the  thrales  obtained 
in  the  fight.  What  had  originated  in  accident  was  to  be  maintained 
by  reason.  In  this  sense,  over  the  corses  of  slaughtered  foes,  in  the  fair 
and  proud  moment  of  victory,  spoke  Armin  of  the  German  nation,  of  a 
German  country.  He  found  open  ears  and  minds,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  a  great  confederation  for  common  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  now  doubly  to  be  dreaded  after  such  disgrace.  Armin  himself 
became  the  head  of  the  confederation,  because,  in  the  battle  he  had 
earned  the  highest  meed  of  glory,  because  he  governed  men  and  things 
with  the  most  potent  genius.*** Armin  sent  the  head  of  Varus  to 
Marobod.*  It  was  a  token  by  which  Marobod  might  learn  that  if  his 
formidable  position  had  enabled  him  with  inactive  might  to  preserve  the 
German  name  untainted  in  the  South,  every  spot  had  now  been  washed 
away  in  the  North  by  battle  and  victory ;  that  fame  and  power  were 
grnit  here  as  there ;  and  that  henceforward  it  would  be  proper  to  act  id 
one  sense,  in  one  alliance.  We  know  not  what  Armin  said  to  Marobod  ; 
we  know  not  what  Marobod  answered  to  Armin.  But  the  token  was 
understood.  Marobod  transmitted  the  head  to  Tiberius.  The  Romaaa 
might  perceive  that  there  existed  one  great  German  confederation,  ex* 
tending  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ocean." 

The  Germans  now  cleared  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  of  all 
Roman  stations,  but  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  passing  the 
river.  And  as  Tiberius,  whom  Augustus  hastily  despatched  to 
the  left  bank,  in  alarm  as  to  their  possible  intentions,  contented 
himself  with  re-establishing  the  strictest  discipline  amongst  the 

^  Marobod  had  led  a  bodj  of  Marcomanni  into  the  South  of  Germany,  where,  by 
conquest,  be  (bunded  a  considerable  kingdora. 
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legions^  and  making  one  short  excursion  across  the  river  after  the 
earlier  fashion^  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  an 
enemy,  we  learn  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Germans. 
Luden,  however,  judges  that  the  confederation  produced  by 
danger  must  have  become  rela^ced  in  tranquillity,  and  that 
Armin's  power  and  influence  must  have  declined. 

"  Betwixt  Armio,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and  Segestes,  the  blinded 
creature  of  Rome,  arose  a  bitter  enmity,  which  led  to  war  and  treachery. 
This  enmity  doubtless  sprang  irom  the  irritation  felt  by  Segestes,  when 
he  saw  the  man  whom  he  had  laboured  to  ruin  by  calumniating,  crowned 
with  glory,  and  idolized  by  the  whole  nation.  He  bated  Armin  be- 
cause he  was  conscious  of  having  fruitlessly  as  craftily  plotted  against 
him,  and  he  persecuted  him  the  more  acrimoniously  the  higher  he  saw 
him  raised  above  himself  and  his  artifices.  We  know  not  the  cause  of 
the  explosion.  Armin  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Segestes,  whose 
name,  Thusnelda,  we  learn  from  Strabo  only.  The  time  of  bis  marriage 
is  unknown,  its  manner  is  enigmatical :  according  to  Tacitus,  he  carried 
her  off  forcibly." 

The  improbability  of  Armin's  having  committed  so  lawless  an 
act  is  discussed  at  great  length,  but  no  important  fact  is  brought 
forward,  save  that  Thusnelda's  first  and  only  child  was  unborn  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  great  battle,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  the  marriage  took  place  subsequently  to  that  event.  What 
is  known  is,  that  Segestes,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Augustus, 
surprised  Armin,  seized  him  and  Thusnelda,  and  for  a  while  held 
them  both  in  captivity.  At  this  period  the  Roman  legions  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  provoked 
by  their  desire  to  raise  Germanicus  to  the  imperial  throne  instead 
of  Tiberius;  and  the  Csesar,  Germanicus,  after  having  in  a  man- 
ner reduced  them  to  obedience,  sought  to  give  a  vent  to  their  iil- 
hamours  by  leading  them  across  the  boundary  river  to  surprise 
the  unprepared  Marsi  in  their  sleep,  of  whom  they  made  a  great 
slaughter,  without  incurring  any  loss.  But  the  news  of  this  in- 
cursion aroused  the  slumbering  confederation,  and,  as  Luden 
conjectures, 

"  awoke  a  longing  for  Armin,  so  that  the  hero  of  bis  country's  liberty 
probably  owed  his  own  to  the  companions  of  his  fame.  He  appeared 
once  more  at  their  head.  But  his  wife  was  parted  from  him,  remaining^ 
in  her  father  s  custody.*' 

When  the  Romans  had  recrossed  the  Rhine,  Armin  attempted 
to  recover  Thusnelda  out  of  her  father's  hands ;  but  Segestes, 
through  his  son  Sigismund,  applied  to  Germanicus  for  assist- 
ance. The  Cssar  detained  Sigismund  as  a  prisoner  or  a 
hostage,  but  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  then  besieged 
by  Armin  or  his  friends.      He  attacked  and  defeated  the   be- 
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siegers,  delivered  Segestes,  recovered  much  of  the  booty  taken 
upon  the  day  of  Varus's  disaster,  and  captured  Arinin*8  wife  and 
unborn  heir.  Segestes  made  a  long  speech  to  his  deliverers,  but 
was  too  insignificant,  too  much  despised  by  his  countrymen,  to 
be  valuable  as  an  ally.  He  Mras  sent  across  tlie  Rhine  by  Ger- 
manicus,  and  Thusnelda  bore  her  son  in  a  Roman  prison,  to 
languish  with  herself  in  thraldom. 

Armin,  maddened  by  grief  and  rage  at  this  complete  loss  of 
his  wife  and  expected  child,  flew  from  state  to  state  of  the  Con- 
federation, imprecating  curses  upou  the  false  Segestes,  calling 
upon  every  Grerman  to  arm  in  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  their  chief,  their  brother.  The  Cheruscans  and  other  allied 
nations  obeyed  his  call,  and  bis  uncle,  Inguiomer,  for  the  first 
time  &;ave  them  the  sanction  of  his  concurrence.  luguiomer  was, 
like  Armin  and  Segestes,  a  Cheruscan  prince,  (for  every  district 
had  its  own  prince,)  but  his  dominions  lay  remote  from  the 
Roman  borders,  and  his  consequence  was  enhanced  in  the  eyes 
of  friends  and  foes  by  distance.  The  Cassar,  fearing  an  attack, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  again  carrying  the  war  into  Ger- 
many. He  sent  one  division  of  his  army  under  Caecina,  by  land 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ems;  embarked  in  person  with  the  re- 
mainder; sailed,  or  rather  rowed,  for  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  which  he  entered,  and  landing,  re-united  his  forces.  The 
Chauci  submitted  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The  Bructeri, 
according  to  a  common  German  practice,  removed  or  diestroyed 
their  property^  leaving  the  enemy  a  desart  to  traverse.  Ger- 
mauicus  advanced  unchecked,  and  reached  the  Tentoberg  forest, 
where  he  collected  and  interred  the  bones  of  the  Roman  legions 
that  had  lain  five  years  unburied.  The  army  raised  a  tumulus,  or 
barrow,  to  their  honour. 

When  this  pious  duty  was  discharged,  the  Cassar  proceeded  to 
the  Lippe,  where  he  found  Armin.  The  German  leader  fell 
back  to  the  edge  of  a  forest,  and  the  Roman  sent  forward  his 
cavalry  to  occupy  the  open  ground;  but  Armin  now  turned 
suddenly  upon  the  foe,  and  some  ambushed  troops,  rushing  forth 
at  this  signal,  assailed  them  in  flank  and  rear.  The  Koman 
cavalry  were  broken  and  fled,  hurrying  along  with  them  the 
anxiliary  cohorts  sent  by  Germanicus  to  their  support.  The 
legions  remained  in  battle  array,  and  were  not  attacked.  Never- 
theless the  Cesar's  plans  seem  to  have  been  foiled,  his  hig^- 
raised  hopes,  disappointed,  and  he  began  his  retreat. 

He  himself  re-embarked  with  his  division,  and  returned  as  he 
had  come,  except  that  he  suffered  some  loss  through  Roman  in* 
experience  of  the  ocean  tides,  landing  his  men  upon  ground  left 
dry  by  the  ebb,  where  tliey  were  surprised  by  the  returning  flood. 
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Ciecina  had  to  retrace  his  steps  by  land,  and  experienced  many 
of  the  evils  that  had  attended  the  march  of  Varus.  Armin  and 
the  Germans  attacked  his  troops  in  every  difficult  pass.  The 
Romans  were  cut  down  in  numbers,  they  lost  their  baggage^  and» 
upon  one  occasion,  they  were  indebted  for  the  power  of  pressing 
forwards,  solely  to  the  Germans'  eagerness  for  plunder.  The  next 
daj^  the  same  scenes  were  repeated,  the  progress  of  the  Romana 
bewg  still  less,  and  thus  it  would  probably  have  continued, 
to  the  consummation  of  a  second  Teutoberg  forest  catastrophe, 
bad  Armin's  authority  been  equal  to  the  emergency ;  but  Inguio* 
mer  was  impatient  of  his  nephew's  prudent  dilatoriness:  he 
ui]ged  the  immediate  storming  of  the  Roman  camp,  at  once  to 
complete  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  a  larger 
booty  in  better  condition.  This  advice  suited  the  temper  of  the 
impetuous  warriors :  Armin  was  overruled,  and  the  camp  at- 
tacked. This  operation  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion  amongst 
the  disorderly  Germans,  of  which  Roman  tactics  and  discipline 
enabled  Caecina  to  avail  hitnself.  He  broke  through  with  the 
remnant  of  his  division,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Rhine;  but 
tidings  of  their  disasters  had  preceded  them,  and  the  bridge  by 
which  they  were  to  cross  would  have  been  broken  down,  and 
their  destruction  thus  rendered  inevitable,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
served by  the  firmness  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  The  Germans  did  not  pursue 
their  advantage,  hindered  probably  by  dissensions  betwixt  Armin 
and  Inguiomer. 

Grermanicus  now  determined  to  transport  his  whole  army  by 
water,  thus  avoiding  the  evils  seemingly  inseparable  from  a  march 
by  lasd,  and  prepared  a  considerable  fleet.  Again  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  landed  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Weser.  Upon  the  left  bank  of  this  river  the  Romans 
baited ;  upon  the  right  was  drawn  up  the  German  army,  with 
Armin  at  its  head.  Armin  accosted  the  Romans  across  the  river, 
to  request  that  the  Ciesar  would  allow  him  an  interview  with 
his  brother,  who  had  remained  in  the  Roman  service,  and  to 
whom  Latin  authors  give  the  name  of  Flavins.  Germanicus 
complied,  and  the  brothers  met,  with  the  Weser  flowing  between 
thenu 

"  Armin  first  accosted  his  brother,  inquiring,  in  accents  of  horror  and 
sympathy,  how  he  bad  lost  bis  eye  ?  Flavius  named  the  place  and  the 
battle.  Armin,  in  hopes  of  recalling  his  brother  from  his  delusion,  in- 
quired further^  what  bad  been  the  reward  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  ?  Fla* 
viae  replied,  that  his  pay  had  been  increased ;  that  he  had  recdved  a 
chain,  a  crown,  and  other  military  decorations.  Arming  not  without 
bitter  mockery,  depreciated  all  these  things,  as  the  paltry  wages  of  labour, 
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as  the  common  pay  of  servitude.  Flavius*  com{)eUe(l  to  defend  the 
whole  produce  ot  his  h'fe,  strove  to  convince  Armin  of  the  madness  of 
offering  resistance  to  Rome.  He  spoke  of  Rome's  greatness,  of  the 
Cesar*s  power ;  of  the  hard  lot  of  conquered  nations  \  and  the  mildness 
displayed  towards  such  as  submitted.  Even  Armin*s  wife,  and  the  sou 
she  had  borne  him,  were  not,  he  said,  hostilely  treated.  Armin  rejoined 
more  urgently ;  *  More  than  once  has  Rome's  greatness  bowed  before 
the  strength  of  German  nations ;  even  thy  Cssar's  raighi  has  repeaiecUy 
yielded  to  German  arms ;  and  now  will  victory  again  be  with  us  and 
our  cause.  Come  over  !  our  country  has  the  first  right  to  her  sods  ; 
only  her  miserable  or  criminal  offspring  will  endure  the  overthrow  of 
her  hereditary  liberty.  The  Gods  of  Germany  recal  thee !  The  mother 
whose  womb  bore  us  both  implores  thee  conjointly  with  me.  So  long 
as  thou  abidest  with  the  Romans  must  thou  be  a  deserter,  a  traitor,  in 
the  eyes  oi  friends,  of  kindred,  and  of  the  world.  Come  over,  and  be 
one  of  thy  nation's  leaders  to  victory  and  glory.'  Flavius  burst  into  a 
rage  at  the  energy  of  this  fraternal  exhortation,  and  the  more  so  for  its 
being  shouted  to  him  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  army,  within  ear-shot  of 
spies  and  eaves-droppers.  Furiously  he  called  for  his  horse  and  arms, 
and  wonld  have  crossed  the  river  to  fulfil  his  unhappy  destiny  by  trying  his 
sword  in  single  combat  against  his  brother.  Stertinins  hardly  withheld 
the  wrath-iniamed  man ;  and  Armin,  postponing  all  personal  considera- 
tions to  the  interests  of  his  country,  referred  the  decision  to  the  im- 
pending battle." 

The  following  day  the  Germans  again   appeared  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Weser.     Germanicus  prepared  to  cross  the 
river,  and  sent  over  his  cavalry,  together  with  his  Batavian  allies, 
who  were  practised  swimmers,  to  drive  back  the  Germans  and 
protect  the  construction  of  the  bridges.     The  Germans,  always 
ready  to  facilitate  an  engagement,  did  not,  it  should  seem,  dis* 
pute  their  passage;  but  a  conflict  ensued  upon  the  right  bank,  in 
which  most  of  the  Batavians,  with  their  leader  Cariobald^  fell. 
The  Germans  then  retired  into  a  forest,  and  suffered  the  Romaos 
to  cross  uninterruptedly.     The  noise  of  men  and  horses  throog« 
iiig  in  the  forest,  and  intelligence  imparted  by  a  deserter,  led 
the  Cssar  to  apprehend  a  nocturnal  attack  from  a  formidable 
gathering  of  the  confederated  nations.   He  made  his  preparations 
accordingly,  sought  to  encourage  his  troops  by  depreciating  the 
Germans,  and  listening  unseen  to  the  conversation  of  the  soldiers^ 
satisfied  himself  of  their  alacrity  for  the  engagement,  an  alacrity, 
professedly  insoired  by  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  affability,  and 
generosity.     The  expected  night-attack  was  not  made.     What 
prevented  it,  and  how  the  Germans  spent  the  night,  are  points 
unknown   to  bistor}*.     But   Luden  images  to  himself  and    his 
readers  the  probable  anxieties  of  Armin,  and  his  exhortattou   to 
bis  army  in  the  morning,  when  both  generals  gave  the  signal  to 
engage. 
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*  Tbis  battle  is  described  by  Tacitus;  but  Luden,  notwithstand- 
ing his  professed  admiration  for  the  Prince  of  Historians,  as  be 
calls  him,  cavils  at  the  whole  account,  which,  as  he  avers,  rests 
less  upon  the  authority  of  Tacitus  than  upon  that  of  the  Csesar 
GennanicuSy  from  whose  statements  the  former  must  have  de- 
rived his  information,  and  who,  having  undertaken  his  German 
expeditions  against  the  inclination — if  not  the  express  injunctions 
—-of  his  imperial  uncle  Tiberius,  and  being  upon  the  whole  unsuc- 
cessfuly  would  inevitably  be  the  more  desirous  of  redeeming  his 
reputation  by  partial  victories.  We  must  confess  that  the  account 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  German  army  flying, 
the  one  backwards,  the  other,  as  it  should  seem,  forwards,  is 
somewhat  perplexing  to  ordinary  apprehensions;  but  we  doubt 
whether  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  detailing  all  our  enthusi* 
astic  historian's  reasons  for  believing  that  Germanicus,  who  by 
tfae  bye  is  no  fiivourite  of  his,  saw  bis  eight  eagles  in  a  waking 
vision;  that  the  battle,  so  far  from  being  unbloody,  was  hard- 
fought;  that  the  division  which  fled  forwards  really  gained  the 
advantage;  and  that  the  failure  of  Armin's  plans,  with  his  con- 
sequent discomfiture,  arose  from  the  unbridled  impetuosity  with 
wbich  this  forward-flying  Cheruscan  division  attacked  prema- 
turely. The  certain  facts  are,  that  Armin  was  wounded,  and  that 
the  Romans  remained  masters  of  the  field,  where  ihey  erected  a 
trophy  in  honour  of  their  victory. 

What  is  equally  certain  is,  that  the  Germans  were  not  so  tho<^ 
roughly  routed  but  that  they  were  ready  to  renew  the  conflict^ 
e^en  before  Armin  was  sufliciently  recovered  from  his  wound  to 
resume  the  command,  which  in  consequence  of  his  incapacity  de- 
volved upon  his  uncle.  This  second  battle  gives  birth  to  a  second 
disquisition  like  the  last.  Tacitus  allows  this  one  to  have  been 
hardly  contested,  since  he  states  that  Germanicus,  in  the  hour  of 
pressure,  taking  off  his  helmet  in  order  to  be  the  better  known  by 
his  men,  hurried  from  post  to  post  exhorting  them  to  perseve- 
rance ;  and  that  Armin,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  did  the  same. 
Xacitns  further  asserts  that  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement; 
that  the  Romans,  in  the  camp  which  one  legion  had  fortified 
during  the  continuance  of  the  battle,  erected  a  trophy  of  captured 
arms,  dedicated  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Augustus,  and  recording 
their  subjugation  of  the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
£lbe;  immediately  afterwards,  though  but  little  past  Midsum- 
mer, beginning  their  retreat.  Upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Ems  the  army  re-embarked.  The  fleet  was  surprized,  we  are 
told,  by  a  violent  tempest,  in  which  many  vessels,  a  large  part  of 
dse  troops,  and  almost  all  the  horses  and  baggage  perished.  We 
need  hardly  add  Luden's  conclusion  that  upon  this  occasion  his 
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countrymen  gained  tbe  victory,  at  lea$t  remained  in  possession  o 
the  field,  and  that  the  tempest  was  merely  an  excuse  of  the  Rouiaa 
leader  to  account  for  his  losses. 

In  the  autumn,  Germanicus,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  army* 
undertook  two  simultaneous  devastating  expeditions  across  the 
Rhine,  leading  the  one  in  person,  and  committing  the  other  Co 
Caius  Silius.  Both  committed  great  ravages  without  encounter- 
ing an  enemy.  The  Cassar,  who  had  set  his  heart  upoo  the  con-' 
quest  of  Germany,  meditated  greater  exertions  for  the  neift  caoi* 
paign ;  but  his  ambitious  projects  were  finally  checked.  Tiberius, 
either  jealous  of  the  reputation — or  fearful  of  the  power — his 
nephew  was  acquiring,  or  perhaps  impatient  of  his  thus  lavishing 
Roman  blood  in  fruitless  if  not  disastrous  wars,  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  after  allowing  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph  over  tbe 
German  nations  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine«  sent  him  to 
Asia,  where  he  died,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison.  The  princifnl 
ornaments  of  Germanicus's  triumph  were  the  wife  asd  json  of 
Armin,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
Tacitus  says,  the  son,  Thumelicus,  grew  up  at  Ravenna,  where 
ludibriis  eonjlictatus  est,  which  Luden  translates,  was  exposed  to 
insult  and  outrage. 

After  the  recal  of  Germanicus,  the  Roman  commanders,  bj 
the  orders  of  Tiberius,  confined  themselves  to  precautionary 
measures  against  German  aggression.  But  the  Grermans  medi- 
tated not  as  yet  sudi  aggression.  Content  to  enjoy  their  own 
freedom,  or  perhaps  engrossed  by  intestine  discoid,  they  sought 
not  to  emancipate  the  trans* Rhenane  German  and  Belgian  pro* 
vinces  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Of  their  history  for  some  cen*- 
turies  from  this  period  we  know  little,  the  Romans  deeming  the 
squabbles  of  insignificant  barbarians  uni^ortby  of  notice ;  and 
their  domestic  records  were  probably  lost  with  tbe  songs  collected 
by  Charlemagne.  Some  few  hints  touching  Armtn,  however, 
Tacitus  has  preserved,  and  with  the  use  Luden  makes  of  ihea 
.we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  his  History  of  the  German 
Nation. 

The  first  of  the  remaining  events  of  Armin's  life  known  to  us  is 
his  quarrel  with  Marobod.  Marobod,  as  we  have  said,  was  king 
of  the  Marcomanni,  and  by  conquest  sovereign  of  an  extensive 
realm,  or  rather  perhaps  confederation,  in  Southern  Germany. 
Whilst  the  free  northern  confederation  headed  by  Armin  was 
struggling  against  tbe  power  of  Rone,  the  authority  exerdaed 
by  a  German  monarch,  however  arbitrary,  could  be  no  object  of 
^alousyor  dissatisfaction;  and  Armin,  after  the  victory  m  the 
Teutoberg  forest,  had  evidently  courted  an  alliance  with  Maro- 
bod.   The  recal  of  Germanicus,  and  the  subsequent  forbearance 
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of  the  RomaDs,  chaDged  ihe  relative  position  of  the  German 
leaders. 

''  Armin  was,  accordiDg  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  author  of  the  con- 
test. Marohod,  as  an  absolute  prince,  although  by  do  means  indifferent 
to  the  gradual  enlargement  df  his  dominions,  might  easily  rest  satisfied 
with  his  situation.  Armin,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  free  chief  of  a  free 
confederation,  must  necessarily  desire  and  strive  to  effect  the  union  of 
all  Germans  in  one  and  the  same  association.  But  with  reeard  to  Ma- 
nbod  sndi  an  attempt  involved  a  contradiction.  He  could  not  place 
himself  under  Armin ;  Armin  oould  not  be  willing  to  own  him  as  his 
soperior,  and  side  by  side  there  was  no  room  for  them." 

This  difficulty,  cooibined  with  the  incompatibility  of  Marobod'a 
monarchy  ^ith  the  free  Cheruscan  Confederation,  and,  as  Luden 
imagines,  the  discord-promoting  arts  of  Rome,  produced  dissen- 
sions, only  to  be  decided  by  the  sword  ;  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  19f  the  North-west  of  Germany  marched  against  die  South- 
east. But  neither  army  was  unanimous.  The  people  subject  to 
Mu-obod  inclined  to  Armin,  attracted  by  his  splendid  fame,  and 
by  the  liberty  of  the  Cheniscan  Confederation ;  whilst  some  of 
the  princes  who  followed  Armin  were  at  once,  perhaps,  envious  of 
that  very  fame,  and  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  Marobod's  sta- 
tion. Amount  these  last  was  Inguioroer,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  his  nephew's  pre-eminence,  and  now  with  his  whole 
force  deserted  the  Cheruscans  to  unite  with  the  Marcomana. 
The  place  where  the  kindred  foes  encountered  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Each  teader  sought  to  animate  his  army  by  a  haran^e  \ 
Marobod  endeavouring  to  transfer  the  reputation  of  Armin  to 
Inguiomer,  who  was  now  his  own  ally ;  and  Armin  recapitulating 
the  achievements  of  the  Cheruscans  and  their  allies  against  the 
dreaded  Romans,  whilst  he  reviled  Marobod  for  basely  striving 
through  a  servile  submission  to  Rome  to  revel  undisturbed  in  his 
r^al  pomp.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  that  followed,  the  right 
witig  of  either  army  was  defeated,  and  night  interrupted  the  mutual 
slaughter,  leaving  both  parties  in  their  original  positions.  With 
the  dawn  of  morning  the  Cheruscans  prepared  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement ;  but  Marobod  had  shunned  it  by  retiring  to  a  new  po- 
sition upon  a  hill  in  his  rear.  This  retrograde  movement  appeared 
to  many  of  his  followers  tantamount  to  a  defeat ;  and  such  num- 
bers consequently  deserted,  that  he  was  constrained  to  retreat  into 
Bohemia,  the  chief  seat  of  his  power ;  and  the  war  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  while  suspended.  Marobod,  eager  for  its  prosecution, 
sought  for  assistance  in  an  alliance  with  Rome.  But  Tiberius 
nse€  fais  advances  coldly,  reproached  him  with  his  own  neutrality 
during  the  recent  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cheruscan 
Confederation,  and  sent  fais  son  Drusus  into  the  adjacent  Illyrian 
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proviaces,  nianifestlj  to  watch«  direct,  and  profit  by  the  course  of 
events.  Drusus,  whose  mission  was  of  course  to  act  against  either 
party,, as  should  seem  best,  appears  to  have  craftily  induced  Ma- 
rpbod  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  trust  himself,  nearly  unarmed 
wd  unattended,  in  the  power  of  the  Romans.  He  did  not  re- 
cross  it,  but  was  sent  into  Italy,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a  sort  of  rather  honoorable  captivity. 

The  fate  of  Armin  was  not  subjected  to  the  caprices,  even  if  it 
were  hastened  by  the  arts  of  his  natural  enemies,  although  it  was 
decided  much  about  the  same  time  as  Marobod's.  From  Tacitus 
alone  do  we  learn  the  catastrophe,  and  Luden,  as  usual,  distrusts 
the  accuracy  of  his  narration.  Tacitus  mentions  a  proposal 
made  by  a  Prince  of  the  Chatti  to  Tiberius  to  poison  Armin,  and 
rejected  by  the  Emperor  with  a  noble  indignation  similar  to  that 
with  which  such  a  proposal  for  poisoning  Fyrrhus  was  rejected 
by  <he  Roman  Senate  in  its  prouder  days.  A  comparison  by 
which  our  patriotic  historian  conceives  that  his  great  predeces- 
sor meant  to  intimate  his  disbelief  of  the  rejection.  For  his  own 
part  at  least,  Luden  believes  only  so  much  of  the  tale  as  goes  to 
prove  that  the  idea  of  murdering  Armin  had  been  entertained  at 
Rome.  Tacitus  adds,  that  Armin,  aiming  at  soverei^ty,  was  op- 
posed by  the  free  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  attacked  in  arms>  and 
whilst  struggling  with  fluctuating  success,  was  slain  by  the  arti- 
fices of  his  kindred. 

''  Except  these  few  words  we  have  not  the  slightest  htut.  With 
these  does  ArmiD,  the  man  of  such  mighty  deeds,  disappear  from  his- 
tory. But  upon  these  no  conjecture  can  be  founded,  from  tbem  no  con- 
clusion can  be  deduced.  *  *  *  It  was  his  happy  fortune 
to  meet  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  the  vigour  of  bis  powers,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  fanie^  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  deeds,  with- 
out  spot,  disgrace,  or  error,  pure  and  free  beyond  all  historical  proto- 
type, a  great  example  for  every  generons  spirit  in  days  of  oppression 
and  anguish,  a  brilliant  star  in  the  night  of  time.  His  task  was  ful- 
filled. His  country  was  saved,  her  liberty  was  assured.  But  a  sorrow- 
ful and  inexorable  destiny  lay  upon  his  beloved  wife  and  upon  the  son 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  whom  he  must  never  hope  to  see.  He  had 
no  further  ties  to  life.  *  •  ♦So  far  as  the  history  of  the 
human  race  goes,  no  nation  can  boast  of  such  an  early  age  as  the  Ger- 
mans, of  such  a  man,  and  of  such  deeds.  And  yet  how  different  might 
all  appear,  how  much  greater,  more  beautiful  and  more  sublime,  if  in 
addition  to  the  reports  transmitted  from  the  enemy's  camp,  we  possessed 
the  German  traditions  of  Armin  and  his  faithful  followers.  •  * 
*  *  It  is  from  the  annals  of  the  hostile  power  that  Armin  and 
his  times  have  passed  into  the  annals  of  the  Gerrhan  people.  Rome 
hated  the  living  man,  aud  when  dead  gave  him  not  due  fame.  Rome 
had  cause  for  her  hatred  -,  she  trod  her  own  path,  and  fulfilled  her  owu 
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diestiny.  Amongst  us  Armiu  wants  not  Ux  admirers  and  eulogists  ;  but 
we  should  honour  him  more  if  a  Tacitus  arose  amongst  our  enemies 
who  bore  witness  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  that  we  are  worthy  of 
him.  Then  will  the  last  hour  of  Germany  strike,  when  none  is  found 
amongst  her  children  who  wishes  to  live  and  to  die  like  Armin/* 

Enough,  and  we  trust  our  readera  will  not  say  oiore  than 
enough,  of  Arminius  and  Luden,.  We  have  given  more  pages  to 
them  than  we  bad  intended,  seduced  by  feelings  in  which  we 
would  fain  hope  for  some  little  sympathy ;  i.  e.  a  real  love  for  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  historian,  a  thrilliiig  sense  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  patriotic  interest  glowing  around  the  earliest  Hero  of 
Germany^  through  the  dim  haze  with  which  time  has  veiled  him, 
and  a  warm  delight  in  the  fervid  admiration  that  has  impelled  the 
national  German  poets  of  our  own  day  to  sing  his  exploits. 
Our  bosoms  do  not  equally  yearn  towards  the  heroes  of  the  sub- 
sequent struggles  between  the  Empire  and  Germany,  and  with- 
out bestowing  a  thought  upon  the  barbarian  Emperors  who  suc- 
cessively arose,  or  upon  the  conquests  of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths, 
Burgundiaus,  Longobards  or  Lombards,  and  Saxons,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  the  Franks  and  their  long-haired  Sicambrian  kings 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  who  according  to  their  own  early 
Chronicles  derived  their  origin  from  Troy ;  Faramund  being  a 
grandson  of  old  Priam,  notwithstanding  the  little  chronological 
difficulty  of  his  being  likewise  a  contemporary  of  Attila^  the  king 
of  the  Huns.  And  with  the  Franks  we  shall  take  up  Pi.*ofessor 
Mannert. 

The  Franks  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century.  From  this  time  the  names  of  nationa 
with  which  we  have  previously  been  familiar,  as  Chernscans, 
Cbatti,  &c.,  are  gradually  superseded  by  those  of  Franks,  Saxons, 
Allemans,  and  Goths,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the 
name  of  a  distinct  tribe  from  the  north-east,  seem  to  be  the  appel- 
lations assumed  by  different  confederations.  As  the  Franks  are 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philosophic  and  pacific  An- 
tooines,  Mannert  concludes  that  their  confederation  was  not  the 
result  of  hostile  aggression  from  Rome,  but  of  internal  wars ;  and 
these  wars  he  conceives  to  have  been  chiefly  of  self-defence  against 
the  Saxon  confederation,  which,  occupying  the  north  of  Germany, 
sought  to  extend  itself  westward  to  the  Rhine.  The  nations 
lying  between  the  Saxons  and  that  river,  found  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  order  to  resist  their  northern  invaders,  and  did  so  suc- 
cessfully, under  their  new  name  of  Franks.  The  Saxons  then 
turned  their  energies  to  the  sea,  and  became  formidable  pirates, 
whilst  the  Franks  in  the  consciousness  of  power  invaded  Gaul, 
and  incorporated  the  first  and  second  Germania  and  Belgium  of 
the  Romans  with  themselves. 
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About  <he  year  dOO»  Clorit,  or  CUodwig,  his  proper  TeutODic 
name,  by  reducing  the  several  Frank  principaNties  under  bis  own 
sbeptre,  and  con^ering  the  last  remnant  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  in  GauU'As  held  to  have  founded  the  French  monarchy. 
His  Frank  kingdom  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  commensu- 
rate with  modern  France,  consisting  of  the  northern  German 
(provinces  on  probably  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  so  much  of  France  as  lies 
north  of  the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of  Britanny,  where  hu^ 
bodies  of  Britons,  expelled  from  their  insular  home  by  ^ 
Saxons,  had  established  themselves,  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Of  the  southern  half  of  France,  the  lar^r  part 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone  was  included  in  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain;  whilst  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  that  river 
were  held,  together  with  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  by  the  Burgun* 
^ians.  Chlodwig  attacked  both.  Agunst  the  Burgnndians  be 
effected  little  or  nothing;  bat  be  was  more  successful  against 
their  western  neighbours.  Assisted  by  the  hatred  which  the 
Catholic  natives  entertained  towards  their  Arian  masters,  (the 
Franks  were  the  only  orthodox  barbarians,)  he  before  his  death 
reduced  the  Visigothic  dominions  in  Gaul  to  the  single  province 
of  Languedoc,  incorporating  all  the  rest  in  his  Frank  realm.  His 
sons  and  grandsons  in  time  not  only  subdued  Burgundy,  but 
brought  many  German  states,  as  the  Thuringians,  Allemans,  and 
Bavarians,  into  complete  feudal  subjection. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  is,  almost  unin- 
terruptedly, a  scene  of  reckless,  one  might  really  fancy  of  uncon- 
scious crueltjT,  of  moral  and  political  profligacy,  from  which  the 
mind  recoils  in  disgust.  Wherefore,  as  we  are  not  bound  to  nar- 
rate its  loathsome  annals,  we  shall  dismiss  this  period  with  the 
single  remark,  that  the  incessant  division  of  the  realm  amongst 
the  sons  of  every  deceased  king,  constantly  severing  the  eastern 
provinces,  under  the  name  of  Austrasia,  from  the  western, 
or  Neustria,  tended  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  subse- 
quent separation  of  France  and  Germany,  by  promoting  two  dis- 
tmct  nationalities:  since  Austrasia  being  inhabited  entireij  by 
Germans,  (a  few  towns  upon  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  that  had  been 
R<Nnan  colonies,  excepted,)  remained  German  pure  and  unadul<» 
terated,  whilst  in  Neustria  and  the  western  portion  of  Bur- 
gundy, Franks,  Goths,  and  Burgundians  being  thinly  intermin- 
gled with  colonized  Romans,  and  Romanized  Gauls,  amalgamated 
with  Uieir  more  numerous  subjects,  conformed  insennbly  to  their 
manners,  becoming  more  polished  and  more  corrupt,  learned  to 
speak  their  language,  (a  barbarous  Latin,  which  slowly  formed 
itself,  through  the  intermediate  state  of  the  bmgmt  Rmuan  of  the 
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Troubadowrs,  into  moderti  Pretioh,)  atid  in  |»foccM  of  time  lost  in 
the  Fpench  ^»r«eter  almost  every  trace  of  their  German  origiii. 

We  come  now  to  the  vigorous  and  genuinely  Oerm«n  Carh>- 
vingtans ;  and  from  the  history  of  their  rise,  wWdi  may,  we  con- 
ceive, be  less  familiarly  known  to  the  general  reader  than  their 
more  brilliant  era,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  we  shaft  take  onr 
speetroen  of  Mannert*s  mode  of  treating  his  subyect,  aheroately 
abstracting  and  transiting  as  before. 

The  Carlovingians,  or  Pippins,  were  a  wealthy  and  noble 
Nedierland  family,  whose  landed  domains  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  tract  of  country  between  Liege  and  Holland.  The  first 
mention  of  them  occurs  during  the  final  contest  of  Brunhildis^ 
(called  Brunechild  by  Mannert»Jin  behalf  of  her  .great  grandson, 
Sigibert  the  Second,  of  Austrasia,  against  Chlotar  the  Second,  of 
Iteustria,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  Amulf^ 
Bishop  of  Metz,  the  most  influential  man  in  Austrasia,  who,  from 
enimty  to  the  old  Queen,  induced  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  with 
Pippin  at  their  head,  to  join  the  Neustrians.  The  consequence 
of  their  defection  was  the  defeat  of  Brunhildis's  army,  the  deadi 
of  the  royal  family  of  Austrasia,  (the  old  Queen's  being  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty,)  and  the  re- 
union of  the  whole  Frank  monarchy  under  Chlotar  the  Second. 

But  the  union  of  the  monarchy  under  one  king  did  not  now 
imply  its  union  under  one  administration.  Austrasia  retained  her 
separate  Major  domus,  an  officer  who  had  now  become  rather  die 
actual  sovereign  than  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom  he  ruled. 
The  first  Major  domus  of  Austrasia  appointed  by  Chlotar  was 
one  Rado ;  but  he  quickly  disappears  from  the  annaU^  of  the 
times,  and  is  succeeded  by  Pippin,  strengthened  by  a  family  con- 
nexion with  Bishop  Arnulf,  whose  son  Adalgisil  married  Pippin'a 
daughter  Begga :  a  marriage  no  wise  disreputable  to  the  Carlo* 
vingians,  inasmuch  as  married  nobles,  fathers  of  large  familiea^ 
frequently  entered  the  church  late  in  life  for  the  sake  of  wealthy 
bishoprics.  But  indeed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  law  which 
in  those  early  days  it  was  found  so  difficult  to  enforce  amongst  the 
German  nations,  that  the  chroniclers  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  inform  us  whether  Adalgisil  was  bom  before  or  after  his 
father's  taking  orders.  These  two  allies,  thus  wielding  the  tem* 
poral  and  spiritual  power,  now  governed  Austrasia  in  fact  inde« 
pendently,  though  nominally  under  a  Merovingian  king;  and 
after  a  few  years,  choosing  (it  is  hard  to  conjecture  why)  that  this 
king  should  be  a  separate  one  of  their  own,  they  compelled 
Chlotar  to  appoint  his  infant  son,  Dagobert,  king  of  Austrasia. 

Chlotar  retained  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  his  son,  which 
might  have  been    bought  derogatoi'y  to  the  dignity  of  Austrasia. 
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But  what  was  only  nominal  was  not  considered  so  deeply,  we' 
imagine,  in  the  seventh  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and- 
that  Chlotar  enjoyed  no  power  over  his  son's  kingdom  which 
could  in  any  manner  controul  the  free*agency  of  the  Major  domus 
and  his  episcopal  colleague,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
anecdote  :— 

"  The  young  monarch  had  been  taught  by  the  influence  of  the  reve- 
rend Bishop  Amulf,  of  the  Major  Domus  Pippin,  and  of  the  great  men 
of  their  faction,  to  detest  Cbrodoald,  an  Austrasian  noble  and  a  member 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Agilolfingas,  whom  ibey  had  represented 
to  him  as  baviug  amassed  immcKlerate  wealth,  as  rapacious  and  over- 
bearing. Cbrodoald's  death  was  decreed;  but  he  fled  to  King  ChloUr^ 
to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  through  bis  means.  The  old  king*'  (a  cu- 
rious epithet  for  a  monarch  who  did  not  live  to  be  forty-flve,)  **  obtained 
a  promise  that  his  petitioner's  life  should  be  spared  on  condition  of  his 
improvement.  But  for  this  no  time  was  allowed  him,  his  head  being 
struck  off  upon  his  reaching  Treves.  Cblotar's  intervention  in  Austrasia 
was  no  longer  of  any  avail.  This  private  quarrel  with  a  great  man  of  the 
opposition  is  the  more  deserving  of  historical  notice,  from  its  being  the 
first  time  that  the  family  of  the  Agilolfingas*  appears  by  name.  We 
have  often  before  seen  Dukes  of  the  Allcmans  personally  interfering  in 
Austrasian  affairs,  but  never  any  of  the  royal  or  rather  ducal  family  of 
the  Bavarians,  who  must  long  have  been  part  of  the  Frank  monarchy, 
ere  a  branch  of  the  Agilolfingas  could  appear  amongst  the  most  exten- 
sive Austrasian  landowners ;  and  we  learn  from  subsequent  history  that 
a  large  part  of  the  present  Wetterau  was  the  property  of  Chrodoald, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  his  son  possessing  it  as  his  patrimony.** 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Bishop  Amulf  and  Pippin,  Dagobert's 
separate  reign  in  Austrasia  was  energetic  and  prosperous;  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Chlotar,  he  was  acknowledged  King 
of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  consisthig  of 
the  provinces  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Visigoths,  being 
given  to  his  younger  brother  Charibert.  But  now  the  aspect  of 
aflPairs  changed.  Bishop  Amulf  died,  and  Pippin  lost  his  influence, 
to  which  the  Neustrian  Major  domus  £ga  succeeded.  £ga  is 
described  as  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the  chief  transactions  of 
his  government  were  the  wars  carried  on  with  the  Sclavonian 
nations  for  the  protection  of  Austrasia;  nevertheless  his  original 
subjects  presently  conceived  an  aversion  to  Dagobert,  which 
could  only  be  appeased  by  his  appointing  his  infant  son  Sigibert, 
King  of  Austrasia,  sending  him  to  Metz,  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Merovingian  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom,  and  committing 
him  to  the  superintendance  of  Chunibert,  Bishop  of  Cologne, 
and  of  Pippin's  son-in-law  Adalgisil.  These  regents  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  Pippin  himself,  and  for  a  short  time  the  govem- 

*  Thfe  Dukn  of  Bavaria  were  always  chosen  from  the  Agilolfioga  familjr. 
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ment  prospered  as  pl*evious]y  to  the  disfavour  of  the  able  Major 
domus. 

The  death  of  Pippia  produced  general  confusion.  His  son 
Gritnoald  and  Adalgisil  co-operated  strenuously  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  joint  authority,  but  a  strong  party  was  formed  against 
them  by  Radulf,  Duke  of  Thuringia.  Such  contests  for  power 
were  decided  in  those  days,  not  by  the  votes  of  Lords  or  Com- 
mons, nor  even  by  court  intrigue,  but  by  the  swords  of  partizans. 
The  political  antagonists  met  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
armies,  Grimoald  and  Adalgisil  carrying  the  young  king  with 
them.  The  treachery  of  some  of  their  adherents  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  against  them ;  but  they  still  retained  possession 
of  Sigibert's  person,  and  the  bene6t  derived  by  Radulf  from  his 
victory  was  not  ascendancy  in  Austrasia,  but  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence as  Duke  of  Thuringia. 

At  court  the  influence  of  the  Pippin  family  increased  dail^. 
Of  Adalgisil  we  hear  no  more ;  but  Grimoald  gradually  got  rid 
of  bis  various  opponents,  and  in  the  year  640  obtained  the  post 
of  Major  domus. 

**  Meanwhile  Sigibert  bad  ripened  to  manhood,  and  was  already  the 
father  of  a  sod;  it  was  time  he  should  die,*  being  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  nominal  reign.  Grimoald  now 
deemed  himself  so  secure  that  he  ventured^  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  to  send  away  the  baby-prince,  Dagobert,  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  and  proclaimed  his 
own  son  Childebert  king,  under  preteiice  of  the  deceased  Sigibert's 
having  adopted  him.  By  this  violent  measure  many  of  the  crooked 
paths  to  the  throne  wonld  have  been  shortened ;  but  it  failed.  Men's 
minds  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  glory  of  the  Merovingians 
to  bear  the  transition  to  a  short-bairedf  race  without  more  preparation. 
Streams  of  blood  were  yet  to  flow,  ere  gradually  such  an  idea  could  gain 
admittance^  and  even  Grimoald's  partizans  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
curred with  him  on  this  occasion.  He  was  fraudulently  overpowered 
without  any  one's  moving  to  his  assistance ;  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
King  Chlodwig  o^  Neustria,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
fonnd  the  end  of  his  life.  The  fate  of  his  son  Childebert  is  unknown 
to  roe." 

The  Pippin  family  was  now  thrown  for  a  while  into  the  back 
ground.  Chlodwig  the  Second  was  acknowledged  king  of  the 
whole  realm,  a«separate  Major  domus  of  a  different  race  being 
chosen  to  govern  the  German  half.     Upon  Chlodwig's  death 

*  This  was  the  regular  lot  of  the  latter  Merotingian  Kings;  and  considering  that 
tiieir  history  is  transiDiticd  to  us  by  Carlovingian  Chronicles,  certainly  offers  groond 
of  sMspidon  against  those  who  profited  by  their  deaths. 

-f-  Was  there  in  those  days  no  substitute  for  Macassar  oil  that  could  promote  the 
growth  of  Childebert*s  short  hair?  Bear's  grease  was  sorely  not  wanting,  but  perhaps 
no  one  knew  its  use. 
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Aiifltrasia  and  Neustria  were  again  c&vided  between  two  of  his 
sons;  and  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  their  King  Childerick, 
the  Attstrasians  applied  to  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  to  negotiate 
the  return  of  the  royal  eaile  Dagobert.  Dagobert  came^  and 
was  at  first  w«Il  received,  but  ere  long  murdered,  at  the  inatiga- 
tioB,  it  JS.  saidy  of  his  bishops  and  uobles.  And  now  die  Pip- 
pins recotened.  their  power,  not  again  to  lose  it,  until  they  in 
their  toni  should  degenerate  as  the  Merovingians  had  done  before 
them*  Pippin  of  Ueristall,  (so  called  in  bbtory  from  his  family 
estate  near  Liege,)  the  son  of  Adaigisil  and  Begga,  and  conse* 
quently  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Amii^  and  of  the  elder  Pippui, 
together  with  Martin,  another  grandson  of  Amulf 's,  now  took 
the  lead,  in  Austrasia,  supported  by  all  the  malcontent  nobles. 
Ebruin,  Major  dcraius  of  Neustria,  with  his  King  Theuderich, 
marched  against  and  defeated  them;  Martin  fled  to  Laon. 

^  Thither  repaired  A  gilbert »  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  Riol,  Bishop  of 
Rhtims,  for  the  purpose  of  laring  him  to  court,  by  pledging  their  oaths 
fn  his  security.  A  Frank  was  not  to  be  duped  by  an  ordinary  oath; 
even  when  sworn  upon  the  Bible,  he  knew  that  it  was  broken  and 
laughed  at  But  when  a  shrine  cootsiniog  the  relics  of  any  celebrated 
saint  was  brought  forward,  an  oath  taken  thereon  was  deemed  binding, 
because  a  firm  conviction  was  entertained  that  the  martyr  himself  would 
instantly  avenge  a  perjury  which  tliUs  became  a  personal  offence.  So 
did  the  bishops  swear,  and  Martin,  feeling  himself  perfectly  secure,  went 
to  court,  where  Ebrnin  immediately  put  him  to  death.  When  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  perjury,  the  bishops  proved  that  they  had  indeed 
sworn  upon  the  shrine,  out  had  first  carefully  taken  out  the  relics.*' 

The  pious  fraud  was  of  little  use,  as  Pippin  could  not  be 
ensnared  like  his  cousin,  and  remained  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
Auslrasian  government.  After  some  vicissitudes  he  gained, 
A.D»687,  a  decided  victory  over  the  Neustrian  King  Theude- 
rich, and  bis  new  Major  domus,  Berchar,  at  Tistri,  near  St. 
Quentin:  Pippin  entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror,  but  offered  no 
injury  to  the  king  beyond  seizing  his  treasures,  and  did  not  even 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Major  domus,  when  Berchar  was 
murdered  by  treacherous  friends.  Contenting  himself  with  ap- 
pointing a  Neustrian  partizan  of  his  own  to  the  vacant  post,  he 
returned  to  Austrasia,  and  governed  that  state  untroubled  by  any 
separate  king,  although  acluiowledging  the  sovereignty  of  Theu- 
derieh.  In  process  of  time  be  made  his  secood^^ou.  Grimoald, 
Major  domus  of  Neustria,  and  the  eldest,  Drogo,  Duke  of  either 
Champagne  or  Burgundy,*  and  was  thus  really  nraster  of  the 
whole  Erank  realm. 

*  Which  of  the  two  it  was,  is  matter  of  great  ditpote*  bccaoie  Burguody  had  never 
Tieen  a  dochv.  But  Champagne  would  have  been  nothing  for  Pippin'k  eldest  son;  and 
as  B  Major  doniiu  was  an  unaccustomed  officer  in  Burgundy,  we  do  not  see  why  Dftigo 
should  not  have  had  the  third  distinct  kingdom  with  a  new  tiUe. 
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But  Pippin  had  the  miKfortune  of  losing  both  his  sons,  nor  did 
they  even  leave  him  the  consolation  of  lawful  heirs  to  their  great- 
ness— an  illegitimate  infant  child  of  Grimoald'sj^  Theudoald,  was* 
all  that  remained  of  these  late  migbly  rulers.  To  this  boy  the 
dying  Pippin  endeavoured  to  assure  the  inheritance  of  his  power;, 
and  hia  able  and  energetic  widow  Plechtmd  or  Bilicbtntd,  a> 
Bavarian  Princess,  assuming  the  regency  for  her  grandson,  main- 
tained herself  in  full  authority.  Tbeudoald,  however,  did  not 
prove  long-lived;  and  upon  his  death  came  forward  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Martel,  from  whom  his  family  derive  the  patro- 
nymic Car1ovingian«  Charles  was  the  son  of  Pippin  by  a  second 
wife;  for  Christianity  had  not  hitherto  abrogated  the  old  Germ^ 
privilege  allowed  to  princes  of  marrying  more  than  one  consort^ 
as  matter  of  state  or  policy,  not  of  appetite;  and  Pippin,  anxious 
fdr  more  sons,  had  thus,  espoused  the  high-bom  Alpheida,  whom 
tiie  ecclesiastical  chroniclers,  however,  treat  as  merely  a  concu- 
bine, and  whom  the  inftuenoe  of  the  clergy,  or  of  Plechtrod,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  repudiate  after  she  had  borne  him  two  sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Charles,  Piechtrud  held  in  custody  during 
her  grandson's  life.  Upon  Theudoald's  death  she  had  no  further 
motive  for  confining^  and  probably  released  him,  although  the 
chroniclers  attribute  his  liberation  to  the  immediate  intervention 
of  angels.  However  it  was  effected,  the  Austrasians-  gladly  wel- 
comed the  youthfully  blooming  son  of  their  old  ruler* 

They  wanted  such  a  leader;  and  his  hereditary  talents  were 
forthwith  put  to  the  proof;  Austrasia  was  invaded  by  the  com- 
bined arms  of  the  Neustrians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Frieslanders. 
Charles  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  But  Plechtrud  appears 
to  have  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who  had  besieged 
her  in  Colognej^  with  a  part  of  Pippin's  treasures ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing 7ear  Charles  found  himself  strong  enough  to  retaliate  by 
the  invasion  of  Neustria.  King  Chilperic  led  an  army  to  oppose 
him,  and  the  enemies  encountered  near  Cambray,  where,  after 
some  fruitless  negotiation,  a  battle  was  fought.  Charles  defeated 
and  routed  the  Neustrians,  pursuing  them  as  far  as  Paris,  but 
made  no  further  use  of  his  victory.  He  returned  to  Cologne, 
where  Plechtrud  delivered  up  to  him  the  remainder  of  his 
father's  treasures,  and  retired  with  her  daughter,  his  half-sister, 
to  Bavaria. 

Charles  now  s'et  up  a  separate  King  of  Austrasia,  Chlotar  the 
Fourth,^  respecting  whose  birth  we  are  uninformed,  (of  course  it 
was  Merovingian,)  and  under  his  auspices  again  invaded  Neus- 
tria«  Chilperic  had  recourse  to  Eudo,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who 
is  conceived  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  Charibert,  the  brother 
of  Bagobert  the  First*   Chilperic  confirmed  Eudo  in  the  posses- 
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»ion  of  his  ducby,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  bqspugbt  his 
assistance.  Eudo  led  an  army  to  his  support;  but  A.D.  7i9s 
"  Charles  routed  the  allied  forces  near  Soissons,  who  all  fled  in  tbe* 
utmost  disorder  into  Aquitaine,  carrying  with  them  however  the  roynl 
treasure.  The  whole  conduct  of  Charles»  though  clearly  known  to  us 
only  in  detached,  and  prominent  points  recorded  by  the  continuator  of 
Fred^^,  displays  so  well  combined  and  well  digested  a  plan,  as  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  from  his  youth  and  inexperience.  With 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  happy  result,  might  he  have  pursued  the 
beaten  and  scattered  enemy  into  Aquitaine;  but  he  did  not  pursue 
them.  He  remained  upon  the  Loire,  procured  his  own  election  as 
Major  domus  of  l4eustria  and  Burgundy,  entered  into  negotiation  with 
all  his  adversaries  collectively,  and  concluded  a  treaty  affording  security 
and  advantage  to  all  parties.  Charles  acknowledged  Chilperic  the  Se« 
cond  as  King  of  the  Franks,  whereupon  his  Chlotar  died  -,*  Duke  Eudo 
obtained  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  in  return  for 
which  he  delivered  Chilperic  into  Charles's  hands  j  the  former  Major, 
domus^  Raginfried,  was  made  Count  of  Anjou,  and  retained  uninterrupted 
possession  of  his  county,  although  his  conduct  occasionally  compelled 
ChadKS  to  make  war  upon  him.  A  universal  peace  suddenly  prevails ; 
and  Charles,  the  niler  of  the  re-united  Frank  monarchy,  entitles  himself 
Major  domus  of  the  Franks,  Duke,  and  sometimes  Prince,  of  the 
Austrasians.  Austrasia  would  have  no  Neustrian  king,  consequently  no 
separate  Major  domus.  Charles  was,  under  whatever  title,  the  freely 
elected  ruler  of  the  Austrasians." 

The  condition  of  the  Merovingian  kings  was  now  changed. 
They  no  longer  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies;  but 
with  the  least  possible  show  of  royalty,  were  kept  iu  a  species  of 
confinement  in  a  country  house,  which  they  were  only  permitted 
to  q^uit  at  stated  times,  to  receive  foreign  embassadors,  and  to 
preside  over  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  or  rather  of  the  nobles 
and  warriors,  in  the  fields  of  March  or  of  May,  which  it  ^hould 
seem  had  previously  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been  revived  by 
Charles  or  his  father.  Upon  these  occasions  the  captive  king 
was  brought,  it  is  said,  in  a  carriage  (a  waggon  probably,  for  we 
hardly  conceive  there  were  any  other,)  drawn  by  oxen,  and  drivea 
by  a  servant  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  placed  upon  a  throne,  with  the  Major  domus  by  his  side, 
performed  the  external  functions  of  royalty,  delivering  the  speeches 
dictated  by  the  Major  domus,  and  was  then  re-conducted  to  bis 
villa  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  had  come  from  it.  Tbis 
mode  of  conveyance,  Mannert,  in  coifiroon  with  most  other  his  - 
torians,  considers  as  intended  to  degrade  the  Merovingian  kings 
in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  change 
of  dynasty.     Luden,  more  subtly,  argues  that  the  actual  rulers 

•  Whs  he  one  of  the  parlies  to  whom  tJiis  treaty  afforded  security  and  advuita^e  ? 
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woald  haye  dii^niced  themselves  in  the  opbiion  of  foreign  powers^ 
mid  insulted  the  national  warriors,  by  producing  the  nominal 
sovereign  under  circumstances  of  contumely;  that  if  the  Mero-> 
vingians  did  still  possess  influence  or  interest  with  the  nation, 
they  could  not  safely  have  been  insulted;  that  if  they  possessed 
neither,  they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  wear  the  crown 
during  another  half  century;  and  he  concludes  that  the  team 
of  oxen,  &c.  is  either  an  idle  story  invented  in  after  times,  or  was 
the  remnant  of  some  old  national  custom,  not  mentioned  by 
earlier  writers,  only  because  it  was  universally  and  familiarly 
known  when  they  wrote.* 

Charles  was  now  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  Frank  mo- 
narchy; he  was  addressed  by  the  Pope  as  Prince  of  the  Franks; 
and  he  further  secured  to  himself  the  oddly  hereditary  rights  of 
bis  family  to  an  iudependent  and  uncontrolled  prime  ministership 
by  marrying  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Pippin's  daughter  by 
Plechtrud,  his  first,  and  in  fact  only  lawful  wife.  But  Charles 
did  not  enjoy  his  sovereignty  in  peace.  Upon  his  eastern  frontier 
the  Sclavonian  nations  harassed  the  southern  provinces,  a^he 
heathen  Saxons  and  Frieslanders  did  the  northern.  At  l^Be, 
several  Burgundian  nobles,  though  too  weak  to  rebel  openly 
against  the  potent  Major  domus,  took  advantage  of  his  being  oc- 
cupied with  foreign  wars  to  elude  his  authority,  and  Eudo  of 
Aquitaine  endeavoured  to  establish  his  own  absolute  indepen- 
dence by  means  of  an  alliance  with  the  Saracens;  who,  having 
conquered  the  Visigoths,  were  at  this  time  the  sovereigns  of 
Spam.  Against  these  external  and  internal  foes  Charles  was  in- 
mriably  successful;  although  to  be  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  incessantly  against  one  or  another.  But  the  great,  the 
splendid  feature  of  his  government,  was  his  war  against  the  Sara- 
cens of^  Spain,  and  the  ever-memorable  victory  by  which  he  finally 
repulsed  their  repeated  invasions  of  France,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
saved  Europe  from  Mahometanism. 

Charles  was  first  called  upon  to  oppose  these  dreaded — and  as 
it  was  believed  irresistible — children  of  the  desert,  in  defence  of 
hi^rebellious  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

^*  Eudo  was  soon  taught  to  feel  that  an  alliance  with  the  sworn  foe 
of  the  Christian  name  was  an  impossibility. t    To  the  former  Moslem 

*  We  shall  not  deviate  from  our  resolution  of  waiving  the  diseoision  of  these  novel 
views  of  Loden,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  In  the  present  case  bis 
opinion  is  also  that  of  the  learned  aq^l  philosophical  Dr.  Jacob  GrimiD,  in  his  Dttttteki 
Accto  AUerthumtr  (German  Legal  Antiquities). 

i*  Such  alliances  were  afterwards  frequent,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Eudo 
made  a  mistake.  He  save  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Munuxa,  Governor  of  Sara- 
goiaa»and  like  himself  a  subject  aspiring  to  sovereigntjf.  When  the  Emir  of.  Spain 
had  nbdued  the  rebellious  Munusa,  Eudo's  conuection  with  him  was  necessarily  a 

Dse  of  Moslem  enmity,  not  friendship. 
VOL.  VII.    NO.  Xlll.  N 
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generals  succeeds  ihe  enterprising  Abderrahnmn  $  irresistibly  he  presses 
forward  over  ihe  Pyrenees  of  the  Basques,  defeats  the  opposing  Doke 
Eudo  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  devastating 
and  plundering  every  thing,  but  especially  the  churches,  rapidly  possesses 
himself  of  the  whole  open  country,  even  beydnd  Poitiers.  His  desires 
now  fix  themselves  upon  the  richly  endowed  Church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
city  belonged  not  to  Aquitaine,  but  to  the  dominions  of  the  West 
Franks.     The  whole  Christian  world  was  his  enemy. 

"  But  now  the  ever-ready  Charles  appeared  as  his  antagonist,  with 
his  well  ordered  Frank  troops :  Charles's  aid  had  been  implored  by 
Duke  Eudo,  and  he  required  not  solicitation  to  march  against  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  two  armies  met  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and  for 
seven  days  did  they  remain  in  position  observing  each  other.  To  the 
Franks  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Saracens  were  novel  phenomena, 
whilst  the  latter  beheld  with  equal  wonder  the  steady  regularity  of  the 
Frank  order  of  battle.  At  length  the  general  onset  begins  (732).  Vain 
are  the  ever  renewed  assaults  of  the  Mahometans ;  the  Franks  stand 
immoveable  as  walk,  and  pressing  forwards  with  steady  aspect,  cut 
down  all  that  oppose  them.  Abderrahman  fell  in  the  action ;  yet  was 
notyfer  decided,  and  night  put  an  end  to  the  mutual  slaughter.  The 
nes^Homing  found  the  Christians  ready  to  renew  tiie  engagetneot  $ 
before  their  eyes  stomi  the  tents  of  the  hostile  camp,  behind  which  tbey 
conceived  the  army  to  be  arrayed  for  the  encounter.  When  after  long . 
waiting  no  foe  appeared,  the  out-posts  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre,  and 
all  was  found  vacant ;  the  Arabs  had  employed  the  night  in  rapid  flight* 
He  who  knows  tlie  Franks  need  not  be  told  that  their  first  thought  was 
not  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  the  plunder  of  a  camp  teeming  with 
wealth.  Even  Charles,  who  earned  in  this  hard-contested  battle  the 
name  he  bears  in  history  of  the  Hammerer  (Martellus),  thought  not  of 
pursuit.  For  the  moment  he  was  satisfied  with  having  established  the 
superiority  of  steady  tactics  and  endurance  over  the  impetuous  onslaught 
of  Arabian  fanaticism,  which  esteemed  death  in  battle  the  surest  pledge 
of  future  happiness.  *  *  *  *  it  is  true  that  the  Franks  derived 
no  other  immediate  advantage  from  their  victory.  The  Saracens  loDg 
retained  possession  of  Southern  Gaul,  where  Charles  Martel  repeatedly 
fought  with  them  in  after  years ;  and  it  was  only  his  son  Pippin,  who, 
by  immense  exertions,  succeeded  in  expelling  them.  But  it  is  likewise 
true  that  the  Saracens  thenceforward  lost  all  inclination  to  be  the  ag- 
gressors with  regard  to  the  Franks;  that  upon  this  battle  rested  the 
question  whether  Europe  should  remain  Christian  or  become  Maho- 
metan ;  (or  Mohammedan,  as  Mannert  more  etyniologically  denominates 
the  followers  of  Mohammed;)  for  had  Charles  been  defeated  and  slain, 
like  the  Moslem  general,  the  strong  band  which  hehl  the  Franks  toge« 
ther  would  have  vanished,  and  internaNy  divided,  they  must  liave 
remained  exposed  to  the  rapid  and  violent  inundations,  which  had 
recently  brought  destruction  upon  the  Empire  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain.* 

These  extracts  will,  we  think,  be  suflScient  specimen  of  the 
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MuniGb  professor's  historical  manner;  but  as  his  drjiiess  may 
have  been  found  wearisome,  we  will,  ere  concluding  this  article, 
at  once  display  his  best  style,  and  endeavour  to  refresh  our  readers 
by  translating  the  most  amusing  of  the  incidents  be  relates  in 
illustration  of  the  state  of  Frank  society  under  the  Merovingians.. 

*'  At  Tours  dwelt  two  noble  Franks  who  possessed  extensive  domains 
in  the  vicinity.  One  of  these,  named  Austregil,  slew  and  plundered 
some  of  the  Ptieri,  or  armed  attendants  of  Sicbar,  the  other.  As  the 
slain  were  not  free-bom  Franks^  but  kongen,  or  thralls^  although  apper- 
taining to  that  armed  portion  of  the  household  without  whose  escort 
no  man  of  aay  consequence  undertook  a  journey,  the  aftair  was  referred 
to  the  bnrgber  tribunal,  which  decided  that  Austregil  had  incurred 
punishment.  But  Sichar  learning  that  the  stolen  goods  were  in  his 
antagonist's  house,  troubled  himself  no  further  about  the  verdict,  col- 
lected a  body  of  armed  followers,  attacked  the  mansion  by  night,  slew 
Austregil,  and  plundered  his  property.  The  town  was  alarmed  for  the 
consequences,  and  the  bishop  in  conjunction  with  the  judge,  (probably 
the  Frank  Graoio,)  invited  the  parties  to  appear  before  them. 
came,  the  assembled  citizens  being  likewise  present.  '  Prosecul 
quarrel  no  fsrtfaer,'  said  Bishop  Gregory,  *  be  placable,  and  let  bin 
haa  done  the  wrong  make  compensation ;  should  bis  wealth  prove  insuf* 
ficie&t,  the  church  shall  buy  him  off  with  her  gold/  But  Chramnisind, 
the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  refused  to  accq>t  any  com- 
position, and  the  assembly  broke  up.  It  was  soon  afterwards  reported 
that  Sichar  had  been  murdered  upon  a  journey  by  his  own  attendants  j 
(he  was  merely  wounded).  Immediately  Chramnisind  and  his  party 
fall  upon  Sichar's  country  residence,  kill  some  of  his  servants,  burn  his 
houses,  and  drive  away  his  cattle.  Both  parties  were  again  summoned 
before  the  Gravio,  and  the  judges  decreed  that  he  who,  rejecting  a  just 
composition,  had  burnt  the  houses,  should  forfeit  one  halt  of  the  com- 
position previoasly  adjudged  to  him,  but  that  Sichar  must  still  pay  the 
odier  half.  This  was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  law,  devised  as  a  mean^ 
of  restoring  peace.  The  church  paid  the  money;  both  parties  lespeo* 
lively  swore  that  neither  would  speak  a  word  against  the  other,  and  so 
the  disrate  seemed  to  be  ended. 

*'  Not  an  idea  appears  of  royal  intervention,  or  of  the  200  solidi 
fixed  by  Salic  law  as  the  price  of  the  blood  of  a  free-born  Frank.  It 
was  to  be  a  voluntary  bargain  in  which  neither  party  could  be  compelled 
to  concur;  and  the  sum  offered  must  have  been  large,  since  it  was  pre- 
supposed beyond  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  wrong-doer, 

"  But  what  has  been  related  is  only  half  of  this  strange  incident, 
which  so  clearly  marks  the  lawless  habits  of  the  Franks.  The  foes  were 
so  thoroughly  reconciled  that  they  frequently  feasted  together  and  slept 
in  the  same  bed  (an  old  German  custom).  As  they  sat  one  day  at 
Cbramnisind*s  table,  drinking  together  in  mirthful  mood,  Sichar  said, 
'  Thou  shouldst  thank  me,  good  brother,  for  having  killed  thy  kinsman, 
aince  the  composition  has  made  thee  a  rich  man.*  Then  thought  Chram- 
nisind in  his  heart,  '  If  I  leave  my  kinsman's  blood  unavenged,  I  am 

n2 
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not  worthy  to  be  called  a  man/  He  put  oat  the  lights;  clove  Sichar*s 
head  In  twain,  and  hastening  to  the  king»  told  how  the  thing  had  hap- 
pened, and  prayed  for  assurance  of  bis  life.  He  believed,  therefore,  that 
he  had  acted  with  perfect  propriety;  but  be  had  Brunechild  against 
him,  because  Sichar  was  a  follower  of  hers,  aAd  Chramnisind  was  con- 
strained to  seek  for  safety  in  exile."* 


Art.  VIII. — Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Goethe,  (Corre- 
spondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe.)  6  Bde.  sm.  8vo. 
Leipzig.    1830. 

Thb8B  "  Epi$tol(t  Clarorum  Virorum,**  we  are  afraid,  will  some- 
what disappoint  expectation ;  not  because  they  do  not  contain 
many  letters  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writers,  and  important 
towards  forming  a  right  estimate  of  their  respective  minds  and 
literary  habits,  but  because  these  letters  are  not  separated  with 
sufficient  care  from  others  which  are  neither  characteristic  nor 
important.  Men  in  real  life,  who  write  with  the  view  of  com* 
nuiApating  their  respective  wants  and  wishes  to  each  other,  muat 
to^l  on  many  topics  which  a  judicious  collector  would  ofenit  an 
in  no  way  interestmg  to  any  but  the  parties  themselves.  *'  Whskt 
the  deuce  is  it  to  me,"  said  the  elder  Scaliger,  '*  whether  Mon- 
tagne  loved  white  wine  or  red ;"  and  this  querulous  observation  is 
somewhat  apt  to  occur  to  one's  mind  in  perusing  these  letters, 
particularly  those  in  the  first  volume,  which  were  principally 
written,  shortly  after  Schiller  had  begun  to  publish  the  perio- 
dical work  called  "  Die  Horen/'  and  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of 
bookselling  and  bookbinding;  questions  of  fine  or  coarse  paper 
copies;  engravings,  contributions  to  writers,  and  so  on.  Not 
but  that  these  little  details  are  occasionally  amusing  enough ;  but 
they  suit  better  with  such  persons  as  Madame  de  Genlis,  than 
with  the  two  greatest  names  in  German  literature,  Schiller  and 
Goethe.     Hence,  we  must  say,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 

Eurses  and  patience  of  the  reader,  if  nearly  a  third  part  of  these 
otters  had  been  retrenched. 
One  extremely  interesting  point  about  them,  however,  is  the 
perfect  confidence  which  they  prove  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
writers,  each,  in  his  respective  style,  at  the  head  of  literature  io 

Germany ;  Goethe,  the  more  Catholic  in  his  genius,  the  more 

—     i       ■      ■  I  ,      ■      ■  ■■        . ■        ■  ■    ■ 

*  This  article  was  entirely  written,  aud  in  types,  previouslv  to  the  appearance  of 
Lnden's  fifth  tolame,  copies  of  which  have  only  recently  arrived  m  this  country.  That 
▼olame  carries  on  the  History  to  the  final  division  of  the  Frank  empire  into  its  French 
and  German  portions,  during  the  disaeotions  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Phut,  an  appella* 
tion  which  the  French  authors  have  translated,  strangely  enough,  U  Debowwirc*  We 
shall  probably  return  to  the  work,  when  some  more  volumes  have  appeared,  and  enable 
US  to  eihibit  a  period  of  similar  character,  although  of  shorter  duration,  than  that  e«a« 
braced  in  the  present  article. 
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CQDiprdiensive  in  his  views,  the  calmer  in  his  opinions,  the  more 
classically  graceful  in  his  compositions ;  Schiller,  with  more  of 
that  irregular  strength  still  clinging  to  him  with  which  he  had  at 
first  entered  the  field  of  literature,  hardly  yet  settled  in  his  notions, 
either  of  philosophy,  life,  or  art  itself,  and,  therefore,  constantly 
changing  his  principles  of  composition;  yet,  from  his  industry 
and  fervour,  making  a  deeper,  if  not  a  wider,  impression  on  the. 
public  of  Germany,  and  certainly  far  more  generally  read  and 
understood  in  Europe.  These  men,  so  closely  united  in  some 
points,  and  so  very  di£ferent  in  others,  had  not  altogether  harmo- 
nized on  their  first  meeting;  Goethe  even  thought  that  some  of 
the  doctrines  in  Schiller's  *'  Essay  on  Dignity  and  Grace"  were 
aimed  at  himself;  and  as  the  one  resided  in  his  civil  capacity 
at  Weimar,  while  the  other  was  attached  to  the  university  of 
Jena,  considerable  time  had  elapsed  without  materially  altering 
the  terms  of  mere  acquaintance  on  which  they  stood.  The  cir^ 
cumstance  which  brought  them  into  that  union  which  |ave  rise  to 
these  letters,  and  to  which  both  acknowledge  their  obligation^r 
many  important  reciprocal  benefits,  was  Schiller's  undertakin^Be 
literary  and  philosophical  periodical  already  mentioned,  ("  The 
Hours,")  with  the  view  of  counteracting,  in  some  measure,  the 
fialse  principles  in  philosophy,  taste,  and  morals,  which  about  that 
time,  (1794,)  disgraced  the  literature  of  Germany,  in  common, 
indeed,  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  coopera* 
tionof  Fichte  and  Jacobi  in  the  philosophical  department,  of  the 
Schlegek  in  the  critical,  and  of  Meyer  in  matters  relating  to  art, 
had  been  secured;  Schiller,  who  had  already  shown  that  he  could 
pass  from  poetry  to  philosophy,  and  from  philosophy  to  history, 
was  himself  a  host.  But  Schiller  felt  the  want  of  some  one  who 
would  teach  the  public  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  and 
who  with  his  lighter  productions  would  counteract  the  too- didactic 
tendencies  of  his  other  coadjutors^  This  assistant  he  sought  and 
readily  found  in  Goethe. 

From  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance  to  the  death  of 
Schiller,  in  1805,  these  two  great  men  continued  in  almost  daily 
correspondence;  communicating  to  each  other  the  projects  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  soliciting  or  giving  advice  on  the  con- 
duct of  their  respective  works,  and  exchanging  opinions  also  on 
general  questions  of  taste  and  literature.     Each  felt  that  the  criti- 
cism or  encouragement  of  the  other  was  the  strongest  incitement 
to  renewed  exertion;   though  the  feeling  with  which   Schiller 
contemplated  some  of  the  productions  of  his  rival  was  occa- 
sionally  blended  with  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  own  performances.   Speaking  of  G.oethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  he  writes,  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  painful  sensation 
I    feel  on  turning  from  a  production  of  this  nature  to  look  into 
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my  own  being.  With  you,  all  is  so  cheerfaU  so  loving,  so  har- 
moniously blended,  so  true  to  hnmantty;  with  me,  every  diing  so 
harsh,  so  rigid  and  abstract,  and  so  unnatural ;  for  all  nature  is 
hypothesis,  and  all  philosophy  antithesis.'^  In  another  letter, 
after  alluding  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Goethe's  mind^  its  intuitiveness,  he  observes ;  "  My  under- 
standing works  rather  by  symbols,  and  thus  I  waver  between  idea 
and  perception,  between  rule  and  sentiment,  between  technicality 
and  genius ;  1  was  surprised  into  poetry  where  I  ought  to  have 
been  philosophical,  and  into  philosophy  where  I  should  have 
poetised.  And  even  now,  imagination  too  often  destroys  my 
philosophy,  and  cold  understanding  my  verse.**  Both  hia  estimate 
of  Goethe's  genius  and  his  own  were  to  a  certain  extent  incorrect, 
though  both  were  also  substantially  true.*  Ooetfae  had  undoabt- 
ediy  succeeded  in  effecting  a  rare  blending  of  all  the  different 
elements  of  feeling,  fancy,  wit,  and  pathos  in  bis  works,  but  he 
had  often  carried  this  principle  of  repose,  and  this  balance  of 
conlrary  qualities,  too  far  for  the  actual  pradtical  efiect  of  hia 
colqiositions,  and  thereby  ^en  to  them  an  Utopian  and  unreal 
aspect  of  tranquillity.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  though  doubt- 
less the  intellect  and  the  imagination  had  never  co-operated  in  his 
mind  with  that  complete  fusion  which  they  had  done  in  diat  of 
Goethe,  had,  on  the  whole,  addressed  himself  with  more  effect 
to  the  mind  of  his  countrymen,  and  if  his  intellectual  armoury 
was  less  numerously  furnished  than  that  of  his  rival,  he  made  up 
for  it  by  the  skill  and  strength  with  which  he  launched  his  weapons. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  intercourse  with  Goethe  was  of 
essential  benefit  to  him  in  that  particular  in  which  be  felt  his 
deficiency ; — the  effecting  a  harmonious  union  of  his  imagination 
with  that  abstract  spirit  of  research  which  too  often  destroyed  the 
creations  of  his  fancy,  even  in  die  moment  of  their  formation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  restless  activity,  the  intensity  and 
fervour  of  Schiller,  exerted  amidst  all  the  depressing  influences  of 
almost  continual  sickness,  together  with  his  lofty  principles  of 
morals  and  criticism,  seem  to  have  imparted  a  no  less  striking  and 
beneficial  influence  to  the  mind  of  Goethe.  "  I  rejoice,"  says  he, 
**  to  tell  you  what  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your  conversation, 
that  I  reckon  those  days  to  have  been  an  epoch  in  my  life,  and  how 
glad  I  am  to  have  proceeded  on  my  way  without  much  encourage- 
ment, since  it  seems  now,  that  after  so  unexpected  a  meeting,  we 
are  destined  to  proceed  together.  I  have  always  valued  the 
honest  and  uncommon  earnestness  which  shows  itself  in  all  you 
have  written  and  done."  He  speaks  still  more  decidedly  on  the 
subject  in  the  late  notices  of  bis  literary  life,  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  42.) 
**  Amidst  this  pressure  of  annoyances,  what  surpassed  all  my  ex- 
pectations was  my  increasing  connection  with  Schiller;  froin  the 
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first  it  was  an  irrepressible  progress  in  philosophical  culture  and 
literary  activity;  the  burst  of  a  new  spring,  in  which  every  twig 
and  seed  shot  forth  with  renewed  activity/'    Of  this  the  newly 
collected  and  arranged  letters  on  both  sides  are  the  best  evidence. 
They  certainly  do  afford  evidence  of  extraordinary  and  most 
varied  literary  activity  on  both  sides.    While  Goethe  is  performing 
his  duties  as  minister,  and  losing  of  course  much  valuable  time  in 
the  ceremonial  of  a  court,  he  is  at  the  same  time  finishing  William 
Meister,  composing  Faust  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  each  a 
master-piece  in  its  way,  throwing  off  innumerable  little  poems, 
many  of  them  gems  of  art,  writmg  philosophical  essays,  trans^ 
lating  plays  and  novels  from  the  French,  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  from  the  Italian ;  criticising,  and  that  carefully  too,  and 
with  many  suggestions  and  alterations  of  his  own,  the  ballads  and 
poems  of  his  friend ;  and  blending  with  all  this  the  study  of  gal- 
vanism, of  a  new  theory  of  colours,  and  of  butterflies.     Nothms, 
in  short,  is  too  exalted  for  him,  nothing  too  insignificant,  in  his 
desire  of  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  mind.     Schiller,  ori  the 
other  band,  confines  himself  a  little  more  to  matters  more  strictly 
literary ;  but  he  supplies,  by  the  most  careful  study  for  each  par- 
ticular subject,  his  want  of  general  preparation ;  if  he  writes  a 
poem,  he  studies  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  or  the 
features  of  the  scene  which  he  describes,  in  order  to  reflect  them 
at  once  with  force  and  with  fidelity.    Many  of  the  most  interesting 
letters  in  these  volumes  relate  to  the  composition  of  his  Wallen* 
stein,  in  which  the  magnitude  and  conflicting  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  he  had  to  deal,  occasioned  the  most  important 
and  repeated  alterations.     Of  Goethe's  works,  that  which  is  most 
frequently  alluded  to  is  Wilhelm  Meister,  which  was  submitted  to 
Schiller  in  its  progress,  and  appears  to  have  been  viewed  by  him 
with  the  greatest  admiration  as  a  whole ;  though  in  reference  to 
particular  parts  he  suggested  many  valuable  corrections  and  im- 
provements, of  which  several  were  adopted  by  Goethe.     Many 
other  interesting  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  these  letters 
relative  to  Faust,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  William  Tell,  Schiller's 
smaller  Poems  and  Ballads,  and  other  works  on  which  the  writers 
were  engaged  during  the  period  to  which  the  correspondence  re- 
lates.     And  to  the  future  biographer  of  either,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly, when  divested  of  the  many  trifling  and  unimportant  matters 
wi^  which  they  are  at  present  clogged,  afford  most  valuable 
materials.     We  would  recommend,  however,  the  addition  of  an 
index   of  subjects,  without  which,  particularly  in  their  present 
form,  reference  to  them  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 
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AaT.  IX.— Der  Aufitand  der  Brauntchwtiger  am  6**"  und  ?"• 
September^    seine    Veranlassuftg   und   seine  ndchsten  Folgen. 
(The  Insurrection  of  the  Brunswickers  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
September,  its  Causes,  and   its    immediate   Consequences.) 
Brunswick.     1850.    8vo. 
Thb  pamphlet  of  which  the  title-page  is  prefixed  to  this  article, 
has  been  lately  published  at  Brunswick  without  a  name.    The 
author  of  it,  however,  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, and  it  contains  a  detailed  and  apparently  impartial  ac* 
count  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  late  expulsion  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Brunswick.    We  will  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  narrative  of  that  remarkable  revolution. 

Few  princes  ever  ascended  a  throne  with  greater  advantages 
than  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick.     Under  the  enlightened  and 
paternal  sway  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  Charles  William  Fer- 
dinand and  Frederick  William,  the  Brunswickers  had  learnt,  not 
only  to  honour  and  revere  their  rulers,  but  to  esteem  and  love 
them^  as  mixing  in  private  with  their  subjects,  and  identifying 
their  own  interest  with  that  of  their  people.     Equally  well  satis- 
fie/}  were  the  citizens  of  Brunswick  with  the  public  administra- 
tion under  the  Regency  of  George  IV.,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Frederick  William  at  Quatre  Bras.     From  experience,  there- 
fore, they  had  reason  to  think  well  of  their  rulers.    Nothing,  ac- 
cordingly, could  exceed  the  loyal  hopes  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
feople  of  Brunswick  at  the  accession  of  the  young  Duke  Charles, 
u  the  tumult  of  popular  joy,  the  suspicions  of  those   were 
drowned  who  thought  that  they  could  trace  in  the  deportment  of 
the  duke  marks  of  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
jects.    The  first  year  of  his  reign  passed  in  apparent  tranquillity, 
but  not  a  day  went  by  which  did  not  damp  the  hopes  and  increase 
the  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  people.     The  taxes  were  either 
increased  or  retained  unaltered;  while  the  expenditure  for  the 
public  benefit  was  diminished.    Faithful  coudsellors  were  dis- 
missed.    The  assembly  of  the  estates,  re-established  during  the 
Regency,  was  not  convened.    The  people  in  vain  looked  for  one 
act  of  the  sovereign  directed  to  the  public  welfare;  nor  had  they 
even  the  poor  consolation  to  think  that  the  misgovemment  was 
owing  to  the  irregular  passions  of  a  youthful  prince,  when  they 
saw  his  deliberate  distrust  and  the  phlegmatic  indifference  of  his 
disposition.     Soon  afterwards,  the  chief  ministers  of  state,  who 
had  earned  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  people,  were  dis- 
missed, and,  with  one  exception,  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  countries  from  the  insults  and  oppression  to  which   thej 
were  exposed  at  home.     It  was  after  the  duke  had  thus  got  rid  of 
the  disagreeable  restraint  of  honest  advisers,  that  he  openly  quar- 
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relied  with  his  former  guardian,  the  late  KiDg  of  England.  This 
indecent  proceeding  was  accompanied  with  a  rescission  of  the  laws 
passed  during  the  last  year  of  the  Regency,  and  a  plain  avowal 
never  to  recognise  the  representative  constitution,  re-established 
during  that  administration.  A  set  of  servile  flatterers  now  rose 
in^o  the  favour  of  the  duke.  Foreign  parasites,  prostitute  writers, 
lawyers  and  professors  of  low  reputation,  obtained  the  highest 
posts  of  the  state.  With  these  willing  tools  of  despotism  the 
duke  soon  broke  out  into  acts  of  lawless  violence.  A  young 
man  who  had  passed  some  censure  on  the  theatre,  was,  at  the 
command  of  the  duke,  thrown  into  prison,  and  detained  there  fqr 
several  weeks.  The  citizens  began  to  tremble  for  their  personal 
safety,  an<)  to  communicate  their  fears  to  confidential  friends.  To 
prevent  such  expressions  of  alarm,  police  agents  were  sent  about 
m  secret — letters  were  opened  and  read  in  the  private  cabinet  of 
the  duke.  To  be  favoured  or  countenanced  by  the  prince,  once 
the  highest  favour,  was  now  the  greatest  misfortune,  as  it  was 
surely  followed  by  universal  distrust  and  aversion.  But  no  mear 
sures  of  the  government  were  more  unpopular  than  its  financial 
regulations.  Although  many  oflSces,  even  m  the  courts  of  justice, 
were  left  unfilled,  and  a  parsimony  very  different  from  a  wise 
economy  introduced  into  the  public  expenditure,  the  public  bur- 
dens were  not  only  not  diminished,  but  increased;  and  taxes 
seemed  only  destined  either  to  increase  the  duke's  treasure,  or  to 
buy  up  newspapers.  By  these  acts  of  rapacious  extortion  and 
short-sighted  avarice  many  opulent  families  were  driven  from  the 
capital;  the  poor  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  the  rent  of 
bouses  fell  a  third,  their  value  one  half;  and  the  sums  expended 
upon  public  works  and  improvements  were  still  further  reduced. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unjust  appropriation  of  the  taxes,  the  duke 
next  raised  lar^e  sums  by  a  sale  of  public  lands,  which  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  Duke  William  Ferdinand. 
Bitter,  a  man  who  had  risen  into  high  ofiice  from  being  a  com- 
mon clerk,  and  was  employed  by  the  duke  in  opening  private 
letters,  had  full  powers  for  effecting  these  sales;  and  was  paid  by 
a  percentage  on  the  purchase  monies,  and  a  permission  to  receive 
gifts  from  the  purchasers,  it  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the 
other  illegal  and  outrageous  measures  of  the  duke.  Men  of  rank 
and  station  were  wantonly  insulted  and  driven  into  banishment ; 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Estates  were  annoyed  with  petty 
persecii^tions ;  just  punishments  were  improperly  remitted;  the 
sentences  of  the  regular  courts  of  justice  were  attacked,  and  the 
Estates  were  not  convened.  When  at  last  this  assembly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  right,  met  without  suqimohs  from 
the  sovereign,  in  May,  1829,  the  duke  applied  without  success  to 
the  German  Diet  for  an  abrogation  of  the  law  for  the  assembling 
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of  the  Estates,  which  produced  an  open  breach  with  the  Diet, 
and  destroyed  all  hope  in  his  subjects  of  his  ever  exercising  a  legal 
and  constitutional  rule. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  hanging 
over  his  head«  the  duke  left  Brunswick  in  the  early  part  of  1890. 
The  country  was  suffering  from  the  various  evils  of  the  most  de- 
plorable misgovemment ;  anxiety,  mistrust,  despondency,  alarm, 
distress,  every  where  prevailed.  As  was  expected,  the  absence  of 
the  duke  tempted  him  to  measures  which  might  have  endangered 
his  personal  safety  if  he  had  been  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
were  to  suffer  by  them.  The  Cammer-Collegium,  a  high  board 
of  administration,  was  remodelled,  contrary  to  the  law  which  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  Estates,  and  was  filled  with  men  of  the 
desired  subserviency.  Even  new  tribunals  were  erected,  so  as  to 
make  the  administration  of  justice  dependent  on  the  duke's  will. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  all  public  ser- 
vants from  being  absent  from  their  place  of  residence  a  single 
night  without  perminsion.  In  some  matters  the  ministers  had  no 
discretion  without  receiving  instructions  from  Paris,  to  the  ^at 
hindrance  and  embarrassment  of  public  business :  in  others.  Bitter, 
who  was  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  duke,  had  full 
powers,  and  chiefly  in  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  The  grants 
which  had  always  to  that  time  been  annually  made  for  agricul- 
tural works  were  for  the  first  time  withheld,  and  immense  sums 
of  public  money  sent  to  be  squandered  at  Paris* 

Such  was  the  state  and  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Bruns- 
wick people,  when  they  received  the  news  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. All  were  naturally  eager  to  learn  how  this  event  would 
influence  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign.  They  soon  heard  that 
the  duke  had  fled  from  Paris,  on  foot,  attended  by  a  single 
oflScer,  and  that  after  a  walk  of  several  hours,  he  had  hurried  to 
Brussels  in  a  miserable  carriage.  All  his  money  and  treasures  had 
been  left  in  the  custody  of  another  officer,  who  was  forced  to  give 
up  most  of  the  arms  to  the  people  of  Paris,  but  saved  the  odier 
effects  without  any  loss.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  the  citizens  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  expected  that  the  duke  would  cross  to  Eng- 
land, heard  that  he  had  arrived  that  morning  in  his  own  city, 
attended  only  by  a  Frenchman  named  AUoard,  having  travelled 
on  horseback,  and  had  reached  his  castle,  unobserved,  by  a  back- 
way.  Bitter,  the  duke's  favourite,  in  vain  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  illuminate  their  houses  at  the  return  of  Uieir 
sovereign ;  and  a  procession  of  torch-bearers,  composed  of  the 
lowest  public  servants  and  other  dependant  persons,  alone,  amidst 
the  silence  of  the  crowd,  saluted  the  duke  with  a  few  faint  shouts 
when  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace. 
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The  duke  immediately  after  bis  return  appeared  to  aolicipate  a 
repetition  of  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Paris.  He 
went  to  the  theatre  by  a  circuitous  way;  he  rode  out  armed  with 
pistols ;  and  one  day  when  a  wheel  came  off  his  carriage,  and  some 
foot-passengers  called  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  mistaking 
their  exclamations  for  seditions  cries,  he  took  reiuge  in  a  neigh*- 
bouring  house.  It  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  pre*- 
pared  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  The  Baron  von  Sierstorpff, 
who  had  been  illegally  banished  from  the  territory  of  Brunswick, 
and  was  expected  to  return  under  a  decision  of  the  German  Diet, 
was  to  be  received  with  some  public  rejoicings  by  his  neighbours. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issura  by  the  duke,  that  in  this  case  the 
military  were  to  fire  grape-shot  into  the  crowd — orders  which  the 
consequent  absence  of  Sierstorpff  alone  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  duke  was  further  increased  by  his 
breaking  up  a  stud  kept  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses,  which  \vas  sold  to  trading  Jews  at  low  prices.  The 
intimacy  of  an  unknown  foreigner  at  the  palace  likewise  height- 
ened the  suspicions  of  the  people :  and  placards  were  posted  in 
remote  quarters  of  the  city,  complaining  of  want  of  bread,  and 
calling  on  the  duke  to  remain  at  home,  and  dismiss  his  foreign 
favourite. 

At  this  time  an  event  happened  which  nearly  brought  matters 
to  an  issue  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  revolu- 
tions, though  made  for  great  objects,  often  arise  immediately  from 
unimportant  circumstances.  The  vice-master  of  the  horse,  yob 
Oeynhausen,  an  officer  of  old  standing,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Waterloo,  and  generally  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  was,  even  at  the  duke's  table,  assailed  with  the  most  humi^ 
liating  reproaches.  The  old  soldier,  overcome  with  mortification 
and  anguish  at  such  a  cowardly  insult,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  illness  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  life.  When  he  had  partially 
recovered,  the  duke  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  a  long  visit,  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  former  conversation  was  renewed  in  the 
same  style,  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  unhappy  man  died  the 
next  day.  As  soon  as  the  duke  was  apprized  of  this  event,  he 
hastened  to  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay  almost  warm ;  began 
reviling  the  wretched  man  who  had  just  expired,  ordered  his  re- 
mains to  be  forthwith  removed  from  the  castle,  and  exclaimed, 
that  "  he  must  accustom  himself  to  the  sight  of  dead  bodies.'' 
The  diffusion  of  these  words  through  the  city  naturally  created 
an  instantaneous  alarm.  Every  one  appropriated  to  himself  this 
fearful  prophecy :  and  when  such  was  the  avowed  determination 
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of  the  duke»  all  hopes  of  a  peaceable  arrangement  between  him 
and  his  subjects  were  plainly  at  end. 

Only  one  peaceable  act  followed  this  sad  tragedy.  On  the 
1st  of  September  a  deputation  of  citizens  waited  upon  the  duke 
to  represent  to  him  the  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
necessity  of  convening  the  Estates  in  order  to  consult  with  them 
on  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  general  distress,  as  die  minis- 
ters possessed  neither  the  coofidence  of  the  duke  himself  nor  that 
of  the  people.  The  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  this  application  was, 
that  "  Circumstances  would  ^ive  a  clearer  answer.*' 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  increase  the  watch,  to  recall 
all  soldiers  on  leave  of  absence,  and  to  serve  out  cartridges  to  the 
men.  On  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  sixteen  cannons  with  ammunition 
were  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  barracks.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  no  disturbance  or  riot  on  the  part  of  the  people :  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace  had  been  committed.  But  after  the 
signal  had  been  thus  given  by  the  duke,  the  contest  could  not  long 
be  deferred.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  duke's  carriage  was 
attacked  while  returning  from  the  theatre.  Alloard,  the  favourite^ 
was  mistaken  for  his  master,  and  pulled  back  by  the  crowd,  as  he 
was  mounting  the  steps.  Several  stones  struck  the  carriage,  and 
one  passed  through  the  window ;  but  the  duke  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  castle  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace.  The  crowd 
dispersed  over  the  town  in  separate  bodies,  and  broke  some  lamps 
and  the  windows  of  different  public  buildings.  The  infaptry 
were  soon  seen  marching  from  their  barracks  into  the  castle-yard: 
and  the  duke  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  sword  drawn.  The 
people,  unarmed,  stood  in  crowds  outside  the  castle :  but  nothing 
further  took  place  than  that  Lieutenant-General  von  Herzberg 
was  sent  to  parley  with  them,  and  that  the  duke  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  not  to  order  the  cannon  to  fire  on  the  multitude. 
Ai  last  the  space  near  the  castle  was  cleared  by  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  and  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  7tb  all  was 
quiet. 

Early  in  the  same  day  5500lbs.  of  gunpowder  were,  by  the 
duke's  order,  brought  from  their  usual  place  of  deposit  to  a  church 
within  the  city;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  immediate  remon- 
strance of  a  tradesman,  the  order  was  recalledj  and  the  gun- 
powder restored  to  its  former  magazine. 

At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town, 
with  six  deputies,  appeared  at  the  castle,  and  requested  an  au- 
dience of  the  duke.  They  were  twice  repulsed  by  Bitter  with  the 
answer,  that  the  duke  was  not  yet  dressed :  but,  at  last,  at 
12  o'clock,  they  were  informed  that  in  an  hour's  time  the  duke 
would  grant  them  an  interview.     At  the  appointed  hour,  there- 
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fore,  the  deputation,  having  been  admitted,  represented  to  the 
duke  the  strong  excitement  of  all  classes  of  bis  subjects,  and  the 
necessity  of  some  immediate  measures  to  avert  the  impending 
storm.  They  recurred  to  their  former  petition  for  the  assembling 
of  the  Estates,  and  requested,  as  the  first  step  towards  an  adjust- 
ment, that  the  cannons  should  be  removed  to  the  arsenal.  In 
answer  to  these  proposals,  the  duke  promised,  in  general,  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  labour  to  the  unemployed ;  authorized  the  chief 
magistrate  to  withdraw  the  cannon  into  the  arsenal,  and  gave  into 
his  hands  a  paper  in  which  5000  dollars  were  promised  for  the  in- 
digent,  and  employment  in  some  public  works.  On  the  assembling 
of  the  Estates,  the  duke  was  silent :  but  he  desired  that  no  citi- 
zen should  be  allowed  to  carry  fire-arms,  or  come  near  the  castle, 
adding,  that  he  knew  how  to  defend  his  own  castle,  and  they  had 
only  to  defend  the  rest  of  the  city.  "  The  King  of  France," 
added  the  duke,  "  had  taken  imprudent  measures,  had  not  kept 
his  word,  and  had  thus  offended  his  subjects :  but  that  he  would 
not  adopt  any  half  measures,  and  suffer  things  to  come  to  such  a 
pass  as  at  Pans/^  The  deputation  returned  dissatisfied :  and  a 
proclamation,  announcing  the  results  of  the  negotiation,  was  re- 
ceived with  distrust.  All  the  cannons,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  castle-yard,  were  carried  back  to  the  arsenal,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed. 

On  the  same  morning  the  duke  sent  a  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  street  opposite  the  castle  to  remove  their  effects  from  the 
front  of  their  houses,  as  it  was  intended  to  fire  upon  the  people 
with  grape-shot  on  the  first  symptom  of  a  tumult,  and  no  damage 
would  be  made  good  except  that  done  to  the  buildings.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  this  announcement  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

After  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  the  duke,  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  his  household  and  his  ministers,  communicated  to 
Greneral  von  Herzberg  his  intention  to  repress  any  future  com- 
motion of  the  people  by  military  force.  The  general  represented 
to  the  duke  the  danger  of  such  violent  measures,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  listening  to  the  demands  of  the  citizens:  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  any  of  the  public  buildings  besides  the  castle,  and 
the  inutility  of  holding  that  post  when  the  rest  of  the  town  was 
either  occupied  or  destroyed.  He  also  reminded  his  master,  from 
a  late  example,  of  the  difficulty  of  resisting  a  people  when  all  are 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  duke  inquired  if  he  could 
depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  army.  He  was  answered,  that  the 
officers  knew  only  the  duty  of  obedience,  but,  on  account  of  the 
lil-treatment  which  they  had  of  late  years  received,  the  scantiness 
of  their  pay,  and  the  privations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 
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they  could  not  be  well  affected  to  their  sovereign,  find  that  the 
piivates  could  not  be  expected  to  act  with  zeal  and  determination 
against  a  multitude  formed  of  their  kinsmen  and  friends.  To 
this  statement  the  duke  rejoined,  "  that  it  might  be  true  that  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  liberal  to  the  officers :  it  was  not,  how^* 
ever,  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission :  that  the  public  monies 
were  at  his  disposal:  but  that  the  officers  must  first  fight  for  him 
against  the  rebels,  and  show  that  they  deserved  their  reward/* 
The  general  declined  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  proposal;  and 
the  conversation  here  terminated. 

About  noon  the  duke  was  anxious  and  uneasy,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  and  giving  instructions  to  his  officers.  The  com* 
mander  of  the  artillery  twice  received  orders  to  fire  among  the 
people  at  the  first  disturbance.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
military  again  assembled  in  the  castle-yard :  they  were  distributed 
by  the  duke  himself,  so  as  best  to  defend  the  castle :  the  bodj*- 
guard  was  posted  in  the  castle-garden,  and  all  the  outer  doors  and 
wickets  were  closed.  By  this  time  a  large  crowd  had  assembled 
without  the  gates,  and  after  committing  some  smaller  outrages, 
proceeded,  with  loud  shouts  and  imprecations,  to  attack  the 
Chancery,  or  Archive^Office  (the  Canzlei),  a  building  connected 
with  the  main  body  of  the  castle,  and  two  other  door-ways,  one 
leading  into  the  castle,  the  other  into  the  garden.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  duke,  by  the  representations  of  his  attendants,  was 
convinced,  that  even  if  he  ordered  the  military  to  fire,  his  life 
would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  the  assailants.  While,  therefore,  the  people  were  as 
yet  kept  back  by  the  military,  he  determined  on  instant  flight. 
This  resolution  was  immediately  executed.  Taking  with  him  two 
aides-de-camp,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  the  body  guards,  as  an 
escort,  he  sallied  from  the  garden  just  as  the  people  were  break- 
ing into  it.  He  was  escorted  for  some  miles  on  his  flight  by 
these  regiments ;  and  about  midnight,  neither  disturbed  by  the 
loss  of  his  crown,  nor  the  anxious  conversation  of  his  followers, 
nor  the  si^ht  of  the  flame  of  his  palace  which  lighted  him  from 
his  dominions,  he  unconcernedly  took  leave  of  those  who  returned, 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  away. 

In  the  mean  time  the  effi>rt8  of  the  attacking  party  had  not 
been  relaxed.  The  duke  at  his  departure  had  left  General  von 
Herzberg  with  full  powers  to  act  as  he  might  think  best.  Herz- 
berg  attempted  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  chief  municipal  ma- 
gistrate and  the  civil  force,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  returning  to  the  castle.  The  decision  was 
now  to  be  taken,  whether  the  castle  should  be  defended  or  not. 
With  the  advice,  and  in  accordance  to  the  general  feelings  of  the 
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officers,  he  gave  the  command  to  the  troopa  not  to  Jire^  but  to 
retreat  when  the  crowd  could  not  be  resisted  without  firing.  At 
the  moment  of  the  duke*s  departure  the  Chancery  had  been  forced, 
and  the  entrances  into  the  castle  and  garden  broken  open.  The 
troops  accordingly  withdrew  by  degrees  to  the  back  of  the  castle- 
yard,  and  thence  into  the  gardens.  The  fire  now  burst  forth  from 
the  windows  of  the  Chancery ;  in  wxk  had  the  chief  magistrate 
attempted  to  check  the  fury  of  the  multitude ;  nothing  could  be 
beard  but  the  yells  and  imprecations  of  the  victorious  besiegers. 
The  right  wing  of  the  castle,  in  which  were  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  duke,  was  next  on  fire :  every  thing,  of  whatever  kind, 
found  in  them,  was  tlirown  out  of  window,  and  eagerly  destroyed. 
The  chief  magistrate  wished  to  use  the  fire-engines,  which  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  burghei^guards,  but  a  thousand  voices 
exclaimed  that  the  engines  would  be  broken  if  the  attempt  was 
made;  that  the  castle  must  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  By 
midnight  the  fire  had  seized  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  castle« 
The  roof  had  not  yet  fallen  in,  but  blazed  on  high,  throwing  a  red 
glare  on  the  castle-yard  and  all  the  neighbouring  buildings.  The 
iire-engines  were  now  used  for  securing  the  houses  of  thecitiaens/ 
which  were  endangered  by  the  intense  heat  of  so  vast  a  conflagra- 
tion^ In  this  work  both  soldiers  and  citizens  joined.  In  the 
midst  of  the  stunning  noise  caused  by  the  crackling  of  the  flames, 
the  crash  of  the  falling  walls,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infuriated 
crowd,  and  impeded  by  the  concourse  of  men,  some  plundering, 
some  saving  from  destruction,  Herzber^  contrived  to  preserve 
many  of  the  most  precious  effects  contained  in  the  castle,  and 
particularly  the  contents  of  the  treasury.  Numerous  valuable 
articles  and  papers  were  the  next  day  restored  to*  the  proper  an-^ 
tfaorities.  It  was  not  till  break  of  day  that  fire-engines  could  be 
brought  into  the  castle-yard,  and  even  then  the  offer  ^f  four  days' 
wages  would  not  persuade  any  of  the  crowd  to  join  in  working- 
them.  At  last,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  flames  would 
spread  from  the  left  wing  of  the  castle  tothe  adjoining  houses, 
some  few  hands  gave  assistance.  But  it  was  not  till  near  noon 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  military,  the  fire  was  completely  extin- 
guished ;  after  the  right  wing,  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  ducal  castle  had  been  destroyed. 

Xhe  chief  magistrate  now  perceived  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  Burgher-guard,  before  the  lower  classes  could  proceed  to  other 
acts  of  violence,  unconnected  with  the  expulsion  of  the  reigning 
dake,  and  not  prompted  by  the  desire  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
an  oppressor.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  body  of  1800  men  was 
organized,  and  at  seyen  oVlock  in  the  evening  the  most  profound 
tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  city. 
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On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  the  Estates  met  and  debated; 
and  in  a  declaration  of  the  9th  of  September,  the  assembling  of 
the  whole  body  was  promised  within  a  short  time.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  vacant  throne.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  William,  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  duke.  An  ad- 
dress,  inviting  him  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Brunswickera, 
and  by  his  presence  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
social  union,  was  prepared  for  signature,  and  numerously  signed. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  Duke  William  made  his  public  entry 
into  the  town,  amidst  the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  the 
people.  He  soon  addressed  his  new  subjects  in  a  proclamation; 
new  ministers  were  appointed;  and  in  the  space  of  a  week  the 
general  tranquillity  was  so  far  restored,  that  all  persons  had  re« 
turned  to  their  usual  occupations  and  amusements.* 

The  revolution  of  Brunswick,  no  less  than  those  of  Saxony  and 
Belgium,  was  the  child  of  the  French  revolution  of  July  last. 
Although  in  all  three  cases,  and  particularly  the  first,  the  govern* 
ment  had  been  most  oppressive  both  from  the  interest  and  igno« 
ranee  of  the  rulers,  the  oppression  would  doubtless  have  been 
endured,  if  the  people  had  not  been  roused  to  resistance  by  a 
sympathy  with  the  French,  and  the  example  of  their  successful 
conflict  with  the  military .f  It  was  said,  we  believe,  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  the  Russian  constitution  was  a  *'  despotisme  Umii6 
par  I'assassiaat.''  The  four  revolutions  of  the  last  six  months 
must  constantly  and  forcibly  remind  all  monarchs,  whether  con- 
stitutional or  absolute,  that  if  all  laws  are  trampled  upon,  their 
.  power  is  at  least  limited  by  insurrection.  The  memory  of  these 
revolutions,  following  each  other  in  such  quick  succession,  will  be 
a  warning  to  all  future  princes,  however  bent  on  arbitrary  nite, 
that  it  is  their  interest  no  less  than  their  duty,  to  respect  the 
written  laws,  the  established  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  their  subjects — 
**  Ne  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 
CoDcitet,  imperiumqae  frangat.*^ 

*  A  general  persuasion  has  prevailed  in  this  coantrj,  founded  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  to  our  late  king,  that  the  mind  of  the  duke  was,  partially  at  leatsc, 
deranged.    There  is  no  intimation  of  soch  a  suspicion  in  the  pamphlet  which  we  liave 
reviewed ;  whether  because  the  belief  does  not  eitst  among  his  former  tobjects,  or  out 
of  respect  to  his  brother,  the  reigning  duke,  we  know  not    There  is  certainly  no  part 
of  the  duke*s  conduct,  as  there  represented,  which  might  not  have  been  the  act  of  a 
weak,  selfish,  obstinate  and  unprincipled  man.    An  account  of  his  quarrel  writh  l^is 
guardian,  the  late  King  of  England,  may  be  seen  in  the  Foreign  Review,  No.  VX«  msiA 
the  Annual  Register,  Vol.  LXIX.  p.  2S8. 

t  We  use  this  expression  with  reference  only  to  the  usub  of  the  contest.  Xn  fact. 
the  military  were  not  beaten  by  the  populace  either  at  Paris  or  Branswick.  Xn  the 
one  phice  thejp  retired  for  want  «f  amnwiition  and  provisions ;  in  the  other  they  Tef^aed 
to  ace. 
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All  revolutions,  however  good  and  desirable  the  object  for 
which  they  are  effected,  are  evils  in  themselves.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  the  friends  of  order  and  the  laws  to  set  tlie  example  of 
destroying  that  order  and  breaking  those  laws,  and  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  lowest  ranks  for  that  purpose.  If  the  disease  is 
deadly,  the  remedy  is  also  perilous.  A  double  guilt,  therefore,  is 
incurred  by  rulers  such  as  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Charles  X. 
that  by  their  roisgovernment  they  not  only  inflict  great  sufferings 
on  their  subjects,  but  drive  the  people  to  relieve  their  sufferings 
by  a  desperate  remedy;  when  recourse  is  had  to  that  summumjus 
to  which  all  laws  must  indeed  bend,  but  which  is  never  resorted 
to  without  destruction  of  property  and  life<^tbe  disturbance  of 
credit — the  suspension  of  commerce— and  confiscations,  banish-! 
ments  and  executions  for  political  opinions  and  crimes. 

When  a  nation  has  past  safely  through  such  a  crisis,  and  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  both  of  the  disease  aiid  the  cure,  it  is 
the  part  of  all  honest  men,  who  wish  well  to  their  coimtry,  to 
attentpt  to  perpetuate  the  constitution  in  its  new  form,  and  to 
withstand  a  counters-revolution.      These  considerations  should 
weigh  not  only  with  native  statesmen,  but  also  with  foreign  courts : 
nor  can  any  thing  but  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  justify  an 
interference  to  restore  a  fallen  dynasty  or  a  deposed  monarch.  In 
the  case  of  Brunswick  there  seem  to  be  the  strongest  reasons 
why  the  German  Diet  and  the  chief  nations  of  Euscijeshould 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  people.     The  reigning  dukel^f  the 
ancient  dynasty,  and  now  rules  by  the  free  choice  of  his  subjects; 
the  deposed  sovereign  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  cruel,  heartless 
and  incorrigible  tyrant ;  and  the  territory  of  Brunswick  is  of  so 
snaall  an  extent  that  the  changes  in  its  internal  government  cannot 
be  of  much  importance  to  foreign  nations.     We  have  therefore 
seen  with  sincere  pleasure  the  recent  communication  of  the  King 
of  England  to  the  Estates  of  Brunswick,  that  "  they  may  look  to 
him  for  protection  and  aid  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  of 
their  just  grievances,  and  that  he  will  proceed  to  take  such  mea- 
sures  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  to  his  beloved  nephew, 
Duke  William,  the  rights  of  sovereignty."    This  declaration  of  a 
powerful  and  beneficent  monarch  cannot  fail  (whatever  may  be 
the  secret  wishes  of  the  German  courts)  to  secure  the  reipning 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  his  throne,  and  to  save  the  Brunswickers 
from  a  second  infliction  of  their  former  oppressor. 
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Art.  X.— 1.  Lafayette  en  Amerique  en  1824  et  1825,  ou 
Journal  d^un  Voyage  aux  Etats  Unis,  Par  M.  Levasseur, 
Secretaire  du  General  Lafayette.  Paris,  1829.  2  vols.  8vo. 
4.  Lafayette  iu  America  in  1824  and  1825,  or  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  th  United  States.  By  M.  Levasseur,  Secretary  to 
General  Liafayette  during  his  Journey.  Translated  by  J.  D. 
Godmao,  M.  D.  Philadelphia,  1829.  8vo. 
3.  LHtres  *ur  U»  Etais  Urns.    Par  le  Princse  Acbille  MuraU 

Pari«,  1830,  12mo. 
Wx  have  been  siagularly  unforCunate  in  the  class  of  traveUen, 
who  have  professed  to  give  the  English  public  infomation  en 
the  Sttbjeot  of  America.  While  our  Cbrkes,  our  Burckhanksi 
and  our  Deobams,  men  on  whose  candour  and  powers  of  observa* 
Im  we  could  implicitly  rely,  have  explored  every  other  part  of 
the  globe  with  the  minutest  attention,  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
traveller  of  unimpeached  character  for  impartiality  and  accuracy 
has  yet  published  a  volume  on  the  United  States,  which  has  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  called  philosophical.  Perhaps,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  less  necessary  that  we  should  have  any  direct  or  muiute 
accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  An  acute  observer 
of  human  affairs  would  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  people  without  them.  He  has  only  to  consider  (a  difficult 
task  we  allow)  what  would  be  the  condition  of  man  in  a  highly 
civilised  state,  untouched  by  die  corruptions  of  fashion,  unbiassed 
by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  his  faculties  allowed  to  expand  free 
from  those  checks  which  the  mannerism  of  long  establidbed 
governments  and  the  despotism  of  opinion  impose  among  our^ 
selves,  excepting  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security 
of  his  person  and  property.  This  possibility  of  duly  appreciating 
the  American  character  and  condition,  by  means  of  a  simple 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  their  govern- 
ment is  founded,  seems  to  have  struck  Talleyrand  in  a  letter  to 
Madame  de  Stael  from  the  United  States. 

•'  J'avois  envie,"  he  observes,  "  d'ecrire  quelque  chose  sor  TAmc- 
tique  et  de  voqs  Tenvoyer  3  mais  je  me  suis  apercu  que  c'etoxt  un  projet 
insensfe.    Je  renvoie  le  pen  d'ohservations  que  j'ai  firites  anx  conversa- 
tions que  j'espere  avoir  qnelqae  jonr  dans  les  longoes  soirees  avec  vons. 
L'Amerique  est  oomme  tons  les  autres  pays  :  il  y  a  quelqaes  grands  faits 
que  tout  le  monde  connait,  et  avec  lesqaels  on  pent  d'un  cabinet  de  Co- 
penhague  deviner  TAmerique  toute  enti^re.     Vous  savez  quelle  est  la 
forme  du  gouvemment ;  vous  savez  qu*il  y  a  de  grands  et  imuieiises 
terrains  inhabites,  oh  efaacun  pent  acquerir  nne  propri6t6  It  ud  prix  qui 
n*a  aucuD  rapport  avec  les  terres  d*£urope:  vous  connaissez  la  nou- 
veaute  du  pays,  point  de  capitaux,  et  beaucoup  d'ardeur  pour  faire  for- 
tune, point  de  manufactures,  parceque  la  main-d'wuvre  y  est  et  7 
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encore  loDg-temps  trap  cb(re.    Combinez  tout  cds,  et  Youp  savez 
TAiDerique  xnieux  que  fa  majority  des  voyageurs." 

We  would  not  have  it  .supposed  thai  it  ia  our  iotention  or  re- 
comaiendaUon  to  discard  or  under-rate  the  aceouuts  of  travelleni* 
iu  estimating  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  United 
States,  but  ive  think  that  this  principle  may  be  safely  opposed  to 
the  assertions  of  the  Americans  themselves,  that  they  are  the 
most  difficult  peo|Je  in  the  world  to  understand.  On  the  coqf 
trary  we  consider  them  the  most  easy.  They  have  none  of  the  ar- 
tificial distinctions  of  rank,  none  of  the  multifarious  restiictians 
wbiob,  in  the  Old  World,  warp  and  oppose  tfae  developments  of  the 
ktuoao  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obstacles  to  all  a  prim 
fcasoniogs  on  political  subjects.  The  Americans  ai«  left  by  their 
gavernment  in  a  stale  of  nature,  or  nearly  so :  we  do  not  use  the 
phraae  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  on  die  contrary  as  implying  tlie 
iiigheat  praise  to  their  riders :  our  definition  of  a  good  govern- 
ment bemg,  that  it  is  one  that  leaves  its  subjecto  in  a  sUte  of 
nalurai  and  uncontrolled  freedom,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preaervation  of  peaoe  and  the  maintenance  of  justice.  Such  is, 
or  we  ought  rather  periiaps  to  say,  such  teas,  with  some  ei^cep- 
4ioos^  tfae  condition  of  the  American  people,  for  they  have  lately 
be^un  to  swerve  from  that  wise  course  which  had  hitherto  marked 
their  conduct. 

Captain  Basil  HaU  is  the  latest  of  our  own  travellers  in  the 

United   States,  who  has  favoured    us  with  his  observations. 

Captain  Hall  is  an  aUe  and  accomplished  man,  who,  we  have  no 

doubt,  wrote  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  believed  himself  to  be  as 

free  from  prejudice  as  he  says  he  was ;  but  an  impartial  reader 

cao  hardly  rise  from  a  perusal  of  his  work,  without  concurring 

in  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  American  reviewers,  that  "  he  was 

nnder  the  influence  of  a  feeling,  which  utterly  incapacitated  him 

horn  seeing  the  country  as  it  is.''    He  has  consequently  been 

led  into  innumerable  errors,  which  have  been  exposed  in  detail^ 

though  in  a  spirit  far  removed  from  that  of  fairness  or  impaf* 

tiality,  in  a  pamphlet  lately  published  in  this  country.*     We 

trust  that  the  observations  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make 

in  tfae  course  of  this  article  will  be  such  as  not  to  lay  us  open  to 

similar  imputations.     We  do  not  mean  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 

topics  suggested  by  the  two  works  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed, 

but  shall  draw  freely  from  other  sonrces,  and  also  endeavour  to 

turn   to  account  the  opportunities  derived  from  some  personal 

acquaintance  with  the  subject.    But  we  must  first  say  a  word 

or  tviro  on  the  books  before  us. 

*  A  Review  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Tra?els  b  North  America.    By  an  Ameiicau. 

Ott 
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M.  Levasseur  accompanied  General  Lafayette  in  the  capaeitj  of 
secretary,  in  the  visit  which  the  General  paid  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  years  1SS4  and  1 895,  at  the  invitation  of  die  CoDgresa.  On 
his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of  this  interesting  exj^itiout  of 
which  the  original,  and  a  translation,  published  at  Philadelphia, 
'are  now  before  us.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  heart^atinriag 
sight  than  the  spectacle  of  the  friend  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
visiting,  in  his  old  age,  the  scenes  of  his  early  renown,  and»  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  beholding  the  splendid  maturity  of  a  nation, 
in  establishing  whose  liberties  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
It  is  seldom  given  to  man  to  witness  such  a  magnificent  realisation 
of  his  hopes.  Lafayette  had  fought  for  the  United  States  when 
they  contained  but  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  when  tbey  were 
engaged  in  a  war,  the  success  of  which  appeared  almost  hope* 
less,  and  which^  when  their  independence  was  secured,  had  left 
diem  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  impotence,  with  no  other  re- 
sources but  in  the  genius  of  the  people.  Now^  when  he  returned 
to  visit  them  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  three 
^millions  had  increased  to  twelve,  they  possessed  a  territory  equal 
in  extent  to  two  thirds  of  Europe,  their  poverty  was  a  revenue  of 
five  millions  sterling  without  internal  taxes,  and  their  flag  was 
known  and  respected  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Of  course  the  General  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
enthusiasm ;  his  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  his  whole  time  was  taken  up  in 
receiving  addresses,  and  attending^  meetings,  balls  and  dinners, 
given  in  honour  of  his  visit.    Amidst  such  continued  scenes  of 
festivity,  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  M.  Levasseur  to  take  an 
impartial  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  his  book  is 
Gonseqoently  tinged  with  the  agreeable  feelings,  which  he  mast 
inve  experienced  at  so  hospitable  a  reception.     His  account 
must  therefore  be  received  with  caution,  except  in  those  points 
where  he  criticises  what  he  saw;  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons we  put  confidence  in  these  statements,  as  we  do  in  tlie 
few  laudatory  paragraphs  with  which  Captain  Hall  has  inter- 
spersed his  travels:  in  both  cases  they  are  the  evidence  of  an 
unwilling  witness.    ^Fhe  Emperor  Alexander,  when  be  viaited 
England,  surprised  at  the  number  of  well-dressed  persons  that 
crowded  his   steps  wherever  he  went,  asked   where   were    the 
canmlkl    M.  Levasseur,  less  shrewd  than  the  autocrat,  seeois 
to  have  almost  persuaded  himself  that  there  really  were  none  in 
America.    The  quantity  of  unappropriated  land  must  doubtless 
cause  their  number  to  be  infinitely  fewer  than  in  old  countries, 
but  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  which  reckons 
under  200,000  inhabitants,  31,000/.  is  sometimes  expended  in  a 
single  year  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  ought  to  make  us  hesi* 
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Ute  in  believiag  in  the  non-eidstence  of  pauperism  among  our 
Transatlantic  brethren.* 

The  unpretending  letters  of  M.  Achille  Murat,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Kiog  of  Naples^  are  written  in  an  amusing  style,  with 
all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman*  and  with  a  fair  mixture  of  can- 
dour and  impartiality.  Having  lost  all  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
his  fiither's  crown,  he  collected  the  scattered  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, naturalized  himself  in  America,  and  is  now  a  slave-h<dding 
proprietor  in  the  state  of  Florida. 


There  is  not  a  little  to  excite  the  anotir-propre*of  England  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  United  States,  particularly  when  we 
compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  ill-starred  colonies  of 
Spain.  In  the  former  case,  we  see  the  seeds  of  liberty,  which 
ourselves  have  sown,  flourishing  with  unrivalled  luxuriance,  and 
the  tide  of  civilization,  to  which  we  have  given  the  first  impulse, 
rolling  on  with  continually  increasing  force,  carrying  our  name 
and  language  over  the  alnsost  boundless  regions  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  Spanish  part  of  America,  since  the  inhabitants 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  revolution  has 
succeeded  revolution  with  awful  rapidity;  the  state  of  ignorance 
and  debasement  in  which  Aey  were  kept  is  now  visited  on  the 
unhappy  colonists  themselves  as  well  as  on  Spain,  who,  by  obsti* 
nately  refusing  to  recognise  their  independence,  deprives  herself 
of  those  advantages  which  she  might  derive  from  their  commerce, 
small  as  those  advantages  are  to  what  they  might  have  been,  had 
she  acted  from  the  beginning  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  England. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  joining  in  those  anticipations  which 
the  prognosticators  of  evil  and  abettors  of  despotism  are  for  ever 
ringing  in  our  ears.  It  is  diflicult  to  collect  authentic  accounts 
of  Uie  state  of  Spanish  America  before  the  revolutions,  but  from 
the  slight  grounds  we  have  for  forming  an  opinion,  we  should 
doubt  whether  the  disturbances  that  ensue  from  their  present 
nitarchical  liberty  are  greater  than  the  miseries  which  were  in- 
flicted by  the  murders,  robberies,  legal  confiscations  and  execu- 
tioiis,  which  resulted  from  the  protection  of  Spain. 

The  state  of  the  laws  and  judicial  polity  of  the  United  States 
is,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  to  Englishmen  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest 
Surfce,  in  his  speech  on  American  conciliation,  said  of  his 
American  contemporaries, ''  in  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.''    This  is  still  substantially  true ; 

*  BCVickai^i  InlTodoctory  Lector^  on  PoUtlcal  Eoonony,  delitered  in^ColombU 
CoHegf  •  New  York. 
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their  descendants  have  translated  Bjnkershoek,  Martens,  Pothier, 
and,  in  fact,  we  believe  the  greatest  part  of  ftie  continental  jurists, 
and  added  to  them  vahiabie  notes,  while  several  periodical  pub- 
lications are  specially  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  legal  questions. 
Deriving  their  laws  from  the  same  sonrces  as  our  own,  the  traces 
6t  the  feudal  times,  so  indelibly  marked  on  the  whole  system  of 
English  jurisprudence,  were,  at  the  period  of  their  revofirtioii, 
equally  promment  in  the  American.  It  becomes  tometjnta^  a 
subject  of  no  slight  importance,  particularly  when  we  are  enAea^ 
vouring  to  remove  those  blemishes  which  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  manners  have  caused  in  our  laws,  to  investigate  by 
^hat  means  those  which  were  equally  felt  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  have  been  got  rid  of.  We  are  confident  that  a 
richer  harvest  than  is  commonly  imagined  may  be  gathered  by 
the  legal  inquirer,  from  a  consideration  of  the  several  judidd 
systems  in  the  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union.  The  constitnttoo 
of  the  Union  guarantees  to  each  individual  state  a  repubtican 
form  of  government,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  form  m 
member  of  the  confederacy.  Consequently  the  main  fbiitvtreB 
of  each  of  the  state  governments,  that  is,  the  governor,  the  Bentttt, 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  as  well  as  the  general  mode  rf 
electionsi  being  the  same,  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  Crtfni- 
nal  and  civil  laws  may  be  more  accurately  judged  than  in  the 
case  of  Europe,  where  the  dissimilarity  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  language  and  mannera, 
Oppose  far  greater  obstacles  to  our  endeavours  to  discover  the  real 
excellencies  of  the  several  systems. 

In  conformity  with  that  apathetic  spirit,  with  which  English- 
men, we  know  not  why,  have  usnally  regarded  every  thing  relating 
to  the  United  States,  little  is  known  among  us  of  the  numerotts 
ftmeliorations  of  our  law,  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Americans.  Perhaps  it  may  be  little  flattering  to  our  pride 
to  see  our  ancient  colonists  so  much  in  advance  of  ourselvea  in  die 
application  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  practice.  Some 
there  are  doubtless  among  us  who  imagine  that  little  is  to  be  gsiAerf 
in  any  poitit'of  view  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  legal  syatem 
of  America ;  but  whether  pride  Or  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  Ifak 
indifference^  we  submit  that,  consMering  the  source  from  whence 
h  h^s  sprung,  a  system  cannot  be  undeserving  of  our  attention,  to 
which  M.  Comte,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  polttical 
writers  of  the  day,  and  who  at  least  will  be  taken  as  an  impafCtri 
witness,  has  applied  the  following  brilliant  eulogy  n-** 

"  No8  theories  les  plus  brillantes  sont,  sous  le  rapport  des  institntioDs, 
de  beanoottp  en  arrifre  des  pratiques  Amiriealaes;  lea  legMateM  de 
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rAineriqtie  o&t  exfaat6,  sans  violenoe  et  presqne  sans  effortt^  ce  qat  les 
phiiosopfaes  anciens  on  modernes  n*aiiraient;  pas  ot^  coDcetmr,** 

A  useful  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  American  law  has 
lately  been  f^ubliahed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Parkea^  of  Birming- 
Ihuii^  in  a  aingle  octavo  Toluoie.  It  contains  the  statutes  ami 
erders  of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  statute  law  of  real  pro* 
perty  in  the  State  of  New  York :  the  author  has  prefixed  to  this  a 
short  but  clear  account  of  the  equity  jurisdictions  and  law  of  real 
property,  as  it  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  shall  tnake  considerable  use  of  this  introduction  in  the 
following  observations  on  American  jurisprudence. 

It  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  Mr.  Humphreys^  in  his 
able  work  on  real  property,  jpointed  out  the  defects  of,  and  sug- 
gested remedies  in  the  English  system.  These  defects^  which  ex* 
isted  equally  in  the  American  laws,  have  lon^  since  been  removed, 
while  interminable  delay  seems  to  characterise  every  endeavour  at 
a  similar  reformation  of  our  own.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Parkes, 
as  a  singular  fact,  and  we  may  add  not  a  little  humiliating,  that 
the  parliamentary  reports  and  discussions  on  the  English  Court  of 
Chancerv  have  actually  been  of  more  use  to  the  Americans  than 
to  ourselves. 

Though  in  the  charters  which  were  granted  to  the  original  colo- 
nists, the  feudal  rights  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil  were  formally 
recognized,  yet  even  then,  for  all  purposes  of  enjoyment  and  alien- 
ation, the  lands  were  really  allodial ;  by  a  statute  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence,  this  allodial  title  of  the  proprietor  in 
his  lands  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  thus  those  numer- 
ous sources  of  litigation,  which  jproceed  from  our  absurd  adhe- 
rence to  the  forms  required  by  the  obligations  of  military  fealty, 
are  among  our  ancient  colonists  entirely  removed;  for  though 
lawa  distinctly  recognizing  this  principle  have  not  (as  far  as  we 
are  aware)  been  passed  in  all  the  other  states,  yet  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  allodial  right  of  the  landed  proprietor  is  formally 
established.  The  grievances  resulting  from  our  system  of  copy- 
holds and  manorial  services,  from  uses  and  trusts,  from  the  inca* 
pacity  of  married  women  to  convey,  from  the  necessity  which  ex- 
Mta  with  us  of  naming  the  heirs  of  the  alienee  in  all  alienations  in 
perpetuity,  and  from  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  fines  and  reco- 
yeries,  are  in  America  either  considerably  ameliorated  or  entirely 
7enx>ved.  The  state  of  the  law  respecting  estates  tail  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Duponceau's  "  Dissertation 
on  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,''  quoted 
by  Mr.  Parkes. 
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"  Of  estates  tail  in  the  several  Stales  of  the  Unum.  In  four  states 
these  estates  were  never  known  to  have  been  in  existence,  viz.  Vermont, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana.  In  one,  viz.  South  Carolina,  the  statute 
de  donis  never  was  in  force,  but  fees  conditional  at  common  law  prevail. 
In  twelve  they  have  been  abolished,  or  converted  by  statutes  into  fee  sim- 
ple absolute,  viz.  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Missouri,  Tenessee,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  Alabama,  Mississipi,  and 
New  Jersey;  but  in  the  last  four  a  species  of  esUte  tail  still  exists,  being 
for  the  life  of  one  donee,  or  a  succession  of  donees  then  living.  In  six 
they  may  be  barred  by  deed,  acknowledged  before  a  court  or  some  ma- 
gistrate, viz.  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Mary-< 
land,  and  Delaware;  but  in  the  last  four  they  may  also  be  barred  by  fine 
and  common  recovery.  And  in  one  only  do  tbey  exist  as  in  En^nd, 
with  all  their  peculiar  incidents,  viz.  New  Hampshire.** 

All  the  improvementa  that  Mr.  Brouji^bani  desired  reapectiog 
the  conveyances  of  estates  held  by  married  women  in  their  owe 
right,  or  in  which  they  would  be  dowable,  have  been  effected.^ 
l^e  absurd  doctrine  of  tacking,  by  which  a  second  mortgagee,  if 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  prior  charge  when  he  advanced  his  money, 
may,  with  us,  by  getting  an  assignment  of  any  legal  interest  ante- 
rior to  the  first  mortgage,  take  precedence  of  the  first  mortgagee, 
has  been  utterly  exploded,  and  the  simple  rule  of**  qui  prior  eat 
tempore,  potior  est  jure,"  is  every  where  observed. 

The  absurd  rule  in  our  law,  by  which,  if  an  estate  is  given  to  a 
plurality  of  persons,  without  adding  any  explanatory  words,  they 
become  joint  tenants  of  the  lands,  has  been  remedied  in  the 
United  States  by  the  obvious  plan  of  reversing  the  rule,  as  in 
nearly  every  case  the  interest  of  the  parties  requires  that  they 
should  have  a  tenancy  in  common  and  not  a  joint  tenancy* 

''  In  New  York  and  Delaware,  estates  conveyed  to  executors  and 
trustees  are  excepted  from  the  rule  of  construction  introduced  by  statute. 
The  propriety  of  this  exception  is  obvious.  The  actual  law  of  New 
York  and  Delaware,  both  with  regard  to  the  general  principle  and  the 
exceptions,  coincides  exactly  with  the  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, who  says, '  where  land  is  aliened  to  two  or  more  jointly,  whether 
with  or  without  distinction  of  shares  or  interests,  or  in  whatever  terms, 
the  share  of  each  of  them,  upon  his  death,  shall  pass  to  his  real  repre- 
sentatives, and  not  to  any  surviving  proprietor,  unless  an  express  right  of 
survivorship  be  given,  or  in  the  case  of  active  trustees.*  "f 

The  custom  of  primogeniture,  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  English 
system,  would  of  course  cause  the  American  law  of  descent  to  be 
in  great  measure  inapplicable  in  England;  still,  however,  the 
Americans  have  introduced  several  improvements  in  the  law  of 
descent  not  touching  on  this  point,  which  might  be  advantageously 


*  Parket's  Introdoctjon,  p.  77.  f  Ibid«  p,7t. 
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transpltated  to  this  side  of  the  Athintic.  The  English  law,  by 
which  a  parent  cannot  succeed  to  the  son's  estate,  and  which 
requires  a  collateral  heir  to  be  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  ancestor 
djmg  seised,  a  law,  which  Mr.  Humphreys  justly  stigmatizes  as 
''  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  property,  and  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  kindred/'  has  been  abrogated  in  all  the  states.  Black- 
stone's  seventh  canon  of  descent,  by  which  kindred  derived  from 
the  blood  of  the  male  ancestors,  however  remote,  are  admitted 
before  those  from  the  blood  of  the  female,  however  near,  which 
Mr.  Paikes  properly  characterises  as  violating  the  feelings  of 
nature,  is  observed  in  very  few  districts  of  the  Union.  There  is 
no  uniformity,  however,  in  the  several  states  in  the  laws  relating 
to  this  subject:  in  Georgia  a  preference  is  given  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  half*blood  m  the  paternal  line,  while  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  inheritance  is  divided  among  the  next  of  kin  of  equal 
degree  to  the  intestate. 

The  very  obvious  improvement  on  the  English  law,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Humphreys,  which  should  render  the  real  as  well 
as  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  liable  for  his  simple  contract 
debts,  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  most  of  the  states.  Also  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  debtor,  his  real  estate  is  liable  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  except  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  all  travellers 
concur  in  describing  as  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the  Union, 
and  of  which,  it  appears,  the  large  landed  proprietors  have  felt 
that  reluctance,  which  Mr.  Humphreys  anticipates  would  be  felt 
by  ours,  at  a  proposal  of  subjecting  their  real  estates  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  of  every  description. 

M.  Levasseur  was  much  struck,  and  well  he  might  be,  at  the 
absurd  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  incapacitates  a  person 
from  sitting  on  the  bench  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years; 
an  absurdity,  which  could  not  be  more  daringly  exposed,  than  by 
the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  ICent  as  a  commissioner  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  State,  after  he  was  superannuated  as  a  judge. 
This  gentleman,  whose  learning  and  abilities  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  appellation  of  the  Blackstone  of  America,  is  the  author  of 
"  Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  which,  like  the  Commentaries 
of  our  celebrated  English  judge,  were  originally  delivered  in  the 
form  of  lectures  at  Colombia  College.  They  contain  a  full  and 
luminous  account  of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  republic,  and 
though  not  quite  completed,  are  considered,  we  believe,  throughout 
the  States,  as  the  standard  work  on  American  jurisprudence. 

It  is  an  anomalous  circumstance,  that  in  a  land  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  uprightness, 
the  practice  of  gambling  in  lotteries,  and  places  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  which  has  been  some  time  forbidden  in  England,  and 
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ncnv  nppenrB  on  tii«  point  of  meeting  with  a  einilarftte  to  fnmte, 
riiouM  be  saitctioiied  by  legislalive  mithority  in  the  United  States. 
In  New  York,  several  lottery  offices  exist  with  the  connivanoe  of 
government;  the  legislatorei,  it  is  true^  has  forbidden  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones,  but  with  what  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a 
cttlpaMe  weakness,  it  has  reftased  to  withdraw  its  protectkNi 
from  die  old  ones^  on  the  plea  that  they  exist  in  virtneof  privileges 
anterior  to  the  constitution;  the  city  is  consequently  exposed,  in 
the  words  of  M.  Levasseur,  **  to  a  scotti|^  more  temble  than 
drunkenness  or  prostitution,  which  extends  its  ravages  through  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  daily  taints  the  public  morals/'*  New 
Orleans  also  contains  numerous  gambling  estabiishmeBts,  to  whieli 
licenses  are  granted  by  the  gotemmeot  in  the  same  way  as  at 
Paris. 

Shvmy  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  free  persons  of  eolour  form 
a  foul  spot  in  the  picture  of  the  American  Unions  On  diis  sub<« 
ject  we  are  persnftded  there  is  little  accurate  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land. The  travellers  of  our  nation  who  have  visited  the  slave* 
holding  states,  have,  as  far  as  oar  observation  goes,  been  eiffaer 
persons  whose  morbid  horror  of  slavery  has  prevented  them  from 
taking  a  sufficiently  close  view  of  its  state,  or  whose  unfounded 
prejudices  against  the  whole  American  nation  have  utterly  dia^. 

Sialified  them  from  judging  impartially  on  any  subject  relating  to 
at  great  republic.  For  this  reason  we  shall  abstain  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  from  quoting  the  work  of  any  Englishman, 
and  should  have  done  so  even  thou^  we  had  not  been  warned  orf 
its  danger  by  the  sweeping  denanciation  of  M.  Murat,  who  de» 
clares  that  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  there  is  not  a  single  page,  in 
any  English  traveller,  that  has  been  dictated  by  common  sense.'f 
M.  Murat  faimseif,  howcTer,  is  chargeable  with  entertaining  pre- 
judices against  the  English  government,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
not  less  unfounded  than  those  which  he  ascribes  to  our  coun- 
tiymen,  when  he  accuses  it  of  employing  writers  to  exaggerate  die 
evils  of  American  slavery,  with  the  view  of  discouraging  emigra^ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  mistake  into  which,  to  aay 
nothing  of  its  intrinsic  improbability,  be  could  hardly  have  fallen, 
had  he  been  aware  of  the  evils  which  excess  of  population  is  now 
inflicting  ou  England. 

In  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty*four  States  slavery  has  been 
abolished  by  law;  in  the  eleven  others  it  exists  in  fall  Tigcmry 
though  variously  modified  according  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  several  governments.  Much  more  inquietude  is  felt  with 
respect  to  the  free  blacks  than  the 'slaves,  for  there,  as  erery 
—  -  ■-- 
*  Lafayafe  ia  Americai  vol.  i.  p.  124.        f  L«ttMt  rar  lei  Etsii  Uiiii,  p.  114. 
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Hfficte  efeey  the  wUlet  have  an  tt<ic6nquei^bfe  iv^vakH^  to  any 
emnection  or  intercourse  with  persons  of  c6loiir;  aod  An  piifa 
a  complete  check  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races.  Dis- 
content is  not  unfrequently  excited  amongst  the  slaves  by  the 
sight  of  their  black  free  brethren,  who  usually  live  in  a  atate 
of  complete  idleness.  By  a  law  lately  passed  in  the  State  ol 
South  Carolina,  every  traveller  who  enters  that  province  with  a 
black  servant  is  deprived  of  him  on  the  frontiers,  where  he  is  im- 
prisoned, and  only  returned  to  his  master  when  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  State.  The  reason  given  for  the  enactment  of  this  law 
18  the  fear  that  tumults  may  be  excited  among  the  slaves  by  free' 
black  strangers,  who  never  fail  to  talk  to  them  of  liberty**  A 
negK),  wheuier  free  or  enslaved,  cannot  travel  without  a  paasport, 
and  every  white  has  a  ri^bt  to  stop  and  detain  him  in  prison  t  it 
be  is  not  able  to  prove  his  freedom.  The  desire  of  some  States 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  free  blacks  has  induced  them  to  impose 
a  heavy  capitation  tax  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  and  even  to 
authorise  their  sale  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  it.|  Thia  appears 
to  be  a  most  impolitic  measure,  as  without  diminishing  their  num- 
bers in  the  Union,  it  can  only  serve  to  increase  the  dislike  between 
the  two  races;  and  in  case  of  an  insurrection  the  contest  between 
them  would  be  maintained  with  a  more  determined  hate  and 
ferocity^  la  most  of  the  States^  they  may  be  sold  to  pay  the 
rfebts  of  their  ^testers  contracted  before  their  eaeiaitcipationf  and 
even  the  expenses  of  their  imprisonment,  if  th^  shoald  be  detainedl 
while  travelling  for  not  havilif  certificates  of  their  liberty .§  lo 
thirteen  of  the  States,  the  constitution  expressly  forbids  them  to 
▼ote,  and  in  all  the  otbers,  except  Pensylvania  and  New  York, 
they  are  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  special  laws*  Some  of  the 
eottthem  States  have  forbidden  free  negroes  to  enter  their  domains 
under  severe  penalties — a  law  which,  equally  with  some  of  those 
above-mentioned,  has  given  rise  to  long  discussions  as  to  its  con- 
stitational  character.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  de« 
dares  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pri-* 
vileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.^  But  a 
free  negro  of  New  York  is  a  citiaen  of  that  State:  now  we  have 
jttst  seen  that  so  far  from  enjoying  the  pririlege  of  a  citizen  id 
some  of  the  southern  States,  he  is  even  forbidden  to  enter  them — 
a  plain  violation  of  the  constituUon^  In  some  parts,  slaves  are 
only  allowed  to  be  emancipated,  on  tiie  understanding  that  they 
ahall  quit  the  State  immediately  on  obtaining  their  freedom. 
"  On  the  admission  of  Missoari  into  the  Vn\ot,  in  1821,  an  article  of 

«  UtfsyMIe  hi  Atii«tica,  toI.  I.  p,  fOe.  t  LettfM  Mir  Im  EIMI  Vth,  p.  14f. 

t  LettiCB  tor  let  Euto  Umt,  p.  147.  $  Ibid.  p.  144. 


its  copttUatiM  which  foibidt  the  eniiv  of  fiwe  pmons  of  ooLaor  into  the 
legislature,  gave  rite  to  long  and  Tioieot  disciusioiu.  The  article  wa», 
however,  at  length  admitted,  on  the  understaodiDg  that  it  sl)ould  not 
apply  to  any  citizen  of  another  State, — a  result  which  only  serves  to  per- 
plex the  question  in  a  greater  degree  than  before.  The  debate  on  the 
admission  of  this  State,  commonly  called  the  '  Missouri  question,**  vio- 
lently  agitated  the  Union,  and  gives  reason  to  fear  that  at  some  future 
period  it  may  be  the  cause  of  its  dissolution.'** 

The  question  of  slavery  in  all  its  aspects  is  evidently  surrounded 
with  difficulties  which  appear  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  so  vast  a  number  by  exportation;  besides, 
degraded  as  they  are,  the  country  in  which  they  are  bom  is  still 
looked  upon  by  the  negroes  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we 
regard  our  native  land :  to  the  |;enerality,  Africa  is  as  great  an 
object  of  abhorrence  as  to  a  white.  If  they  are  freed,  the  ques- 
tion is  as  far  removed  from  settlement  as  ever,  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  free  blacks  are  as  great  sources  of  disquietude  as  the  en- 
slaved, and  in  most  States  subjected  to  laws  of  Draconian  seve- 
rity.   Jefferson  says^  in  his  Memoir8,t 

*'  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally 
free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion,  have 
drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our 
power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably 
and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  oflP  insensibly,  and 
their  place  be,  pari  paau,  filled  up  by  free  white  laboarers.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  most  shndder  at  the 
prospect  hdd  up.'* 

.  The  increase  of  the  slaves  renders  the  application  of  this 
remedy  absolutely  impossible.    In  Jefferson's  own  State,  Vir- 

•  Lettrat  tar  !«•  filatt  Unb,  p.  147. 

f  Jefferton'a  Memoin  and  Comspondence  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  an- 
thentic  works  on  American  affairs  erer  presented  to  the  public ;  they  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  insight  which  they  give  as  into  the  character  and  Tiews  of  the  Ame- 
rican goremment  Whoever  expects  to  meet  in  them  eloqaent  passages,  finely  tamed 
sentences,  or  deep  erndition,  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  Nearly  all  ha  letters 
bear  marks  of  being  written  ntrrents  aUamo,  and  have  never  since  received  any  polish 
or  correction  from  his  hand.  Hie  writer  was  above  aU  sobteifuge  or  chicanery,  he 
always  went  directly  to  the  point  be  bad  in  view,-* be  was  one  of  that  rare  claaa  of 
statesmen,  wbo  speak  as  tbey  think,  and  act  aa  they  apeak.  Some  prejodioes,  it  is 
trae,  totally  unworthy  of  his  liberal  mind,  defile  many  pages  of  these  memoirs.  His 
detestation  of  federalism  was  only  equalled  by  his  hatred  of  England.  Federal,  be 
declares,  is  synonimons  with  Ke.  "  Nothing  like  honosr  or  morality,**  he  sajs,  *«  can 
ever  be  counted  on  in  transactions  with  England,"  and  he  accuses  ns  of  plajriug  the 
bypocrite  to  Spain,  on  the  occasion  of  iis  invasion  by  Lonis  XVIIL;  a  charge  whicfa, 
it  is  almost  need  leu  to  say,  is  wholly  false.  These,  however,  are  blemishes  of  a  triTial 
cast,  compared  with  the  valuable  informatkm  which  his  volumes  afford;  wherever  be 
relates  a  fact  from  liis  own  knowledge,  we  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  bin  testt- 
raony,  and  bis  work  may  be  safely  referred  to  as  a  record  of  facta  of  the  moat  nnqses- 
tNMiable  autbtfity. 
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|(fiiia,  nearly  half  the  population  are  Macks.  It  reckons  1/)65,S66 
inhabitants,  among  which  46d«281  are  coloured  people^  and  of 
these  only  d7>113  are  free.  Georgia  also^  in  a  population  of 
340.000  inhabitants,  reckons  150,000  slaves. 

It  is  unjust,  however,  not  to  mention  that  the  Americans  are 
fully  sensible  of  these  enormous  evils,  and  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  mitigate  them.  In  1821  the  American  Colonization 
Society  entered  into  an  agreement  with  some  African  chiefs .  for 
the  purchase  of  some  land  at  Cape  Mesurado.*  There  they  have 
founded  a  colony  under  the  name  of  Liberia,  and  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  people  it  with  free  blacks,  to  be  transported  thither  from 
the  United  States :  we  trust  that  they  will  have  better  success  in 
their  philanthropic  attempt  than  has  been  experienced  in  our 
kindred  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  There  are  numerous  other  so- 
cieties dispersed  throughout  the  United  States  having  a  similar 
object  in  view,  to  describe  which  would  require,  says  M.  Mu* 
rat,"  cent  bouches,  chacun  avec  cent  langues,  et  des  poumons 
d'airain.'*  Not  possessing  these  requisites,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  fact  of  their  existence,  as  a  proof  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  taunts  that  are  sometimes  thrown  out 
against  the  Americans  on  their  indifference  to  the  continuance  of 
those  evils,  and  to  the  inconsistency  which  they  display  with  the 
free  tone  of  their  institutions.  Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs to  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  M. 
Murat  contends  that  there  arise  from  this  very  system  many 
adv«ntages«  which  in  some  measure  counterbalance  the  nume- 
rous evils.  According  to  him,  the  custom  of  being  perpetually 
in  the  habit  of  commanding,  gives  the  slave-owner  a  more  noble 
bearing  in  his  intercourse  with  his  equals,  and  an  independ- 
ence of  views  in  politics  and  religion,  which  form  a  perfect  con- 
trast with  the  reserve  and  hypocrisy  which  often  characterise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North.  He  declares  that  the  southern  inha- 
bitants display  an  infinite  superiority  of  talent  over  the  rest  of  the 
Union,  and  that  the  elections,  instead  of  being  those  scenes  of 
tumult  and  confusion  which  the  lower  classes,  who  reign  supreme 
in  the  North,  cause  them  to  be  there,  are  conducted  *'  tranquille- 
jnent  et  raisonnablement"  by  the  agency  of  the  upper  classes. 

All  this  must  of  course  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance, especially  as  M.  Murat  is  a  slave-holder  himself,  and  de- 
sirous of  inducing  his  friend,  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed, 
to  emigrate  to  his  part  of  the  country.  When  we  hear  of  the 
public  business  being  conducted  in  a  way  that  is  characterised  by 

*  HoJmes's  Ansala  of  America,  toU  ii.  p.  49T. 
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the  above  oily  epithets,  and  in  the  same  breath  compared  with  Ihe 
''  turbulent^'  scenes  which  are  charged  on  a  freer  state  of  things, 
we  are  instinictively  recalled  to  the  established  language  among 
despots  and  tyrants,  and  are  led  to  suspect  that  M.  Mui*at  has 
not  yet  forgotten  some  of  the  ideas  tliat  were  instilled  into  lum, 
while  he  was  yet  heir  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  M.  Murat,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  be  rather  prejudiced  against  the  northern  section, 
and  particularly  against  the  six  States  which  go  by  the  nimie  of 
New  England :  these,  he  insists,  consider  religion  to  consist  in 
eating  nothing  else  on  Saturday  but  cod-fish  and  apple-pies,  and 
relates  a  story  of  a  New  England  brewer  who  was  publicly  cen- 
sured in  the  church  for  having  brewed  on  Saturday,  by  which  the 
beer  was  made  to  work  on  Sunday. 

By  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  ex-prince's  notions  on  this  aub- 
ject,  we  shall  translate  a  passage  from  M.  Comte's  late  work,  en- 
titled Traiii  de  lAgkilatitm^  quoted  in  an  artide  in  the  Revut 
Franftdse,  and  we  do  so  because  the  able  reviewer  declares  tbsl 
the  author,  to  whom  he  is  by  no  means  favourably  inclined,  has 
put  forth  all  his  talent  on  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  qneation, 
and  has  left  nothing  to  desire;  that  he  has  investigaled  it  among 
both  the  ancients  and  modems,  and  considered  its  effects  in  every 
possible  variety  of  aspect.     M .  Comte  is  speaking  of  Louisiana. 

"  It  is  expresslv  forbidden  to  every  slave-bolder  to  cultivate  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  bis  slaves.  A  master  who  should  be  convicted  of 
teaching  one  of  his  slaves  to  write,  is  subjected  to  a  punishment  seven 
times  greater  than  what  he  would  incur  if  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hands 
and  his  tongue.  Any  slave-holder  who  chances  to  meet  on  the  public 
road  more  than  seven  slaves  coHected  together,  is  empowered  to  flog 
ihem.    A  slave,  unless  he  be  blind  or  maimed,  is  foibicUen  to  appear  in 

Cblic  with  a  cane  or  stick,  under  the  penalty  of  leceiving  twenty-five 
ihesi  if  attacked,  be  is  interdicted  Drom  defending  hinudLf.  If  he  is 
found  sleeping,  without  a  written  permission,  in  a  place  belonging  nei- 
ther to  his  possessor  nor  to  the  person  by  whom  he  happens  to  be  em- 
ployed, he  is  punished  by  the  infliction  of  twenty-five  lashes.  Even 
tbese  precautions  are  insufficient  to  remove  all  fear  from  the  minds  of  the 
masters  j  they  believe  themselves  perpetually  menaced  with  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  always  go  armed  with  daggen.  The  custom  of  indulging  in 
arbitrary  rule  and  violence  towards  the  slaves,  renders  the  masters  un- 
controlled in  their  ptssions,  vindictive  and  cruel  towards  each  other. 
Ouarrels,  which  ordinarily  terminate  in  a  duel,  are  frequent  among  them, 
and  the  general  lesnit  is  the  death  of  one  of  the  oanbatants.  When  dis- 
paies  take  plape  among  the  inferior  classes,  they  are  conducted  with  a 
decree  of  violeoce  almost  unknown  in  countries  where  domestic  slavery 
does  not  exist.  The  combatants  in  their  fury  endeavour  to  maim  each 
other,  to  cut  off  the  nose,  to  tear  away  the  eyes  and  ears.  The  wives  of 
the  slave-holders  go  themselves  to  the  markets  to  buy  whatever  alaves 


th^  wtnt,  ei/<mi  eUeS'4n(meif  pour  tiitrcftu  tronfki,*  touta  U$  vifpica- 
turn  usitees  en  pardlle  orcomtance;  elks  ne  parmuentpas  mime  se  dauter 
des  loisde  la  pudeur,  A  white  condemned  &r  his  crimes  would  disdain 
to  eat  at  the  same  tahle  with  a  man  of  colour,  and  it  is  necessary  in  the 
prisons  to  have  separate  tables  for  each  race.  In  those  parts  where  there 
exist  a  great  number  of  slaves,  esteem  attaching  almost  exdusiydy  to 
tiie  aristocracy  of  cdour,  a  white  woman  loses  nothing  of  her  reputaUoii 
or  self-fespeot  by  the  most  debauched  ooiirse  of  conduct ;  while  a  womaii 
wte  tallies  in  her  veins  the  slightest  tinge  of  African  blood,  cannot  rise 
Into  public  esteem  by  the  most  virtuous  behaviour.  The  wives  of  tha 
Iiouisiatta  slaverholden  are  so  proud  of  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  to  which  this  feeling  is  push^. 
One  of  them,  famous  for  her  incontinencies,  entering  one  evening  into  a 
ball-room,  exclaimed  in  an  imperious  tone,  '  there  is  black  blood  in  the 
room/  This  was  instantly  spread  about,  and  it  was  discovered  that  two 
ladies,  one  quarter  of  whose  blood  was  African,  and  who  were  well 
known  for  the  excellent  education  they  had  received  and  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  were  in  the  room.  They  were  immediately  aavertiseci  of 
the  disgust  their  presence  occasioned,  and  were  obliged  to  decamp  in 
faasle  from  the  presepoe  of  a  woomu  whose  oompany  should  rather  have 
been  ooaaidered  as  a  stain  in  their  society ."f 

The  amstittttion  of  the  United  States  presents  a  novel  and  im- 
posing spectacle  in  political  history.  It  was  an  experiment,  accord* 
mg  to  Washington,  to  try  with  how  much  power  the  subject  may 
be  safely  entrusted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  has  been  as 
yet  unattended  with  success.  There  are,  however,  germs  of  dis- 
cord in  its  bosom,  which,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny,  may 
at  some  future  time,  when  the  population  begins  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  European  State,  cause  a  civil 
i^ar,  or  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  Missouri  question,  which 
we  have  adverted  to  before,  is  of  this  nature.  While  it  was  under 
discussion  it  produced  the  most  violent  agitation  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  Jefferson  declared  that  it  filled  him  with 
alarm.     Ten  years  ago  he  wrote,  with  reference  to  this  question, 

'^  I  have  been  among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union 
^rould  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at 
no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  q^estion  -,  not  by 
tbe  Une  which  has  been  so  confidently  counted  on — the  laws  of  nature 
Gootroul  this  5  but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  or  more  proba- 
hij,  the  Mississippi,  upwards  to  our  northern  boundaryt^j; 

^  Soralj,  withMspeot  to  tUi  fl»t  at  wall  as  tbe  preoeding  ant,  tf .  Comte  inwt 
csMwr  bave  exaoprnted  or  bedn  gfouly  iopoied  upon.  Had  vit  met  with  it  in  tbe 
pa^es  of  an  Eoglish  traTeUer  in  America  of  tbe  common  class,  we  should  at  once  have 
aec  it  down  as  a  misrepresentatioa. 

i-Tbe  teatiiDODyiirDakeBefaard,  of  Sasc 'Weimar,  sa  to  llic  Mats  of  society  at 
K«v  Orlcaiis»^aee  oav Xbwd  Vokrne,  page  6S4,)  cooiirnas  tb«  fidelity  of  thb  pi«tiiie 
in  aU  its  etfential  points. 

t  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  vol.  fr.  p.  591. 
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M.  Murat  also  declares,  tliat  in  the  present  state  of  the  Union, 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  it  would  probably  cause  its  disso- 
lution, owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  power  which  this  ad- 
dition would  give  to  the  Northern  States,  and  which  would  enable 
them  to  pass  measures  dictated  simply  by  a  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  in  hostility  to  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  South. 
What  effect  these  causes  may  have  in  bringing  about  this  much  to 
be  deprecated  result,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  the  causes 
which  we  hear  commonly  given  as  likely  to  bring  about  this 
event,  are  utterly  inefficient  to  that  end.  The  old  feud  between 
the  Federalists  and  Republicans,  which  is  not  unfrequently  referred 
to  as  tending  to  a  dissolution,  has  been  extinguished  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  former  party;  nor  indeed  did  it  ever  threaten  more 
serious  results  than  the  contemporaneous  contentions  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  this  country.  We  have  as  little  confidence  in  the 
assertion  which  we  have  sometimes  heard,  that  the  election  for  the 
Presidency  will  endanger  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  aware  that  Kent,  iu  his  Commentaries,  maintains* 
that  if  ever  a  civil  war  arises,  it  will  take  its  origin  in  this  cause ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  experience  already  obtained, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
warrants  a  contrary  opinion.  The  nation,  it  is  true,  is  violently 
agitated  while  the  choice  is  making,  and  the  vilest  calumnies  and 
reproaches  which  the  bitterest  spirit  of  party  can  suggest,  are 
scattered  with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  But  the  day  after  the 
election,  quiet  is  restored,  and  the  tlireats  which  have  been  used 
by  either  party  are  in  a  moment  forgotten.  "  How  soon  do  you 
lay  siege  to  the  Capitol?*'  was  the  natural  question  of  M.  Levas- 
seur  to  some  violent  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  the  day  after 
his  opponent,  Adams,  bad  been  elected.  Such  also,  we  are  con- 
fident, would  have  been  the  inquiry  of  most  foreigners.  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  to  see  the  perpetual  mistakes  which  are  made  by 
nations  in  judging  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  neighbours  are 
exposed  by  popular  commotions.  England  has  been  predicted 
by  the  French  a  hundred  times  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 
A  public  meeting  in  this  country  is  invariably  supposed  to  menace 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  We  are  now  making  almost 
daily  the  same  mistakes  with  respect  to  France.  Not  a  petition 
can  be  i>resented  to  the  king,  but  the  alarmists  are  instantly  on  die 
alert  with  their  prophesyings  of  seef«t  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  nation.  £ven  Jefferson  is  perpetually  falling  mto  the 
same  error  with  respect  to  England,  which  he  imagines  is  visited 
with  an  insurrection  every  six  years  on  an  average ;  and  his  coun- 
trymen seem  all  to  be  labouring  under  similar  delusions.    Eng- 
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lisbmen  are  in  general  equally  incorrect  in  their  notions  of  tumults 
in  America^  which  they  usually  set  down  as  being  in  a  state  of 
civil  war  once  every  four  years,  on  the  election  for  the  president. 
At  present^no  State  has  the  power  to  withdraw  from  the  Union» 
as  the  act  would  be  illegal,  unless  its  constitution  contained  aa 
express  provision  empowering  it  to  declare  its  independence.* 
No  State  has  an  article  to  this  effect  in  its  constitution,  and  it 
would  doubtless  be  impolitic  to  insert  one,  though  we  do  not 
imagine  that  this  will  oppose  any  obstacle  to  a  separation,  should 
their  real  or  supposed  interests  ever  seem  to  require  it. 

In  1798  Jefferson  writes,"  Our  general  government  has  in  the 
course  of  nine  or  ten  years  become  more  arbitrary ,  and  has  swallowed 
more  of  the  public  liberty,  than  even  that  of  England !"     In  the 
eight  years  of  his  government,  from   1801  to   1809,  the  impulse 
was  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  the  state  o;overnments  appear 
rather  to  have  encroached  on  the  powers  of  the  general,  and  we 
are  confident  Jefferson  judged  rightly,  in  encouraging  this  ten- 
dency, a  conclusion,  to  which  we  have  arrived,  from  looking  at 
what  has   been  done  of  late  years,  when  there  seems  a  wish  to 
invest  the  Congress  with  a  power  of  regulating  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  States.   That  the  government  can  ever  become  really 
arbitrary  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  with  Jefferson,  nor  do 
we  put  any  faith  in  another  of  his  assertions,  that  if  a  common 
law  was  in  force  in  the  United  States,  it  would  become  the  most 
corrupt  government  on  earth.     Where  such  an  eagle  eye  is  kept 
on  every  movement  of  men  in  place,  that  the  erection  of  a  bil- 
liard table  in  the  President's  house  could  give  occasion  to  a  serious 
charge  of  immorality,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  opinion 
that  the  taint  of  corruption  can  there  at  least  ever  creep  in. 

In  her  i/iiercourse  with  foreign  countries,  North  America  has 
always  conducted  herself  in  a  way  that  commands  our  most  unqua- 
lified praise.  The  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  afford  innumerable  proofs 
of  the  open  and  candid  spirit  by  which  her  government  has  ever 
been  actuated.  Her  policy  appears  to  have  been  invariably  straight- 
forward and  undisguised,  and  all  attempts  at  cunning  and  subter- 
fuge utterly  banished  from  her  diplomatic  intercourse :  that  this 
mode  of  transacting  business  has  been  as  successful  as  what  is 
called  refined  policy  could  have  made  it,  the  terms  on  which  she 
has  obtained  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof.    In  the  first  treaty  of  alliance  contracted  with  France 
in  J  778,  she  incautiously  imposed  on  herself  the  obligation  of  pro- 
tecting   the  French  West  India  Islands  against  all  aggressions. 
IVhen  war  had  broken  out  between  England  and  France,  in  1793, 

:   Bawie,  on  the  Coiistitudon  of  the  United  States,  p.  995. 
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the  main  causes  of  bis  dowofaU  and,  by  it  he  inflicted  per- 
haps as  great  miseries  on  the  nations  under  his  control,  as 
by  the  direct  oppression  of  his  conquests.  If  there  ever  was 
an  invention  by  which  the  halcyon  sti^te  of  universal  and  per- 
petual peace  can  be  secured,  in  free  trade  th|e  secret  lies,  the 
application  of  which  binds  men  togethei;  b^y  the  stroi^iest  and 
most  indissoluble  ties  that  human  nature  can  feel — those  of  mu* 
tual  interest  and  common  advantage.  Well  has  it  been  observed 
of  the  prohibition  system  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his. excellent 
work  on  Financial  Reform,  *'  that  those  statesmen  who  invented 
this  system,  who  have  supported  it,  and  who  still  support  it, 
deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  maoiiind/' 

Can  it  then,  ought  it  to  do  otherwise  than  raise  our  warmest 
indignation,  to  see  the  Americans,  whom  we  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  consider  as  among  the  great  promoters  of  civilization, 
as  the  steadiest  friends  to  the  improvement  and  refinement  of 
the  human  race,  thus  casting  off  their  philanthropy,  and  wilfully 
taking  their  station  "  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  ouinkind  ?*' 
Their  adoption  of  the  prohibitive  system  is  of  very  recent  origin ; 
down  to  about  six  years  ago,  the  policy  of  unrestricted  trade  with 
all  the  world,  a  policy  under  which  their  wealth  and  prosperity 
advanced  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations,  had 
been  constantly  adhered  to;  **  the  system  of  the  United  States," 
writes  Jefferson, "  is  to  use  neither  prohibitions  nor  premiums. 
Commerce  then  regulates  itself  freely,  and  asks  nothing  better." 
We  shall  presently  see  how  their  progress  has  been  checked  since 
they  have  depart«l  from  this  wise  course. 

While  reproaching  the  Americans  with  the  folly  of  their  tariff, 
we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  that  the  example  of  England  has,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  induced  them  to  maintain  it.  For  centuries 
the  "  mercantile  theory  of  wealth"  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  our  statesmen ;  the  history  of  our  commercial  legislation  pre- 
sents a  continued  series  of  laws  (made  only  to  be  broken,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  enforce  them)  having  for  their  object  the  pre- 
vention of  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  And  of  late  years, 
when  wiser  counsels  have  ruled  the  empire,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  good  effects  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  change, 
in  the  way  of  example  to  foreign  nations,  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  neutralised,  by  the  reasons  which  our  ministers  have  adduced 
for  abandoning  the  prohibitive  system,  reasons  which  were  never 
the  strongest,  and  sometimes  even  not  the  true  ones*  They  have 
acted  right,  but  reasoned  wrong.  No  greater  advantage  can  be 
given  to  the  enemies  of  truth,  than  by  maintaining  right  prin- 
ciples on  erroneous  grounds.  This  is  what  has  unfortunately 
been  done  in  England.     Mr.  Huskisson,  with  free  trade  in  his 
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heirt,  bad  prohibition  perpetually  on  bis  lips.    He  declared  he 
took  off  the  importatioo  dutj  of  75  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods,  be^ 
cause  their  superior  cheapness  in  England  was  an  effectual  pro- 
lubition  to  tbeir  introduction  without  the  aid  of  diis  high  duty. 
One  of  his  principal  reasons  again  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
woollen  goods  from  50  to  15  per  cent.,  and  on  silk  goods  from 
prohibition  to  30  per  cent.,  was,  that  these  low  imposts  were  still 
h^h  enough  to  prevent  the  forei|;ner  coming  into  competition 
with  the  English  manufacture,  or,  m  other  words,  these  measures 
were  to  be  utterly  inefficient,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  same  state  of 
prohibition  as  before.    In  the  words  of  Mr.  Senior,  "  these  mea- 
sures are  defended  as  useless,  and  opposed  as  beneficial  ;'*  it  be- 
ing the  constant  practice  of  those  who  oppose  them  to  declaim 
on  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  which  they  will  introduce,  that 
is,  on  dieir  beneficial  tendency.     Far  too  much  use  is  also  made 
of  the  argument  deduced  from  smuggling.     Mr.  Huskisson  con- 
stantly urged,  and  with  perfect  truth,  ''if  you  wont  allow  the  fair 
trader  to  introduce  foreign  goods,  the  smuggler  will  do  it  :*'  but  he 
did  not  add,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  with  equal  earnestness, 
''ffyoa  can  shut  out  the  smuggler,  the  result  will  be  still  more  dis- 
astrous than  it  is  with  him.*'   Pressing  as  he  did  with  undue  force 
oa  tbia  argument,  powerful  as  it  no  doubt  is,  he  led  his  hearers  to 
believe,  that  if  we  could  suppress  the  smuggler,  prohibitive  laws 
would  be  highly  beneficial ;  whereas,  in  truth,  we  should  be  infi- 
nitely wome  off  without  than  with  him ;  for  this  great  evader  of 
our  taxes  applies  a  salutary  correction  to  the  evils  of  our  faulty 
commeri^ial  legislation,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
with  peculiar  veneration  and  esteem. 

(/ohappily  for  the  Americans,  by  this  faulty  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  their  attention  has  been  principally  caught;  and  they 
hare  been  wofully  deceived  by  it,  as  the  result  has  proved.   If  Mr. 
Huskisson  made  such  a  point  of  not  lowering  the  duties  to  that 
level,  wiiicb  should  readily  admit  foreign  goods,  why,  asked  the 
Afneric^ans,  inconsiderately  enough  we  allow,  but  with  some^  de- 
gree of  piausibilityy  should  not  we  raise  our.  duties  to  that  height, 
which  should  produce  the  same  effect  as  is  intended  in  England  i 
The  8pee<rlies  of  our  free-trade  minister  supplied  no  answer,  and 
&eir  tuwiff  is  the  result. 

While  ^we  object  to  the  species  of  argument  that  prevailed  in 
^r.  Htsaicisson^s  speeches,  we  must  not  forget  that  be  was  in  a 
reat  meavttie  forced  into  it  by  the  prejudices  and  interests  he  had 
►  deal  with.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  sound  policy  of  his  roea- 
ires,  the  unceasing  clamour  of  his  opponents  was  perpetually 
^mpellmg  him  so  to  arrange  them  that  nearly  the  minimum  of 
ect    inigh^  be  produced.     He  consequently  struck  a  balance 
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between  tbe  free-tnulers  and  the  prohibitionists.     To  the  latter, 
he  declared  that  the  eflEect  of  his  measures  would  be  to  admit 
few,  very  few,  foieii^n  goods  ^  to  the  former,  who  aatimUy  in* 
quired  in  what  then  consislied  their  utility  i  he  answered,  they 
would  admit  some,  end   that  too  large   an  importation  woniil 
cause  great  immediate  distress.     He  had  a  difficult  part  to  pe^ 
form,  and  tbe   improvements  he  had   at  heart  oould  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  throwiag  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
opposition  would  otherwise  have  overwhelmed  him.     His  enror 
lay  in  sminjg  too  mncfa,  Arom  necessity  we  admit,  to  piesse 
the  prohibitionists;  for  bis  aets  were  all  against  them,  and  in 
feet,  as  fer  as  they  went,  were  in  complete  accordance  with  die 
doctrines  of  Adam   Smith;   this  the  Americans  will  discover 
if  they  will  condescend  to  examine  ^  the  Wealth  of  Natioas*' 
a  little  more  closely.    They  are  perpetually  accusing  ns  of  being 
inconsistent  supporters  of  the  free^trade  theory,  while  we  impose 
duties  as  high  as  90  or  30  per  cent,  on  foreign  manufactures.  We 
answer  in  £e  words  of  Adam  Smith, ''  the  second  case,  io  wVuc\i 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  is,  when  some  ta\  is 
imposed  at  home  upon  the  produce  of  the  latter.'*^     Now  diis  is 
exactly  the  case  with  England.     Several  of  our  manufactures  are 
directly  taxed,  but  it  will  be  said  not  to  the  extent  of  9Oot30 
per  cent.,  consequently,  onl^  part  of  the  duty  is  acoounited  for. 
Again,  with  the  same  illustrious  autfaorityy  we  say,  '<  the  case  io 
which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation,  how  far  or  is 
wh^t  manner  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foroga 
goods,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted,  is,  when  psr- 
ticular  manufectures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or   pvolhibitious 
upon  all  foreign  good^  which  can  come  into  competition  with 
tbem,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multiiede 
of  hands.     Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that  the  freedom 
of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by  dow  gradations^  and  with  t 
good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection."    This  again  is  the 
case  of  England,  and  forms  a  sufficient  reason  Mrby   our  duties 
should  not  in  the  first  instance  be  lowered  to  a  less  rale  than  ^ 
or  80  per  cent,  considering  that  the  old  duties  were  75  per  ceat, 
or  prohibition.     Now  neither  of  these  cases  applies  to  Amenca; 
th^  have  not  our  burden  of  internal  taxation,  and   tkey  had  not 
their  tariff,  oonseqoently,  in  vain  can  they  assert  the  exanupVt  of 
England  in  raising  their  duties  even  to  this  height ;  and  we  ve 
surprised  that  Mr.  Cambreleng,  in  his  excellent  Report  to  CongTes 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  should  say  that  30  per  tsenU  dut? 


*  Wealth  of  Nationi,  book  4,  ch.  2. 
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'<  bfts  be^n  a9cert«iQe4  and  aeUl^d  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  aalesi 
for  the  revenue,  the  best  for  manufactures,  and  the  most  equip* 
table  rate  for  all  classes  and  interests/'*  The  only  reasons 
why  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all.  are  contained  in  the  above 
two  quotations  from  Adam  Smith,  both  of  which  are  inappli^ 
cable  to  America.  It  is  true  that  importatipn  duties  may  be 
made  a  source  of  revenue,  but  in  that  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  amount  levied  would  be  much  greater  if  the  duty  is 
lowered  coqsiderably  beneath  30  per  cent*  After  what  we  have 
laid,  it  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  we  are  as  much  opposed  to 
our  corn  laws  as  the  Americans  are.  They  should  learn,  how- 
ever,  that  their  reproaches  for  our  inconsistency  on  this  score  fall 
utterly  pointless,  as  those  who  advocate  freedom  in  other  matters 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  advocate  it  in  this  also,  and  met 
versa  i  consequently,  the  imputed  inconsistency  does  not  exist. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  reasonsgiven  by  the  Anterican  prohibition^* 
ists  for  imposing  some  of  the  additional  duties  contained  in  their 
last  tariff.  By  tqeir  previous  tariff,  they  had  imposed  duties  suffix 
ci^ntly  high,  it  was  supposed,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
pur  woollen  goods,  when  their  nice  calculations  were  completely 
upset  by  that  politic  measure  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  which  reduced 
^  duty  on  foreign  wool  imported  into  England  from  6d,  to  \d, 
or  id.  per  pound,  which  of  course  gave  our  manufacturers  an 
unlooked-for  advantage.  This  was  not  to  be  borne  ^  an  in^ 
dignity,  it  was  declared,  was  put  on  the  republic ;  could  it  be 
endured,  exclaimed  the  Transatlantic  wiseacres,  that  our  revenue 
laws  should  be  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature? 
A  simole  and  obvious  course  was  suggested  by  some,  that  they 
should  also  repeal  their  duties  on  fpreigu  wqqI.  and  thus  place 
the  hoffie  manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  with  the  British; 
but  here  another  difficulty  occurred.  The  wool-grower  must 
have  his  protection  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  and  would  it  not 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  country  to  allow  this  protection  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  act  of  a  foreign  nation  i  Only  one  other  couxse 
remained,  which  was  to  increase  the  duties  on  woollen  goods,  and 
they  were  accordingly  raised  to  from  4$  to  108  per  cent.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  effect  of  these  impolitic  prohif 
bitions  has  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  extended  distress  and  smug- 
gling whjkh  they  have  occasioned.  Mr.  M'Vickar^  the  intelligent 
lecturer  on  political  economy  in  Columbia  College,  says,  in  his 
iulrpductary  lecture. 

*'  Oor  population  is  pot  only  checked,  it  is  aotnally  dimlDished.  Last 
year  thtte  was  a  falling  off  of  1,413.000  doUars  in  the  amount  of  dqiks 

*  lUport  QD  Cprnmerce  «Qd  NavigHtiofii  P>  M« 
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collected  in  this  port,  equal  to  a  diminished  importation  of  4,000»000, 
dollan.  Our  sbip-yards  are  abandoned,  oar  sbips  rotting  at  the  wharvea, 
and  our  tonnage  lets  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago." 

The  prohibitive  syslem,  once  admitted  as  true,  can  stop  no 
where  till  every  trade  is  subjected  to  it.    The  American  hemp- 
growers  asked  why  they  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  the 
wool-growers,  the  iron  manufacturers,  8lc. ;  the  duty  on  hemp 
was  consequently  raised  to  12/.  5s.  a  ton,  and  after  1831  it  is  to  be 
13/.  8*.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  manufacture  is  fast  disap- 
pearing under  the  competition  of  the  Russians,  who  imported 
into  the  United  Stiites,  in  1819»  onl^  251,356  pounds  of  cordage, 
and  in  ]829»  1,848,254  pounds,  while  in  four  years,  ending  1829« 
the  consumption  of  the  Boston  cordage  mills  decreased  from 
430  tons  to   147.*      But  there  are  other   results  behind  even 
worse  than  this;  the  ship-owners.naturally  preferring  the  untaxed 
cordage  of  Russia  to  the  taxed  American,  send  their  ships  out 
on  the  Russian  voyage  half-rigged,  to  the  hazard  of  the  seamen's 
lives,  for  the  sake  of  completing  their  equipments  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  bringing  back  a  double  supply,  thus  depriving  the  re- 
venue of  the  duty  on  its  consumption ;  for  large  as  is  the  use  of 
Russian  cordage,  as  stated  in  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  in  fact 
more  than  one  third  greater  than  this,  as  appears  from  the  Rus- 
sian accounts  of  exportation  to  the  United  States ;  the  mode  in 
which  the  vessels  are  rigged  explains  why  the  addition  does  not 
appear  in  the  American  revenue  accounts.     By  these  various  du- 
ties on  sail-cloth,  on  hemp,  on  iron,  and  in  fact  on  every  thing 
that  is  employed  in  ship-building,  Mr.  Cambreleng  states,  that  a 
premium  of  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  is  enjoyed  by 
an  English  as  compared  with  an  American  ship-builder  in  fit- 
ting out  a  ship  of  500  tons.     Need  we  then  wonder  that  the 
ratio  of  foreign  to  American  tonnage,  entering  American  ports* 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  i  that  of  England  in  particular  has 
advanced  from  15}  per  cent,  in  1820,  to  38}  percent,  in  1828, 
while,  under  the  system  of  free-trade  granted  them  by  England, 
our  <North  American  colonies,  in  spite  of  their  small  population, 
have  a  greater  quantity  of  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  than 
the  whole  United  States. 

But  even  articles  which  are  solely  produced  in  the  country 
have  not  escaped  this  duty  fever,  and  the  freedom  from  internal 
excise,  so  long  the  boast  of  America  and  the  envy  of  England,  is  no 
more.  Salt  and  brown  sugar  are  subject  to  taxation,  not  whoHj, 
however,  excise,  from  80  to  275  per  cent.,  though  tlie  internal 
duty  alone  is  in  some  of  the  States  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

*  Report  oil  Commerce  and  Navigitton. 
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Under  this  mistaken  system,  smuggling  has  of  course  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  principally  across  the  Canada  fit>ntier. 
If  every  man  in  the  American  army,  which  reckons  under  6000 
men,  was  employed  in  guarding  the  frontier,  there  would  be  too 
few  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  smuggler.  If  that  army  Mas  in- 
creased twentyfold,  it  would  be  still  insufficient  to  watch  the 
immense  boundaries.  How  can  the  Americans  suppose  that, 
with  such  small  means,  they  can  effect  what  France  and  Eng- 
land have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  with  their  small  comparative 
extent  of  frontier,  and  immense  array  of  preventive  service  i  The 
aosuver,  which  the  American  prohibitionists  make,  when  pressed 
with  this  argument,  is  inconceivably  absurd.  A  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore,  with  the  appropriate  signature  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cambreleng,  declares  that  American 
manufactures  have  been  so  improved  in  quality  and  lowered  in  price, 
since  the  passing  of  the  tariff,  that  they  are  now  beating  the  Eng- 
lish in  foreign  markets.  ''  Even  now  the  British  cottons  in  South 
America  owe  their  currency  to  fraud.  They  are  flimsy  imitations 
of  substantial  American  wares,  bearing  counterfeit  marks."  The 
NcTtk  American  Review,  which  seems  to  be  the  Coryphasus  of 
American  illiberalism,  in  its  66th  Number,  has  a  long  and  la- 
boured article  in  defence  of  the  tariff.  It  endeavours  to  repel  the 
assertion,  that  encouraging  their  manufactures  by  these  protective 
duties  will  produce  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  ferocity  in 
their  border  inhabitants,  from  the  smuggling  pursuits  in  which 
they  will  be  constantly  engaged.  An  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rariew  is  alluded  to ;  the  American  writer  begins  with  the  fol- 
iovnng  flourish : — 

**  Lest  the  reader  sboald  be  tempted  to  question  the  testimony  of  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  found  some  difficulty  in  believing  ourselves,  We 
quote  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  article  before  us.  '  The  Americans, 
instead  of  having  the  population  on  their  frontier  engaged  in  the  clearing 
€]^  land,  and  extending  the  empire  of  civilization,  will  imbue  them  with 
predatory  and  ferocious  habits,  and  teach  them  to  defy  the  laws,  and 
place  their  hopes  of  rising  in  the  world,  not  in  the  laborious  opeiations 
of  agriculture,  but  in  schemes  to  defraud  the  public  revenue.'  The 
Latin  poet  tells  us  that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  that  prevents  men 
from  being  ferocious ; 

Ingenoas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

EraoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

Our  critic,  on  the  contrary,  has  discovered  that  it  makes  them  so,  and 
tbat  the  interior  of  the  republic,  which  has  now,  it  seems,  become  all  at 
ooce  a  paradise  of  innocence  and  refinement,  is  to  be  demoralised  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  demon  of  domestic  industry !" 

We  pass  over  the  ignorance  of  the  sense  in  the  above  hack- 
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neyed  Latio  quotation  (we  should  be  sorry  to   take   it  z$  a 
specimen  of  American  classical  knowledge)  displayed  by  the 
critic,  with  a  recommendation  to  inquire  of  some  schoolboy  the 
meaning  pf ''  ingenuas  artes"  before  he  again  applies  it  to  aui» 
nufacturing  or  *'  domestic  industry."     What  we  wish  to  re** 
mark  is,  the  species  of  reaaoning  and  misrepr^sentationi  by  which 
the  Americans  are  deluded  inio  a  support  of  their  tariff.    No  on« 
that  we  ever  heard  of,  certainly  not  the  Edinburgh  Review  ia 
the  passage  quoted  by  the  American  critic,  ever  maintained  that 
the  practice  of  domestic  industry  imbued  the  people  with  pre^ 
datory  and  ferocious  habits,  as  the  writer  intimates.    The  Scotch 
critic  expressly  says,  <^  population  on  the  frontier,"  the  American 
transforms  this  into  <^  the  mterior  of  the  republic/' as  gross  a  mis^ 
representation  as  could  well  be  made.    The  introduction  of  ma* 
nufactures  by  these  means  aauat  infallibly  cause  these  ferocious 
habits  to  become  general  among  the  border  peasantry,    ]>oes 
the  example  of  England  and  France  go  for  nothing,  or  are  not 
our  coast  peasantry  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire  in  the  state  here 
described  from  the  effects  of  our  clinging  to  a  small  part  of  the 
prohibitive  system  i     Nations,  it  seems,  are  always  unwilling 
to  be  taught  from  the  experience  of  each  other,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans must  learn  in  the  school  of  adversity,  by  the  actual  inflic*- 
tion  of  these  evils,  the  truth  of  this  unhappy  effect  of  prohibitions. 
Another  injurious  effect  of  these  measures,  oi  the  most  vital 
importance  to  America,  is  the  diminution  they  have  caused  in 
her  shipping,     Mr.  Cambreleng  gives  ample  proof  in  support 
of  this.    Notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  her  population 
since  i807»  and  the  addition  of  the  commerce  of  the  fertile  coun* 
tries  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  entering  from  abroad,  in  1B£8,  was 
actually  £6^,095  tops  less  than  entered  in  1807*    Some  of  theae 
etatements  of  Mr.  Cambreleng  the  tariff  arguers  have  endear 
vowed  to  cootrovert     But  it  is  quite  dear,  without  refarenoe  to 
facts,  that  some  diminution  must  have  taken  place.    This  is  one 
<of  those  questions  on  which  the  unassisted  aid  of  theory  throws  a 
clear  and  certain  light,  and  in  which,  the  data  being  laid  down, 
we  may  arrive  at  a  conclusion  without  the  hazard  of  being  wrong. 
How  is  it  possible,  that  when  the  Americans  have  imposed  pro- 
hibitive duties  on  almost  every  article  of  foreign  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, when  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  exclude 
from  their  country  every  thing  that  foreigners  had  to  give  in.  «x- 
efaanee,  the  result  can  be  otherwise  than  Mr.  Cambreleng  aaserts 
H  to  be?     When  there  are  fewer  things  to  be  carried,  must  there 
not  be  fewer  carriers?     But,  besides  the  accounts  of  the  Ame- 
racau  shipping,  we  can  give  other  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  cson- 
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duaioD  to  which  Mr.  Cambreleng  has  arrived.  As  Cuba  lies 
close  upon  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  aod  possesses  a  soil 
abounding  with  the  richest  products,  and  a  capital  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  cooimerce  in  the  American  archir 
pelago,  the  trade  between  it  and  the  United  States  is  conse- 
quently immense.  A  late  number  of  the  '*  Revue  Encyclop^ 
dique*'  contains  extracts  from  some  Spanish  official  documents, 
from  which  we  have  formed  the  following  table  of  the  number 
of  ships  beh>Dging  to  the  United  States  .and  England,  which  en- 
tered and  departed  from  its  ports  in  1887  and  1868.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
proportion,  which  the  English  bears  to  the  United  States  ship- 
ping, is  really  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  the 
vessels,  a  circumstance  which  arises  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
English  ships,  owing  to  the  lenglh  of  the  voyage  they  have  to 
make. 

Number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  England  re- 
spectively,  which  entered  aod  departed  from  the  ports  of  Cuba  in  1827 
and  T828. 
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Thus  it  appears,  under  the  different  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  shipping  entering  Cuba  decreased  67  ves* 
sels  in  a  year,  while  ours  uicreased  40.  We  also  add,  from  the 
same  source,  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Cuba  from 
the  two  countries,  which  shows  more  unequivocally  the  decaying 
condition  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  and  the  increase,  pari 
passuf  of  that  of  England. 

Vahie  of  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  Utnted  States  and  Bnghnd  vespeo* 
tively,  Id  the  yeaft  1^7  and  1825. 
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It  appears^  therefore,  that  while  our  exports  to  Cuba  with  our 
unshackled  trade  increased  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  |K>nnds  ster- 
ling in  a  year,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  fell  off  in  the  same 
time  more  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.    And 
yet  the  Aroericaos  talk  of  their  having  supplanted  British  goods  in 
foreign  markets.    Is  Jonathan  so  utterly  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if 
this  statement  be  true,  if  they  do  undersell  British  goods  in  foreign 
markets,  if  their  manufactures  are  really  cheaper  than  ours,  the 
tariff  is  Entirely  useless,  and  the  only  ground  for  maintaining  it 
cut  away  i     Were  this  the  case,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  any  axiom  in 
Euclid,  that  if  the  admission  of  British  goods  into  New  York 
were  as  unrestricted  as  that  of  the  wind,  not  a  bale  could  possi- 
bly be  sold  ?    And  yet  the  Mephistopheles  answer*  to  Mr*  Cam- 
breleng*s  report,  which  we  have  alluded  to  before,  speaks  of  this 
supplanting  of  our  manufoctures  as  a  fact,  and  the  Harrisborg 
delegates  gravely  state,  that  "  large  quantities  of  American  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  are  exported  from  New  York  to  Canada, 
and  the  people  are  supplied  with  cottons  cheaper  than  they  can 
import  them  from  England,  the  import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  being 
honestly  paid!*'  and  still  more  extraordinary,  that  they  smuggle 
cottons  into  England,  finding  it  now  convenient  not  to  pay  the 
duty,  that  duty,  be  it  observed,  being  10  per  cent. !      We  have 
either  formed  far  too  high  an  estimate  of  American  intellect,  or 
the  Harrisburg  delegates  must  have  grossly  libelled  it. 

The  declamation  and  reasoning  with  which  the  American  tariff 
advocates  pretend  to  controvert  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  Bri- 
tish writers  are  almost  incredible,  and  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  latitudes  of  Spain  and  Sicily, 
rather  than  in  a  country  professing  to  contain  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  sagacious  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Harrisburg  delegates,  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  manufacturers 
to  represent  their  wishes,  and  therefore,  we  should  suppose, 
not  the  least  sagacious  of  their  body,  state  that  our  free-trade 
doctrines  are  manufactured,  like  our  cloths,  for  exportation 
to  America;  as  if  there  were  no  French,  Russian,  or  Italian 
writers  who  maintained  the  same  opinions,  or  as  if  the  **  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  which  was  published  some  years  before  the  Ameri- 
can independence^  had  just  been  written  to  deceive  the  Yankees. 
The  same  enlightened  assembly,  in  answer  to  the  assertion  that 

*  In  paMing,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  American  tariff  advocates  seem 
to  hare  a  eaeoethei  of  miiqaoting  Latin.  This  writeTp  allading  to  the  clamour  of  some 
citisens  for  free  trade,  mangles  the  well-known  line  of  Horace  into  ardtr  prwva  emum 
jubintium.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  mach  to  eapect  a  knowledge  of  the  Horatian 
metres  in  snch  a  writer,  bat  the  nnfoftonate  collocation  of  the  words  nnhappilj  betrays 
bis  mode  of  construing  them. 
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their  proiiibitioDS  will  injare  the  cotton  grower  and  agricolturisty 
bj  diminishing  the  ezporUtion  of  raw  goods,  or  rendering  it  less 
protitubley  state  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  because  we  lie  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  their  cotton,  and  that  when  we  can  do 
without  it,  we  shall  in  spite  of  them ;  as  if  they  were  to  give  us 
their  cotton,  good  people,  for  nothing,  or  as  if  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  without  it  will  not  be  greatly  hastened  by  the 
premium  which  these  prohibitions  give  to  the  Brazilian,  East 
Indian^  and  Egyptian  cotton  growers.* 

We  fortify  these  opinions  with  a  quotation  from  an  author, 
who  must  be  allowed,  even  by  the  Americans,  to  be  free  from  the 
imputation  of  manufacturing  doctrines  for  exportation  to  America 
to  the  pro6t  of  England.  M .  Say,  speaking  of  the  injurious 
results  which  would  accrue  to  the  South  American  States  if  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  manufactures  by  impeding  the  produc- 
tion of  English,  says,  **  II  est  ^  craiudre  que  les  Etats-Unis  de 
TAm^rique  du  Nord  aient  fait  une  faute  pareille,  pour  proteger^ 
selon  leur  expression,  leurs  manufactures.  Ce  qui  miriterait 
d'etre  prot^g6  chez  eux,  ou  plut6t  ce  qui  n'a  pas  besoin  de  pro- 
tection, ce  sont  leurs  produits  agricoles,  qui  peuvent  se  multiplier 
ind^finiment,  et  dont  iis  contrarient  le  d^veioppement,  en  refu- 
aant  de  recevoir  des  marchandises  manufacturies  dont  les  Stran- 
gers seraient  obliges  de  faire  venir  les  retours  en  produits  de 
ragricuUure."t 

^  As  another  instance  of  American  tariff  reasoning,  we  give  the  following  from  a 
work  of  high  character  and  circulation : — 

"  As  all  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  eqairalent  ralaes,   and  as  the  value  of  all 

fjhjecU  is  determined  by  the  quantities  of  labour  xeipectively  bestowed  upon  their 

production,  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  send  to  Europe  in  exchange  for  nainofactares  the 

prroduce  of  the  labour  of  three  million  of  persons,  of  whatever  other  number  we 

choote  to  assume,   the  manu&ctures  we  receive  In  return  roust  also  be  the  produce 

of  th»  labour  of  the  same  noiuber,  and  if  made  at  home  would  give  employment 

ta  an  cqoal  namber  of  our  own  citiaens,  and  create  a  new  deroaiid  of  pruportional* 

exU:nt  for  the  agricultural  produce  necessary  to  their  support     lu  other  words,  the 

domestic  manufactures,  competent  to  supply  us  with  the  articles  we  now  receive  from 

foffopc,  would  give  us,  on  the  above  supposition  as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 

in  producing  ouc  exports,  which  will  probably  not  be  thought  too  high,  a  nianofactur- 

in^  population  of  three  millions,  and  an  odditvmal  agriaiUural  one  of  three  more,  making 

a  rotal  addition  to  the  popuUtion  of  six  millions,  and  of  the  products  of  the  labour  of 

Btic  aBillion  perkoos  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  community another  effect  of 

the  m»atm  cause  wooM  be,  as  we  have  already  shown  (?),  to  oocasioa  a  greatly  increased 
eon^oixsption  of  manufactures ;  and  in  tlie  same  proportion  in  which  this  increase 
viMMsIci  Uke  place,  would  the  addition  ta  the  fopalatioH  and  wealth  tf  the  country  he 
gremt^r  than  we  Um  ttated  it  above,**— NarOi  Amerieem  Remewt  No*  66.  The  millioua 
JBKXU1&  like  FaUtaff*s  men  iu  buckram ;  with  the  last  addition,  the  writer  calculates 
th^^  |>etween  seven  and  eight  millions  are  to  be  added  to  the  American  population 
bw  the  enactment  of  their  tariff!  He  also  says  that  the  only  effect  of  the  tariff  will 
he  to  faaftkc  England  send  gold  instead  of  manufactures  to  the  United  States,  that  be 
Is  tuPt  ^  partisan  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  he  recommends  bb  antagonist  to  read 
A/deuMM  Sxnitb !    Rimm  teneaiit* 

-f-  0«>i>n  d'Economie  Politique.    Qoatrieme  Partie,  ch.  19. 
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Another  poiol  in  which  the  AmericMis  have  also  lately  gone 
astray  is  what  they  call  **  the  system  of  internal  froprorement/* 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  tiiat  may  b« 
gained  by  the  advocates  of  a  cause  by  giving  it  a  good  nanie< 
There  is  no  better  way  of  concealing  a  fallacy  or  preparing 
for  an  attack  on  an  opponent.  The  prohibitive  system,  which  we 
have  described  above,  they  have  christened  the  **  American  sys- 
tem/' and  every  one  opposed  to  it  they  have  accnsed  of  being 
un-American,  in  the  interesU  of  England,  8l€.  In  like  manner^ 
whoever  is  not  favourable  to  the  **  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment,^' they  charge  with  being  adverse  to  internal  improvements, 
forgetting,  that  besides  the  goodness  of  the  end  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  considered,  viz.  the  fitness  of  the  means. 

This  system  consists  in  investing  the  general  government  with 
a  power  to  spend  the  public  money  in  making  roads  and  canals 
over  the  whole  country.     The  Americans,  it  seems,  have  con- 
ceived the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
these  means.  Lines  of  communication  by  land  and  by  water  are  to 
branch  out  from  Washington  to  every  part  of  their  immense  terri- 
tories ;  from  a  town  which,  though  the  capital,  does  not  contain 
above  IS  AX)  inhabitants,  which  is  not  situated  in  any  of  die  great 
lines  of  traffic,  and  yet  is  to  be  made  the  centre  of  works  eqnat- 
Ung,  in  American  imaginations,  any  thing  that  old  Rome  or  Napo- 
leon ever  produced.  We  believe  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  this 
innovation  was  made  in  If^l?,  when  a  bill  givmg  the  government 
this  power,  after  passmg  both  houses,  was  lost  by  the  veto  of  the 
President.    Jefferson  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  in 
1825,  when  the  system  appears  to  have  taken  firm  root,  he  writes, 
that  he  had  for  some  time  considered  the  question  as  desperate, 
and  that  those  who  thought  with  him  were  "  in  a  state  of  perfect 
dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  what  to  propose."*     tie  de- 
clared that  the  assumption  by  government  of  these  powers  was  an 
open  infraction  of  the  constitution,  and  prepared  an  energetic  protest 
from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  general  Congress,  in  which  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  if  Congress  proceeded  in  this  course,  his 
state,  though  long-enduring,  would  at  leugth  raise  the  bauner  of 
disaffection.     A  short  time  before  his  death  he  wrote,  with  refe«^ 
rence  to  this  question : 

"  We  must  have  patience  sod  longer  eadurancey  then,  with  our 
brethren,  while  under  delusion  ;  give  tbeni  time  for  refieetion  and  expe-> 
rience  of  consequences ;  keep  ourselves  in  a  sitaatioti  to  profit  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents  ;  and  separate  from  our  compaoions  only  when  the 
sole  alternatives  left  are  the  dissolution  of  our  union  with  them,  or  suh- 
mission  to  a  goverameni  without  limitalioQ  of  powers." 

*  Jefrersou's  Meinoin,  toI.  if.  p.  424. 
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But  this  ad?ice  wfts  utterly  thrown  away  on  the  Amerioan 
statestnea:  Jefferson  declaree,  that  one  might  as  well  reason  with 
niarMe  columns.  The  present  President,  General  Jackson,  has, 
however,  had  the  firmness  to  oppose  the  general  current,  bj  putting 
his  veto  on  a  road  bill,  which  passed  the  Houses  last  session :  and 
in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  he  has  entered  at  great  leng^th 
into  the  policy  of  the  system,  and  expressed  himself  opposed  to  itr 
he  faaa,  however^  lost  popularity  by  this  conduct,  and  most  of  the 
newspapers,  which  we  have  seen,  declare  this  veto  to  have  been 
not  only  highly  injurious  to  the  general  welfare,  but  absolutely 
unconstitutional.  At  the  ceremony  of  commencing  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rail  roads  in  New  York,  last  July,  being  the  first 
rail  road  ever  attempted  in  that  State,  Mr.  Cambreleng  made 
some  judicious  observations  on  this  subject. 

**  No  general  government,'*  he  says^  **  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  manage 
roads  and  canals,  or  distribute  the  fands  for  their  construction  with  the 
justice,  economy,  or  discretion,  that  private  corporations,  local  authori- 
ties, or  state  governments,  are  compelled  to  exercise.  But  this  question 
does  not  rest  merely  on  the  maxims  of  philosophy.  We  have  evidence 
mat^  unqaestionable— the  examples  of  France  and  England.  The 
former  acts  on  the  national  system,  and  the  consequence  is  a  few  good 
roads  radiating  from  the  capital,  and  the  rest,  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
almost  impassable ;  in  the  latter,  they  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
under  the  local  authorities,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  good 
roads.*'  • 

This  reasoning  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  examples  are  appo* 
sitely  chosen,  except  that  Mr.  Cambreleng  might  have  gone  still 
farther  in  depreciating  the  results  of  the  French  intermeddling 
fljstem.    The  roads  branching  from  Paris  are  even  for  the  most 

Eirt  infamously  made ;  the  lines  of  communication  to  Lyons  and 
ouen,  the  first  towns  of  France  after  the  capital,  are  during  the 
winter  almost  impassable,  while  in  many  parts  the  crackbone 
pavS  system  still  exists,  to  attest  the  inherent  slowness  of  govern- 
ments in  adopting  improvements  which  have  been  long  effected  by 
individuals.  We  would  not  only  prohibit  the  General  Congress, 
we  should  even  doubt  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  State  Go- 
vernments to  engine  in  making  roads  and  canals*  The  ridiculous 
mode  in  which  even  those  works,  the  execution  of  which  would 
seem  to  fall  more  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  government, 
are  sometimes  carried  on,  an9rds  ample  reason  for  permitting  it 
to  do  as  little  in  this  way  as  possible.  Our  mast-pond  at  Ports- 
mouth is  a  memorable  instance  of  this,  it  having  been  ordered  to 
be  discontinued  after  being  six  years  in  progress,  on  its  being 
proved  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  it  would  require  176  years 
for  its  completion,  and  cost  the  public  <£  132,000,000!  an  instance 
of  official  folly,  which  we  can  only  parallel  by  what  occurred 
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inFfUDce  with  reapect  to  the  national  map«  an  undertaking  which, 
when  it  had  been  laboured  at  for  ten  year*,  was  declared  by  M. 
de  Tracy,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  impossible  to  be  com- 
pleted under  a  hundred  years,  or  at  a  less  expense  than  four  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Unlimited  tokration  of  religious  opiinom  is  so  generally  the 
rule  in  the  United  States,  tliat  it  would  be  perhaps  invidious  to 
remark  the  few  exceptions  that  exist,  were  it  not  for  noting  the 
anomalous  fact,  that  our  Parliament  was,  last  session,  on  the 
point  of  passing  a  bill,  which  would  have  granted  to  a, religious 
sect  political  privileges,  of  which  that  sect  is  still  deprived  on 
account  of  then*  opinions  in  some  sections  of  the  Union.  In  Mary- 
land, the  Jews,  as  well  as  all  persons  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  prohibited  from  holding  all  offices  of  trust  or 
profit ;  while  in  North  Carolina  the  exclusion  is  extended  to  all 
who  do  not  hold  the  Protestant  faith.  In  no  other  States  are  there 
any  political  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  belief;  the  last 
named  State  may  still  take  example  from  us  on  the  subject  of 
toleration. 

The  publication  of  newspapers  is  carried  in  the  United  States 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  A 
settlement  is  no  sooner  made  in  any  of  the  back  woods  than  a 
newspaper  is  instantly  established ;  indeed  a  vehicle  for  the  com- 
munication of  ideas,  by  which  the  inhabitants  may,  as  it  were, 
hold  converse  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union,  is  deemed 
almost  as  indispensable  to  a  village  as  houses  ;  and,  we  imagine, 
this  fact  may  serve  to  account  for  the  universality  with  which 
education  is  extended  throughout  the  Union.  In  many,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  say  in  most,  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with 
a  person  in  any  rank  of  life  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write; 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  so  powerful  an  instrument 
of  civilization,  unless  perverted  to  a  bad  end,  must  bring  into  play 
a  mass  of  intelligence  which  we  might  expect  would  produce  the 
happiest  effects. 

But  is  it  perverted  to  a  bad  end  ?  We  regret  we  cannot  an- 
swer this  question  so  satisfactorily  as  we  could  wish.  Jefferson, 
whom  we  love  to  quote  whenever  his  testimony  can  be  made 
available,  gives  a  harsh  opinion  on  this  point. 

''  It  18  a  melancholy  troth^'*  be  says.  ''  that  a  suppression  of  the  press 
could  not  more  completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its  benefits  than  is  done 
by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood.  Nothing  can  now  be  be- 
lieved which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes  suspicions  by 
being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle."* 

*  Jefferton*t  Memoirs,  toI.  iv.,  p.  83. 
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Again,  writtiig  to  Doctor  Jones : — 

'^  I  deplore  with  you  the  putrid  state  into  which  our  newspapers  have 
passed,  and  the  malignity,  vulgarity,  and  mendacious  spirit  of  those  who 
write  for  them ;  and  I  enclose  you  a  recent  example,  the  production  of  a 
New  England  judge,  as  a  proof  of  the  ahyss  of  degradation  into  which 
we  have  fallen.  These  ordures  are  rapidly  depraving  the  public  taste^ 
and  lessening  the  relish  for  sound  food.  As  vehicles  for  information  and 
a  curb  on  our  functionaries,  they  have  rendered  themselves  useless,  by 
forfeiting  all  title  to  belief." 

This  18  a  lamentable  picture,  which  happily  could  not  be  drawn 
in  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  independence ;  for  it  is  fearful  to 
think  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  Washington  had  been 
driven  from  his  post,  which  Jefferson  states  he  certainly  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  assailed  with  the  degree  of  abandoned 
licentiousness  afterwards  practised,  "  which,"  he  writes  in  1805, 
"  is  confounding  all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the 
United  Sutes." 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  cause  of  its  licentiousness.  The  French  press,  which 
is  much  freer,  is,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  less  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  slander  than  our  own,  which  seems  to  hold  a  middle 
station  between  the  American  and  the  French,  being  as  much 
superior  to  the  former  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  latter.  The  abusive 
tone  of  the  American  press  is  to  be  sought  for  in  other  causes. 
Mr.  de  Witt  Clinton,  the  late  Governor  of  New  York,  attributes 
it,  io  a  great  measure,  to  the  injudicious  provisions  relative  to  the 
office  of  the  President.  The  election  to  this  office  engenders 
party  spirit  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that,  says  the  Governor,  '*  it  has 
violated  the  sanctity  of  female  character,  invaded  the  tranquillity 
of  private  life,  and  visited  with  severe  inflictions  the  peace  of  fa- 
milies.'' This  cause,  doubtless,  has  some  share  in  the  result 
complained  of;  but  we  imagine  that  a  more  fertile  source  of  the 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  unintellectual  character  of  the  population, 
arising  from  the  non-existence  of  any  means  of  advancement  in 
knowledge  beyond  the  merest  elements.  In  support  of  this  fact, 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Dr.  Channing  may  be  adduced. 
He  says — 

"  That  there  are  gross  deficiencies  in  onr  common  schools,  and  that 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate,  when  compared 
with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition,  is  lamentably  small,  the  conirnu- 
nicy  begin  to  feel.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  more  quick- 
ening kind  of  instruction  than  the  labouring  part  of  society  have  yet  re- 
ceived 5  and  we  rejoice  that  the  cry  begins  to  be  heard.  ^  We  do  and 
must  lament,  that  however  we  surpass  other  nations  in  providing  for  and 
spreading  elementary  instruction,  we  fall  behind  many  in  provision  for 
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the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming  great  scholars,  for  com- 
municating that  profound  knowledge,  and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths, 
which  can  alone  originate  a  commanding  literature.  The  truth  ought  to 
be  known.  There  is  among  us  much  superficial  knowledge,  but  little 
severe  persevering  research ;  little  of  that  consuming  passion  for  new 
truth,  which  makes  outward  things  worthless  3  little  resolute  devotion  to 
a  high  intellectual  culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmosphere,  or 
such  an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as  determines  the  whole 
strength  of  the  mind  to  its  own  enlargement  and  to  the  manifestation  of 
itself  in  enduring  forms/'* 

This  is  Gon6rmed,  if,  indeed,  the  statement  of  such  a  writer 
requires  confirtnatioDy  by  the  accounts  of  most  travellers.  In 
facty  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  situation  of  the  country.  When 
such  a  quantity  of  land  remains  unappropriated,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  college  student  will  prefer  the  intellectual  toils 
and  uncertain  gains  of  a  literary  life  to  the  easy  independence 
that  is  offered  in  the  back  woods;  and,  accordingly,  be  leaves  the 
university  or  school  long  before  he  has  acquired  that  degree  of 
knowledge  which  is  considered  indispensable  in  European  so- 
ciety. It  would  be  as  impossible  to  find  readers  as  editors  for 
publications  which  should  discuss  subjects  with  any  degree  of 
learning  or  profundity ;  consequently,  light  reading,  which  is  loo 
apt  to  degenerate  into  slander,  is  the  prevailing  taste,  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  novels  alone  retumany  considerable  profit 
to  the  publishers. 

This  evil  is,  however,  doubtless,  only  transient,  and  as  Ame- 
rica becomes  more  peopled,  and  intercourse  more  easy  and  rapid, 
must  progressively  diminish.  Though  while  we  asciibe  this 
effect,  in  great  measure,  to  natural  causes,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  growth  of  literature  might  be  considerably  hastened,  if 
government  would  co-operate  in  removing  some  obstacles  which 
prevent  its  expansion.  One  of  these  is  the  utter  want  of  good 
public  libraries,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  draw- 
back to  literary  exertion.  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  literary  cities  in  the  Union,  is  said  to  contain  65,000 
volumes  in  its  public  institutions.  This,  at  first  sight,  looks 
considerable;  but  when  we  learn  that  sixteen  public  libraries 
make  up  this  number,  giving  much  under  5,000  volumes  to  each, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  daplicates,  and  its  literary 
treasures  very  small.  The  absurdity  of  imposing  a  duty  of  Idd. 
per  pound  on  imported  books  must  be  a  great  impediment  to 
the  formation  of  libraries ;  what  reason  there  can  be  for  keeping 
up  this  duty  we  cannot  conceive ;  it  seems  to  be  the  determi- 

*  The  loiportance  and  Meant  of  a  National  Litcimtarc.  hy  W.  £.  Cbaunwg,  D.D. 
London.    1850. 
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mition  of  the  Americans  to  cau»e  the  blastiug  effects  of  their 
tariff  poUcj  to  be  felt  bj  every  interest.  But  that  spirit  of  pride, 
wbidi  leads  us  to  contemn  what  we  do  not  possess,  has  unhap- 
pily bad  ita  effect  on  the  Americans^  and  induced  them  to  under- 
taliie  tha  advantage  of  public  Ubrariesi  as  well  aa  of  many  other 
European  inatitotioiis,  which  might  have  been  luefully  intro* 
dac«d  among  tbem.  ^x.  Dwight,  a  traveller  from  the  United 
Statea,  wbo  published  a  tour  in  Germany,  makes  some  laudatory 
observations  on  the  splendid  libraries  in  that  country,  and  laments 
tbcir  wank  in  hia  own,  aa  placing  si  great  impediment  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  literature^  For  this  he  is  tgken  to  task  by  his 
American  reviewer,  wbo  assures  him  that  discoveries  will  not  be 
OMule^  or  the  taste  of  foreign  literature  promoted,  by  '^  the  facility 
of  accuDittlating  quotations  by  means  of  huge  libraries,"*  and 
that  the  taste  of  the  Republic  will  not  be  dictated  to,  a  strain  of 
remark,  which  also  forms  the  burden  of  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
observations,  in  that  mass  of  conceit  and  self-complacency,  No* 
tion$  t^tke  AmericattSp  picked  up  hjf  u  Travelling  Bachelor.  Dr. 
Cbanning,  who  poasesaes  a  mind  superior  to  these  vulgar  prejur 
dices,  boldly  acknowledgjes  that  they  '*  want  universities  worthy 
of  ibe  name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal  may  posseas 
himself  of  all  that  is  yet  known/'  and  that  "  intellectual  labour, 
devoted  to  m  thorough  investigation  and  a  full  developeraent  oi 
great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown  among  us/'f  Jefferson  also 
makes  continual  complaint,  in  his  Mem<Nrs,  of  the  parsimonious 
spirit  and  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of  literature  evinced  by 
the  Virginian  legishture,  in  refusing  all  aid  to  the  university  he  was 
struggling  to  found. 

The  removal  of  the  9eat  of'  gwernmeni  from  Philadelphia,  in 
1800,  and  its  establishment  in  a  city  which  even  now  does  not 
contain  more  than  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  we  cannot  b«|t 
consider  aa  having  been»  in  many  respects,  highly  injurious  to  the 
couatiy.  The  small  increase  of  their  capital  in  thirty  years  must 
have  convinced  the  Americans  of  the  error  they  have  committed; 
bad  it  been  sitoated  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  commercial  inter- 
cowve,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  would  long  since  have  attained 
a  respectable  rank  among  cities.  The  various  good  effects  that 
result  ffom  establishing  the  government  in  a  populous  city  are 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  mentioning.  There,  men  of  sci^ 
cnce,  of  business,  and  of  pleasure,  naturally  resort;  tbere^  all 
that  the  wealth,  the  talent,  the  industry  of  the  country  can  pro* 
4voe,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  condensed ;  far  greater  facilities  are 
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given  to  the  executive  for  obtaining  intelligence  anil  sounding 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  while  the  presence  of  the 
representatives,  and  the  excitement  of  constant  political  discussion 
diffuses  juster  notions  of  the  wants  and  situation  of  the  country, 
which  diverge  from  this  point  as  from  a  focus  to  every  comer 
of  the  empire.  The  establishment  of  the  government  in  a  com- 
paratively uninhabited  spot  must  also  deprive  it  in  a  great  degree 
of  that  weight  and  influence  which  it  ought  to  possess  and  .would 
exercise,  if  situated  in  a  populous  neighbourhood.  An  inadental 
effect  of  this  is  also  seen  in  the  non-existence  of  leading  news- 
papers in  the  United  States ;  for  there  is  no  city  which  possesses 
all  the  requisites  combined  for  furnishing  a  daily  journal  with  in- 
formation on  those  important  topics  which  are  constantly  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind.  A  stranger,  wishing  to  know  the  stale  of 
France  or  England,  refers  to  a  newspaper  published  in  their  re- 
spective capitals,  and  would  never  think  of  consulting  any  other. 
If  the  United  States  are  the  object  of  his  inquiries,  is  he  to. read 
a  journal  published  at  Washington,  the  seat  of  government,  at 
Philadelphia  or  Boston,  the  seats  of  literature,  or  at  New  York,  the 
most  populous  and  mercantile  town  in  the  Union  i  In  Paris  and 
London  these  requisites  are  all  combmed ;  the  Americans  have  it 
in  their  power  to  cause  at  least  two  of  them  to  be  found  ia  the 
same  place;  besides,  we  should  think,  convenience  would  require 
that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  fixed,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  territory,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  population;  the  disadvan* 
tage  under  which  a  few  of  the  deputies  would  lie,  by  having  a 
greater  distance  to  travel,  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
much  smaller  space  which  the  great  majority  would  have  to  tra- 
verse: The  establishment  of  some  leading  newspapers  might  also 
have  the  effect  of  banishing  the  piebald  £nglish  and  the  general 
want  of  talent  which  characterize  their  journals,  and  of  introducing 
a  better  tone  of  discussion  among  them.  At  present,  the  most 
ably  conducted  American  newspaper  does  not  sell  more  than  8,(>00 
copies,  a  number  to  which  very  few  attain,  while  half  that  quantity 
is  considered  to  constitute  a  very  respectable  circulation.  With 
the  small  profits  which  so  limited  a  sale  can  produce,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  induce  a  person  of  high  intellectual  attain** 
ments  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  drudgery  of  dailj 
composition ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  part  of  their  journals  are  merely 
vehicles  for  advertisements,  like  many  of  the  £nglish  provincial 
ones,  who^e  small  sale  is  the  cause  of  similar  results. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  making  some  observa* 
tions  on  the  mutual  dispasUions  of  England  and  Jmerica.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  country,  were  we  to  take  the  tone  of  the 
newspapers  as  the  test  of  public  opinion,  the  conclusion,  as  far 
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as  our  ohsemitioii  goes,  would  be  any  thing  but  flattering  to 
England.     But,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  we  are  unwilling  to 
take  these  as  authorities  on  the  subject;  though  as  periodical  lite* 
rature,  from  its  very  nature,  must  always  afford  some  index  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  and  as  the  Americans  have  several   Re- 
views, which,  in  point  of  general  talent,  will  stand  a  comparison 
with  the  best  of  our  own,  we  may  refer  to  these  as  indicating,  in 
some  slight  measure,  the  disposition  of  welUinformed  Americans 
towards  this  country.    An  examination  of  them,  we  regret  to  say, 
leaves  a  very  disagreeable  impression  on -our  minds,  such,  at  least, 
as  convinces  us  that  the  Americans  cannot  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety complain  of  that  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  ihey  niain*- 
tahi,  always  pervades  one  or  two  of  our  Reviews  when  treating  of 
the  affairs  of  their  country.    As  an  instance  of  this,  we  give  the 
following  quotation  from  .the  last  number  of  the  American  Quar-' 
ttrlif  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  Walsh,*  a  work  which  bears  the 
highest  character  in  the  United  States.     In  it,  England  is  thus 
described: — 

"  A  haughty  and  interested  nation,  long  since  arrived  at  that  state 
wbtcb  makes  il  iiidispcTisable  for  her  to  sacrifice  all  the  obligations  of 
national  reciprocity  to  that  great  monopoly  of  co!9merce,  without  which 
she  must  become  bankrupt.     In  such  a  contest,  whether  of  enactments 
of  coni^ress  and  orders  in  council,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  we  can  expect  nothing  bat  what  is  conceded  to  our 
strength  and  resources,  to  oar  means  of  offence  and  defence,  to  our 
courage  and  skill.     The  present  calm  with  England  is,  we  think,  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  duration;  nor  will  she  ever  sincerely  seek  our  friend- 
ship, until  admonished,  perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  by  her  waning  in- 
fluence in  the  Old,  she  shall  feel  herself  obliged  to  link  her  sinking  for- 
tune to  the  rising  strength  and  glories  of  the  New  World.    It  is  far 
from  our  will  or  intention  to  revive  or  strengthen  the  recollection  of 
ancient  grievances  or  recent  struggles,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  or 
aggravate  them.     But,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  indicate 
to  this  young  nation,  apt  as  it  is  to  forget  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
adversity,  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  being  cajoled  by  Mr.  Cannings 
hillaby  of  *  Mother  and  Daughter,'  or  the  time-serving  praises  lavished 
OQ  the  Message  of  our  present  distinguished  Chief  Magistrate.    Every 
thing  indicates  that  the  popular  feeling  is  hourly  acquiring  force  and 
influence  in  England,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  operates  upon  the  govern- 
ment, will  be  the  impracticability  of  establishing  any  thing  like  a  recipro- 
city in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.    The  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  England  dislike  the  Americans,  and  certainly  the 
Americans  are  no  way  backward  in  this  species  of  reciprocity.    No  ad- 

•  Tbii  gentleman  resided  some  years  in  Europe  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
and  it  is  nnderstood,  (though  we  are  boutid  to  disbeiteve  all  reports  of  articles  in  Re- 
views being  written  by  angle  individuals,)  that  he  contributed  om  remarkable  article  at 
leaat,  (If  not  more,)  to  the  Edinhurgh  Review ;  we  allude  to  that  on  the  French  Con- 
KT^lOm,  which  appeared  in  the  «6th  Number  of  that  Journal. 
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ttiiBl«tnli<m  in  Edglttod  will  gain  {nfmMly  bf  tmmmk/M  U  Uk 
United  Suiet«  nor  will  the  gorcmnent  of  the  United  States,  ever  pro- 
bably mndi  strengthen  itself  with  the  people,  by  toying  witb  Bngland. 
Sven  the  people  oi  England  have  been  taught  by  a  system  of  exagge- 
rated falsehoods^  unquestionably  countenanced  and  encouraged  as  a 
matter  of  policy  by  tbe  government,  to  look  upon  us  witb  feelings  of 
mingled  contempt,  hatred,  and  jealousy.*' 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  writer  of  this  paaaage  haa  made 
ms  falae  an  estimate  of  tlie  feelings  of  Americana  as  he  certainly 
haa  of  those  of  Engliahmen.  The  ignorance  which  aeema  to 
prevail  in  America  with  respect  to  tUs  point  ia  perfectly  aa* 
toDiabingy  and  we  have  a  strong  belief,  which  we  most  ardeotly 
hope  is  well  founded,  that  their  misapprehensions  on  this  subject 
have  contributed  b  no  slight  degree  to  cherish  those  feelinga  of 
dislike,  which  are  described  above  as  existing  in  America.  In 
two  parties,  the  existence,  or  supposed  existence,  of  hate  on  one 
aide  quickly  engenders  a  similar  disposition  in  the  other:  may  we 
not  then  hope  that  some  advantage  will  be  gained  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  mutual  goodwill,  by  denying  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  tbe  truth  of  the  assertion  m  the  above  paragraph,  that 
**  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England  dislike  the  Americans?^ 
That  the  preceding  extract  rightly  describes  the  sentiments  of 
the  Americans  towards  this  country  cannot,  we  are  afraid,  tbough 
we  should  be  happy  to  find  ourselves  m  error,  be  so  easily  denied. 
We  have  seen  similar  assertions  repeated,  and  their  correctness 
assumed,  in  numerous  Transatlantic  publications.  The  North 
American  Review,  a  periodical  which  enjoys,  with  the  one  above 
nanied,  the  highest  credit  in  the  United  States,  writes  in  an  exactly 
similar  strain.  In  one  of  its  latest  numbers  we  read :  "  In  England, 
generally  speaking,  the  government  party,  inheriting  the  feelings 
of  the  year  1775,  has  not  only  retained  the  soreness  and  irritation 
of  that  period,  but  through  the  literary  organs  under  its  influence 
has  libelled  America,  its  institutions,  its  mannera,  and  ita  citiaens 
atrociously  and  systematically,  and  still  does  it."  Captain  Hsil 
also  states  that  in  a  debate,  which  he  attended  in  the  Congress, 
every  speaker  seemed  determined  in  some  way  or  other  to  dnig  in 
England  for  the  sake  of  abusing  it.  We  have  diligently  searched 
the  Anierican  reviews  of  his  Travels,  in  the  hope  or  finding  a 
refutation  of  this  assertion,  and  should  not  have  quoted  it,  had  it 
not  received  a  negative  confirmation  in  the  silence  of  his  critics,  who 
have  ransacked  tbe  Captain's  Travels  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
his  mistatenients  with  the  minutest  attention.  To  the  complaint, 
which  the  Americans  are  perpetually  making,  that  our  government 
has  instigated  and  sanctioned  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  them,  we  can  give  no  other  answer  than  by  expressing  oor 
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utter  dbbeHef  of  the  fact  We  cannot  credit  that  any  set  of  mini* 
sters  has  ever  incurred  the  disgrace  of  thus  endeavouring  to  excite 
animosities  between  the  tiyo  nations;  at  any  rate  the  present  ones 
cannot  be  liable  to  this  imputation,  and  we  trust  the  calumny  will 
never  be  repeated.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  party,  or  rather 
the  remnant  of  a  party  in  this  country^  to  whom  abuse  of  America 
aa  well  aa  of  every  other  nation  where  a  free  and  liberal  govern- 
ment is  established,  is  always  palatable.  There  are  also  some 
persons  among  US|  (as  there  are  in  America — Mr.  Cooper  is  a 
signal  instance,)  who  are  affected  with  that  feeling  of  ultra-na- 
tionality, which  can  see  no  merit  in  that  which  is  foreign,  no 
fault  in  that  which  is  at  home.  But  the  publications  which  lay 
themselves  out  for  catering  to  the  appetites  of  these  two  classes, 
are  feW  in  number,  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  their  feelings 
are  in  no  degree  general  or  even  common  in  England.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  pe- 
riodical literature,  not  only  are  wholly  free  from  the  reproach 
which  the  Americans  cast  on  them,  but  are  generally  disposed  to 
treat  with  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  goodwill  America  and 
her  institutions.  Let  the  people  of  the  United  States  look  at  our 
parliamentary  debates  which  relate  to  them,  particularly  on  the 
sore  subject  of  their  tariff,  or  the  still  sorer  one  of  the  duty  they 
imposed  on  rolled  iron,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  a 
treaty,  being  in  fact  a  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  a  Russian 
and  i^russian  manufacture  against  an  English  one.  Throughout 
the  numerous  speeches,  not  a  sentence,  not  a  word  will  they  find 
in  the  least  degree  indicative  of  that  deeply-rooted  spirit  of  hos- 
tility or  dislike,  that  malignant  feeling,  which  they  charge  us  with 
entertaining  towards  them. 

But  the  real  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  known  or  thought  of  in 
England  concerning  America.  We  do  not  profess  to  account  for 
thia  utter  indifference — we  simply  assert  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
Englishmen  seldom  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  Transatlantic 
institutions,  manners,  literature,  or  government;  whatever  the 
Americans  do,  or  think,  or  propose,  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by 
U8  with  the  most  listless  disregard.  Hence  they  are  continually 
committing  errors  from  ignorance  of  this  fact.  The  6dth  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  contains  a  petulant  article  in  reply 
to  a  British  critic,  who  had  asserted  that  not  more  than  three  or 
four  American  authors  enjoy  any  reputation  among  us.  Now  we 
are  confident  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  readers  would  be 
puzzled  to  mention  half-a-dozen  American  writers,  whose  works 
they  were  acquainted  with.  The  Transatlantic  reviewer^  endea- 
vooring  to  make  out  a  list  of  writers,  exclaims  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  reproach,  ''Did  our  critic  never  hear  of  Fisher  Amesf^' 
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We  ask,  faavea  dozen  of  our  readers  read  his  works?    Another 
American  genius  is  thus  described  bj  the  reviewer. 

"  The  beloved,  admired,  the  laineuted  Buckmiiister,  a  miracle  of  genius, 
cut  off  indeed  in  the  early  morning  of  bis  brilliant  promise^  but  not  till 
he  had  produced  works^  wbich  may  well  be  compared  with  the  matnre 
efforts  oi^  the  highest  talents  in  the  same  departments  of  learning.  His 
discourses  are  among  the  most  elegant,  finished  and  really  valuable  pro- 
duction of  their  class  to  be  found  in  the  English  language  ....  con- 
sidered simply  as  written  sermons^  tbey  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
that  have  appeared  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury." 

Critics  are  supposed  to  know  every  thing,  and  we  shall  doubt- 
less astonish  our  brethren  by  our  boldness,  when  we  confess  that 
this  is  the  first  time  the  name  of  Buckminster  has  reached  our 
ears.  Have  any  of  our  readers  heard  of  this  writer,  whose  ser- 
mons are  **  superior  to  any  that  have  appeared  in  England  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ?'*  On  inquiry  we  find  his 
works  have  been  reprinted  at  Liverpool,  and  this  is  literally  all 
the  additional  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning 
him.  A  book  is  advertised  to  be  published  in  London,  entitled 
^  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,''  which  of  course  contains  ex- 
tracts from  American  writers  of  the  greatest  reputation.  From  the 
published  list  of  the  authors,  whose  works  have  contributed  to  form 
the  selection,  we  take  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  tbey  are 

E'ven,  *'  Sigoumey,  Pierpoint,  Pickering,  Ware,  Bryan,  Haven, 
oane,  Hillhouse."  Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  even  heard  be- 
fore of  a  single  name  among  these?  For  aught  we  know,  there  may 
be  Mil  tons,  and  Popes»and  Byrons  in  the  list,  but  unread  they  have 
been  and  will  remam  in  England  until  some  unexpected  revolution 
takes  place  in  the  public  mind.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed 
by  the  Americans  that  this  indifference  towards  them  arises  from 
a  feeling  in  any  degree  approaching  to  contempt;  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  account  for  it,  but  we  certainly  share  it  in  commoo  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  European  continent.  The  "  Biographie 
Universelle,*'  which  is  by  far  the  completest  biographical  diction- 
ary that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  sundard  work  on  the  subject, 
is  almost  bare  of  American  names.  Neither  *^  Fisher  Ames,"  nor 
**  Patrick  Henry,"  who  is  considered  the  first  of  American  ora- 
tors, and  who,  according  to  Jefferson,  spoke  as  Homer  wrote,  have 
a  place  in  it,  though  they  both  died  long  before  the  volumes  in 
which  they  should  have  appeared  were  published. 

Perhaps  the  greater  proximity  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
Old  World  to  each  other  causes  them  to  fill  so  large  a  space  in 
the  public  eye,  that  there  is  no  room  to  take  in  what  is  worth 
observing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Perhaps  it  is  aup- 
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posed  that  so  lately  formed  b  nation  can  present  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.     We  give  no  opinion  on  this  question,  because,  in  truth, 
we  have  none  to  give.     Certain  it  is,  that  we  are  infinitely  more 
engaged  jn  watching  what  is  going  forward  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  literature  of  those  countries  is  infinitely  better 
known  to  ns  than  that  of  America.    We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
excuse  this  ignorance  and  apathy :  we  allow  that  both  reason  and 
interest  should  induce  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Americans,  and  utterly  reject  Captain  HalPs  theory,  that  it  would 
be  a  ''foolish  wisdom^'  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  their  writings. 
..At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  remark  that  they  would  do  well 
to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  England,  superior  as  it  no 
dottbt  is  to  ours  of  America.   An  American  review  iust  published 
uses  as  an  argument  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  (a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  impolitic  enactment  of  their  tariff  has  given  rise,) 
that  the  separated  parts  would  soon  fall  into  the  power  of  England. 
Little  do  they  know  the  opinions  prevalent  here,  if  they  imagine 
we  think  we  have  not  colonies  enough,  or  that  we  would  not  infi- 
nitely sooner  have  them  as  allies  than  as  subjects.    This  is  a  branch 
of  the  same  system  of  error,  which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  the 
remembrance  of  their  successful  rebellion  still  rankles  in  our  breasts, 
and  that  we  view  their  growing  prosperity  with  malignant  dis- 
satisfaction.   It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  such  is  not 
the  feeling  or  the  spirit  of  Englishmen.     If  we  have  spoken 
harshly  of  the   Americans  in  this  article,    tlie   commendations 
which  we  have,  unsparingly  intermingled  will  show  that  our  minds 
are  unbiassed  by  .prejudice,  and  capable  of  duly  appreciating 
whatever  may  seem  worthy  of  praise ;  and  in  our  strictures,  we 
have  been  particularly  careful  to  take  as  authorities  only  such 
writers  as  every  American  could  not  but  allow  are  wholly  free 
from  what  they  call  British  hatred  or  preposessions  against  Ame- 
rica.    We  look  upon  the  course  they  have  run— and  in  this  wo 
are  snre  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  thinking  Englishman — 
with  wonder,  admiration,  and  pleasure;  and  we  can  assure  them, 
that  it  is  no  less  our  wish  than  our  interest,  a  wish  which  we 
hope  to  see  re-echoed  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  that  the  ties  of 
the  sincerest  friendship,  and  the  mutual  benefits  of  a  continually 
increasing  intercourse,  may  bind  tog;ether  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  bonds  of  a  never-ending  alliance. 


(    ««4    ) 

Abt»  XL— 1.  Minerva.-— i.  Orphea.—S.  Taschenbuch  zum  ge-^ 
selligen  Vergniigen. — 4.  Frauenttuchenbuch. — 5.  Urania. — 6. 
MuienAlmanach.'^l.  Taschenbuch  der  Litbe  und  Freundschajl 
gewidmei.—S.  Penelope. — 9.  Vergissmeinnichi.— 10.  Winten- 
grun. — 1 1 .  Cornelia. 
It  hts  often  tppmired  to  as  not  a  little  singular  that  our  annuak^ 
considered  as  literary  performanocs,  should,  on  the  whole*  be  ao 
remarkably  poor,  tedious^  and  commonplace.  Their  outward 
piesence  is  most  imposing :  they ''  walk  in  silk  atdre/'  fringed 
with  gold  \  their  embellishments  are  triumphs  of  the  pencil  and 
the  graver;  great  names  adorn  the  lists  of  their  contributors^ 
while  the  high  pressure  of  eaorbitant  remuneration  is  lavished  on 
the  gettini^up  of  articles.  And  yet  when  the  glossy  bindiu|  has 
been  admired,  the  plates  examined  and  canvassed,  what  is  an 
annual  ?  A  collection  in  genend  of  trifling  tales,  without  interest 
either  of  plot  or  executioui  poems  generally  below  mediocrity,  tra« 
gioal  attempts  at  mirth,  or  feeble  washy  sketches  "  in  the  soft  line,'' 
— all  many  degrees  inferior  to  similar  productions  in  any  respect- 
able magazine.  And  what  at  first  adds  to  our  surprise,  the  com* 
positions  which  bear  the  greatest  names  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  worst*  If  by  any  chance  we  light  upon  something  leas 
commonplace  than  the  rest,  the  probability  is^  that  it  bears  the 
superscription  of  some  one  unknown  to  fame.  Now  we  think 
there  are  two  reasons,  among  others,  which  make  our  annuab 
flat  and  unprofitable.  Booksellers  will  have  great  names  to  dig- 
nify their  list  of  contents ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  annuals, 
succeeding  the  pocket-books  or  memorandums  of  last  centuiy^ 
have  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  partieittu  in  literature^ 
^— very  gaudy,  assuming,  and  emptyheaded :  the  best  produc- 
tions of  great  names  (we  say  it  to  the  credit  of  our  literary  men) 
are  not  so  to  be  purchased.  A  scrap  from  some  unfinished  tale 
which  the  author  has  found  himself  unable  to  wind  up,  some 
copy  of  verses  for  a  lady's  album,  a  stray  sonnet,  or  some  juvenile 
indiscretion  in  the  shape  of  a  tragedy,  may  no  doubt,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  golden  key,  be  extracted  from  the  recesses 
of  an  author's  writing*desk,  and  ushered  with  much  pomp  and  a 
strong  flourish  of  the  editorial  trumpet  before  the  public.  But 
invariably  their  better  works  are  reserved  for  other  purposes,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces,  bestowed  "  for  love,  not 
money/'  we  hardly  know  an  article  in  any  of  our  annuals  to  which, 
in  a  separate  shape,  any  of  our  distinguished  authors  would  have 
cared  to  set  his  name. 

Another  cause  of  this  defect  is  the  shortness  of  the  articles  ia 
such  periodicals.    The  British  public,  it  seems^  must  have  va- 
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lietj,  and  Ada,  in  order  to  briag  together  mme  twenty  or  thirty 
imposing  naikies,  the  space  allowed  to  each  must  be  proportionally 
Darrowed.  Hence  there  is  no  room  for  derelopemettt,  no  means 
of  exciting  interest  by  a  complicated  welWeroIved  plot,  still  less 
for  any  novel  of  manners,  where  the  characters  develope  them- 
seltes  in  dialogue  instead  of  being  described  by  the  naTfator: 
and  thus  little  eke  is  ever  cihibited  with  us  but  insulated  scenes, 
or  meagre  outlines  vnthout  detail  or  colouring. 

There  is  much  less  of  both  these  faults  in  Germany.  Their 
annuals  ha?e  long  been  admitted  within  Ae  literal^  pale»  and 
the  i^eatest  names  have  voluntarily  chosen  this  vehicle  of  oom^ 
mutiication  with  the  public*  Ooetbe  still  continues  in  this 
manner  to  present  his  new  year's  ^feeting  to  his  countrymen. 
Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War  was  written  for  a  lady's  almanack.^ 
The  philosophic  Kant  and  Jaoobi»  the  miyestic  Klopstock,  the 
wild  and  original  Hofiman*  have  in  this  insinuating  form  in- 
structed the  public  with  their  wisdom,  or  delighted  and  agitated 
it  with  their  striking  and  grotesque  combinations.  Here  the 
graceful  Undine  of  Fouqu6  first  awakened  our  sympathy  for  her 
fate ;  Apel,  with  the  invisible  world  at  his  commaiid»  bewitched 
us  with  bis  dark  and  terrible  fantasies ;  Laun^  with  his  alternate 
tales  of  broad  humour. or  romance;  Li^ontaine,  with  his  calm  do- 
mestic pictures  of  German  life ;  Blumenhagen  and  Van  de  Velde, 
with  their  sketohes  of  chivalry  and  the  life  of  the  middle  ages  i 
Richter,  with  his  quips  and  cranks,  his  "  Selections  from  the  Devil's 
Papers/'  and  ''  Dog-post  Days,"  at  once  the  laughing  and  crying 
philosopher — have  in  this  shape  passed  before  us  in  every  aspect 
of  the  terrible,  the  tragical,  the  tranquiU  or  the  humorous.  Tliere 
are  but  few  years  in  which  one  delightful  volume  at  least  of  ele- 
gant extracts  from  the  Taschenbiicher  might  not  be  made  up.  An 
author  in  Germany  is  not  hampered  as  he  is  here ;  four  or  five 
tales  in  general  fill  the  volume^  so  that  he  really  has  space  enough, 
if  he  possesses  the  other  requisites,  to  make  the  tales  interesting 
and  effective,  not  as  fragments  but  as  a  whole.  And  accordingly 
many  of  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting  romances  and  novels 
which  have  for  years  past  formed  the  Christmas  supply  of  our 
German  neighbours,  have  been  contained  in  these  little  volumes. 

In  one  particular  only,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  German  pro- 
genitors of  the  annuals  are  sadly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  their 
descendants — we  mean  in  the  graphic  and  pictorial  embellish* 
menu  with  which  they  abound.  Now  and  then  Retzsch  conde* 
scends  to  employ  his  graceful  hand  on  a  desien  or  two,  or  Naeckci 
as  in  his  clever  illustrations  of  Van  de  Velde  s  novels  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Frauentaschenbuch ;  but  generally  speakingi 
the  *'  hard  line,"  or  drawing  and  engraving  department,  is  in  the 
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hands  of  such  persons  as  Ramberg,  Wagner,  and  Fleiachman, 
and  most  eitraordinary  devices  they  do  exhibit.    There  are  illus- 
trations by  Ramberg  to  the  Minerva  of  this  winter,  from  the  Sor- 
rows of  Werter,  which  we  consider  as  (unintentionally)  superior  to 
any  thing  in  the  Comic  Jnnual;  and  the  situations  and  costume 
in  which  really  would  appear  to  be  taken  from  that  clever  bur- 
lesque upon  Goethe's  youthful  extravaganza,  with  which  Mat- 
thews some  years  ago  amused  the  public  at  the  English  Opera. 
There  is  the  same  wild  disorder  in  the  cravat,  the  same  convul- 
sive energy  in  the  pantaloons,  the  same  desperation  in  the  cock 
of  the  hat.     His  attitude  in  the  scene  where  he  meets  the  crazed 
notary,  and  that  where  he  is  sprawling  on  the  ground  with  Chan- 
lotte's  children,  are  inexpressibly  ludicrous.   After  all  (we  merely 
throw  out  a  doubt),  may  not  Mr.  Ramberg  be  a  wag,  who  thus 
with  a  grave  face  plays  off  his  comic  plates  upon  the  public? — a 
German  George  Cruikshank,  fighting  in  ambush  under  cover  of 
sober  and  sentimental  descriptions?     Really,  when  we  look  at 
another  set  of  illustrations  by  him  to  Marschner's  Vampyr  (  a  ro- 
mantic opera  of  the  Freyschiitz  school,  of  which  the  plot  is  taken 
from  our  own  melodrama  of  the  Vampyre,)  which  grace  the 
Orphea  of  this  year,  we  feel  these  doubts  materially  increased, 
for  there  is  one  plate   representing  Lord   Ruthven  tumbling 
over  a  precipice,  while  a  boy  seems  to  be  firing  a  squib  or 
other  combustible  behind  him,  which  we  regard  as  a  deliberate 
and  scarcely  disguised  joke.     But  the  truth  is,  plates  are  after  all 
a  very  secondary  matter,  and  provided  the  text  has  that  which 
pasieth  show,  the  suits  and  trappings  of  gilding  and  copperplate 
embellishment  may  almost  be  dispensed  with. 

Our  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  intend  to*  inflict  upon  them 
a  complete  catalogue  raisomtie  of  the  articles  in  these  same  pe- 
riodicals. We  propose  to  ourselves  nothing  more  than  a  few 
rambling  remarks  on  some  of  them,  for  the  list  contained  in  this 
article  does  not  comprehend  half  .of  those  "  autumnal  leaves'* 
which  strew  the  drawing-room  tables  of  our  fair  German  friends 
about  this  season.  Even  as  it  is,  among  this  chaos  which  lies 
before  us  of 

''  Blue  covers  and  white. 
Green  covers  and  grey," 

we  hardly  know  where  to  begin ;  and  so,  waving  all  questions  of 
precedencyi  either  on  the  ground  of  age  or  merit,  we  put  our 
hands  into  the  wheel  of  this  literary  lottery,  and  the  first  ticket 
that  comes  up  is 

Minerva — a  decided  prize,  were  it  only  that  it  contains  a  drama 
by  Oehlenschlager,  founded  on  a  portion  of  the  life  of  Charle* 
magne.    Of  the  living  dramatists  of  Germany^  this  distinguished 
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Dane  is  now  the  first.  His  Aladdin,  Axel  and  Walburg,  and 
Hakon  Jarl  abound  with  striking  scenes.  His  classical  play  of 
Correggio,  with  much  of  the  severe  purity  of  taste  and  high  poetry 
of  Goethe's  Tasso,  and  exhibiting  the  struggle  of  genius  against 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  as  Goethe's  play  paints  the 
contest  between  poetical  enthusiasm  and  the  prosaic  spirit  of  the 
worldy  is  more  touching  and  more  natural  than  its  predecessor. 
There  is  much  fine  poetry  too  in  Charlemagne,  but  it  wants  dra« 
matic  interest,  and  the  character  of  Pepin,  his  son,  is  destitute  of 
any  thing  either  morally  attractive  or  theatrically  effective.  Oeh* 
lenschlager  has  not  in  this  case  been  fortunate  in  a  subject. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  other  contents  of  this 
volume.  The  "  Tournameht  at  Worms,"  by  Caroline  Pichler, 
is  a  tolerable  tale,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  the  authoress  of  Aga- 
thocles.  Then  follows  a  very  amusing  travelling  sketch  by  that 
authoress  of  all  work,  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  descriptive  of 
a  journey  to  Vienna  and  Austria;  sundry  poems,  all  pretty  bad; 
and  another  tale  by  Storch,  "  Mineta's  Rum,''  a  story  of  pagan- 
ism, a  great  deal  too  Ossianic  and  antiquarian  to  be  interesting^ 
Minerva  is  further  adorned  by  the  melancholy  scenes  from  Werter 
above  alluded  to. 

"  Proximus  ardet  Ucalegon" — Orphea  is  the  next  that  presents 
itself,  with  more  plates  from  that  insidious  wag,  Ramberg,  illus* 
trative  of  the  Vampyre.  The  two  most  interesting  pieces  in  this 
volume  are,  one  of  Blumenhagen's  chivalrous  pageants,  '^  Castle 
Leuenrode,"  and  a  tale  of  mystery,  by  Kruse.  There  is  great 
life  and  bustle  in  Blumenhagen's  sketch,  particularly  in  that  scene 
where  the  Duke  of  Hanover  receives  the  deputation  from  the 
city,  who  come  to  intimate  to  him  the  rejection  of  bis  proposals, 
which  reminds  us,  by  its  energy  and  truth,  of  Crevecceur^s  magni- 
iicent  defiance  to  Louis,  or  the  stirring  scenes  with  the  insurgent 
Itiegeois.  Blumenhagen  has  great  intensity  and  power  of  con- 
ception in  such  scenes,  and  more  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
his  plots  than  his  predecessor  in  the  same  line,  Veit  Weber. 
•'  The  Black  Heart,  by  Kruse,  is  a  story  in  a  different  vein. 
Kruse  is  a  man  of  very  peculiar,  and  at  the  present  day,  rare 
powers  of  invention ;  for  at  present,  though  there  is  no  deficiency 
m  clever  romance  writers  in  as  far  as  regards  the  painting  of 
manners  or  character^  or  the  natural  construction  of  dramatic 
dialogue,  there  is  a  woeful  deficiency  in  good  plots.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  stories  in  real  life  which 
sometimes  adorn  our  Newgate  Calendar,  or  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  which  now  and  then  are  disclosed  by  the 
criminal  records  of  France,  we  hardly  know  now-a-days  where  a 
good  plot  is  to  be  met  witb«    Now  these  are  exactly  ^  sourcee 
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frMn  wkkh  KruM  has  akiefiy  Merited  his  mtteriaU.  Tales  of  mur- 
der or  secret  crime,  discovered  by  a  chain  of  gradually  emerging 
evideuce,  are  his  favoaritesi  with  which  he  is  fond  of  blending  the 
superstitious  interest  arising  from  the  nse  of  the  sapematural 
These  may  seem  Tulgar  instrumenta  for  a  novelist  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  public  mind,  and  so  in  truth  they  are  in  themselves. 
But  they  are  applied  in  a  manner  so  new  and  so  artfut-^-tbe  chain 
of  complexities  winds  itself  about  us  so  gradually,  so  naturally, 
and  apparently  so  inextricably*— and  then  unrolls  itself  again  with 
such  consummate  art  and  vraisemblance,that  in  this  respect  we  con* 
eider  some  of  the  tales  in  his  Criminal-Geschichten  as  unrivalled. 
The  story  called  the  '<  Dance  of  Death/'  published  by  him  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  a  romance  in  three  volumes,  Deodati's 
Birth,  are  also  most  successful  specimens  of  the  circumstantial* 
evidence  school  of  writing;  though  some  paru  of  the  latter  would 
perhaps  render  it  a  perilous  task  for  a  translator.  The  present 
tale,  though  not  equal  to  his  best,  is  yet  very  good.  The  nodu$ 
of  the  tale  turns  on  the  principle  of  retembtanee,  an  idea  which, 
though  as  old  as  Plautus,  seems  still  capable  in  the  hands  of  a  dex* 
trous  artist,  who  knows  how  to  steer  clear  of  a  double  Dromio 
and  a  double  Antipholis,  of  producing  a  strikingly  perplexing 
eflRset;  while  such  tales  of  real  life  as  that  of  Martm  Guerre  sa- 
tisfy the  reason  of  the  possibility  of  such  caprices  of  nature.  Here, 
it  is  artfully  managed,  and  combined  most  ingeniously  with  the 
supernatural.  If  an  abridged  outline  could  have  given  any  idea 
of  this  tale,  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  the  task,  but  every 
thing  lies  in  the  art  of  the  filling  up.  The  other  materials  of  this 
volume  are  trilling. 

Taachenbuch  zum  geielUgen  Vergnugen,  edited  by  Kind;  a  very 
venerable  annual,  now  neariy  forty  years  old,  an  age  by  no 
means  common  among  this  short-lived  class.  The  illustrationa 
are  by  Ramberg  again;  but  to  do  him  justice,  they  are  fiir  better 
than  either  of  the  other  two  productions  we  have  noticed  ;  they 
are  from  poor  Heinrich  Kleist's  strange  play  of  Catharine  von 
Heilbronn — after  all,  the  best,  and  unquestionably  the  most  dra- 
matic of  his  productions,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  really  good, 
llie  literary  contents  are  decidedly  so.  The  first  tale,  '<CKs- 
menca  THopital,"  by  a  ve^  industrioos  and  occasionally  sue- 
cetsful  novelist,  Frederika  Lobmann,  is  varied  and  interesting. 
There  are  good  things  too  in  the  editor^s  own  contributioii, 
''The  Angel  Seer,^  though  it  is  too  long  drawn  out.  Kmse*8 
novel,  *' Magnetic  Love/*  which  folfows,  is  not  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  thoagh  still  the  power  of  exciting  curiosity  never 
forsakes  htm.  The  tale,  vriiich  is  a  story  of  animal  magnetisna, 
opens  wrii,  but  it  diverges  into  odier  channels  veiy  ^nder^y 
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connected  with  the  firsts  and  the  wiitditig-up  in  extremely  undaus- 
factory.  Wolffe's  "  Humoreske/'  the  "  auto-biography  of  the 
Village  Schoolmaster,  Cyrillus  Spangenbeck/'  ii  one  of  those 
pieces  of  hea^  wit  in  which  our  neighbours  now  and  then  indulge, 
as  they  are  said  by  Grimm  to  do,  in  leaping  over  chairs^  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  lively.  Some  copies  of  verses  which  diversify  the 
prose  tales  are  pretty. 

Rauentasehenbtteh,  by  George  Doring.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
Scotch  author,  who,  after  having  tried  Oarrick  with  a  tragedy 
and  a  comedy,  both  of  which  were  rejected;  and  being  told  by 
the  manager  that  bis  genius  did  not  lie  in  either,  begged  him  to 
tell  him  where  it  did  lie.  We  feel  something  in  the  same  way  as 
to  M.  Doring.  After  reading  his  plays,  we  were  instantly  satis- 
fied his  genius  did  not  lie  in  that  direction;  and  on  perusing  a 
few  of  his  novels  we  felt  equally  convinced  that  it  did  not  lie  in 
romance:  and  yet  we  had  a  kind  of  impression  that  he  had  some 
available  talent  about  him,  if  he  could  only  find  a  field  for  k. 
And  when  some  years  ago  he  took  the  editorship  of  the  IVauen- 
tasckeMbucht  once  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  different  calibre^ 
La  Motte  Fouqu6,  we  thought  he  had  exactly  found  his  sphere. 
But  the  unlucky  Doctor,  we  suspect,  is  determined  to  disappoint 
us  once  more.  His  volume  has  not  this  year  even  the  merit  of  a 
good  selection*  His  own  contribution  is  mawkiaby  and  the 
others,  by  Schefer,  Nidda,  and  Wilebald  Alexis,  are  all  indiffer- 
ent. The  best  story  in  the  volume  is  anonymous,  viz.  '*  the  Mil- 
ler's Daughter."  This  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  nai'vetft  and 
grace.  To  balance  the  dullness  of  the  literary  part,  the  plates, 
wrbich  are  illustrative  of  Van  de  Velde's  novels,  are  better  than 
those  in  many  of  its  rivals. 

Urania.  We  generally  open  the  Urania  with  good  hopes,  and 
this  year  they  will  not  be  disappointed^  for  here  the  first  and 
longest  tale  in  the  volume  is  by  our  old  friend  Tieck— the  acute, 
learned,  and  tasteful  Ludwig  Tieck — an  Italian  head  with  a  Ger- 
man heart — a  deep-feeling,  deep-thinking  writer,  but  scattering 
over  all  his  works  a  sunny  glow  of  cheerfulness,  and  airy  lightness, 
though  not  levity.  This  is  he  to  whom  Shakspeare  and  the 
writers  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  are  familiar  as  household  words ; 
who  in  his  own  country  has  touched  upon  every  department  of 
literature,  and  adorned  them  all,  and  moved  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  laughter  or  tears,  as  he  laid  down  or  took  up  the 
comic  mask  or  the  tragic  pall;  the  dramatist  of  Blue  Beard  and 
Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  World  turned  Upside  Down,  of  Fortunatus 
and  Genoveva ;  and  here  he  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Baldwin, 
«*  the  Emperor  of  Greece,'*  and  with  that  lightness  and  felicity  of 
touch,  which^  next  to  Goethe,  he  peculiarly  possesses,  ^xhtbiti  to 
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us  iQ  transitory  glimpses  the  tumoltuous  scenes  in  Ghent  under 
the  nominal  regency  of  his  daughter. 

Compared  with  some  of  the  better  tales  in  the  Phantasus, ''  the 
Emperor  of  Greece"  may  appear  deficient  in  force^  but  none  can 
be  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  verses  which  are  liberally  in- 
terspersed through  the  story.  One  ballad  sung  by  Ferdinand, 
(p.  75,)  "  Will  alles  mich  verlassen/'  is  among  the  sweetest  of 
the  many  little  canzonets  to  which  his  prolific  muse  has  given 
birth,  victor  Hugo's  "Orientals"  have  found  a  translator  in 
Gustavus  Schwab.  He  might  have  made  a  more  judicious 
choice  from  the  works  of  that  clever  but  most  unequal  poet 
"  Scharfenstein,"  by  Frederick  von  Heyden,  which  follows^  it 
poor;  and  "  Duvecke/'  which  concludes  the  volume,  a  tragical 
tale  from  the  History  of  Denmark,  by  Leopold  Schefer,  ridkV 
too  broken,  and  too  much  in  Veit  Weber's  elliptical  manner  for 
our  taste.  The  plates  to  this  volume  are  from  French  designs. 
The  editor  prefaces  his  volume  with  the  announcement  of  a  jpriar 
of  ten  louis  d'or  a  sheet  for  the  best  Tale  or  Novel  for  next 
year's  Urania  (not  to  exceed  five  sheets) ;  will  not  this  magnifi- 
cent prize  tempt  some  of  our  readers  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  "  concurrenz"  by  studying  German  on  purpose  ?  We  recom- 
mend the  project  to  all  rejected  contributors  to  our  own  annuals. 

''  Flectere  si  nequeant  superos,  Acberonta  movebant.*' 

The  Musen  Almanack  is  entirely  poetical,  and  consists  of  short 
pieces,  lyrics,  elegies,  and  so  forth.  It  boasts  great  namei  amongst 
Its  contributors,  but  little  more.  This  year  it  seems  to  us  any 
thing  but  interesting.  A  few  trifles  from  Goethe's  pen  no  doubt 
it  contains,  but  they  are  the  merest  trifles,  and  valuable  only 
from  recollection  and  association.  Tieck's  portrait  adorns  the 
volume, — a  calm  countenance,  marked  with  strong  traces  of  re- 
finement and  taste,  "  con  occhi  tardi  e  gravi,**  and  with  that  good- 
humoured  expression  which  we  should  naturally  ascribe  to  him. 

Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft  gewidmet.  We  never 
particularly  admired  this  pocket  book,  though  it  is  rather  a 
favourite  in  Germany,  and  we  do  not  think  it  appears  this  year 
to  advantage.  Its  comic  plates  by  Ramberg,  (who  on  this  occa- 
sion reallif  wishes  to  be  comic,)  are  trifling  and  absurd.  Its 
literary  contents  are  ''  The  Last  Love,"  by  Blumenhagen,  a 
pathetic  and  well-told  stoiy;  the  "  Swallows,"  by  Frederika 
Lohmann,  a  clever  tragical  picture  from  the  days  of  **  Faustrecbt;" 
and  the  "  Birdnester,'  by  Baron  von  Miltiz,  a  writer  whom  we 
never  greatly  liked,  though  he  seems  to  be  a  persevering,  if  not  a 

Eowerful,  contributor;  poems,  by  Dbring,  Schutz,  (the  editor^) 
langbein,  Chamisso,  and  others,  complete  the  volume. 
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Penelope  this  year  is  good.  Two  drawings  by  Retzsch,  oDe 
from  Dembardsteiii^s  play  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  other  from  Auber'a 
opera  of  Masaniello,  are  interesting,  particularly  the  first.  These 
are  intended  as  the  commencement  .of  a  Series  of.  Theatrical 
Designs,  to  be  continued  through  future  voluQies.  "  A  day  in 
the  Vintage,"  by  (thank  heaven  we  have  merely  to  write,  not  pro- 
nounce, the  name,)  the  Ritter  von  Tschabuschnigg,  is  a  pretty 
senttmeittal  love  story;  the  description,  of  a  poor  students  Ro* 
mance  of  a  day,  which  is  suddenly  dissolved  by  discovering  that 
he  might  as  well  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  particular  star,  as 
the  exalted  fair  one  who,  in  an  *'  unguarded  moment,"  has  been 
betrayed  into  an  apparent  reciprocity  of  feeling.  The  story^ 
however,  is  well  told,  and  we  have  good  hopes  of  the  Great  Un- 
mentionable. *'  The  Cataline  of  Hanover,"  by  Blumenhagen, 
is  also  good,  and  so  is  the  "  Battle  of  Hochkirchen,"  by  Frede- 
rika  Lohmann;  '' Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Holstein  Schauenberg, 
a  romantic  historical  picture/' is  rather  deficient  in  interest;  but 
Waiblenger's  "  Sketches  from  Italy,"  which  follow,  are  piquant 
and  interesting.  *'  The  Quartett,"  by  Lehring,  which  concludes 
the  volume,  is  cleverly  told,  and  the  poetical  contributions,  which 
are  from  Tiedge,  Castelli,  Hell,  &c.  more  varied  than  usual. 

The  Vergissmeinnichi  is  this  year  edited  by  Spindler,  who  is 
favourably  known  here  by  his  novel  of  the  Jew,  and,  as  usual, 
contains  no  poetry,  but  an  interesting  selection  of  tales.  There 
are  "  The  three  Sundays,  from  the  papers  of  an  Artist;"  *'  The 
Court  at  Castellaun;"  "Dressing  Gown  and  Cloak;"  "The 
Romance  of  an  Evening;"  and  "  rorget  me  not."  All  these  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  able  and  industrious  editor  himself,  and 
really  the  reader  feels  no  want  of  variety  in  the  volume.  "  The 
Court  at  Castellaun,"  and  the  "  Forget  me  not,"  will,  we  think, 
be  considered  as  the  most  generally  interesting. 

Wiiitersgriiti,  "  Wintergreen,"  a  very  plain  and  unassuming 
annual  published  at  Hamburg,  contains  nothing  but  a  translation 
of  Paul  de  Koch's  novel  "  La  Maison  Blanche." 

Cornelia  is  this  year  embellished  with  a  set  of  engravings  illus- 
trative of  German  traditions,  but  none  of  any  great  merit.  Nor 
are  the  literary  contents  at  all  striking,  though  the  first  story, 
which  turns  on  the  loves  of  Suffolk  and  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  from  the  pen  of  Tromliu.  Tromlitz  is,  in  gene- 
ral, a  writer  of  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  considerable  skill 
in  the  conduct  of  a  plot;  he  is,  besides,  a  roost  industrious 
novelist,  being  generally  a  contributor  to  at  least  two  or  three  of 
the  annuals,  but  this  year  we  seldom  meet  with  him,  and  this, 
which  is  the  only  tale  of  his  we  have  perused,  has  disappointed 
us.  The  opening  promises  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  not  adequately 
VOL.  VXI.  MO.  xui.  B 
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followed  up.    We  BDlictpate  a  great  deal  from  certain  characters, 
who,  after  all,  have  no  promioent  influence  on  the  story. 

But  we  really  feel  the  necessity  of  drawing  to  a  close;  and 
though  we  have  not  exhausted  wore  than  a  third  of  the  pocket 
books  of  the  year,  we  can  only  assure  the  much-respected  editors 
and  contributors  to  the  remaining  twenty,  that  if  we  conld  have 
noticed  their  labours  it  should  have  been  done.  Next  year  the 
wheel  of  fortune  may  be  more  favourable  to  them,  and  the  neg» 
lected  Aglaias  and  Fortunas  of  this  season  take  precedence  of 
their  rivals ;  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  them  to  send  ns  early 
copies,  addressed  to  the  care  of  our  publishers.  We  wish  V(^U  to 
them  all,  for  to  their  varied  contents — their  tales  of  love  and 
chivalry,  of  terror,  and  mystery, — their  humoresques  and  capriecii 
we  have  been  indebted  for  many  a  pleasant  winter  evening,  and  the 
reviving  of  many  a  pleasant  association  connected  with  tlM  conntiy 
of  their  birth. 


(    «4S     ) 
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AkTJUL^Pfiuta  mar  VHamm^  m  taiiport9,  et  m  miirets,  pta  Fr^iMt 

Ancillon.     2  vols.     Iftmo.     Berlin.     16£9. 
TmihtL  iMnHful  book,  fbH  of  profotind  diinktrfg  tnd  good  fbellhg, 
Wfd  cftki^M6d  to  be  «^<^ny  usefal  t6  the  smidl  wits  of  the  nineteen  A 
iteiittrt^.     It  is  the  jrodxtctidn  of  a  ftian  whose  fertile  pen  has  dready 
given  tb  Eutope  a  ntiriierons  collection  of  valuable  essays  on  phiJoso- 

i)hlcal  and  political  subjects,  and  who,  in  all  his  works,  is  remarkable 
or  the  noble  purity  of  sentiment  which  pervades  dieni,  and  for  the 
force,  clearness,  and  precision,  with  which  his  views  are  expressc^d* 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  scarcely  excusable  for  any  writer,  whose 
opinion  had  not  already  obtained  great  weight  in  the  world,  to  put  forth 
his  ideas  in  detached  fragments,  as  Ancillon  has  here  done,  but  he  h^d 
|>revious]y  acquired  a  reputation  which  fairly  entitled  him  to  comply, 
aa  he  says*  with  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  to  cc^ect  and  arrange  the 
fragoieBts  in  his  .pertlblio^  •mad  publish  them  in  their  present  forth. 
Th^  are  weM  soiled  Ibr  a  relief  wid  diveraioii  to  die  schd^,  wearied 
with  long  arguments  and  disquisitions — to  the  inan  of  fottstn€ts,  wfa6 
wftBts  often  td  seek  other  materials  for  reflection  than  are  afforded  by 
the  busy  hum  df  the  w<nrkl — and  to  the  victim  of  amm,  who  would  be 
^lad  of  some  aid  to  the  process  of  thinking,  which  should  enable  him^ 
witboiit  finigue,  to  take  that  wholesome  exercise.    Exfierience  has 
#liOwn  tiiat  fragBMBts  of  this  kind,  when  really  good,  are  much  relished 
by  the  public,  as  the  Thoughts  of  Labmy^re  and  Pascid  have  especialiy 
teaii&ea,  as  well  as  the  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucault,  tiie  Table  lalk 
of  $eldfin»  and  more  recently,  Mr.  Colton*s  Lacon. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  towards  the  author  to  judge,  from  one  or  two  iso- 
Jated  extracts,  of  the  general  tone  of  his  opinions.  On  Religion,  par- 
ticularly, the  whole  of  nis  Thoughts  deserve  much  attention,  but  we  se- 
lect the  following  as  applicable  to  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  the  expediency  of  which  is  a  point  of  so  much  difference  of  opi- 
jiion  in  this  country. 

**  Religion  and  law,  the  church  and  tlie  state,  exercbe  upon  each  other  a  re- 
ciprocal action  and  re-action.  They  are  inseparable.  Their  respective  wants 
wiSy  sod  unite  them.  The  laws  protect  religion,  and  religion  sapj>l!es  the 
^grants  of  the  l&ws,  vivifies  them,  makes  theth  toved  aind  respected.  From 
tlience  it  in  no  way  resnlts  that  religion  should  be  in  the  state,  or  the  state  in 
reli^on,  or  that  either  of  them  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  oiher.  They  aris 
fifrc^  powers,  or  means,  which  concur  to  the  same  end,  each  in  its  manner,  and 
jiftfer  its  nature.  That  end  is  the  reigtt  of  justice,  and  df  true  liberty.  Relif^oo 
^fe^'i^Iir  thetlfte  by  iAward  me^ns;  the  laws  by  outward  means.  Th^  one  takes' 
fyuUign  «dittW  in  their  iouttc,  judges  thetn  by  their  principles,  and  desltes  to^ 
•perfect  them  in  purifying  Iheir  niotives.    l^tf  laWs  ma^  them  in  Uieilr  elfects. 
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They  arf»  two  distinct  forces,  which  have  many  points  of  contact,  but  which  can 
and  ought  never  to  be  confounded.  If  you  place  the  government  of  the  state 
in  religion,  you  will  have  a  theocracy,  and  those  who  manage  it,  will  cnltivate 
religion  and  morals  systematically  for  their  own  profit  If  you  make  religion 
subordinate  to  the  government,  and  place  it  in  the  state,  you  will  see  religion 
descend  from  its  elevation  to  become  a  mere  engine  of  police,  and  that  the  go- 
remment  will  denaturalize  it,  bv  removing  it  from  its  proper  sphere,  to  make 
it  enter  that  of  the  government. — p.  39. 

The  degradation  of  Religion,  by  converting  it  into  a  political  engine, 
is  undeniable.  There  is  also  much  truth  in  tne  £»Ilowing  contrast  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

*'  In  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  the  more  fixity;  in  the  Protestant  Church 
there  is  the  more  agitation  of  men's  minds.  In  the  former  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  of  Councils  weakens  the  authority  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  latter  the 
total  abrience  of  external  authority  may  weaken  that  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  one 
liberty  may  expire  in  anarchy,  in  the  other  in  despotism.  In  the  one  there  is 
no  church  firmly  established,  for  want  of  unity;  in  the  other,  the  church  is  so 
stereotyped,  tliat  there  is  no  real  life  in  it,  nor  principle  of  sentiment  and  action.'' 
—p.  44. 

Under  the  head  of  Science  this  passage  is  remarkable. 

'*  The  contradictions  of  men  arise  from  each  of  them  having  different  sensa- 
tions, and  from  all  of  them  associating  the  same  terms,  whilst  some  judge  by 
sentiment,  others  by  understanding,  and  others  again  by  reason,  cut  these 
three  ways  of  judging  cannot  lead  to  the  same  results.  The  sentiment  judges 
of  objects  by  relation  to  itself;  the  understanding  judges  by  relation  to  notions 
which  are  often  arbitrary;  the  reason  alone  seizes  tru&s  by  a  peculiar  and  in- 
tuitive evidence.** — p,  85. 

Ancillon's  views  of  Social  Order  and  Governments  are  those  of  a  man 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  petty  political  squabbles,  and  those 
party-coloured  opinions,  with  which  the  peace  of  society  is  in  all  coun- 
tries disturbed.  As  a  proof  how  well  he  appreciates  the  difference  of 
feeling  between  an  aristocracy  and  a  people,  we  may  refer,  among  other 
sentences,  to  this  very  brief  one. 

^  The  nobles  look  back  on  the  past,  and  in  looking  back  on  it  they  often 
remain  mottooless.  The  other  classes  look  to  the  future,  and  march  on.*'— 
p.  368. 

The  division,  entitled  **  Jugemens  Historiques,"  has  convinced  ua 
how  much  historical  matter  may  be  read  to  no  purpose,  unless  the 
reader  possesses  some  of  that  philosophical  discernment  of  which  our 
author  has  so  ample  a  share.    His  love  for  the  ancients  is  thus  beau.^ 
tifully  expressed  by  Ancillon,  himself  an  ancient,  in  respect  of  almoa^ 
all  the  qualities  he  refers  to. 

"  One  loves  the  ancients  as  one  loves  freshness,  calmness,  simplicity,  aofl, 
nobleness.    They  transport  us  into  a  younger  world,  less  agitated  by  the  pe^i.y 
passions  of  society;  thc^  have  less  desire  to  produce  effect  than  the  modern^  ^ 
they  appear  at  a  much  greater  height  above  tilings  and  events.    Have  they  \xx. 
fret,  or  do  they  only  appear  to  have,  these  qualities?    Have  they  them  beca%A:s,^ 
their  genius  was  in  fact  more  original  and  their  character  more  elevated?      X>o 
they  seem  to  have  them  because  the  world  in  which  they  place  us«  so  diffev*^^^ 
from  our  own,  makes  us  forget  the  latter  ?    We  may  differ  in  opinion  oca.  ^K», 
causes  of  the  fact;  the  fiictiuelf  is  incontestable.*'— p.  358. 
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**  To  md  tha'aneietits  is  to  take  a  joaraey;  journeys  in  time  fefresh  and 
▼i?ify  perhaps  more  than  journeys  in  space/'— p.  358. 

Although  these  volumes  are  written  in  French,  their  style  strikes  us 
as  wholly  different  from  that  of  a  Frenchman,  and  we  have,  indeed, 
observed  in  other  instances  that  German  French  has  about  it  a  so- 
lemnity, a  simplicity,  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  German  character.  We  love  the  Germans,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Ancillon  loves  the  ancients,  for  the  freshness,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  noble  purity  of  their  minds.  In  them  we  are  never  disgusted  with 
attempts  to  catch  at  ephemeral  applause,  with  impertinent  badinage,  or 
with  materialism  assuming  exclusively  the  name  of  philosophy.  To 
the  following  passage  (the  last  we  have  space  to  quote)  we  cordially 
agree. 

^  The  Liberals  of  a  good  sort  in  Germany  love  liberty  as  the  first  condition 
of  intellectual  life,  and  as  the  appendage  of  the  liberty  of  man.  In  France  the 
Dberals  of  a  gtidd  sort  love  liberty  as  the  principle  and  guarantee  of  all  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  social  life.  The  fact  is,  that  every  thing  in  Ger*> 
many  has  a  secret  tendency  towards  the  invisible  world.  In  Ir'rance  it  is  just 
the  reverse." — p.  357. 

In  Germany  the  principle  of  the  Jinite,  the  mechanical,  calculating, 
materialist  prmciple,  does  not,  and  is  not  likely  to,  predominate  over 
men's  minos.  Can  such  an  assertion  be  made  of  Great  Britaint  any 
more  than  France,  with  any  degree  of  truth  ?     We  think  not. 


Abt.  XIII, — Poette  Scenici  Grtrci.  Accedutit  perditarvm  fabulamm 
fragmenta.  Recensuit  Gull.  Dindorfius.  Leipsic  &  London.  18S0. 
8vo.  pp.  960. 
Mr.  William  Dihborv,  the  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
whose  name  is  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  require  any  comment, 
has  published,  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  all  the  extant  plays  of 
iSschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  widi  the 
extant  fragments  of  their  lost  tragedies  and  comedies  respectively. 
The  plays  of  the  different  poets  are  arranged  in  a  chronological  order, 
and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Dindorf  is  one  of  those  critics  who  believe 
the  Rhesus  to  be  genuine,  and  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  remaining  plays 
of  Euripides ;  and  that  he  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hermann,  in  sujh 
posing  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  Alexandrine  scholar.  As  Mr. 
bindorf  had  already  published  text  editions  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Aristophanes ,  and  as  his  brother,  Mr.  Lewis  Dindorf,  has  edited 
Euripides,  no  very  remarkable  novelties  in  the  recension  of  the  text 
could  be  expected  in  this  edition.  The  editor,  however,  with  his  accus- 
tomed diligence  and  acuteness,  baa  in  his  preface  suggested  many  im- 
provements in  the  text  of  the  four  Greek  dramatic  poets,  in  addition 
to  hia  former  labours.  We  will  select  a  few  of  these  critical  remarks. 
In  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  v.  354,  Tw^Hya  Oovpovt  ^aoiv  oc 
ivrioTfi  fliolc,  where  Porson  corrected  Tw^wfo  Oovpoy,  6otic  kyTiarii 
(kaic,  supporting  his  emendation  with  numerous  instances  of  the  in- 
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>  0t  irngf  Mr.  Diiidovf  (aftsF  WvimMMi)' 
raffiy  5c  iLyi<rni  Ococc»  taking  i&nf^  HT.  $94f : 

'Aeyitaior  H  w4kjf  HkeypUwioVf  ^c  ^m<  dvi^np* 

In  /V-OM.  1056,  the  MediocMi  MS.  bat  ri  yV  ikkettttt  ^  »ryarnrfgw 
d  iMi9^  hftvyfl*     Mf .  Dindorf  restore*,  ^  r<nilt  ^'h^' 

On  Stjfi.  ad  Tkeb.  S6^  Mr.  Dindorf  attemptB  to  show  tliat  the  |m« 
(ieke  ftr  M  sometinies  tongthtfned  by  the  Scaiio  poetau  We  coiifeM  tbat 
die  sitoftU  miinbery  and  the  uneetftaiiity  of  the  inatancea  whioh  he  ad^ 
iffu^Bt  aft^  ikcfti  HI  onf  ettknatioiv  tiiiBeieaft  to  tveigh  against  the  mnii* 
b^lesf  estam^es  of  the  eonotary  mage.  It  shoiM  W  t enBcmhewd^ 
itior^o^r,  (hstt  the  natural  progress  of  all  kngua^ea  ia  so  eonsraei  msA 
shorten ;  and  that  some  instances  of  this  particle  being  lengthened 
would  probably  oecur  im  Homer  of  the  early  epic  poets,  it  i^  quaatity 
hid  in  hiet  timee  been  doMbtftil. 

SdpHf.  Ekeif.  B8%,  6XK*  e^  tfipa  Uym  tAB',  iCOC  ki&pw  &§  w^fitfa 
pfr.  Mr.  Dindorf,  following  the  traces  of  the  maiittBcriftSy  i ead»^ 
kiivov  &c  ittip6fra  p&,  for  v6et ;  and  in  fike  manner  ill  iSwil.  Fers.  I064t 
Kol  oripv  fyaaff£  Kkin^a  to  Mvaiov,  he  would  get  rid  of  the  anapesC 
by  fading  Kkitt^,  He  Kkowiae  remotes  tlie  anapest  in  Sofk,  (Ed.  C. 
1466,  by  wrtdng  d^v/d  'X^  dtfrpaiH^. 

£tfnp.  Eicefr.  497,  irmkaidp  u  9i&a(ft(ffia  &a&pvawf  r6^§.  Mr.  Dt** 
dorf  defends  the  shortening  of  the  diphthong  in  roXoi^  by  two  esans* 
pies,  one  from  Sophocles,  the  other  from  Aristophanes.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  form  any  safe  judgment  on  short  fragments,  but  we  are  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  verse  of  Sophocles  we  ought  not  to  read  9oi^v  xa- 
Xtuov  Kfjvp  i^ithdut  the  cotiiatiction. 

The  fVagmei^ts  of  ^schylas  and  Sophocles  ttppedt  in  this  tohnne  in 
a  much  more  correct  and  complete  form  than  m  any  former  edition. 
Mr.  Dindorf  states  diat  he  had  net  originally  intended  to  add  the  frai^ 
riWUta  of  Eorinides  and  Aristophanea,  aa  they  had  been  s#  reeenl^ 
|mbltflh«rl  by  Mr.  Matthis*  and  himself;  but  that^  in  coi^diance  with 
the  Wishei  of  his  bookseller,  he  afterwards  conaented  to  intradnos 
th^ffi.  We  rejoice  that  he  was  induced  so  to  do*  aa  the  work  is  not 
only  thereby  rendered  complete^  but  considerable  hnprovemenCa  have 
been  made  upon  Mr.  Matthtaef's  reviskm  of  the  numerous  and  beautifal 
Ibgttients  of  Bmripidas. 

JEnh.fiitgm.  009.  "  Eutttttkki^  p.  641,  59,  Ovrc  ifim  ^  frfs 
Mipt*  The  satne  words  are  cited  by  the  scholiast  to  Homer,  whose 
wofdft  are  given  bv  Mr»  Dindorf  in  Eur^./ragm.  mcert,  158.  Gompafi 
in  ^  Bl«an  inacription  (Boeckh,  Coiy.  InKrift.  No.  14.)  «lrs  Vkm% 

Soph.fitiph.  209:— 

ftrov  XSyoi  trBivo'u&i  r&v  tpymv  ttXior, 
"  V,  1.  'H  supplet  Brunckius  et  lx«  scribit.   Fort,   i  y\&v<^*^  Dindorf. 
Besides  th^se  suggestions  there  is  the  eraendfttioa  of  Jacobs^  in  his  l£> 

*  9«t  fdrrfgn  lU¥lew>  tol.  v«  fi.  $35. 
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tiones  Stohenses — yXwfftr*  kv  Kevoiaiv  iivipaviv  riptifv  tywu   But  tht  ftnide 
is  necessary.     Whether  the  emendation  of  Brunck  or  Mr.  Dindorf  is 
admitted,  it  seems  that  the  sense  requires  cxti  for  ^mw. 
In  S€fh^  fMffi^  464,  the  following  line  occars  :'*^ 

iHfy  ^  rvfifuyilt  dXalc  wayKapria* 
Perhaps :  h^v  f  okal&i  arv/i/iiy^C  iraynopirfa. 
Suph.fragm.  584,  from  the  Tt/ro : — 

TiKTOva^i  yip  rpi  jcal  v6vov^  ivoBvfJklai, 
In  fragm.  588,  Mr.  Dindorf  has,  "  Antiatticista^  p.  S9«  19,  &iFtf0«- 
fila :  ZojfoKXnc  Tvpot."    The  gloss  of  the  grammarian  probably  refbn 
to  the  above  line  preserved  in  Stobsus. 
Eurip,  ^L  fragm,  2 :— ^ 

h  11^  yap  ioTi  rf  itivrfif  6  itXoitrtOQ 

This  elision  of  t  in  the  dative  case  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Elmsle^  in  his 
note  to  the  Heraclida^  v.  69d;  and  it  appears  to  ofier  more  difficulty 
than  any  of  the  passages  there  corrected. 
Crtss.Jragm.  9 : — 

s-Xofo-ov  8"  kicoppvivro^  iLoOtytlc  ydfioc 

n}v  ^iv  yap  tvyivtiav  alvovmv  pporoX, 

fiaXKov  ci  KTiiivovffL  rocc  tvialfu>eny. 

The  two  last  lines  are  thus  cited  in  a  fragment  of  the  work  of  Aristotle 

wtfil  ghytvdac  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  86,  35,  and  Plutarch,  Ttpl  tiy«* 

rtiacf  G*  xvfr^Hsalroi  •  •  •  cvK  ipBw^  iwiTifMtny  i  Gesyycs  ovf  6  svciyr^c  t 

<6c  Tf^y  fuy  ivylvtmv  alyowriy  (iporol, 
fioKKoy  ii  nihvovtn  rolai  rXovffioic* 
la  Stobseos  the  MS<  A.  and  ed.  Trino.  have  woi^sa^  itc  irt  Hjy  fUy^ 
wbooce  Mr.  Gaisford,  transposing  the  words,  has  edited  iroi^rac  ^ 
«^r  riyv  fUvp  &c.    In  Pluurch  the  word  tu  is  omitted.    We  think  it 
more  probable  that  one  word  arose  from  the  other,  and  would  read-«- 
obf  6  iroiifri^Q  6  miiiaae  wg 
r^y  luy  ehyiyeuiyf  &c. 
Peteutf  fragjn,  S  :— 

oIk  Itmy  hyOp&iroKn  roiavro  CKiroCt 
oh  EHfia  yaiac  KXiiariy,  tySa  n^v  fiirtlf 
i  ivayiyfic  Kpinpag  hy  eeiy  ffofdc. 
Mr.  Dindorf  does  not  mention  the  unfortunate  conjectures  of  Mr.  Cals- 
fbrd    and  Mr.  Matthia^i  Kpvypag  yofuaB$lfi  ^w^6q,  and  Kpvrlfei  hy  il  rtlif 
tfo^C*    We  propose,  as  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  ^y  yet  ad- 
vanced, Kpinffac  hy  ovic  ctjj  KaKOg,    See  Wekker  ad  Theognin.  f,  t9. 
jFew  mistakes  are  more  frequent  in  manuscripts  (and  even  in  printed 
books)  than  the  improper  addition  or  omission  of  the  negative.  In  this 
cnmu  toe  negative  had  probably  fallen  out,  and  a  later  tmnseribfr  re- 
•tov^ed  the  sense  by  changing  vocdc  into  w>^t  but  in  so  doing  spoiled 
tbe  metre. 
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irarf>(c  tfoXcSc  irpivaovva  rhv  elTV)(Ov>T'  hA 

fi€lit  ridifffh  ivarvypvrra  S*  ikoBtyfl. 
These  senseless  and  unmetrical  lines  are  preserved  in  SfdMtui  xxxviii. 
p.  2S0  ;  where  one  MS.  has  ^^rvvov^a  for  IvaTv^pvyra.     Mr.  Mat- 
thias conjectarea  roy  ruxdrr  &c2  for  rov  ivrvxpvyr  &ec.  Hence  read : 

irarpic  tfoX«»c  wpd^mvtra  roy  rvy^oyr  LA 

fuiiii»  WOiftfc,  ivffTvxovffa  2*  inr^yij, 
"  Every  man,  vhorrer  he  may  be,  is  raised  bj/  ike  prusperitj/f  and  depreued 
bjf  the  sufff lings  of  his  country." 
Evrip.  Trag.  incert.fragm.  55  : — 

uiiripa  KartKra  r^v  l/i^i^  /Jpov^C  X^yoc* 

luity  iKOvaay,  ij  OiXovaay  ovc  Uwy. 
We  would  read  fipaxvQ  6  X6yo^»    Compare  Archel,  fragm.  S9  :«-* 

dirXovc  h  ftvOoct  /ii)  Xcy*  sZ'  rh  yap  Xiysiy 

si  itiyoy  iarty,  ei  ^{poi  nya  pXapriy, 
Ibsd^fragm.  67  :— x®^***^  woXsfUn  yap  ii^^X^y* 
From  Phitarch.    The  same  verse  is  also  cited  by  Aristotle,  PoUi.  vii. 
p.  433,  E. 

The  fragments  of  Aristophanes  are  repeated,  in  an  abridged  form,  from 
the  late  excellent  edition  of  Mr.  Dindorf,  which  has  left  hctle  for  either 
the  diligence  or  ingenuity  of  succeeding  critics.  Of  the  fragments  of 
£schylus  an  edition  is  expected  from  Air.  Hermann,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  dissertations  on  some  of  the  lost  plays  published  in  his 
Opuscula,  will  be  of  the  highest  merit.  In  the  mean  time,  the  volume 
before  us  contains  the  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles  now  in  existence ;  and  the  fragments  of  Euripides,  thoOgh  not 
given  with  such  copious  detail  as  in  the  work  of  Matthiae,  appear  in  a 
much  purer  form  than  in  that  edition.  'J'he  paper  is  good,  and  the 
type,  though  small,  very  distinct.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  vo- 
lume as  a  most  useful  and  laudable  publication,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  reference  and  occasional  coasultatioo,  very  convenient  to  all  admirers 
of  the  ancient  Greek  drama. 


Art.  XIV. — Memoires  dune  Fentme  de  Qualiti  sur  Louis  XVIII^  sa 

Cour,  et  son  Regne,  .  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1 829. 
The  mass  of  soi-duant  Memoires  secrets  et  inedUs^*  published  in  France 
within  the  last  few  years,  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  actually  glutted 
even  to  nausea  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind  for  that  agreeable 
and  erst  favourite  style  of  composition,  which  combines,  or  combined, 
the  easy  pleasures  of  light  reading  with  the  dignity  of  historical  study. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  looked  upon  all  these  innumerable /uctfio- 
biographies  merely  as  so  many  historical  novels,  deprived,  for  tne  me- 
moir-title's sake,  of  the  story  and  the  interest  which  fascinate  our  aiten- 

*  The  doeriptive  litis  tins  rather  by  incompleteness  than  positWe  falaetiood,  wiat* 
what  was  unwriuen  was  certainly  unpublished,  and  what  was  unknown,  even  lo  its 
supposed  authors,  may  well  be  called  secret. 
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tion,  in  the  delightful  productions  we  have  latterly  been  accustomed  to 
receive  under  tlie  humbler  name.  As  such,  we  have  esteemed  them  un- 
deserving our  notice.    The  work  now  before  us,  however,  (though  in  so 
far  belonging  to  the  same  class  that  it  is  not  written,  we  understand,  by 
its  presumed  anonymous  author,)  distinguishes  itself  from  its  fellows 
in  one  very  important  point ;  as  we  are  aasured  that  the  best-informed 
foreigners  believe  the  F<mme  de  QttaUii  in  question  to  have  really 
•upplied  the — what  shall  we  say? — ^not  facts;    for  the  word  would 
involve  an  assertion  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  maintain ; 
but  the  raw  material,  afterwards  wrought  into  its  present  form  by 
three  or  four  gentlemen  constituting  a  very  respectable  firm  in  the  book- 
nnnufacturing  line.    Now  since,  in  compositions  of  this  description, 
the  substance  is  assuredly  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  workman- 
ship, or  the  auctorial  claims  and  abilities  of  any  memoir-scribbler  of 
either  sex,  we  deem  the  vohimes  in  question  worthy  of  some  attention, 
as  showing  the  view  which  Madame  Olintpe,  Comtesse  Du  Cayla,  (so  her 
editors  iniiially  entitle  her)  took,  or  wishes  to  give,  of  her  royal  friend. 
Respecting  Madame  Olimpe,  Comtesse  Du  Cayla,  herself,  we  hardly 
need  remind  the  reader,  that  she  was  the  reputed  mistress  of  Louis 
XVI 11.    She  herself,  indeed,  declares  that  the  attachment  was  alto- 
gether Platonic,  save  as  far  as  her  ears  were  concerned,*  and  insinu- 
ates, with  French  delicacy,  proofs  of,  or  reasons  for,  its  being  so,  which 
our  English  delicacy  forbids  us  even  to  allude  to  more  distinctly. 
The  lady  further  declares  herself  to  have  passed  unscathed  through 
ordeals  where  no  such  reasons  are  alleged  to  have  guarded  her  virtue, 
preserving  her  maiden  purity  through  sundry  nocturnal  interviews 
with  that  fanatic  and  unfortunate  Bonapartist,  Charles  Labedovere, 
and  her  nuptial  fidelity  through  various  suspicious  intimacies  with  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  and  others,  the  gallant  duke  himself  not  appearing  to 
entertain  any  very  high  respect  for  the  propriety  of  the  lady*s  con- 
duct.    In  fact,  she  confesses  to  only  one  failure  of  her  virtue,  and  that 
was  in  favour  of  a  noble  Venetian  CarhonarOf  her  love  for  whom, 
nevertheless,  if  stronger  than  her  virtue,  was  weaker  than  her  loyalty, 
for  she  betrayed  to  the  king  the  secrets  she  wrung  from  Morosini's 
passion,  and  was  thus  remotely  the  cause  of  his  suicide,  which  she 
wept  for  a  whole  week.    Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  blame 
the  lady's  reserve.    We  fully  agree  with  Madame  de  Genlis,  that  a 
memoir  writer  is  not  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  provided  he  or  she 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  we  think  a  woman  of  incorrect  conduct 
would  doubly  ofiend  against  public  morality  by  proclaiming  her  frail- 
ties.    What  we  quarrel  with  is  the  unnecessary  mention  of  supposed 
intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  purity.     We  know  nothing, 
and  had  no  desire  to  hear  any  thing,  of  her  airlish  amours,  and  we 
think  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have  left  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion  of  her  connexion  with  the  gouty  old  king,  unless 
indeed  she  could  have  boldly  pronounced  hia  affection  for  her  to  have 
been  wholly  paternal. 

*  She  Ibr  ever  represents  the  king's  words  and  tnecdotes  to  be  such  at  slie  cannot 
repeat 
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Tbu  connexioDt  hdwoyer,  be  iu  character  what  it  migbt,  manifMtly 
afforded  Madame  Du  Cayla  auch  opportunities  of  kAOwing  LcHiia  ill* 
XVIIIth's  opinions  and  feelings  upon  roost  subjects,  aa  atampa  her 
statements,  her  records  of  conversatiooa,  her  court^gossip  in  abort,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  authenticity,  and  makes  the  book  worth  run- 
ning through.  Moreover,  although  parts  of  it  would  certainly  never 
have  been  written  by  any  Englishwoman  above  the  condition  of  the 
Harriette  Wilsons,  it  contains  nothing  so  objectionable  in  points  of 
delicacy,  as  need  exclude  it  from  the  drawing-room.  We  havt^ 
accordingly,  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  even  to  our  female  readers, 
Let  Mmoirei  dune  Fmme  de  QuaUti  as  amusing  and  not  uninstruotivei 
and,  expecting  our  recommendation  to  be  acted  upon,  we  shail  in  eon* 
sequence  abstain  from  offering  either  an  abstract  of  their  conteota-*- 
which,  indeed,  is  pretty  nearly  an  impossibility— nir  many  long  exirncta. 
We  shall  further  take  leave  to  decline  the  labour  of  reAiting  Uie  nfadM 
notions  which  the  fair  memorialist  (as  allowable  a  denomination,  we 
think,  as  Mr.  C.  Butler's  Reminiscent)  ascribes  to  His  Moat  Christian 
Majesty  touching  the  perfidy  and  selfishness  of  British  politics  upon  all 
and  every  occasion,  and  the  excessive  feudal  oppression  and  total  want 
of  liberty  we  poor  English  groan  under,  and  the  oorreetness  of  General 
Fillet's  accounts  of  English  women  and  English  manners.*  Neither 
do  we  intend  to  trouble  ourselves  with  such  a  work  of  supererogation 
as  the  vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  cxtraordinaTV 
&ults  detected  in  Sa  Grace  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  6ew 
amk^  such  as  coxcombry,  vanity,  silliness,  theatrical  trickery,  cowardiosi 
and  what  not.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  roentionmg  a  few  of  the 
leading  traits  of  the  king's  character,  as  drawn  by  himself  in  his -bio* 
grapher's  statements,  and  conclude  with  extracting  a  short  oonversa* 
tion,  illustrative  of  his  opinion  of  the  ultra-royalists,  amongst  whom 
ranked  Madame  Du  Cayla  herself;  and,  as  she  silently  gives  oa  to 
understand,  the  royal  brother,  nephews,  and  nieces. 

Louis  XVIII.  appears,  from  this  account,  to  have  been  rationally 
convinced  of  the  actual  impossibility  of  restoring  the  cmdm  regimi^ 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  conforming,  partially  at  leaat,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  therefore  bent  upon  upholding  his  Charity  t« 
which  he  was  besides  attached  with  the  blind  fondness  of  a  parent  and  an 
author;!  but  being  withal  deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings,  opinions, 
recollectiona,  and  habits  of  the  days  of  absolutism,  he  enacted  the  consti- 
tutional king  in  a  somewhat  despotic  vein,  more  diverting  than  is  con- 
sonant with  English  ideas  of  limited  monarchy.    Jealous  of  his  power, 

*  For  the  benefit  of  such  rauien  ei  may  know  neither  the  disgastitig  werfc  it^If, 
nor  the  extrscU  given,  st  the  time  of  its  poUtcatioo,  feiv  one  of  oor  brother  periodicdib 
we  will  jast  mention,  as  a  sample,  that  according  to  Genexal  Fillet,  every  Englishwo- 
man who  has  attained  to  the  matronly  age  of  forty,  gets  more  than  tipsy  every  evening 
darmg  the  temporary  afterwdioner  separation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  that  every  Cngfisb* 
•an  killi  hia  wife  wiUi  impunity  when  6red  of  her;  moit  men  thas  disposmg  of  thiee 
women  a- piece,  in  punishment,  we  conceive,  for  their  inebriety. 

t  Their  preference  of  other  constitutional  forma  to  his  Charft  was,  it  shonM  seem,  In 
Louis  s  eyes,  the  origiaal  sin  of  Um  Spanub,  Fbrfngaesav  Neapolitea,  tad  Safdioitn  re> 
volutiomstsj  and  we  are  not  sure  but  we  are  of  his  majesty's  opinion. 


Mve 


^  Ui  niniitfift^  Md  of  dMir  fttpuliliwg^  Im  jf^  Wjpm^n  !• 

Itmx  M  by  ermf  ftfirourite  wki^  t«i  utie  m  txpresstve  vulgftriam^ 

QBuld'  Mt  tli»  tefiglh  mf  Ins  f^t,  (DecM^M  gakicil  kis  favoori  it 
seems,  by  Mceiring  tiatin  lessons  fhom  his  majesty,)  and  wbom  hs 
forgot  the  moment  he  was  teazed  into  dismissing  them.     His  laud** 
able  auibitioD  to  be  beloVed  b^  bis  subjects,  bis  desire  to  be  supposed 
indebted  for  both  bis  restorations  to  their  loyalty,  I^d  him  naturally 
enouffb,  but  less  laudably,  to  hate  the  allies  who  placed,  and,  while 
needni]-,  supported  hhn  upon  hia  thtirae.  more  espeelally  George  IV, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hist,  as  the  commander  ofthe  army  of 
occupation,  the  ferroef ,  fbt  tnitkihg  public  a  tetter  fn  which  Louis  had 
professed  to  owe  his  crown,  under  God,  to  the  fh-ince  Regent  of  Eng- 
Jandy  which  letter  was  meant  sdely  fbr  the  prhrate  gratification  of  the 
British  sovereign's  own  vanity,  not  of  his  people's.     But  the  most  ori- 
ginal part  ofthe  picture  is  the  king's  literary  vanity.    Louis  appears  to 
have  oMBftpied  himself  m  cottcocting  aftichrs  fy9  newspapers,  to  bavt 
dunwd  aamt  tf  pattnetsb^^  tsnosfii  in  divers  comedies  and  operas, 
to  have  written,  corrected,  pebshedf  copied  and  reeopied  bie  parlia- 
wn'nii>y  spaMiM,.  wiib  t  diligeMft  wordiy  of  Pope  or  uray,  and  alto* 
gether  wij^MNlt  the  parlicipatiion  of  bis  nstHmiAk  ministers,  and.  to 
have  bored  every  creature  within  bis  reach  with  these  and  all  hie 
other  compositions,  swallowing  the  grossest,  baldeat  flattery^  like 
mother  s  milk.    The  surest  recipe  for  putting  him  into  good  humour 
was  to  request  the  gratification  of  hearing  him  read  the  Voyage  de 
Porta  d  BrtueeUe^    put  the  most  important  point  in  Madame  Du 
Cay  la's  representation  is  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  clique  of  ultra- 
royalists  connented  the  poor  old  king,  if  not  to  death,  out  of  all  the 
comforts  of  his  life,  in  order  to  goad  him,  whom  they  treated  as  little 
better  than  a  jacobin,  into  counter-revolutionary  measures.    Upon  one 
occasion  they  exploded  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  upon  a  back  staircase^ 
and  accused  the  liberals  of  having  designed  thereby  to  blow  up  the 
Tuileries  and  its  royal  inmate.    After  public  oongratulations  upon  his 
escape,  the  heik  atmc  presented  herself^  and  was  thus  accosted  :-* 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  frisadS]  whoqi  you  call  niy  faithful  suluectSi  give 
aa  proQK  of  their  attachment  that  are  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  me  ? 
**  How  90>  sire? 

'^  Did  you  not  hear  the  explosion  ? 
*'  Can  you  suspect  the  royalists,  whilst  the  jacobins—^ 
**  For  this  once  are  very  innocent.     It  is  a  maehinatiett  of  yOitt  right- 
tiiiBkittg  meBj[  a  little  plot  to  frighten  me. 
«<  Impossible  I 

«<  For  the  sake  of  year  friends*  honoui^  would  to  Ood  I  Boay.be  mistakial 
Art  aft  long  we  shall  have  an  irrefragaUe  proof  gftoeir  guilt. 
«<  What  proof,  sirs? 

**  Th»X  aothing  vrill  be  found  out  cosceming  this  plot. 
**  Truly  an  extraordinary  proofl 

^*  My  dear  Countess,  (returned  the  king,)  if  the  Jacobins,  the  BonapartlstSi 
or  the  Liberals,  are  the  authors  of  this  explosion,  before  two  days  are  over  out 
heads,  vre  shall  have  thirty  people  arrested,  and  a  regular  prosecution  set  on 
foot  by  M*  Jacquinot  and  bis  vndfrlings:  i£  on  the  contrary,  all  this  is^  as  I 
/  sospeety  a  pr^Uy  litUe  triick  of  my  goed  hm^  no  one  wUl  be  aneiled; 
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neither  M.  JaeqQinot,  nor  bis  underlingB,  will  institute  tnylmd  pfoceedingi. 
If  I  seem  angry,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  aod  the  Minister  of  raioe  will  come 
with  downcast  looks  ana  implore  me  not  to  iollow  up  inquiries  which  may 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  rekindle  animosities,  bring  hostile  parties  fiice  to 
hce,  and  expose  honourable  names  to  unjust  imputatioos.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  way,  the  conspirators  will  continue  to  call  themselves  my  best  friends, 
and  I — I  shall  not  even  be  at  liberty  to  tell  them  that  I  would  gladly  dispense 
with  their  friendship !'' 

Need  we  add,  that  Louis's  anticipations  were,  upon  this  occasion, 
fully  veriBed.  We  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning,  that  in 
literature  Louis  XVIII.  waa  a  rigorous  clawcUle,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  as  a  politician  or  a  minister, 
had  he  not  reprobated  and  envied  him  as  an  author. 


Aet.  XV.^  1.  Le  Gueux  de  Mer.    2  vols.  12mo.    Paris.  1830. 

ft.  Lf  Gueux  des  Boitt  ou  le$  Patriotes  Belgts  de  1556 ;  ndvi  de  la  BaiaiSe 

de  Navarin.     4  vols.  llSmo.  Paris.  18S0. 
S.  Philiippine  de  Fiandre,  on  ite  Fmonnkn  da  Louvre.  Roimm  Hktonqnt 

Beige.  Par  M.  H.  6.  Moke.  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris.  1630. 
Ths  innumerable  works  of  fiction,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  hourly 
littered  by  the  Parisian  press,  is  not  the  portion  of  our  brilliant  neigh- 
bours' literature  to  whicn  we  usually  direct  the  attention  of  the  British 
public ;  those  only  can  pretend  to  be  mentioned  in  our  pages,  that  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  ffenius,  character,  or  circumstances.  Upon 
a  late  occasion  we  reviewed  at  some  length  the  productions  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  French  novelists*  of  the  present  day,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  making  his  style  and  talent  known  to  our  readers,  and  of 
guarding  such  of  them  as  do  not  wish  to  sully  their  minds  with  gross 
images,  against  being  tempted  by  his  indigenous  celebrity,  to  open  any 
of  his  multifarious  volumes.  Our  present  object  is  the  very  reverse, 
and  may  be  more  shortly  attained,  being  to  recommend  to  general  pe- 
rusal the  writings  of  M.  H.  G.  Moke,  whom  we  must  however  confess 
to  be  an  author  much  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  Paul  de  Koch. 

Moke^s  principal  merit,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  having  opened  what  we 
may  call  a  new  field  of  romance,  since  the  very  few  splendid  scenes  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  sketched  of  Netherland  transactions,  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  suflScient  to  render  the  term  incorrectf  Moke  has  fxainted, 
and  we  really  think  to  the  life,  the  free,  bold,  wealthy,  virtuous,  and 
turbulent  bursliers  and  yeomen  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  their  stmggles 
for  their  civiT  and  religious  rights:  and  we  should,  at  any  time  that 
we  had  happened  to  meet  with  them,  have  recommended  his  Komtmt 
Beigee  for  the  mere  novelty  and  vivacity  of  their  Flemish  pictures. 
But  we  are  more  especially  impelled  to  do  so  now^  when  the  revolu- 
tions, bursting  out  around  us  on  every  side,  give  additional  and  im- 
portant interest  to  these  clever  delineations  of  popular  commotiosis;  of 

*  Paul  de  Koch,  No.  10. 

t  Whilst  we  are  writing,  the  pablicstion  of  Mr.  Grsttsn's  Helreta  of  Dmgca  wetmt 
to  tai  III  with  incorTBCtneM ;  M.  Moke,  however,  was  first  in  tho  fieJgUa  fic'UI* 
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the  humane  and  patnotie  forbearance  with  which  William  of  Nassaa, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  confederates^  sought  redress  by  every  legal 
and  pacific  means  ere  they  would  be  provoked  to  insurrection ;  of  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  nearly  inseparable  from  civil  war ;  and  of  the 
almost  inevitable  involvement,  upon  such  occasions,  of  the  best,  of  the 
most  determined  to  refrain  from  violence,  in  bloodshed,  if  not  in  guilt. 
The  happy  choice  of  his  subject-matter  is  not,  however,  M.  Moke's 
sole  merit.    He  has  managed  it  reasonably  well,  and  he  has  drawn 
many  of  his  characters  with  vivid  energy.     We  could,  indeed,  have 
wished  that  in  his  Qntux  det  Bak  he  had  coloured  less  heavily  the  vices 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  commissioned  by  Philip  the  Second  to  esta- 
blish the  inquisition;  but  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that  the  little 
he  has  given  us  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party  is  ^ood  and 
striking.     In  the  same  work  the  bold  and  benevolent  Capuchm  is  well 
opposed,  not  only  to  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  but  to  the  equally  worthy  and  conscientious  Protestant  zealot, 
oimself  further  contrasted  with  the  pfevdio-fanaticaJ  demagogue,  afker 
whom  the  novel  is  named,  who,  by  the  criminal  excesses  to  which  he 
instigates  his  followers,  gives  a  show  of  justice  to  the  most  flagitious 
nroceediogs  of  the  inquisition.     In  Philippine  de  Flandre^  the  rude  and 
half  brutal  soldier  of  fortune,  the  loftily  chivalrous  noble,  are  as  hap- 
pily painted  amongst  the  French  characters,  as  are  the  Bear  of  the 
butchers,  and  the  Deacon*  of  the  Drapers  amongst  the  Flemings. 
Expecting  that  these  novels  will  be  generally  read,  we  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  story  of  any  of  them,  (the  Gueux  de  Mer  we  as  yet  know  only 
by  name,)  but  shall  try  to  select  a  short,  detached  scene  from  the  last, 
Fkilippine  de  Flandre^  such  as  may  give  an  idea  of  our  author's  graphic 
«id  dramatic  powers,  observing  however  that  it  would  require  a  longer 
and  more  continuous  extract  to  do  him  justice. 

Count  William  of  Juliers,  a  warlike  ecclesiastic,  is  escorting  a  damsel, 
wrapped  in  a  peasant's  cloak,  into  Bruges,  which  city  is  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France. 

*'  Scarcely  had  lie  entered  the  cit^,  when  a  barricade  stopped  him.  '  What 
means  this?'  exclaimed  Count  Willtam,  '  do  the  people  leave  their  ramparts 
unguarded  and  entrench  themselves  in  the  street? 

** '  It  is  the  smiths,  who  fortify  their  quarter,'  said  a  peasant,  with  a  flail  in 
his  hand,  and  a  quiver  on  his  shoulder;  '  and  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  well 
they  may,  having  hostile  trades  to  right  and  left !  But  you  will  find  the  street 
to  your  right  clear.  Sir  Knight.' 

*'  The  young  Count  followed  his  advice,  and  reached  the  market  place  with- 
out impediment.  Here  bands  of  drapers  and  boatmen  were  in  garrison  *  *  * 
In  front  of  their  respective  stations  they  had  erected  posts,  to  which  they  had 
affixed  barrels  filled  with  combustibles;  and  the  flames  that  rose  eddying  from 
those  immense  brasiers  lighted  the  whole  place.  By  this  sinister  light  were 
seen  small  parties  of  armed  men  hurraing  to  and  fro,  and  ranging  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  tlieir  several  suilds.  The  lugubrious  sound  of  the  bells, 
the  shouts  occasionally  uttered  by  the  furious  multitude,  the  distant  aspect  of 

*  We  translate  tlie  French  Ihifm,  by  ibe  Scotch  name  of  the  elder  of  a  guild  or 
corpomtjtfti,  for  wtnt  of  an  EoglUh  word. 


Ut  CfUkal  3lMJn$, 

tectoM  Mmau  fcmnilig  Ik  the  adjaont  i 
i^g  and  wevitebU  ooaMBioC«m, 

^  Ilien  was  somethiDg  ao  ingbUul  in  Um  wbol«  fioturo  that  William  of 
Julien  ft]!  bis  hair  bristle  on  bis  head.  *  Lst  us  retrace  our  ste|^'  said  he  to 
bis  oompanioQ, '  It  fits  not  you  should  brave  such  dangers,  t^enui  rather  the 
name  of  Flanders  and  the  lion  of  our  ancestors!' 

'  "*  The  young  maiden  cast  upon  him  a  severe  look.  '  Ali^jr  have  1 5acri- 
iced  sore  than  life/  she  tepned  in  melanehoty  acoeiltft,  *  and  nocbing  shall 
mm  make  tne  tun  badi.  And  Wherefore  rfieuld  I  f  Better  die  here  Aah  ia 
enla.'  •••«•« 

^  A  «Mop  <if  pikeMcta,  whom  ibeir  bhm  ^«idki  afaswed  to  be  xtmfmn,  wot* 
lOWided  a  waa»lo<tii^  hoase^  At  sig^t  of  te  heraamam  tbeV  lowaced  their 
^kes,  opposing  an  iron  rampart  to  hi«  ygyeiii  vHylai  oiiiMeBt  voiM 
flamoured. 

''  Who  are  yout—What  do  you  want ?-^ Nobody  may  approach  Master 
Elder's  house.    Priest  or  devil,  you  pass  not! 

*  *  Where  is  the  deaconf  asked  he,  impatiently. 

^  '  Kwte  did  but  knowT  th^  returned^  brandishhfg flieir  long  pfket. 

^'Bttthifasonsf  veattAed  wittkm  ef  Jnlien. 

'« <  At  the  old  eastte^'  na>tiad  the  f  Itmings. 

<"  *  W^l  tbc%  I  mnst  speak  with  his  wife.' 

"  '  Yes,  YasI— Kc^  nol-XaU  the  deMonesa4^-^r«M  yott  pikail— Let  htm 
pass  ^Xlrive  him  baok!*— «bo«ted  a  thousand  voiees. 

**  The  booae  door  now  unclosed,  and  a  woman  appeared,  whose  stiH  hand- 
some and  proud  face  bore  the  traces  of  deep  affliction.  She  glanced  at  the 
eqoestrians,  and  apparently  recognizing  tbem,  exclaimed;  '  Open  your  ranks t 
ll  is  the  hope,  the  last  hope,  of  flandeis  V  " 

The.  deaconess  now  intjrodttces  tke  straitters  into  her  best  aparlueBty 
and  displays  the  wanneat  kiyaky  towards  ue  lady^  tha  daughter  of  tfaa 
unfortunate  Count  of  Flanders,  who*  deserted  by  his  rebellious  subjeets* 
had  been  perfidiously  invited  by  King  Philip  to  the  French  courti  and 
upoa  his  appearing  there,  treacherously  seised  and  imprisoned.  The 
4eaooDess  eagerlv  div«sts  Philippine  of  her  rustic  disguise,  and  the 
ktter  anxiously  mquiies  for  the  Deaicon  de  Kouiug,  wl^,  in  expiatioa 
of  his  rebellion,  has  devoted  himself  to  her  father's  cause,  and  upon 
wfKMe  aid  she  rtttes,  fbr  gattring  oiret  d)e  good  ciXf  of  Bmgjes,  ledready 
in  open  revoh  against  Presich  oppression. 

^  They  were  interrupted  by  a  maaculiae  voioa  that  called  out  from  the  lower 
story, '  Be  of  ^ood  cheer,  Deaconess.  Master  Peter  is  in  tlia  Count's  palaciv 
and  we  are  gmng  to  fetch  him  out' 

**  <  What  mean  those  words?'  asked  the  young  CeVHIess,  sCaitin^ up.  '  Mss 
As  ftttiit?  that  pwrsues  our  femilT  readhed  t6  dte  Koningf 

**  The  deaconess  in  tears  led  her  to  an  open  window,  and  ^hiowing  ber  a 
srvwd  of  pikemen  jostling  each  other,  she  said,  '  Those  are  Ae  weavers  re« 
Mming  to  town^  the  trades,  ininrioal  to  ours,  had  takita  adttinlage  of  their 
sibsenoe  to  throw  the  deacon  imo  prison.  Kow  Uiey  wiH  pity  dearly  fbr  ft 
Bo  yon  see  how  the  arms  Kfitter  on  the  Ptses  ehi  Ikmt^f  'They  are  ligbtiitt 
the  loidies;  they  are  imlbldiog  tbe  banners^    The  boor  of  vengeance  iscome* 

"  From  IhiS  wind(s^  William  and  Philippine  saw  part  of  the  gT«at  markift 
place,  and  of  th^  neighbouring  strongly  fortified  castle.  The  night  was  dark^ 
the  sky  clouded;  but  the  blaring  casks  and  torches  cast  a  ruddy  and  flickering 
Ilght««er  the  diseoverabte space.  IhestnMly ediAces^the  old  «ttll«  snd  the 
market  place  presented  a  vague  and  imperftet  ontlknr,  appearing  to  ttauMs  aar 


iw  wM  flg^ted  tlM  eddying  fiM  and  mokey  or  to  ttoft  with  tiie  motioii  of 
the  torches. 

*♦  The  weavera  were  nusteriogr  at  the  old  castle.  Thet  were  eompressed  be- 
tween a  chureh  of  aotiqtie  and  gigantic  archJtecttilre,  and  ramparts,  recently  half 
destroyed  by  ^re,  Tbc^  set  forward,  and  such  were  their  numl^rs  that  they 
seemed  rather  turning  np<m  themseltes  than  pfroeeedinff,  when  the  head  of 
their  column  appeared  entering  the  market  place  by  a  dart:  and  narrow  Street 
Frcsently  they  stopped,  witboiit  any  perteptible  canse.    Loud  cries  arose.  '  * 

**  PhiiippiBe  clasped  her  hands,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  engaged  in 
prayer;  then  raising  hef  heantifitl  liead«  she  murmured, '  I  will  stay  them.' 

**  She  sprang  upon  her  horse  with  the  grace  and  liglttneas  of  t  daughter  of 
air.  Her  white  robe  floated  in  laige  folds  orer  her  courser's  back;  her  tresses 
fell  in  curls  upon  her  shoulders.    Pale,  but  not  timid,  she  uyged  her  steed 

amidst  the  throng,  forbtddinr  all  attendancae. 

•  •       "      •  •  •  • 

^  When  Phiipnine  readied  the  spot,  the  column  was  again  in  motion. 
The  wea^rs  had  ariren  back  a  body  of  enemies  who  had  opposed  their  pro^ 
gress,  and  the  conflict  was  raging  round  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders. 
ohe  saw  Ae  bntdiers  and  flsmnongen,  who  guarded  the  palace,  hailing  large 
stones  at  thor  assathints.  She  heard  battle  cries  and  groans  of  pain.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  make  way  through  the  infbriate  mass  of  the  draper's  faction^ 
and  for  a  moment  die  young  Countess  fofgot  her  purpose,  whilst  gating  on  the 
sjpectacle  that  now  fised  her  attenticm.  A  party  of  carpenters^  smiths,  and 
tuersy  had  undertaken  to  penetrate  into  the  palace^  by  throwing  a  sort  of  bfidga 
across  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house  to  one  of  the  turrets.  Thrice  they 
succeeded  in  placing  beams  across,  upon  which  the  boldest  immediately  sprung; 
but  ereiy  time  their  enemies  overthrew  their  bridge,  and  with  it  were  seen 
to  fall  those  who  had  trusted  to  its  support.  But  the  assailants  were  not  dis- 
eoQTaged*  A  fourth  attempt  was  made.  A  longer  beam  was  more  securely 
phioed,  and  a  thnmg  of  btaTC  spirits  rushed  on  to  the  tottering  bridge.  Again 
SMM  feU,  bnl  many  reached  the  turret;  and  inmMdiaiely  hifg«  planks  aflbtded 
&  pMMge  to  their  comrades.  A  shout  of  triumph  fesouoded  tfarongh  the  ad- 
jacent stieets.  Xhebodyofthaccdumnpresaedoii.  Hie  pvlaoeolthaCoimli 
-waa  won! 

**  Philippine  could  now  urge  her  horse  forward,  and  she  arrived  in  tha 
palace  court  just  as  de  Eoning,  released  from  his  dungeon,  was  lifted  up  ia 
triumph  on  a  shield. 

**  Insignificant  in  person,  old,  and  blind  of  one  ere,  there  was  nothing  in 

tiia  appearance  of  the  deacon  of  the  drapers  that  could  awe,  flatter,  or  dazzle. 

He  was  a  low*bom  man^  with  ordinary  features,  an  ignoble  carriage,  a  hard 

aiwft  sharp  eye ;  but  tiie  indomitaUe  resolution  stamped  on  his  bald  and  bony 

Ib^iehead  recalled  to  the  imagination  those  antique  broaae  stataes.  unchanged 

by  time  or  tempest.    Hia  fetters  had  been  broken,  but  some  links  still  hnag 

mpon  bis  anns,  which,  with  looks  of  the  fiercest  resentment,  he  was  display* 

MDg  to  his  avengers.    Those  who  bore  him  in  triumph,  almost  all  wounded  and 

covered  with  blood,  presented  such  contrasts  as  onfy  popular  commotions  can 

off^r.    Here  was  a  plaisterer  white  with  lime,  there  a  smith  with  blackened 

lUksda  and  face;  weavers,  dyer^,  fullers,  all  differently  dressed  and  armed,  but 

all  alika  lobost,  bold,  and  eager.    Some  prisoners  of  the  hostile  trades,  who 

knci  bectt  brought  to  the  deacon's  feet,  seemed  condemned  to  certain  death. 

Bfotst  of  them  were  od  their  knasa  ejaeulatittg  tiieir  dying  prayers ;  but  a  few, 

sao««  intent  on  braving  their  eaanias  than  on  the  salvation  of  their  own  souli^ 

st€>od  upright,  with  threatening  looks  and  insulting  words,  defying  the  revenge 

o/  tlieir  conquerors. 

^  '  WhaX  shall  we  do  witt  (hems  de  Kmiiogf  inquired  Some  of  the  leaders. 
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** '  To  death  with  them!  To  death  with  themP  ihouted  the  impatient 
crowd. 

"  Aod  the  deacon,  his  heart  still  alcerated,  seemed  to  smile  at  the  idea  of 
their  execution.  He  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent;  his  lips  moved  to 
pronounce  the  fetal  word,  fiut  a  voice,  to  which  every  nerve  m  his  frame 
vibrated,  murmured,  <  de  Koning!'  He  shuddered,  raised  his  eyes,  and  met 
the  severe  gaze  of  the  young  Countess. 

^  The  cheeks  of  the  proud  draper  were  crimsoned  with  shame.  *  Of  what 
mud  is  man's  soul  formed,''  exclaimed  he  bitterly,  '  that  for  petty  quarrels  I 
should  ever^  minute  betray  the  cause  to  which  I  have  dedicated  my  existence!' 
And  springing  down  from  the  buckler,  he  resumed  in  a  loud  voice. 

**  *  No  more  honours,  no  more  authority  for  me !  Behold  her  whom  we 
must  all  obey !' 

''  All  eyes  were  already  fixed  upon  Philippine,  who  appeared  amidst  the 
ferocious  multitude  as  a  being  of  a  higher  nature.  At  first,  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  populace  minsling  with  the  illusive  charm  spread  over  that 
pure,  white,  ana  aerial  form,  ttiey  shrank  from  her  in  mute  alarm.  But  when 
the  name  of  Philippine  of  Flanders  had  been  pronounced,  all  pressed  around 
her  whose  misfortunes  had  excited  so  much  interest  and  compassion.  The 
offences  imputed  to  her  father  were  forgotten,  together  with  the  municipal  en« 
mities  of  the  different  trades,  and  innumerable  voices  enthusiastically  raised 
the  battle  cry  of  her  house,  Flanderen  den  lecuv— The  Lion  of  Flanders !''     . 

Having  thut  awarded  to  M.  Moke  his  due  need  of  praise,  and  given 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  talents,  we  shall  further  prove  our  opinion  ^his 
merit,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  faults  which  we  should  wish  him  to 
avoid  whilst  pursuing  the  career  so  happily  begun,  uninterrupted,  as  we 
trust  it  may  ni  future  be,  by  such  kors  dauvrt  as  his  Battle  of  Nava- 
rino.  His  characters  are  exaggerated,  and  that  sometimes  to  a  degree 
of  coarseness;  and  be  unscrupulously  deviates  from  the  species  of  nis- 
torical  truth,  which  we  expect  in  a  historical  novel,  t.  e.  truth  of  cha- 
racters and  manners.  In  fact  we  think  that  the  best  style  of  historical 
novel,  in  which  the  historical  personages  are  well  interwoven  with  the 
story,  the  hero  and  heroine  being  fictitious,  as  in  Ivanboe,  and  indeed 
as  in  M.  Moke's  own  Gwux  de$  BoU.  This  is  our  taste.  Neverthe« 
less  we  would  not  quarrel  with  our  author  for  rescuinff  Philippa,  or  as 
he  pleases  to  call  her,  Philippine  of  Flanders,  the  affianced  bride  of 
Edward  II.  of  England,  from  the  premature  death  to  which  the  re- 
morseless Philip  the  Fair  is  said  to  have  doomed  her  in  his  own  palace 
as  the  surest  way  of  preventing  her  marriage ;  nor  yet  for  sinkinjg  this 
resuscitated  princess  into  the  inamorata  of  a  French  knight.  But  why, 
to  take  our  example  from  the  same  novel,  has  he  loaded  with  obloquy 
the  memory  of  a  queen,  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  of  whom  the  last  and 
ablest  French  historian,  aAer  ransacking,  as  in  duty  bound,  all  sources 
of  information,  expressly  says,  "  History  has  preserved  nothing  re- 
specting her  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  of  her  cnaracter  or  of  her  in- 
fluence with  her  husband;" — ?*  And  y^ t  more,  why  has  he  done  thift* 
falsifying  the  date  of  her  death  to  effect  it,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing 
the  odium  that  rests  upon  her  husband,  Philip  the  Fair,  one  of  the 
most  contemptibly  detestable  of  modem  tyrants ;  the  ruflknly  vinuail 

*  Sinnond^  Hittdrw  da  Fran^aii,  vol  ix.  p.  170. ; 
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assassin  of  an  aged  pontiff,  whose  chief  &ults  sprang  from  par- 
tiality to  that  very  Philip;  the  legal  plunderer  and  murderer  of  the 
whole  order  of  J^nighta  Templars;  in  a  word,  for  we  have  no  leisure 
to  enumerate  his  crimes,  the  cowardly  rohber,  who  effected  by  gross 
frauds,  by  the  tricks  of  a  pettyfogging  attorney,  those  spoliations  of 
bis  neighbours  and  vassals,  which  he  haid  neither  courage  nor  skill  to 
achieve  as  a  conqueror?  Further,  descending  to  minutiae,  and  still 
confining  our  remarks  to  his  last  production,  why  has  M.  Moke  given 
the  Heiress  of  Navarre  a  brother,  (who  must  have  unheiressed  ner,) 
in  her  cousin,  Robert  of  Artois?  Or  why  has  he  made  the  name  of 
the  deacon  of  the  weavers  unplebeian  by  the  addition  of  the  French 
preposition,  de  ? 


Art.  XVI. — 1.  Ferhandelingen  over  de  Vraag :  Wdkt  Verdietuten 
hebben  zich  de  Nederlanders  vooral  in  (2c  14e,  l5e,  f»  l6e  eeuw  in  het 
vak  der  Toonkunst  verworven  ;  en  in  hoe  verre  kunnen  de  Nederlandsche 
Kunstenaars  van  dien  iijd,  die  zich  naar  Italien  begeven  hebben,  invloed 
gehad  hebben  op  de  muzijkscholen,  die  zich  kort  daarna  in  Italien  hebben 
gevormd:  Door  R,  G.  Kiesewetter  en  F.  J,  Fitis.  [Discussion  of  the 
question  :  What  services  have  the  Netherlanders,  especially  in  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  rendered  to  the  art  of  music,  and  how 
far  could  the  Netherlandish  artists  of  that  period,  who  went  into 
Italy,  have  influenced  the  schools  of  music,  which  shortly  afterwards 
arose  there  ?  By  R.  G.  Kiesewetter  and  F.  J.  Fetis.]  4to.  Brussels, 
1830. 

2.  Curiosith  Historiques  de  la  Musique,  compliment  niceuaire  de  la 
Musique  mise  d  la  portee  de  tout  k  monde.  rar  M.  F^tis,  Directeur 
de  la  Revue  Musicale.     8vo.  Paris,  1830. 

In  18^4,  the  foregoing  question,  was  proposed  by  the  fourth  Class  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
the  subject  of  a  prize  essay.  It  produced,  among  other  answers,  one 
in  German,  by  M.  Kiesewetter,  of  Vienna,  and  one  in  French,  by  Af . 
Fkis,  of  Paris,  which  that  learned  body  justly  esteemed  worthy  of  the 
gold  and  silver  medal.  Both  candidates  hold,  we  believe,  appoint- 
ments in  royal  or  national  libraries,  and  they  therefore  came  to  their 
task  with  those  advantages  of  access  to  ancient  MSS.  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  its  successful  execution.  The  result  of  this  investigation, 
which  has  been  upon  both  hands  sufficiently  diligent,  is  highly  ho- 
nourable to  the  genius  of  Flanders,  and  proves  satisfactorily  that  the 
ootnposers  of  that  nation,  if  not  the  discoverers  of  counterpoint,  were 
the  nrst  who  turned  its  resources  to  their  legitimate  ends — expression 
and  refinement.  With  the  honour  of  producing  the  first  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  fiorid  counterpoint,  they  may  be  well  con- 
tent; and  a  view  of  contemporary  compositions  of  various  nations  dur- 
ing the  era  of  their  most  celebrated  masters,  renders  their  title  to  it 
unquestionable.  To  us,  the  examples  and  illustrations  which  have 
been  industriously  collected  by  M.  Kiesewetter  furnish  the  most  va- 
YOL.  VII.  NO.  xin.  s 
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Inable  pirt  of  the  Tolnme.     They  prove  that  from  the  time  of 
Ockeghem  end  Jotquin  det  Free  (whose  country,  by-the-hye,  is  not 
•etisfactorily  determined,)  to  Orlando  di  Lasso,  the  Flemings  were 
supreme  in  the  musical  art ;  and  the  Italians,  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  9M  the  regenerators  of  music  in  Europe,  have  with  na- 
tive frankncM  and  candour  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions.   The  school  of  Italy  was,  in  fact,  much  the  younger  one,  com* 
mencing  only  with  Falestrina,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  eentury, 
during  the  career  of  Orlandus  Lassus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  eminent 
musiMns  of  Flanders.    Such  was  the  repuution  of  the  latter  sdiool 
ftom  the  time  of  Ockeghem,  to  that  of  Lassus,  that  its  matters  or 
their  pupils  stocked  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  ceruinly  with  the  hap- 
piest  influence  upon  the  taste  for  Gomjposiiioo.    Josquin  appears  to 
have  been  a  proaigious  man ;  his  writmgs  are  the  earliest  extant,  in 
which  are  found  an  instinct  of  the  poetical,  as  regards  conception  and 
design ;  and  he  is  remarkable,  too,  for  expression  at  a  time  when  his 
oonteroporaries  were  too  much  occupied  with  rules,  and  calculations,  to 
believe  imagination,  or  feeling,  necessary  to  music.     He  was  the  ad- 
miration, of  the  Italians,  for  the  constant  varietv  of  plan  in  his  compo- 
sitions ;  every  one  of  which  seemed  to  extend  the  domain  of  art.     No- 
thing  need  be  said  bevond  this  in  proof  of  his  great  genius.     Roland 
Lassus,  better  known  by  bis  Italian  cognomination,  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
flourished  about  a  hundred  vears  later  than  Josquin,  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances  that  could  befall  a  musician ;  and  a  life  of  ease  and 
competence  enabled  him  to  leave  a  name  as  imperishable  as  the  art 
itseli.     Many  of  his  compositions  are  sought  with  delight  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,  from  ibe  grace  and  elegance  of  their  style.    Palestrina,  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  school,  the  first  great  name  in  the  church  music 
of  Italy,  and  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Orlando  di  Lasso*  was  the 
disciple  of  Claudius  Goudimel,  a  Fleming.    M.  Kiesewetter  divides  the 
history  of  Flemish  art  into  three  epochs — the  age  of  Josquinj  from 
1450  to  1500  ;  that  of  Hadrian  Willaert  from  1500  to  1540,  and  that 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso  from  1540  to  1590:  from  this  period  the  genius 
of  the  Flemish  masters  declined.    It  is  convincingly  clear,  that,  for 
A  century  and  a  half,  the  composers  of  the  Netherlands  took  precedence 
of  those  of  civilised  £urope,  and  that  their  contemporaries,  gene- 
rally, could  not  pretend  to  equal  their  skill  in  the  higher  order  of 
counterpoint. 

We  wish  M.  Kiesewetter  had  been  satisfied  with  showing  this,  with- 
out attempting  to  prove  that  music  was  in  a  manner  born  in  Flanders. 
In  our  opinion,  he  would  not  have  deserved  the  gold  medal  the  more, 
for  labouring  to  show,  that  Melpomene  came  down  from  Heaven,  vis 
Holland,  and  landed  in  Flanders  from  a  irtckschuyL  Truth  is  the  grand 
object  in  historical  inquiry, — ^not  the  flattery  of  national  vanity. 
Who  the  first  discoverer  of  counterpoint,  or  rather  of  the  combinatioo 
of  musical  tones,  was,  cannot  be  known,  nor  is  it  important.  Tinctoris, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  reputable  authorities  upon  music,  ascribes 
the  origin  of  this  art  to  England ;  but  M.  Kiesewetter,  who  will  hear  of 
no  partition  of  honours  with  that  classical  territory,  the  history  of 
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whose  perfbrmaAces  lie  isi  exmnintiig*  quotes  the  eutlioritj  of  Dr. 
Burney  in  opposition.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indiflfereneet 
since  counterpoint  has  been  discovered  and  brought  to  perfection,  what 
country  has  the  majority  of  conjectures  in  its  favour.  The  love  of 
displaying  knowledge,  particularly  where  nothing  can  beknown,  isa  foible 
in  historians,  wirich  has  provoked  the  good-humoured  laugh  of  satirists 
from  the  time  of  Cervantes  to  the  present.  To  our  mind,  the  reede 
and  rural  pipes  of  Ovid  and  Lucretius  are  worth  a  hundred  pages  of 
dry  disquisition  upon  the  origin  of  music.  The  essay  of  M.  Fetis  doet 
not  ttianifest  any  important  variation  from  that  of  his  fellow-labourer. 
He  ascribes,  however,  to  the  Flemish,  the  honour  of  forming  the  organ 
tcboo),  for  which  Germany  has  become  celebrated. 

The  volume  entitled  CariosiiiM  Histmiqun  de  la  Mutique  is  a  piece  oC 
genuine  book-makmg.  It  has  no  more  connection  with  La  Musiqu$ 
mice  d  ia  portie  de  tout  le  Monde  than  if  it  were  an  essay  on  the  steam 
engine.  One  volume  having  sold  off  quickly,  M.  F^tis  thought  it  ex^ 
pedient  to  try  his  fortune  with  another.  He  has  accordingly  reprinted 
several  essays  from  the  Revue  Mmkale^  his  letters  on  the  state  of 
music  in  England  (not  omitting  the  falsehoods  contained  therein),  and 
joined  to  these  certain  extriacts  from  a  general  biographical  dictionary 
of  musicians,  which  he  is  about  to  publish.  This  the  compliment  necer* 
saire  to  La  Munque  mise  d  la  portie  de  taut  le  Monde/  The  author 
means  that  the  profits  are  a  compliment  neceemre  to  his  pocket. 


Abt.  XVII. — John  Pettersson's  fullstSndig  Hebreisk  Grammatika  efter 
egna  fonkningar  och  ny  asigt  af  ordens  grundformer,  (John  Peterson's 
Complete  Hebrew  Grammar,  &c.)     Lund.   1829.     8vo. 

Grammatical  treatises  are  showered  down  upon  the  world  as  thick  as 
ball-stones.    Every  man  who  sets  up  for  a  teacher  seems  to  think  he 
must  establish  bis  title  by  the  publication  of  a  School-book  or  a  Gram- 
mar.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Germany,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  class  of  writers  or  of  readers  is  the  most  numerous. 
Amidst  the  sboals  of  books  upon  languages,  there  are  few  worth  rescu- 
ing from  obscurity ;  they  are  generally  dull  repetitions  of  one  another — 
amidst  a  century  of  which,  not  one  ray  of  novelty  throws  out  even  a 
momentary  brightness.     We  could  mention  a  man  who  has  written  four 
Grammars  of  the  same  language,  all  unlike  one  another,  yet  each  of 
eourse  pretending  to  be  the  desideratum.     Nay,  in  an  Italian  Grammar 
just  puolished,  the  illustrious  and  candid  author  confesses  that  if  he  had 
understood  the  subject  as  well  when  be  began  his  work  as  he  did  wheu 
be  had  completed  it,  be  should  have  made  a  much  better  book.    As  soon 
as  be  bad  ended  his  task  his  notions  changed^  both  of  the  fundamental 
character  and  the  component  parts  and  affinities  of  the  language ;  and  be 
aboald  therefore  have  felt  it  bis  duty,  had  he  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  topic,  to  give  bis  production  eine  ganz-andere  Gestall — quite 
another  shape.    It  would  seem  that  the  literary  rule  was  not  to  write  be- 
cause you  understand — not  to  write  because  you  have  knowledge;  but 
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to  write  becaase  you  do  not  anderstand — to  write  because  you  have  not 

knowledge. 

The  oriental  languages,  requiring  more  attention  for  their  competent 
understanding,  have  been  tolerably  safe  from  the  intrusions  of  ignorant  and 
presumptuous  men  3  they  are  in  their  very  form  and  appearance  repulsive 
to  vain  and  shallow  scribblers;  and  the  book  before  us  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  what  elaborate  study  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  can  produce.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  labour,  and  of  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  whole  field  of  which  it  treats.  No  portion  of  it  is 
written  without  due  care;  there  is  no  haste,  no  presumption  any  where; 
its  different  parts  are  all  complete  in  themselves  and  harmonious  in  their 
union.  It  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Lundj  in  Swe- 
den. His  system  of  derivations  is,  we  believe,  original :  be  defends  it 
with  great  enidition  and  ingenuity ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  small  extent  over  which  the  Swedish  language  is  spread,  must  give 
lo  his  theories  a  share  of  attention  very  far  less  than  that  to  which  Uiey 
are  entitled.  We  wish  this  Grammar  were  published  in  Latin^  so  as 
to  give  orientalists  in  general  an  opportunity  of  estimating  it ;  and  in 
this  case  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  author,  that  hb  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  parts  of  speech  might  be  improved,  and  that  he 
would  do  well  to  take  the  derivate  forms  of  the  verb  in  the  order  em- 
ployed by  Arabic  grammarians,  (viz.  gatal,  giitelf  g6iel^  higtil,  kitkgatUl^ 
hithgoteX  nigtal)  *,  and  these  forms  should  also  he  distinguished  from 
the  variations  of  gal  (gatal,  gatel),  which  in  fact,  in  Hebrew  as  well  as 
in  Arabic,  alone  deserve  the  title  of  conjugations.  The  conjugations 
should  be  distinctly  and  fully  explained  before  any  the  slightest  reference 
is  made  to  their  derivatives,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  high  authority  of 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  German  orientalists,  that  led  our  author  to 
introduce  pronouns  before  nouns — a  precedence  wholly  unsanctioned  by 
true  philosophy  -,  for  the  distinctions  of  sex  went  long  before  their  ab- 
breriated  representation  in  the  pronominal  form.  The  difference  be- 
tween h&  and  hi  (he  and  she)  would  neither  have  been  invented  nor  un- 
derstood until  man  and  woman,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
son  and  daughter,  and  the  thousand  other  gender-distinguishing  words, 
bad  obtained  currency.  The  substitute  should  on  every  account  follow 
the  principal.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  by  a  reference  to  the  vene- 
rable authority  of  the  Bible,  what  was  the  progress  of  language,  and 
how  the  noun  substantive  was  made  the  ground- work  of  the  whole. 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  fields  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ;  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  is  the  name  thereof  .** 
{Gen»  ii.  19,  20.)  Here,  before  even  the  creation  of  Eve— here  we  find 
the  elements  of  the  infant  language  of  the  world :  verbs  followed  nouns  - 
and  afterwards  came  those  conventional  abbreviations  which  give  so 
much  flexibility  and  variety  to  language,  and  those  modifications  whlcli 
represent  the  different  shades  of  thought. 

We  think  the  author's  verbal  system  susceptible  of  much  simplifi 
tion.     He  has  adopted  eight  conjugations,  which  in  truth  might  be 
duced  to  onC;  with  seven  derivative  forms;  nay,  he  has  gone  furtli< 
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and  introduced  active^  passive  and  reciprocal,  which  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  Arabic  scholar^  are  only  new  derivatives.  He  employs  two  con< 
structivc  forms,  which  are  truly  only  two  separate  classes  of  verbs,  and 
by  thus  encumbering  his  pages  with  needless  refinements  and  distinc- 
tions, destroys  the  lucidity  of  his  general  views.  For  example,  he  thus 
gives  the  first  conjugation  in  the  present  tense. 

active  intrandtive  pamve  reciprocal 

gatal  gatel    gatol  (gatdl)  nigtal 

We  do  not  think  this  a  happy  arrangement — we  doubt  even  its  correct* 
ness. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  praise  our  author's  orthography.  Taking 
the  Swedish  alphabet  as  his  instrument  of  pronunciation,  we  think  his 
pupils  must  be  led  astray.  He  gives,  for  example,  to  the  letter  xajin  the 
character  of  ds.  It  is  simply  and  purely  the  French  and  English  z.  He 
writes  tdow,  vac,  and  describes  the  sound  to  be  v.  It  is  in  reality  »» 
And  this  misconception  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  note,  page  9,  where 
he  says  the  aspirate  b  has  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  sound  of  v, 
because  it  is  but  rarely  interchanged  with  uaw  ;  which  is  just  as  if  he 
said  V  is  not  v  in  English,  because  it  is  rarely  replaced  by  w.  He  re- 
presents Q^by  k  instead  of  q,  which  is  in  fact  the  identical  letter.  These 
misconceptions  will  be  understood  when  we  observe  that  the  sounds  of 
2,  w  and  q  are  unknown  to  the  Swedes,  unless  as  represented  by  s,  v 
and  k. 

In  the  vowels  too,  we  think  be  is  mistaken  in  representing  the  long 
Kk6iem  by  a,  which  has  the  sound  of  oa  in  our  word  broad  ;  while  the 
true  sound  is  that  of  oa  in  the  word  load^  and  might,  according  to  the 
system  of  Sir  William  Jones,  have  been  very  appropriately  written  6. 
The  writing  of  J6d  and  Q6f  Jad  and  £a^  cannot  be  maintained,  for  the 
Greek  lAira  and  the  Latin  qu  evidently  predicate  the  long  and  close  6  in 
the  original  Phoenician  names.  The  letter  a  might,  however,  be  used 
as  a  fit  representative  for  those  cases  where,  as  in  Swedish,  the  fulcrum 
for  the  Kbolem  (o)  is  an  Aleph  (a),  as,  for  instance,  la  (not),  where  the 
Arabic  sound  also  closely  approaches  to  the  a,  as  in  Id  (not). 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  our  high  estimate  of  this  Gram- 
mar, and  our  desire  to  contribute  a  hint  or  two  towards  its  perfection. 
It  is  rather  too  elaborate  for  beginners,  as  it  extends  to  500  pages. 


Art.  XVIII. — Die  Romische  Kaamagne :  in  topographischerundantiqua» 

riMcher  Hinsicht,  dargestelU  von  J.  H.  Weatphal ;  nebst  einer  Karte  der 

romischcn  Kampagne^  und  einer  IVegekarte  des  alien  Lazium.     (The 

Catnpagna  di  Roma ;  exhibited  in  Topographical  and  Antiquarian 

Delineations,  by  J.  H.  Westphal ;  with  Maps  of  the  Campagna  and 

Ancient  Latium.)     4to.    With  Maps  in  Folio.    Berlin.     I8£9. 

Though  a  great  variety  of  works  are  constantly  appearin|p  on  Italy  In 

general,  and  on  Rome  especially,  still  an  accurate  description  of  the 

'*  Roman  Campagna"  in  its  greatest  extent— the  classic  soil  of  the 

origin  of  Roman  greatness — ^was  much  wanted*    Most  travellers  Tisit 
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but  few  spots  outside  the  gates  of  Rome ;  more  remote  points  ere  less 
frequented,  partly  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  high  road, 
partly  because  they  are^  without  any  reason  decried  for  being  unsafe. 
It  was  therefore  of  no  small  imporUnce  to  find  a  properly-qualified 
traveller  to  examine  carefully  the  whole  country  from  Civita-vecchia  to 
Terracina,  from  Nami  to  Sora,  in  order  to  give  an  accurate  acconnt 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with  an  exact  description  of 
the  antiquities,  and  to  fix  the  points,  where  it  may  be  desirable  to 
make  further  researches.  In  the  work  now  before  us  this  difficult  task 
k  not  only  satisfactorily  performed,  but  it  contains  moreover  an  entirely 
new  investigation  of  the  old  Roman  causeways  or  military  roads,  the 
old  itineraries  and  Takula  PiuHngtruum  are  frequently  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  the  positions  of  a  great  number  of  ancient  towns  and  mili- 
tary stations  is  now  fixed  with  the  utmost  precision.  By  the  exact- 
ness of  his  measurements  the  author  was  enabled  to  delmeate  two 
maps,  grounded  upon  entirely  new  data.  Proceeding  from  the  different 
gates  of  Rome,  as  points  of  departure,  the  text  of  the  work  is  divided 
into  eleven  sections,  each  of  which  comprises  one  particular  branch  of 
roads,  together  with  the  adjacent  relics  of  antiquity.  The  first  map, 
inscribed  '*  Contomi  di  Roma  Moderna,"  not  only  gives  a  distinct 
imsge  of  the  present  shape  of  the  soil,  bnt  indicates  also  all  those  spots 
where  ancient  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  Every  place,  down  to  the 
smallest  **  casale,"  is  msrked,  and  the  roads  leading  to  them  pointed 
out,  so  that  this  map  will  be  even  more  useful  to  the  stranger  than  the 
best-road  book.  The  other  map,  bearing  the  title  **  Agri  Romani  Ta- 
bula," specially  recommends  itself  by  the  delineation  of  the  old  Roman 
high-roads.  A  small  ^an  of  Rome,  with  its  Seven  Hills,  ita  gates, 
and  bridges,  affords  a  distinct  view  of  that  ancient  classical  soil.  The 
index  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names  annexed  is  a  most  uaeliil  addi* 
tion  to  a  work  which,  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  surpasses  any 
previous  work  on  the  subject. 


Kote  to  tie  Article  an  Codification  in  No.  XII. 

W£  have  heard,  Dvith  much  regret,  that  Mr.  Cooper,  the  learned  and  enlisht- 
ened  author  of  the  LeUrtt  tur  la  Qmr  de  la  Chancelleries  reviewed  by  us  in  a 
former  Number,  has  conceived  that  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  his  work 
in  the  article  on  Codification,  in  our  last  Number,  was  intentional.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  our  intention,  than  to  be  guilty  even  of  the  appearance 
of  a  slight  towards  so  distinguished  a  writer.  We  were  as  well  aware  that 
Meyer's  work  had  been  occasioned  by  Mr.  Cooper's  Letters,  as  that  Savigny's 
tract  had  been  occasioned  by  that  of  Thibaut.  Neither  of  these  facts  was 
stated  formally  to  our  readers,  as  we  did  not  profess  to  give  a  literary  hiMtory 
of  the  controversies  respecting  codification.  The  chief  object  of  our  article 
was  to  examine  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bentham,  as  a  representative  of  those, 
who,  by  codification,  understand  a  total  repeal  of  the  existing  law,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  new  law  in  its  place.  In  exposing  (what  appeared  to  us)  the 
errors  and  inconsistencies  of  that  doctrine,  and  the  inconciusiveness  of  those 
arguments  which  oppose  codification  as  necessarily  implying  an  enactment 
of  new  law,  we  toox  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  some  passages  in  ^e 
works  of  Savigny  and  Meyer,  and  some  other  publications;  but  we  neither 
professed  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  to  weigh  all  the  arguments  of  different 
writers  on  each  side  of  the  question,  nor  even  to  enumerate  the  principal 
English  authors  on  the  subject.  Had  such  been  our  intention,  we'  should  not 
have  despaired  of  being  able  to  show  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  rested 
our  argument  are  not  to  be  overthrown  even  by  the  temperate  and  erudite 
discussion  of  Mr.  Cooper. 


%*  We  willingly  give  insertion  to  the  following  correction  of  a  mistatement 
Illative  to  the  late  Mr.  Marryat,  in  our  last  Number,  the  origin  of  which  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  exactly  trace. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Retfiem, 

tv  the  article  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Review,  entitled  '♦  The  French 
Prohibitive  System,"  I  see  with  surprise,  at  page  403,  the  following  paragraph: 
<<  Amongst  other  acts  of  conciliation,  the  late  Mr.  Marryat  persuaded  us  to 
deprive  them  (the  French  captured  colonies)  of  the  power  of  selling  in  oar 
markets  the  few  hogsheads  of  sugar  which  they  produced;  and  they  ceased  to 
gmwit," 

So  far  from  this  bemg  the  case,  my  father  was,  I  believe,  the  only  nenbor 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  who  opposed  the  Bill  brought  forward  in 
1609,  by  his  Majesty's  miiiister»,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  produce  of 
the  iaIaDd  of  Martinique  from  the  home  consumption  of  Great  Britain^  fer 
which  be  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  inhabitanU  of  that  colony. 

Referring  you  to  tbs  roporU  of  the  debate  on  that  question,  §ot  the  ooofimm^ 
ties  of  what  I  state^  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant 

CoAALsa  Mamt^ • 
\tg  ChAwameM  TtmaAes,  Riobvt's  FAms, 
IM  JDnsMkr*  USO» 
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FRANCE. 


Neerohgy.^CovvT  Louis  Philip  de  Segur  died  on  the  27th  of  August  list,  in 
the  77th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  popular  writers 
of  the  present  day,  as  his  works,  which  are  very  Tolumioous,  bear  eTidence. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these,  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  which  onlr 
come  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  been  extremely  well 
received  botli  in  France  and  England,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sequel  of 
them  is  yet  destined  to  sec  the  light.  M.  de  Segur  served  in  the  American  war 
of  independence,  under  Lafayette,  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  Russia, 
and  subsequently  to  Prussia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  by  which  event 
his  fortune  was  entirely  ruined.  During  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  he 
contrived  to  escape  the  guillotine,  although  he  was  proscribed,  and  retired  into 
complete  seclusion,  from  which  he  was  drawn  by  Bonaparte,  when  he  assumed 
the  helm  of  tiffairs.  lie  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  last.  After  the  restoration  he  again  went  into  retirement,  but  in  1818  was 
called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  M.  De  Cazes.  He  has  left  a  son.  General 
Philip  de  Segur,  the  heir  of  his  talents  and  his  liberal  opinions,  and  whose 
literary  merits  have  already  obtained  him  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

The  French  Society  for  Universal  Statistics,  whose  formation  we  noticed  in 
our  last,  has  commenced  a  monthly  journal  of  its  labours.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  first,  or  Bulletin^  giving  an  account  of  the  meetings,  reports 
and  decrees  of  the  Society  and  its  council,  and  miscellaneous  articles;  the 
second  portion  consisting  of  documents,  tables  and  statistical  statements,  and 
memorials,  &c.,  of  which  the  publication  has  been  directed  by  tlie  Society  and 
its  council. 

•  The  first  number  contains  the  following  documents: — 1.  A  comparative 
statement  of  the  gross  revenues  of  France,  with  the  expenses  of  their  collection. 
2.  A  view  of  the  progress  of  the  gross  revenue  from  1816  to  1829.  3.  Four 
statements  relative  to  the  vine-cultivation.  4.  The  number  and  classification  of 
the  5  per  cent,  rentes. 

Besides  the  600  French  members  of  whom  the  Society  consists,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  it  includes  nearly  200  foreign  members  selected  from  the 
best  informed  of  all  nations,  exclusive  of  Austria  and  including  Egypt.  Several 
princes  and  sovereigns  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  associate  with  pri« 
vatc  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  species  of  knowledge  on 
which  the  art  of  government  is  in  a'great  degree  founded.* 

A  volume  has  recently  appeared  at  Paris,  containing  some  hitherto  unpnb- 
lithed  documents  relative  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  throvr 
considerable  light  on  the  leading  points  in  the  controversy  which  was  revived 
about  four  years  since  between  Dr.  Lingard  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewcre. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Lingard,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  founded  on  the  story  told 
by  the  Dnkeof  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  IIL  of  France),  when  he  was  in  Po- 
land; of  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre.    According  to  this  the  St.  Bartholo- 

;  *  Among  our  own  coantrymen,  we  undentand,  the  dlstiQguistied  name  of  Mr.  Mai- 
thus  appears  as  a  foreign  member. 
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mew  arose  out  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Admiral  Colignfy 
undertaken  by  direction  of  the  Queen-mother  and  her  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  King;  on  the  fiiilure  of  which  the 
Queen  and  her  Catholic  councillors,  partly  by  insinuation  and  partly  by  threats, 
obtained  an  order  from  the  Ring  to  put  the  admiral  and  his  principal  adherents 
to  death.  By  this  tale  the  odium  of  a  preconcerted  plot,  concealed  for  matay 
months,  and  dbguised  with  infinite  art  and  dissimulation,  is  avoided;  and  the 
guilt  of  the  original  authors  of  the  massacre  is  reduced  to  the  intended  com* 
mission  of  a  single  murder,  which  by  accident  was  extended  to  a  greater  num* 
ber,  and  by  the  tury  of  an  exasperated  and  fanatical  populace  was  couTcrted 
into  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Hugooots  in  Pans.  The  publication  wo 
allude  to,  entitled  <' Monumens  Inedits  de  I'Histoire  de  France:  1.  Cor- 
respoodance  de  Charles  IX.  et  de  Mandelot,  GouTemeur  de  Lyon,  pendant 
Tannic  1572.;  2.  Lettre  des  Seize  au  Roi  d'Espaene  Philippe  If.''  shows  tho 
entire  fallacy  of  this  theoiy.  The  letters  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  Catherine  d« 
Medicis,  here  published,  with  the  answer  of  Mandelot,  prove  that  on  the  13th 
of  August,  several  days  prior  to  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  admiral,  and 
eleven  days  before  the  massacre,  Catherine  and  her  son  had  ordered  the  Go- 
vernor of  Lyons  to  intercept  all  communication  between  France  and  Italy,  thus 
preparing  lieforeliand  for  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  and  arranging  the 
means  of  preventing  the  flight  of  their  victims  and  the  arrival  of  any  letters 
from  Italy  (where  the  plan  had  been  no  doubt  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
some  superior  power)  which  might  serve  to  put  the  Protestants  on  their  guard. 
Other  letters  of  the  King  and  Mandelot  throw  additional  light  on  a  matter 
which  has  been  too  long  controverted.  The  other  documents  which  the  book 
contains  are  curious. 


The  year  1830,  which  may  well  be  designated  the  year  of  revohUionty  has 
been  an  unfortunate  one  in  the  annals  of  French  literature.  However  benefi- 
cial the  results  of  the  memorable  week  of  July  may  ultimately  prove  to  the 
liberties  and  permanent  interests  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  its 
immediate  effects  have  been  most  especially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  literature* 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  failures  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  booksellers  in  Paris  since  that  time ;  it  falls  little  short  of  two 
hundred.  Some  relief  has  been  afforded  by  the  loan  which  was  advanced  by 
the  government  to  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  But  the  results  will  be  more 
readily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  books  published  in  1829  and  1830.  The 
total  number  of  books  registered  in  the  weekly  list,  entitled  Journal  de  la 
Librairie,  for  the  year  1829,  was  7823— the  same  for  the  year  1830,  was  6739: 
If  we  take  the  numbers  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  years,  the 
difference  will  be  still  more  striking. 

From  January  3^  to  July  25,  1829,  the  number  was       .    .     .      4651 
From  Januaiy  2to  July  24, 1830 4176 

Difference    .    .    .       475 

From  August  1  to  December  26, 1829,  there  were       .    .    .      3172 
While  from  July  31,  (the  week  of  the  Revolution,)  to  Decem- 
ber 25,  1830,  there  were  only 2568 
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Hiitoire  LUiiraire  de  la  France.    The  twelfth  volume  of  this  important  work, 
originally  published  by  the  Benedictinea  in  1763^  and  which  has  been  long  oat. 
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tl  prioU  iMi  b^eo  itoeatly  NpriBtad  by  Firmin  Didot.  Tbert  m  no  altemtioiif, 
fffovptiof  that  in  thi»  new  fdition  thero  are  iweaty^tbroe  pagtt  addad,  oontaio- 
iBf  fiaty-flye  eritical  remarka,  corractiva  of  Qiniisioiia  and  inaoeuraciaa  to  be 
ioMDd  in  eertain  artiolaa  in  tha  volume,  and  which  are  almoat  inevitable  in  these 
biomphical  notices.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  wu  published  in  1793  by 
Dom  Rivet,  who  is  the  author  of  that  and  the  subsequent  volam^  to  the 
ninth  inclusive,  which  last  was  pnibliahed  in  17fiO,  five  years  after  his  de^ 
by  Taillander;  the  tenth  is  by  Clemencet;  the  eleventh  by  Clemenoet  and 
Clement;  the  twelfth  by  Clement;  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  inolusite, 
(which  have  appeared  since  1814,)  and  the  seventeenth,  not  yet  published,  but 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  were  edited  by  Messrs.  Brud,  Gmguen^y  Pastoret, 
Daunou,  Aaaaury  Duval,  Petit  Radel,  and  Emeric  David. 

Mr.  Beltrami,  the  traveller  in  Mexioo^  has  recently  made  a  tour  to  the 
Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  Professor  Boub^,  (quere  Bou6,)  and  has  announced 
the  intention  of  shortly  publishing  a  desoription  of  these  celebrated  mountains. 

The  Memoirt,  Omtipondvnce^  and  UnnuhUtked  Works  of  Dideroi  are  about 
to  appear  in  four  or  five  volumes  8vo.  These  will  include  the  memoirs  of  his 
life  by  his  daughter,  Madame  Vandeol,  from  which  we  have  already  given  an 
extract.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  collection  is  his  corres- 
pondence addreased  to  his  mistress,  MMlemoiselle  Volland,  in  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  noting  down  a  kind  of  diary  of  his  actions,  his  labours,  and  all  bis 
ideas.  This  correspondence  embraces  twenty*fi?e  years  of  Diderot's  life. 
Several  amusing  extracts  from  it  have  appeared  in  the  GauiU  UUtraire, 

The  second  livraison  of  the  Chevalier  Bronsted*s  Travels  in  Greece,  tlie 
appearance  of  which,  from  the  long  delay  that  has  taken  place,  was  almost 
despaired  of,  has  at  last  been  published.  It  contains  among  other  things  a 
description,  with  plates,  of  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

The  French  Academy,  in  its  sitting  of  the  18th  of  November  last,  elected 
Messrs.  Victor  Cousin  and  Viennet  to  the  seats  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the 
Comte  de  Segur  and  M.  Fourier. 

A  new  and  handsomely  printed  collection  in  8vo.  at  an  extremely  cheap 
price,  of  the  best  French  Classics,  is  just  announced  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  ana 
>Vurtz,  at  Paris.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  collection, 
which  will  commence  with  the  chefs-iCauvrc  of  the  French  Tlieatre : 

t.  The  best  works  onlt/  will  be  given  of  each  autlior,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Editors  have  been  compelled  to  reject  several  productions  of  vanous  an* 
thors,  that  are  eitlier  erroneously  attributed  to  them,  or  are  unworthy  of  th^ 
otherwise  deserved  reputation. 

3.  The  text  will  be  accurately  printed,  firom  the  best  editions. 

3.  Biographical  Notices,  for  the  most  part  original,  will  be  given  of  the  life 
and  oharacter  of  each  author,  together  with  a  systematic  table  of  contents. 

4.  The  type  and  paper  wUl  be  in  a  corresponding  style  of  neatness  and 
beauty. 

^.  A  beautiful  and  well-engraved  portrait  will  be  given  of  each  author. 
0.  And,  above  all,  the  chief  recommendation  of  thu  edition  will  be  its  chu^ 

The  object  of  this  Collection  is  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  and  at  the  present  period,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
tettUiea  of  all  classes  of  the  coromuaity  has  received  so  mighty  aa  impula^  the 
pibii|hei%w.e  tiuit»ar«  not  mistakfo  iuaatioipatiuf  arapwaMexteMivf  sfdv 
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Mh  in  FVadee  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  dnunatie  portion  will  consist 
of  23  Tolumes,  8vo.,  the  price  of  each  volame»  containing  on  the  average  400 
pages,  being  only  4s. !  From  the  Ist  of  March,  1831,  two  volumes  will  be 
published  regularly  every  month.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
have  an  edition  printed  on  stiU  finer  paper,  an  edition  is  prepared  at  4s.  0d. 
per  volume. 
The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  dramatic  portion  : — 

CEuvres  de  MoU^re,  7  vols.  Svo.  with  portrait. 

CEuvrbs  Choisis  de  P.  Comeille,  4  vols.  Svo.  with  portrait. 

(Euvres  de  J.  Racine,  5  vols.  Svo.  with  portrait. 

Th^fttre  Choisi  de  Voltaire,  7  vol.  Svo.  with  portrait 
The  whole  Collection,  it  is  supposed,  will  not  exceed  eighty  roluaet. 


GERMANY. 


The  second  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  Roman  History 
has  lately  been  published.  Contrary  to  the  intention  which  the  author  had 
eapressed  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
remodelled  throughout,  so  as  to  be  almost  as  much  a  new  work  as  the  previous 
part  The  internal  history  is  brought  down  to  374,  A.U.C.;  the  military 
nisCory  to  384,  A.U.C.  The  account  of  the  Lidnian  rogations,  with  which  the 
first  edition  of  the  second  volume  closed,  and  which  form  a  great  epoch  in 
Roman  hbtory,  is  not,  therefore,  included  in  the  new  edition. 

The  author  states,  in  his  prefoce,  that  as  this  volume  has  appeared  three 
years  later  than  he  had  intended,  some  explanation  is  due  to  the  well-wishers 
to  hia  work,  who  might  lament  so  long  a  delay.  This  has  arisen  from  the  con* 
viction  which  he  acquired  in  attentively  revising  the  second  volume  for  publi- 
cation, that  *'  a  substantial  and  credible  history  might  be  established  from  the 
beginning  of  the  period  which  it  embraces ;"  and  that  consequently  it  would 
reward  the  labour  of  the  historian  to  examine  minutely  into  every  detail  of  the 
historical  narrative.  For  this  new  labour,  however,  he  had  become  in  some 
measure  unfitted,  by  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of  sixteen  months  devoted  to 
the  first  volume ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  subject,  which  he 
fimnd  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  his  power  of  useful  application  had  returned,  and  the  manuscript  for  the 
first  sheets  of  the  second  volume  were  ready  for  the  press,  a  fire  which  broke 
out  in  bis  house  at  midnight  consumed  these  papers.  The  notes  were,  bow* 
ever,  preserved,  and  the  loss  restored  by  the  labour  of  seven  weeks.  *'  At 
other  times  (says  Mr.  Niebuhr,)  this  delay  would  not  have  had  any  effert  on 
the  progress  of  my  work ;  but  I  had  only  completed  two-thirds  of  this  task, 
when  the  madness  of  the  French  Court  broke  the  talisman  vrith  which  the 
demon  of  revolution  lay  spelNbound :  the  rest  was  written  in  order  to  perform 
a  duty  in  finishing  that  which  had  been  begun ;  and  with  a  constant  eflTort  to 
keep  off  the  anxious  cares  witli  which  I  was  haunted,  for  the  destruction  which 
tfireatened  all  property,  and  the  dearest  and  happiest  relations  of  social  life. 
The  first  volume  was  written  in  a  season  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in  the 
srateful  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  it,  in  the  most  complete  security  for  the 
mtnre :  now,  if  Ood  does  not  providentially  inter/ere,  we  see  beftwe  us  an  Im- 
pending ruin,  such  as  befell  the  Roman  world  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era;  an  annihilation  of  prosperity,  of  freedom,  of  eiviliaatioa, 
and  of  science." 

Such  were  the  glodmy  forebodings  which  occupied  die  nind  of  this  great 
at  the  pttUieatioB  of  the  last  work  which  he  has  been  permiitid:  to 
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complete.    The  hopes  which  he  there  expresses  of  contrauing  his  laboais  on 
Roman  history  can  now  no  longer  be  realized : 

"  A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Has  thwarted  his  intenU." 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  man  of  a  comprehensive  and  Tigoroas  mind,  of 
peat  acquirements,  of  unwearied  industnr,  and  of  honest  and  upright  character, 
IS  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  and  honourable  career,  without  such  a  Ion 
suggesting  a  painful  regret  that  the  hand  of  death  should  faXl  there,  while  it 
spares  the  ignorant,  the  indolent,  and  the  mischievous.  But  it  is  no  less  un- 
wise than  it  is  impious  to  cherish  such  an  involuntary  feeling,  and  to  cavil  at 
one  out  of  the  numerous  forms  of  evil  which  surround  us :  we  must  in  this,  as 
in  other  like  cases,  bow,  without  repining  or  inquiry,  to  the  inscrutable  decreet 
of  Providence. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  states,  in  his  preface,  that  the  manuscript  of  his  history  is 
nearly  completed  up  to  the  first  Punic  war.  We  trust  that  this  remaining  part 
of  his  labours  will  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  posthumous  work.  But  we  de- 
spair of  this  history  being  continued  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  beginner;  tboe  b 
oo  one  left  who  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

The  Annual  assemblage  of  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians 
took  place  in  September  last  at  Hamburgh.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
18th,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Exchange,  the  galleries  of  which  were  filled 
with  spectators,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  490  members,  of  which  num- 
ber above  250  were' foreigners.  Among  these  were  Professors  Benelius,  of 
Stockholm,  and  Agardh,  of  Lund,  Count  Sternberg,  of  Prague;  besides  several 
men  of  science  from  London,  Edinbui^gh,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  even  from 
Baltimore,  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  representatives  of  the  German 
Universities  there  were  Professors  Oken,  Jacquin,  Lichtenstein,  Piaff,  Harless, 
Osiander,  Mertens,  Tiedemann,  Brandes,  &c.  Several  of  tlie  Russian  pro- 
fessors attended,  such  as  Fischer,  of  Moscow,  Fischer  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Strove, 
of  Dorpat,  and  Bornstorf,  of  Helsingfort;  also  Professors  Sazochy,  Emile, 
and  Isubert  from  Warsaw.  The  burgomaster,  Bartels,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  well-informed  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  acted  as  president  of  the  assem- 
bly. Four  public  sittings  were  held,  at  each  of  which  some  discourses  of  a 
nature  generally  interesting  were  delivered.  At  the  last  sitting,  on  the  26tfa, 
it  was  settled  that  the  next  year's  meeting  should  take  place  at  Vienna,  the 
Emperor  having  signified  through  Count  Sternberg  his  desire  to  that  effect, 
and  that  the  Austrian  goveniment  would  be  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of 
showing  every  attention  to  the  members  of  the  assembly. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  reigned  amons  the  members  who  attended  on  this 
occasion,  ana  it  is  to  be  hoped  mat  the  exchange  of  ideas,  of  observations  and 
discoveries  which  took  place  between  them,  will  be  attended  with  great  benefit 
to  science;  the. ties  which  should  unite  them  must  have  been  cemented,  and  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  that  some  petty  jealousies  and  scientific  rivalries  have 
been  banished  by  this  personal  intercourse.  The  Senate  of  Hamburgh,  and 
especially  the  president  of  the  Society,  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  kind 
reception  which  they  gave  to  the  members,  and  the  attentions  of  every  sort 
with  which  they  loaded  them  during  their  stay. 

A  very  beantifiil  lithographic  map  of  the  Course  of  the  Rhine,  from  Hnnin* 
gen  to  Lauterbuig,  in  nineteen  sheets,  has  recently  been  completed  by  Herder^ 
ofFriborg. 

Dr.  Brand,  Professor  at  Bonn,  has  just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  Geneial 
Kepertoiy  of  the  whole  science  of  Heraldry,  with  critical  and,  oliier  iemaik% 
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and  directions  relatiTe  to  the  books  and  literary  hbtory  connected  with  it.  The 
work  contains  3331  articles  arranged  according  to  countries,  with  appendixes, 
indexes,  &c.  It  seems  to  be  a  roost  laborious  production,  and  entitles  the 
compiler  to  the  thanks  of  eveiy  heraldic  student. 

The  first  Tolume  of  a  Collection  of  celebrated  Criminal  Trials,  by  the  Che- 
valier de  Feuerbach,  has  recently  appeared  at  Giessen. 


HOLLAND. 

Katherine  Wilhelmina  Bilderdijk,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  veteran  poet  of 
Holland,  died  at  Haarlem,  on  the  16th  of  last  April.  Mivrouw  Bilderdiik  was 
herself  a  woman  of  considerable  literary  abilities,  and  distinguished  by  her 
talent  for  poetry.  Her  productions,  however,  have  generally  been  printed 
along  with  those  of  her  husband.  In  1816,  she  obtain^  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Lettericundige  Genootschap  at  Ghent,  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  Her  longest  performance  is  her  translation  of  Southey's '  Roderick, 
the  Last  of  the  Goths,'  which  is  also  generally  considered  her  masterpiece. 

Few  works  of  more  general  interest  have  lately  issued  from  the  Dutch  press 
than  Olivier's  Land  en  Zeetogten  tn  Nederiands  Indie,  These  volumes  give 
the  result  of  the  author^s  travels  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the  vears 
from  1817  to  1826  inclusive,  and  contain  a  variety  of  important  details  relative 
to  the  geography  and  political  state  of  that  portion  of  the  eastern  world.  His 
descriptions  are  frequently  very  animated  and  graphic.  He  depicts  Amboyna 
as  quite  an  earthly  paradise,  combining  the  advantages  of  extreme  healthiness 
of  dimate,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  scenery  rivalling  that  of  Switzer- 
land.* Of  a  very  diflferent  description  is  his  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Tomboro,  on  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  which  seems  to  have  exceeded  in  horrors 
all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  shock  was  felt  within  a  circum- 
ferenoe  of  more  than  twelve  geographical  miles,  and  produced  in  its  vicinity 
the  most  terrible  convulsions.  The  relation  the  author  gives  us  of  the  Alfocrezes, 
one  of  the  native  tribes  inhabiting  the  bland  of  Banda,  is  exceedingly  curious. 
From  a  most  inhuman  law,  requiring  a  human  head  to  be  delivered  to  their 
priests,  before  any  one  may  marry,  it  might  be  concluded  that  this  race  were 
the  most  barbarous  savages ;  whereas  they  are  remarkable  for  chastity,  honesty, 
temperance,  gratitude,  and  fidelity,  and  the  revolting,  sanguinary  custom  just 
mentioned,  only  shows  how  far  a  degrading  superstition  can  triumph  over 
nature  and  humanity,  even  in  a  virtuous  people.  A  work  so  full  of  information 
as  the  present  will  hardly  be  confined  to  its  original  language. 


Holland  is  not  greatly  behind  either  Germany  or  Bngland  in  the  number  of 
her  literary  annuals,  and  although  they  cannot  compete  with  tliose  of  the  former 
countiy  in  the  talent  they  display,  and  are  infinitely  inferior  to  our  own  in  the 
article  of  embellishments,  sevend  of  them  possess  considerable  merit.  The 
Beigitche  MuMen-Almanak,  which  first  appeared  in  1826,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular,  and  generally  contains  some  pieces  by  Tollens,  Bilderdijk,  and  other 
admired  poets.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Nederiandtche  Muaen-JImanak^ 
and  some  of  the  oontributora  to  the  preceding  work  have  also  pieces  in  this. 

*  One  half  of  the  populatiou  are  now  Protestant  Christians  ;  a  proof  that  the  Datch 
governitient  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  natives. 
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The  tolome  for  1830  contvns  mtny  prodnetions  of  merit,  ptrtieoltriy  Boi* 
man's  Onafhankelifhleid  da  Dkhterty  and  one  or  two  poems  oy  Madame  Bil» 
derdijk,  loUens,  Immergeel,  and  Van  der  Hoope,  while  the  short  tnogrraphieal 
notices  of  Pniiroers,  Cleve,  Rielberg,  Nierstrasz,  and  otiier  poets  who  have 
died  within  the  last  two  years,  impart  to  it  an  additional  value.  The  Groain- 
gen  Studenten  Almanak  ts  also  a  poetical  anthology.  That  entitled  Foot  htt 
Schoone  en  Goede,  which  has  now  been  published  for  a  number  of  yean,  it 
conduct^  more  upon  the  plan  of  our  own  annuals,  but  the  prose  department 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  other.  The  last  volume,  however,  is,  in  this  respect, 
far  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  contains  a  very  clever  tale,  by  Louwense, 
De  Minnezangtler^  or  Minstrel,  which  gives  an  animated  and  iaithful  picture  of 
the  province  of  Gelderland,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Neither  are  the  en« 
gravings  without  merit.  The  Almanak  toi  Nut  en  VerpooMing  has,  likewise,  a 
variety  of  prose  articles.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  others  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  different  classes  of  readers;  one  of  the  best  is  Hazelhoff*! 
Tijdkorier,  which  is  now  nearly  past  its  teens,  the  volume  (or  the  present  year 
being  the  nineteenth. 

The  poets  of  Holland  are  far  more  prolific  than  any  other  class  of  its  literaty 
men.  ToUens  has  lately  published  another  collection  of  poetical  pieces  by  him, 
in  two  volumes,  many  or  which  will  add  to  his  former  reputation ;  none  de- 
tract from  it.  Several  of  them,  indeed,  are  fraught  both  with  true  poetical 
inspiration  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Nearly  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
Wamsnick's  Gediehten,  In  general,  the  subjects  are  rather  too  much  what  are 
designated  "  occasional  poems,"  to  please  an  English  taste;  yet  there  are  maiiY 
noble  pieces  among  them,  particularly  that  entitled  the  •*  Constellations.^ 
Although  of  a  different  turn  of  genius  from  the  two  preceding  writers,  Van 
Hell  is  a  poet  of  indisputable  merit  and  refined  taste.  His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  classical  literature  manifests  itself  in  his  poems,  particularly  in  his 
lyric  compositions,  many  of  which  are  imitations,  or  rather  revivals  of  his  fa- 
vourite, Horace,  whose  spirit  seems  frequently  to  animate  him,  and  to  have 
dicuted  some  of  his  most  folicitous  pssages.  Nor  is  M.  Van  Hell  less  ad* 
mirable  as  a  prose  writer,  in  which  cnaracter  his  reputation  is  established  fay 
his  two  original  and  exceedingly  interesting  works,  Fliniia  Secundns  and  JHet* 
fci/a  Corvinvi ;  the  former  of  which,  if  not  the  other,  has  been  translated  iott 
French. 


ITALY. 


Wx  have,  under  the  date  of  Rome,  the  following  publication,  in  one  volume^ 
octavo: — Memont  Storkhe  del  MinUterOy  de'  duevmegi  in  Francia^e deil, 
prigkmia  nel  Forte  di  S.  Carlo  in  Feneetreiie,  del  CardinJe  BaHoiammeQ  Paecai 
$eritte  da  tui  medeiimo,  EdUume  eeeonda^  riveduta  dalV  mutort  t  eorredmiu  d$ 
nuovi  documenti.  Cardinal  Pacca  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Pius  VII^  in 
1808,  when  Napoleon,  after  having  occupied  Rome  by  foroe,  began  a  long 
course  of  annoyances  and  petty  warflm  against  the  Pope,  who  kept  himself  eoa«> 
fined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  and  which  ended  with  the  latter  being 
carried  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  gens-d'arues,  and  taken  t» 
Savona.  Pacca  had  the  difllcvlt  and  dangerous  task  of  defooding  strenoously, 
^  arguments  and  protestations,  the  rights  and  independence  of  his  sovereign. 
His  seal  and  abilities  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  oonqueror,  who  had  hin 
confined  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  dismal  fortress  of  renestreUes,  amoo|( 
th#  Alps  of  Piedmont;  when  at  last,  in  IdlS,  the  reveraes  of  Napoleon  in- 
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dttMd-  bim  to  oome  to  tarms  vidi  tiie  Pope,  and  libento  th«  CudlMlai 
it  waf  not  without  difficvdty  that  he  contantod  to  Paooa'a  vtleasa.  It  naa 
during  his  captivity  that  Pacca  began  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his  msiiistnr»  and 
of  the  events  that  followed  it.  Ha  wished  the  oUier  Cardinals,  who  haa  been 
concerned  in  those  transactional  to  follow  his  example,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
of  authentic  materials  for  a  general  history  of  the  times.  It  appears  from 
some  fragments  written  by  the  illustrious  Gonsalvi,  which  Pacca  has  inserted, 
that  that  distinguished  prelate  and  statesman  had  adopted  his  suggestion.  As 
documents  bv  a  witness  and  a  party  concerned,  the  racts  related  by  Cardinal 
Pacca  are  valuable  to  the  historian,  however  partial  his  judgments  may  appear 
to  be.  The  work  has  produced  a  sensation  in  Italy,  and  is  now  passing 
through  a  third  edition. 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  having  effected  some  excavations  on 
his  estate  near  Montalto,  which  district  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Etraria,  haa 
been  successful  in  finding  a  vast  quantity  of  fine  vases  bearing  paintings  and 
inscriptions,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  mund  at  Note, 
in  Campania.  He  has  now  published  an  account  of  this  collection,  in  a  4to. 
volume,  Muiium  Efnaque  deLuckn  BmmuiparU^fmiitiei  d§  1828«9,  wiUi  forty- 
two  plates  of  the  inscriptions ;  and  has  also  begun  a  splendid  work  in  folio, 
which  will  contain  a  hundred  coloured  plates  representing  the  paintings.  The 
latter  comes  out  in  monthly  numbers  of  fire  plates  each,  and  is  sold  by  Piatti, 
of  Florence.  This  discovery  has  revived  the  question  about  the  so  called 
Etruscan  vases,  which  the  archaologist  Zannoni  contends  are  Greek,  or  at  least 
of  Greek  invention,  and  not  specimens  of  original  Etruscan  art  anterior  to 
Gieek  civilization,  as  the  Prince  of  Canino  seems  inclined  to  think  them. 

C.  Troya,  of  Naples,  announces  the  speedy  publication  of  an  important 
worit  to  which  he  has  devoted  years  of  researches,  during  which  he  has  visits! 
all  the  principal  libranes  of  Italy.  The  subject  is  a  PoiUk^  HUtory  of  litUm^ 
mid  of  ike  social  condiiion  of  the  people  tinder  the  damnion  of  the  LongobarJu. 
This  has  been,  till  now,  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  history  of  that  country. 

The  learned  Tuscans,  with  Professor  Rosellini  at  their  head,  who  accompanied 
M,  Champollion  in  his  Egyptian  scientific  expedition,  in  1828-9,  are  about 
publishing  the  account  of  their  researches  and  discoveries,  under  the  title  of 
Reiazione  del  viaggio  ^fatto  in  Egitto  e  in  Nubia  dalla  epedigione  Meieniifieih 
iUleraria  Toscana  negUmni  1838*9.    It  will  consist  of  two  volumes. 

The  k>ng-announced  continuation  of  Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy,  by 
Carlo  Botta,  may  soon  be  expected  to  appear,  as  the  eishth  part  of  the  MS., 
which  oomcs  down  to  the  year  1748,  has  been  delivered  by  the  author  to  the 
society  which  has  undertaken  the  publication.  The  ninth,  or  concluding  pait 
remains^  which  will  come  to  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  and  thus  join 
Botta'f  aUeady  published  history  of  Italy  from  that  time  to  the  peace  of  1814. 

The  Marehese  Vacuni  announces,  at  Rome,  a  new  and  splendid  edition  of 
VUrmu»f  in  five  volumes,  folio,  printed  at  his  own  press,  established  for  the 
purpose,  and  illi^strated  with  140  plates.  The  first  volume  will  contain  an 
npfMiratns  of  dissertations  relative  to  the  author's  life,  character  and  s^le^the 
varioftts  MSS.  editions  and  translations,  and  the  more  difficult  passages  of  hk 
work.  The  second  and  third  will  contain  the  ten  books  of  the  treatise  Do  Areki- 
teed  mm,  the  text  earefolly  revised  by  a  critical  collation.  The  fourth  will  oott- 
tm  a  collection  of  various  readings  ftom  forty^five  MSS,  and  printed  edittona, 
an  ancient  coafipeBdiuin  of  the  arehHecfure  of  Vitruvfius^  aneient  inseriptjoas 
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relttiTe  to  architecture,  and  Tarious  indexes.  The  ftfth  will  contain  the  140 
plates  from  entirely  new  designs,  and  partly  taken  from  aionnments  ior  &e  ex- 
press purpose. 

Another  handsome  edition  of  this  classic  has  been  recently  completed  at 
Udino,  in  four  large  4to  volumes,  each  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  editor  is 
Signer  Simeon  Stratieo,  and  the  Italian  Journals  speak  very  highly  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  it. 


SPAIN. 


NECROLOGY. 
•  CBAir*BBainn>xz.-*-So  little  is  known  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
fine  arts  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  even  to  those  who  are  conversant  vrith  their 
history  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  many  will  perhaps  now  learn,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Spain  has  recently  lost,  in  the  person  of  Cean-Bermudez,  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  critics  and  industrious  historians  of  art,  whose  labours  have 
opened  to  the  inquirer  highly  interesting  and  valuable  stores  of  hitherto  inac- 
cessible information.  Juan  Agustin  Uean-Bermudez  was  bom  at  Gijon,  a 
sea-port  of  Asturia,  in  the  year  1749,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Oviedo,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  become  the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  one  whose  name  reflects  glory  on 
his  countiy,  and  whose  virtues  were  an  honour  to  humanity — ^his  townsman, 
Jovellanos.  The  latter  lived  to  experience  the  base  ingratitude  of  that  country  ; 
Cean-Bermudez  to  have  the  melancholy  task  of  recording  how  ill  requited 
were  the  services  of  the  enlightened  and  zealous  patriot.  After  having  spent 
two  years  with  Jovellanos,  at  Alcala,  and  one  at  Seville,  Cean-Bennudez  ac- 
companied him  to  Madrid,  where,  in  1778,  Jovellanos  was  appointed  chief 
judge  of  the  king's  court.  Whether  he  continued  with  him  m  any  official 
capacity,  is  not  known ;  but  he  afterwards  proceeded  with  him  to  Seville,  and 
it  was  among  the  treasures  of  art  with  which  that  city  abounds,  that  Cean- 
Bermndez  first  turned  his  attention  to  those  studies  in  whidi  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself.  During  his  residence  there  he  applied  himself  to  archi- 
tecture, anatomy,  and  drawing;  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  indivi- 
duals, succeeded  in  founding  an  academy  for  the  arts  of  design,  which  was 
afterwards  fiirther  established  by  ro3ral  confirmation  from  Charles  III.  He  was 
now  advised  by  Jovellanos  to  visit  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  availing  him- 
«^lf  of  Mengs  s  instructions  in  painting,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  that  advantage,  as,  within  a  few  months,  Mengs  repaired 
to  Rome.  About  this  period  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  who  had  returned  to  the  capital,  some  situation  in  the  Bank  of  San 
Carlos,  in  which,  uncongenial  as  it  must  have  been  to  one  of  his  turn  of  mind, 
he  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  sent  to  arrange  the 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Office  of  India  Afiairs  at  Seville,  a  labour  that  oc- 
cupied him  during  the  following  seven  years.  The  intelligence  and  assiduity, 
however,  which  he  displayed  in  this  protracted  task,  secured  for  him  Uie  ap- 
pointment to  the  secretaryship  for  India  Affairs  at  Madrid,  to  which  he  bad 
oeen  recommended  by  Jovellanos.  The  subsequent  disgrace  and  exile  of  the 
latter,  caused  also  the  removal  of  Cean-Bermudez,  who  was  obliged  to  quit 
Madrid,  and  to  resume  his  labours  at  Seville.  He  continued  to  discharge  his 
ofiicial  employments  with  punctuality  during  the  stormy  period  that  ensued,  and 
until  he  finally  retired  on  a  pension.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  exda- 
«iydy  to  those  studies,  the  firuits  of  which  have  so  materially  enriched  tfaatdepait* 
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ment  of  literatare.    tlii^se  weve  the  solace  aiid'  occupation  of  his  declining  years,, 
nntflthey  were  mtemipted  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  September  192r,  whicb, 
bowerer,  be  survived  two  years,  his  death  not  taking  place  till  December  3d. 
1829.    When  we  consider  for  how  long  a  period  Cean-  Bermudez  was  engaged^ 
in  occupations  so  remote  from  the  course  of  his  fovourite  studies,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  industry  which  enabled^him  to  complete  so  many  works, 
several  of  them  not  only  voluminous',  but  demanding  great  application  and 
research.    His  ((rst  undertaking  was  a  Biographrcal  Dictionary  of  Spanish 
Aitists,  (Didonarii  HU/torico  de  Un  ftt&s  ihatra  Prqfenores^  &c.)  which  ap-* 
neafedat  Madrid,  in  sil  volumes  8Vo.,  1800;  and  in  executing  it  he  could' 
derive  bnt  IWUe  assistance  from  thie  meagre  Work  bjr  PaWmmo,  the  only  pre- 
vious one  of  the  sartelrind.    In  1B04,  he  published  his  *  Detcripitian  ArtisHca 
die  la  Catedral  de  SttUh,^  which  is  exceedmgly  interesting  and  valuable  fi>r  tlie 
sketch  it  contains  of  the  history  of  the  different  styles  of  ardiitecture ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  also  published  a  description  ofanother  very  remarkable  build- 
ing at  Sieville,  the  Hospital  del  Sangre.    To  this  succeeded,  in  1800,  anessav 
on  the  Seville  School  of  Painting.    His  next  literary  production  was  one  to  which 
we  havealreadyalluded— the  biography  of  his  patron  Jovellanos,  entitled  '  Me- 
nMtiOM  para  Id  VHa*  &c.  1 8 1 4.  But  his  last  and  most  important  work  is  a  histoiy 
of  the  ah:hitects  and  architecture  of  Spain,  in  fouir  volumes  4to.,  1899.    This 
was  origTnally  commenced  by  Daguno,  who  terminated  his  history  with  the 
year  1734;  but  Cean-Bermudez  not  only  brought  it  down  to  1825,  but  made 
80  many  additions,  and  inserted  so  many  notes,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  it 
are  entirely  his  own.    Besides  the  above  and  a  few  other  publications,  which 
we  have  not  named,  he  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  the  Roman  Antiquities 
of  Spain,  which  will  shortly  appear ;  a  General  History  of  Painting,  a  Catalogue 
Raisonn^  of  his  own  collection  of  engravings,  and  an  architectural  work. 


RUSSIA. 


Thb  Russian  Government  has  offered  a  prize  of  25,000  rubles,  (about  1000/. 
sterling)  for  the  best  *'  Treatise  on  the  Cholera  Morbus,"  a  disease  which  has 
lately  made  dreadful  ravages  throughout  the  empire,  and  threatens,  it  is  said, 
to  overspread  all  Europe.  The  lollowing  is  a  transLatton  of  the  announcement 
of  theprize: — 

**  The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  proposes,  on  behalf  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, to  the  physicians  of  Russia,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Denmark,  that  they  shall  write  a  treatise  on  the  Cholera 
Jlfor^fii,  embracing — 1.  a  clear  and  minute  description  of  the  nature  q{  the 
disease.  2.  The  causes  which  produced  it.  3.  Dencription  of  the  manner  of 
its  propagation.  4.  Whether  it  is  contagious  or  not  5.  The  means  of /^/-e- 
tervatton  from  its  attack.    6.  The  method  of  cure. 

**  The  treatises  may  be  written  in  Russian,  Latin,  German,  French,  English, 
or  Italian,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the  address  of  the  '  The  Medical  Council 
at  St.  Petersburg,'  before  the  1st  (13th)  September,  1831.  The  name  of  the 
aiUfaor  to  be  sent  in  a  separate  note,  carefully  sealed  un.  The  author  of  the 
treatise,  which  shall  be  considered  to  have  best  answerea  the  terms  of  this  invi- 
tation, shall  receive  the  above  reward  of  25,000  rubles  in  bank  assignations.'' 

A  complete  edition  of  Von  Visin's  works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  oortrait 
sumI  a  facsimile  of  his  hand- writing,  has  just  appeared,  and  contains,  besides 
many  productions  of  which  only  extracts  had  previously  been  given  to  the 
VOL.  ni. — NO.  XIII.  T 
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public,  or  which  were  scattered  in  ystrioiis  periodicaby  tereral  thet  hare  nenr 
been  before  printed.  All  admirers  of  Russian  literature  must  feel  natefiil  to 
M.  Beketov,  the  editor,  for  this  collection  of  the  writinss  of  one  of  the  most 
ori^nal  and  talented  authors  of  the  ise  of  Catherine.  This  edition  is  further 
ennched  by  a  biographical  notice  of  Von  Visin's  life,  and  some  account  of  his 
literary  works. 

Professor  Drigubsky  has  commenced  a  work  that  has  long  been  a  desiden- 
tnm,  and  whidi  cannot  fail  to  add  many  important  contributions  to  the  study 
of  soology,  namely  a  **  Description  of  all  the  Animals  of  the  Russian  Empire.'' 
It  is  computed  that  the  whole  will  extend  to  about  ei^t  foscicuU,  two  of  which 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth;  and  it  will  be  illustrated  by  about 
1000  figures  of  the  most  remarkable  species.  Tbe  first  portion  contains  the 
MamuMlia,  and  in  point  of  execution  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  except  iti  re- 
ferences to  the  worb  of  such  naturalists  as  have  previousljr  noticed  the  nme 
species.  The  descriptions  are  drawn  up  with  precision  and  judgment ;  without 
Ming  difluse,  they  are  satisfactory,  and  evince  great  iodustiy  and  obsenratioa. 
Yet  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  author  has  not  given  in  Latin  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  each  species,  since  in  that  case  his 
work  would  have  been  of  material  service  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  his  own 
centtt^rmen«  M.  Dvigubsky  is  already  known  by  his  Primitiee  Fauns  Moi- 
c|uensis,  1802 :  Prodromus  Faunsa  Roasicae,  1804;  and  by  two  preceding  pub- 
lications on  the  indigenous  animals  of  Russia ;  he  therefore  brings  to  the 
present  undertaking  the  experience  of  years  and  the  fruits  of  long  ap^ication. 
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PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
FSOM  OCTOBKK,  1830,  TO  JaNUAET,  l83\,  4NCI«U81VS. 

THEOLOGY. 

1.  CoiMtanly  BcDJ.,  de  1»  Kefigion,  conjid^r^e  dans  u  lource,  »es  formes,  et  les  d^ve- 
kipptaients.    Tome  IV.  V.   8vo.  fos. 

This  work  it  now  completed  in  5  toIs.  price  tl.  8s. 
S  De  h  Religion  Sttnt-Simonieniie.    Bvo. 
5  Monod  (Pasteur  de  TEglise  Ilefbnii6e  de  Igrons),  Semoni.    8to. 

4  Kotbe,  ur.  F.  A.  Concordia.  Die  Sj^mboliscbcn  B'dcber  der  et aafBeUachJullnri* 

acben  Kirche  roit  Einleltangen  liennsgegeben.  gr.  Bvo.  Lrijnig.  ?••  6d« 

5  KfltostitntioneUe  Kifchen-sdtuDg  aos  Bayero*  Heranigegeben  tou  A.  C.  ieidico- 

Biitter.    gf.  4to.  Kmpten.  15s. 

6  Komer,  J.  Kaiser  Jolian  der  Abtriinnige  oder  die  traurigen  Folgen  der  Veronstal- 

tnng  des  rnnen  Christenthoms.    gr.  8vo.  Stkneeberg,  10s. 

7  Diiring,  D.  die  deatschen  Kanaelredner  des  XVIilten  ond  XlXten  Jabrbunderts. 

gr.  8vo.  Ntuttadt,  lis.  6d. 

8  He^er,  C.  H.  das  angdwme  sinnlicbe  Verderben  des  Meiiacben  aos  der  Eriabrung 

iradBibe].    sr.  8fo.   Lttr,  10s. 

9  Qoii,  Ch.  NecnJogium  Eodesiss  B.  M.  V.  Aqoesns.    sr.  4to.  Aadttn.  Ss. 

10  Getst  aos  Lutbers  Scbriften,  berausgegeben  von  D.  Zimmerman.    Ill  Bd.  3Ce 

aUbL  gr.  8vo.  Dormitadt.  5s. 

1 1  Palm,  ▼.  d.  iiber  die  Hosaiscbe  Erahlong  von  der  Scbopfitng  der  Welt    gr.  Bvo. 

WeuL  f  s.  dd. 
19  Hitter.  D.  Handbnch  der  Kfarcbengeachicble.    llten  Bdes.  tie  abtbL    gr.  8vo. 
Bonn.  7s.  6d. 

13  Bohr,  D.  Christologische  Fredigten.  jgr.  8vo.  Wsknar,  7s.  6d. 

14  Fiedler,  F.  FaboU  ecdesiaatico-historica.    Seriem  XIX.  ssscnloram  syncbronittice 

eibibens.   gr.  fel.  Lmpng.  2s.  6d. 

15  Die  Fnnf  Bocher  Mosis  j  ▼eretiindiget  von  S.  P.  Paulos.    gr.  8vo.  Cosm^.  4s. 

16  Piaolini  a  S.  Josepho,  Cler.  reg.  Scbolarum  pianim  onspositi  geiter.  orationes 

XXin.  habits  in  Archvgymnassb  Romans  sapient»,  ed.  C.  F.  Cbr.  Wagner. 
Vol.  I.  8to.  maj.  GoimI.  Ss. 

17  Daefane,  D.  de  PriBsdendss  DivimB  com  Ubertate  bnmann  conoordia,    8yo.  nnj. 

Ldpng.  4s.  6d. 

18  RoienmiiUer,  D.  Handbnch  der  bibliscben  Alterthnmskonde.    4r  Bd.  Iste  ablhl. 

gr.  8vo.  Leipmg,  10s, 

19  Spiess,  J.  C.  aosgewiibltePredigten.  _d  Bde.  jr.  Bvo.  Fnncj^vrt,  158. 
to  lUMenmnller,  Scbolt   -        —     ~ 


lolta  in  V.  T.    Part  DC.  vol.  U.  Bvo.  maj.  Leiptig.  9s. 
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SI  Fnaentascbcttbucb.    lOs. 

St  Tuebeaboch  lam  gesclligen  Vergniigcn.    lis. 

t2 
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S3  Uranit.     lOi. 

f4  Orpbea.    lOt. 

t5  Penelope.    9t. 

t6  Tnichenbuch  d.  Liebe  uud  Freundscbaft.    8i. 

17  Rosen.     If*. 

f8  Vergiunieinnicbt.    Iff. 

S9  Rhemisdite Tatcbenbuch.     lis. 

30  Veilcben.    7s.  6d. 

31  Politisches  Taichenbuch.     Bs. 

3f  Almanacb  dramatiscber  Spiele.    €s.  6d. 

33  Taschenbach  ohne  Xitel.     7s. 

34  Historiscbes  Taschenbuch.     10s. 


LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

35  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  Pr6cis  d'un  Cours  de  Droit  pablic  interne  et  ezteme.  8to. 

36  Locr6,  Legislation  Civile,  Criminelle  et  Commerciale  de  la  France.     Tomes  XXIL 

XXIIL  Svo.  19s. 

37  De  Felice,  Lf9ons  dc  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,    f  vol.  8vo. 

38  Recueil  G^n^l ' des  Ancl^nnes  Lois  Fran9aises,'depi)is  r.an4^jttsqQ*alaIl£To- 

lution  de  1789.    Tome  XXI-  8to; 

39  Proces  des  dernters  Minisfrei  de  Charles  X.    t  vol.  8vo.  16s.  6d* 

40  Wanikonig,  Prof.  L.  A.  Doctrinajuriapbilosophicd  aphorUmls  distinicta  in  usum 

scholaruro. '  8vo.  ftis),  Aachtri.  ft,'  '  j 

41  Heise  und  Cropp,  Juristiscb^  A'bhandlangen,  mit  Enlscheidung  ^en  Obcr-appella- 

tionsgericbts  der  vier  freieir  StSdte  Deutscblands.  ?r  Bd.  gr.'  pro.  ffamo,  13^ 
4f  dorpns  jbrfs  ctviKs  Ins  Deutscbe  ubers<ftz  von  Dr.  C.  £.  Otto.    4s  tjft  j^r.  oro. 
Leifmg.  Ss.  6d. 

43  Hartizsch,  D.  das  romische  Privatrecbt.    gr.  8vo.  Leipii^>  17s.  , 

44  Gaji,  Institutionum  Comment.  IV.  a  A.  G.  Heffte'r.     i^mo.  &onn.  Ss. 

45  Bfa^er,  D.  das  rSmische'Redft  nacb  seinen  allgemeiheii  Gran^satzeii.    gr.  8vo. 

Stuttgardt,  Ifs.  6d. 

MORALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  PpLITlCiVL  ECOlf^mY. 

46  Gamier,  Pr^is  d'un  Cours  de  Psycbologie.     8vo.  5s.  6d. 

4r  lyoctrine  de  Saint-Slfflon.    lere  AntiSe.  (rvo.  fde'EAlL   II.  10s  ' 

48  Krug,  W.  T.  Sjfstem  der  practischen  Philosopbie.    Ir  tl^eil.' Kecbtslebre.    ttc 

ttflage.  gr.  8vo.   KSni^ibilrg.  %. 

49  Corpus  Pbilosopboruni  optime  nptae,  qui  ab  restauratione  littcrarum  ad  Kimtjam 

usque  floruerunt.  Ed.  A«  G.  F^oerer.   T.  III.  sect.  ]i'  8vo.  moj.  ^uitgarit^^if 

50  Ohiert;  D.  d(^f  Id<^alrealtsmtis  als  MHaphysiki    Ir  theit.  gr.  Bvo,  N^'tmt.  6% 

51  Elvenicb,  D.  die  Moralpbilosopbic-    Ir  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  B&hri.  7^.  6d. '  , 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY: 

59  GAillond,  Traill  de  Cbtmie  appliqu^e  aux  Arts  et  Metiers,  et  priaci[M^ncyit  i  is 
fabrication  des  acides  ^ulfuriques,  &c.    llde  partJe.  l^po. 

53  PoniRct,  £l£iiiens  d^  Phjsiqd^^  l!ip^rimenule,  et  ^e  M^tforofogiei    Tome  tl. 

Je  partie.  8vo,  .  \    j 

54  Barailon,  M^Umdes  noavcllcs  et.  faciles  ^e  calcnier  les  Ptogressipns  g!^n^U*<^ 

pour  fbrnier'Jes  puissancea  et  extfains  l^urs  fadnes/de'  mutUpIicr  el  de  diviser. 
Sde  Edition,  revue,  &c.  8vo.  5s. 

55  Montucla,  Hlstoiro  dpa  Rccbvrcbea  ^iir  laQuAdrtfore^dp  per(|^9vec  une  additioa 

coiiGernant  les  problemcs  de  la  duplication  de  la  cube  et  dc  la  trisection  de. 
Tangle.  8vo.  6s. 

56  Rogg,S.  Handbacb  der  Matbemat^sohen|«itteni|ur.  Sect.  I.  8vq.  maj.  'JMit^^  I69. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

57  Cavier  et  ValenciaamM*  HiMoire  Natairelle  det  Poisaons.    Tmbc  VI.  8vo.  13a,  6d. 
, — . 4to.  18s, 

58  Humboldt  et  Bonpiand,  Voyage.    Stxienie  partie.  Botanique.  Revision  des  Gra- 

miii^a.    Livfabona  XXI.  XXIL  XXIII.  folio,  each  ff.  8s. 

59  Geoffroy  St.  Hilatre  et  F.  Cuvier,  Histojra  Naturelle  des  Mamniiiihe^  avec  det 

figures  origioales  colori^s>  dessin^es  d'apres  les  aninaux  vltans.    livr.  Xt* 
4to.  9s^ 

60  Daperrey,  Voj^age  auCovr  du  Afaiide.    Premidre  divisiou.  SEoolog|e,    LStt.  XIX. 

folio.  ISs. 
6t  LetiOD,  Hittoira  Natartil«  des  CaNbris.'  litrrfiofi  nt.  8vo. 
62 sum  d'anSappl^iiient  i  TEBstoiie  nutarelle 

des  Oiseaox  Motiobes.    li^ralson  I.  9va.  St. 

63  Almanach  du  Bon  Jaidimer  pour  1831.    78. 

64  DictloBnaire  ClasMqka  d'HiaMire  Naforeile.  Tome  XVI.  8to.  arec  planches.  If ». 

65  Gu^riiv  Magasln  d^itomolagie,  oa  Descriptions  et  Figures  d'lhbectei  iii^dib  cm 

Doi>  cncare  figor^ ;  oavrage  destine  d  ^ablir  une  Currespondance  entrq  tes 
fiiitoQioloeistes  de  txms  ies  pa^s,  6tc.    lAv.  It.  fs.  6d. 

66  Dobainel  du  Monceau,  Traits  des  Arbres  Fruitiers ;  Nonvelle  EdUjon^  par  Pojteau 

et  Turpin.    livraisons  LX V.  LXVI.  each  SOs. 

67  R«dout4,  Gholx  des  plus  bettes  FIcurs  prises  dans  difKrentes  fatpjllrs  du  IVIgpe 

T^gfttal.    LimiaonsI.iXXKL  eachlSs. 

68  Wildenow,  D.  Grundriss  der  Kraotcrkunde  au  Vorlesongen  entworfrn.  3^  prak- 

ttscher  theil.  8to.  BerUn.  Ifs.  6d. 

69  Hessel,  D.  Kryitallometrie  der  Krjstaltononile  nnd  Kr^rstallograpb^  itnt  11  ^up- 

ftm.    gr.  8vo.  Lojpng,  9s. 

70  Presi,  C.  B.  Symbols  botanies.    Fasc.  I.  folio  maj.  Png.  Ih  Is. 

71  Meig^n,  J.  W.  SjstenatSsohe  Beaehreibung  der  bekaniiten  enropaischen  zwel- 

fliigeligen  Insekten.    6r  theil,  mit  12  steintafeln.  gr.  8vo.  Hamm,  17s.  fid. 

72  Brown,  R.  Vermischte  Botanische  Schriften  iibersetst  von  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 

IVr  Bd.  p.  8vo.  N'iiTnbtirg.  17». 

73  Frank,  J.  C.Rastadts  Flora.    8fO.  Heidelberg,  4s. 

74  Wiedemann,  D,  aosseri;Qrppi^ii\p)}f$  KW^Jfloft^igP  hftufkHn,    9t  Hfpk^     g^.  8ao« 

Hamm.  ll.  Ss. 

75  Zimmermann,  D.  Grundziige  der  Ph^tologie.     gr.  8to.   178. 

76  Maitius,  Dr.  von,  Amoepiutos  bot^lcsB  Mpnacenses*.    3ta  li^er,  mit  4  Kapferp, 

gr.  8vo,   Fr9nkf%ir.t.  Ts.  6d.  , 

77  Germar,  D.  Crundriss  der  Kr^stalknnde.     lUit  11  Kupf^nu  8vo.  H^lk.  7]^  6d. 

,  MEDICAI4  §c;encb;s 

78  Boardon,  Principes  de  Physiologie  compar^e.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 

79  Meniere,  I'Hotel  Dieu  de  Paris  en  Juilletet  Aout  1830:  Histoire  de  ce  qui  s'esf 

pass^  dans  cette  )>6pital  pendant  et  apres  ies  trois  grandes  joani^ei,  8vo.  8s. 

80  Denis,  Reeherches  ^xp^rimentales  sur  le  Sang  Humaln.     8vo.  4s. 

81  Cr^v^Wh^,  Asmaionti^  P^b<dqgk|iie  da  Corps  Hmnain.    Li?«  IX.  follp,  98. 
si,  fispbajni,  Bl^meof  ^jHistpire  Natarelk  N^dtcak*    9  vohw  8vq,   18^. 

83  iSevreox,  M6moire  sur  JesTuroeurs  sanguines  de  la  vulve  et  dp  yagN^.  6vp.  3s.  6d. 
84k  J>»ctionpiiire  ]^^t0riq^«  da  U  M^edna  Anci^ima  et  Mod^n^e*  ooPckip  de  VUk- 

toire  g^6ral  technologique  et  litt^raire  de  la  M^decine,  snivi  de  laBibiioyraphie 

niMicale  du  19e  siccle,  et  d'un  r6pcrtou«  bibliographiqne  par  ordre  de  ma- 

tieres.    Tome  I.  <e  partie.  8vo.  68. 
85  B^rai,  Nomenclature  et  Classification  FbarBMCeutiques.    4to.  Its. 
8^   BAnro  y  Castella,  Etude  sur  le  Systdro^  or;ganico- vital  de  PHomme.    8vo.  48.  6d. 
87  Baadelocque,  Tnm6  des   H^morrhagies  UtMses    de    TUt^rus,  qui  annrienoent 

pendant  la  grQssesse,  dans  le  cours  du  trayail  et  apr^  i*accoucbement.  8tQ. 
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88  TiedcBMUin,  TrftiU  Complet  de  Ph^iiologie  d«  rUommt.    t  vol.  8vo.   lit. 

89  Orfilft  et  Letmur.  Truti  det  Exhonatto^  Joridiquei  et  Conud^tiont  tor  Ici 

cfaaogemeni  phjfiiquet  que  lei  Cadavrei  6proaTent  «n  m  poorrisnnt  dans  It 
tern,  dam  Tean,  dans  les  fosses  d*aisanoe,  et  daiis  le  fomler.  t  vol.  Svo.  lUk  Gd, 

90  Deveiigie,  Cllnique  de  la  Maladie  Syphilitiqua.    Liv.  XIV.  4to.  8s, 

91  DescourtiU,  de  riinpuissau«e  et  de  la  St^Iitft.    2  voU  8vo.  Ifs. 

92  Aalagnier,  Dictionnaire  des  Sabstanoes  Aliraentaires  iodigeaes  et  exotiques,  et  de 

leiirs  propri^t^,  &c.    <  vol.  8vo.  Its* 

95  Fojr,  Coan  de  Pharoacologie.    t  vol.  8va  16s. 

94  Mejer»  Dr.  F.  J.  F.  Phvtotomie.    Mit  14  Kupfem.  8vo.  Berlin.  15s. 

93  Hoqaoopathische  und  sllopathisclie  Leuf;ht-iuid  Brandkogalii.    Ir  Bd.  Is  hft. 

gr.  Svo.  Letmig.  9b.  6d. 

96  Hacker,  Dr.  Littetatur  der  sjrpUUtiMlijBD  Krankkeiten  vooi  Jabre  1794  bb  lait 

18S9.    sr.  Svo.  Lnjnig.  7s. 

97  Rosas  Dr.  Handboch  der  tbeoretischen  nod  praktiscbon  Aii|^ibeilkuiide.  3  Bde. 

ar.Svo.  Wien,   21.  ts. 

98  Hmer,  D.  die  djoamischen  Gebnrtsstonngeo.    t  Bde.  gr.  8vo.  Bsrim.  16s. 

99  Thomassen,  D.  Abbandlung  iiber  die  Masem.    gr.  Svo.  Onabriidt,  5s. 

100  Groos,  Dr.  die  Lebre  von  der  Mania  sine  delirio.    Svo.  Bddslbtfg.  4s. 

101  Handscbab,  D.  die  Sjrphiliiisohen  Krankbeits-foriDen  ond  Hire  UciTaiig.    gr.  Svo. 

MtiacAsa.  9s. 

102  Riedel,  D.  Pran  Irrenanstalt.    gr.  Svo.  Prof.  5s. 

lOS  Tiedemann,  F.  Phjsiologie  des  Menscben.    Ir  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  Damttadt.  17s.  6d. 
104  Benedict,  D.  Bemerkungen  iiber  Hydrocele,  Sarkooole,  ond  Variocele.    Sfo. 


Lstp^g.  4s. 
Brandes,  I 


105  Brandes,  Dr.  die  Mineralqoellen  sa  Falinbaasen.    Svo.  Zisa^.  4s. 

106  Boer,  Dr.  L.  J.  libri  de  Arte  Obstetricia.    Svo.  roaj.  Tftcn.  I3s. 

107  Bomer,  D.  A.  Handbacb  der  Anatomic  des  Meiucblicben  Korpers.    t  Bde. 

gr.  Svo.  Wkn.  17s. 
106  Bonnet,  Dr.  iiber  die  Natar  und  Heilnng  der  Leber-Knnkbaten.     gr.  Svo. 
JiMtnoHm  Ss. 

MILITARY. 

109  Latour  d'Anvergne,  M^moire  sar  ^Organisation  Mitttaiiv.    Svo. 

110  Manuel  des  Garaes  Nationales  de  France,  contenant  r£cole  de  Bataillon,  &c 

2  vol.  7s. 

Ill du  Garde  National  k  Cheval.     ISfflO.  Ss.  6d. 

112  Oostkarop,  J.  A.  bet  Leven,  de  voomaaroste  Daden  en  Letgevallen  van  den  Koo- 

mandenr  Jan  von  Galen/ Hecr  van  Papendorp,  net  Platen.    Svo.  Lnptig.  6s. 
119  Nissen,  N.  Syncbronistiscbe  Tafeln  der  Uuiversal-Gescbicbte.    imp.  fo.  11. 15s. 

114  Bleison,  L.  grosse  Befestiguogskunst    Iste  abthlg.  Svo.  Bsrltn.  17s.  6d. 

1 15  Geschichte  der  Kriege  in  Buropa  seit  1792  bis  Lad  wig  X  VL  4r  tbeil.  mit  Plinea. 

gr.Svo.  Lmpng.  158. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

116  Pracbtl.J.  J.  tecbnologiscbe  Encyctopiidie.  2rthal.  i^.Qvo.  ShOtgtrdU  17s.  6^. 

117  Unger,  D.  Uebungen  ank  der  angewandten  Matbematik.    Ir  Bd.  mit  5  Kopftni. 

gr.Svo.  BtrltM.  15s. 

118  Scbmoger,  F.  ron,  die  ersten  Elemente  der  Astronomie  nnd  Chroiiolo|^  gr.  8n>. 

Rggfwsaiify.  5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

119  Mionnet,  Description  des  MMailles  Antiqnes  Gracqnes  et  Ronaioes,  «vec  icar 

degr<  de  raret^.  Tome  V.  Svo.  ll.  12s. 

120  Tues  prises  dans  les  Tytin€n  Franeiises,  destin^  par  J.  Joaidan»  et  aocom- 

pagn^esd'un  texte  descriptif  par  E.  rroiisard.    liv.  IV.  V.  folio,  each  8i. 
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m  Hittorf  et  Zanth,  Arohitectore  Antiquo  de  la  Skile.    Uv.  VIII.  folio. 

iff  danic,  M61iu]ge«  dcs  Antiquity  Grecques  et  Romaines,  oa  Obaerrationi  tor  |ila- 

deurs  baa-reliefs  antiques  du  Miu^e  Kujai  du  Louvre,  &c.  8vo. 
Its  ReveiK  Mui6e  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture.  UTraiaons  99  i  108. 
1<4  Ecole  Anglaiae,  Recueil  de  Tableaux,  Statues  et  Bas-Reliefii  des  plus  cil^bret 

Artistes  Anglais  d^pois  le  temps  d*Hogarth  jusqu'i  nos  jours,  gravi  i  Tean- 

forte  snr  acler,  accoiopagni  de  Notices  descriptives,  critiques  et  bbtoriqnet  en 

Fran^ais  et  en  Anglab.    Uv.  I.  i  VIII.  8vo.  each  Is.  6d. 
125  Giraolt-DoTivitfr,  EucyclopMie  El^mentaire  de  rAiitiquit^,  on  Origioe,  Progrds 

Etat  de  Perfection  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences  cbcs  les  Anciens,  d*apr€s  let  mcil- 

leors  aoteun.    4  toI.  8vo*  ll.  12s. 
196  Monnroens  Fon^raires  Chbisis  dans  les  Cimetieres  de  Paris  et  les  principales  ViOn 

de  France:  liv.  I.  i  IX.  each  S§,  6d. 
If7  Cornelius,  Peter  Ton,  Umrisse  so  Dante's  Paradies.    Mit  9  Kopliem.  gr.  4to. 

Ltiptig.  98. 

HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

Its  Pr^s  HistoTiqne,  G^n^alogiqoe  et  Litt^raire  de  la  Msison  d'Oriians.  8vo.  6s«  6d. 

It9  Annnaire  Mistorique  Universel  pour  1829.    Bvo.  16s. 

130  DuperrejfyVojage  autoor  du  Monde.  Ille  Division.  Historiqae.  Dvraison  YL 

16s. 
ISl  Scboell,  Coois  d'Histoire  des  Etats  Europ^ns  depuis  le  boolerersement  de  I'En- 

pife  Romaln  d'OccidentjusqoVn  1789.    Tomes  VU.  i  IX.  8vo.  each  iOs. 
To  be  completed  in  50  vols. 
]3t  Polacki,  Fragroens  de  I'Histoire  de  Pologne.    Marina  Moisaech.  Ut.  I.  8a. 
15S  Dictkmnalre  Complet,  Gdographiqne,  Siatistique  et  Commercial  da  Rojaome  da 

France  et  de  ses  Colonies,  &c.    liv.  VIII.  IX.  (N AB~-S£S).  in  i8mo. 
134  La  Garde  Rojale  pendant  les  ^vdneroens  do  S8  Juillet  au  5  Aout  1830.  Fiu  on 

Offider  emplojf6  &  TEtat-Major.  tdeMition.  8vo.  4s. 
155  Bonnard,  Costnmes  du  Xllle,  XlVe,  et  X  Ve  si^es,  &c.    Tome  II.  liv.  L  4lo. 

6s.  6d. 

136  Rifiiad,  VoTage  en  Egypte,  en  Nubie,etlieuxciiconTO»ins,  depais  1805  josqa'A 

18t7.    Lit.  L  &  ^I.  foUo.  each  10s.  6d. 
To  be  completed  in  3  vols,  folio,  each  containing  100  plates,  and  5  vols.  8to.  of  test 

137  St.  Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  les  Provinces  de  Rb  de  Janeiro  et  de  Muiaa  Ofnes. 

t  vol.  8to.  tOs. 

138  De  Viel  Castel,  Collection  de  Costumes,  Arroes  et  Meobles.  ponr  servir  i  I'His- 

toire de  France,  depuis  le  commenceiueut  de  la  Monarcbie  jusqu'a  nos  jows. 
Uw.  XXXI.  4to.  16s. 

To  be  completed  in  60  parts. 

139  Histoire  G^n^le  des  Voyages,  ou  Nouvelle  Collection  des  Relations  de  Voyage 

par  mer  et  par  teire,  mtse  en  ordre  et  complet^e  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Par  C.  A. 
Walckenaer.  Tome  XX,  8vo.  99.  6d. 

140  Les  Incendles  de  la  Normandie  en  1830 ;  Scenes  historiques  contempomlnet. 

8vo.  6t,  6d. 

141  Schlegel,  Fred.  Tableau  de  rHistoire  Modexne,  tradoit  de  I* Allemand  par  M.  J. 

Cberbullts.    t  vols.  8vo.  tOs. 
I4t  Histoire  Sdentifiqoe  et  Militaire  de  TExp^dition  Fran9aise  en  Egypte.  Tome  III. 
(EtpMltton  Militaire,  Tome  I.)  8vo. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  It  vols.  8to.  or  60  livraisons,  with  an  atlas 
in  4to.  each  livraison  6s.  6d. 

143  Palmiere  de  Micdch^,  Pensfes   et  Souvenirs   Historiques  ct  Contemporains. 

Tome  lie.  8vo. 

144  Jean  Temporal*  de  TAfrique,  conteDant  les  Navigations  des  Capitains  Portogais 

et  antres  faites  an  dtt  pays  jusqu'aox  lodes,  tant  Orientales  qo'Occidentales, 
parties  de  Perse,  Ambie  heureuse,  pierreuse  ct  d^rte ;  enaembfe  hi  description 
de  la  Haute  Ethiopie,  pays  du  Grand-Seigneur  Prete-Jean,  et  du  noble  ileuve 
du  Nil,  &c.    Tome  11.  Bvo. 
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145  C.  Covier,  Introducrion  i  I'Ctade  dc  rHisfotre  O^D^rale.    8vo. 

144  Ctflyle.T.  Leben  SchfAeri,  aai  dem  Englischen  elogeieltet  durch  Goth«.  gr.  llrd 

Franl^tt,  ]S9.6d. 
147  Stuirt,  M.  reraeins^he  OftfchiedenisseA.  Kleuwe  Utlgave  in  twlofig  Deelen.  Mlt 

platen.  Erste  Deel.  8vo.  Ijnptift,  10s. 
•t48  Jahn,  A.  M.  Reise  vnn  Miiint  imcti  Egjpten,  Terosalem,  und  Koiiitantinopol,  in 

I8y6— yr.    5  hfte.  gr.  8?o.  Maim,  lis.  6d. 

149  Lipowsky,  F.  J.  Lebens-und  Regferiini:s{2eichichte  des  Churfursten  Ton  Baycn, 

Karl  Albert.  naclHnaligen  Kaisers  Karl  VLI.    8vo.  Lefptiig.  7t.  6d. 

150  Lorents,  D.  Haodbuch  der  deatschen  Geschichte.    gr.  8vo.  HalU»  6s. 

151  PagaDinis  Leben  and  Cbarakter  nach  Sciiottkj.      Mit  Bildniss.  gr.  8tO.  Ham- 

burg, 28.  6d. 
15t  Maverhoff,  D.  Johann  Reuchlin  ond  seine  Zeit.     Mit  elner  Vorrede  dei  Prof. 
N«atider.    Mit  Portrait,  gr.  8vo.  Brran.  8s. 

155  Mnncb,  D.  £.  Geschicbte  des  Uaases  und  Landes  Fiirstenberg.    Mit  Kupfeni. 
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Art.  I.— 1.  Traite  de  la  Lumiire.  Par  J.  F.  W.  Herscbel, 
traduit  d^  I'Anglais  avec  Notes  par  MM.  P.  F.  Verhulst, 
Docteur  en  Sciences,  et  A.  Quetelet,  Directeur  de  FObserva- 
toire  de  Bruxelles.    Tome  premier.     Paris.    1829.   8vo, 

2.  Mimmre$  de  VJcademte  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Flmtitui  de 
France, — Mimoire  sur  la  Diffraction  de  la  Lumiire^  Tom.  V. 
Mhnoire  sur  la  Double  Refraction.  Tom.  VII.  Par  M.  A. 
Fresnel.     Paris.    J  826,  1827.  4to. 

Thb  appearance  of  a  French  translation  of  Mr.  Herschel's  ad^* 
mirable  Essay  on  Li^ht  brings  it  within  the  scope  of  a  Review, 
devoted  to  foreign  literature  and  science;  and  wa  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  circumstance  to  couple  it  with  tl^e  t)vo  Memoirs 
whose  titles  we  have  transcribed  as  an  introduction  to  the  follow- 
ing  reniarks  on  one  of  the  most  interesting,  most  important,  and, 
at  present,  most  assiduously  cultivated  of  all  the  branches  of 
natural  philosophy. 

The  Essay  on  Light  was  originally  published  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,  and  though  the  only  treatise  in  our  langnage 
which  can  be  said  to  afford  any  thing  like  a  systematic  view  of 
the  present  state  of  that  interesting  but  diffieult  branch  of  physios, 
it  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  attracted  much  attention ;  owing 
no  doubt  to  its  abstruse  aspect,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
algebraic  formulae,  so  repulsive  to  all  lovers  of  science  made  easy. 
By  translating  it  into  an  idiom  more  generally  understood,  and 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  continental  philosophers,  from 
whom  it  must  have  been  till  now  in  a  great  measure  excluded, 
not  only  by  the  language  but  also  by  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
that  ponderous,  expensive,  and  crude  mass  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific matter,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions, 
MM.    Verhulst  and  Quetelet  have  greatly  extended  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  rendered  at  the  same  time  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  acience.    The  two  Memoirs  of  Fresnel  give  an  account 
of  the   experiments,  and  explain  the  theoretical  views,  by  which 
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that  ingenious,  indefatigable,  and  much  lamented  philosopher, 
endeavoured  to  contact  th/e  varioas  pbenwieniiof  optics  with  the 
hypothesis  of  an  undulalory  propagation  of  light  through  the 
medium  of  an  elastic  ether. 

The  science  of  light,  like  almost  every  other  department  of 
natural  philosophy,  is  entirely  of  modern  creation.    Two,  indeed, 
of  its  most  remarkable   properties,  namely,  its  propagation  in 
straight  lines  and  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flexion, were  known  evep  in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  are  assumed 
as  axioms  in  the  treatise  of  Opt%c$  ascribed  to  Euclid.     In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  subject  of  atmospherical  refraction  had 
become  an  object  of  attention  to  astronomers,  though  it  would 
seem  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  not  been  aware  of  the  pheno-' 
menon,  or  at  least  had  not  understood  its  importance,  when  he 
composed  his  Almagest,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  that  cele- 
brated work.     But  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  refraction  constituted  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Dioptrics; 
for  the  law  which  it  follows  was  not  discovered  till  the  time  of 
Descartes.    Alhazen,  Vitello,  and  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  middle 
ages,  successfully  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  their  labours  had  any  influence  in  accele? 
rating  the  discoveries  of  later  times.    Maurolycus,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  celebrated  for  explaining  the  sim- 
ple paradox  proposed  by  Aristotle,  viz.  why  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  beam  of  light  passing  through  a  very  small  hole  of 
any  figure  whatever,  triangular  for  example,  always  appears  round? 
This  philosopher  had  some  vague  notions  respecting  the  true 
nature  of  vision  and  the  functions  of  the  different  humours  of  the 
eye;  he  fell,  however,  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  images  of 
objects  not  to  be  formed  on  the  dark  retina,  but  on  the  crystal- 
line humour;  an  erroneous  opmion,  which  was  also  entertained  by 
his  still  more  celebrated  contemporary,  Baptista  Porta.    The 
true  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rays  are  refracted 
through  all  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  form  a  distinct  picture 
on  the  retina,  belongs  to  Kepler,  so  famous  for  his  discovery  of 
the  elliptic  orbits  and  laws  of  motion  of  the  planets.    Snelliixs 
claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  tnxe 
law  of  refraction,  though  the  simple  and  elegant  enunciation  of 
the  constant  ratio  of  the  sines  is  due  to  Descartes.    Soon  afitex- 
that  period  the  physical  sciences  began  to  make  rapid  advancre- 
ment,  and  the  optical  properties  of  light  to  be  studied  with  gr^a^t 
care,  in  consequence  of  their  application  to  the  theory  of  ^lie 
astronomical  telescope. 

But  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  useful,  questions  coax- 
nected  with  light,  are  those  which  relate  to  its  physical  nataaa^e^ 
and  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  propagated  through  space.    T'la^^ 
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first  tteces  of  speculation  od  this  iotric^ite  subject  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the.  writings  of  Aristotle.  This  philosopher,  laying  it 
tiown  as  an  axiom  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  moving  body 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  velocity,  and  that  the  velocity  of 
light  is  infinite,  conceived  it  to  be  immaterial,  or  denied  it  to  be 
a  substance.  It  is  not,  however/ to  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece  that  we  need  look  for  instruction  in  physics,  respecting 
which  their  ignorance  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  their  advance- 
ment in  pure  geometry  and  tlie  sciences  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Descartes  was  the  first,  who  speculated  philosophically  on  the 
essence  of  light.  According  to  Descartes  the  universe  is  filled 
with  an  extremely  subtle  fluid,  composed  of  little  globules  of  the 
second  ekment ;  and  he  supposed  light  to  result  from  a  pressure 
on  this  fluid,  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  sun  or  other  lumi* 
ttous  body.  Believing,  with  Aristotle,  that  its  propagation  is 
instantaneous,  he  was  obliged  to  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  entirely 
kiflexible,  in  order  that  motion  might  be  instantaneously  commu- 
nicated from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other.  In  maintaining  his 
opinion  respecting  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  light,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  Descartes  reasoning  as  follows: — "  If,*'  says 
he, ''  the  motion  of  light  is  progressive,  it  will  follow  that  the 
celestial  bodies  will  not  be  seen  in  their  true  places,  which  is 
contrary  to  observation."  That  the  stars  are  not  seen  in  thei^r 
true  places,  for  the  very  reason  which  he  assigns,  is  at  present  one 
of  the  best  established  facts  in  astronomy;  and  it  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Descartes,  that  he 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  who  perceived  this  mathematical 
consequence,  which,  had  it  been  better  examined,  mighty  have 
hastened,  by  fourscore  years,  the  important  discovery  .(^  the 
aberration. 

Two  theories,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  have  long 
divided  the  opinion  of  philosophers  respecting  the  nature  and 
propagation  of  light.  One  of  these  consists  in  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  particles  of  excessive  minuteness,  }M-ojected  from 
the  luminous  body  with  a  velocity  equal  to  about  200,000  miles 
in  a  second  of  time.  This  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  Newton, 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  writers  on  optics. 
Its  general  principles  are  easily  comprehended;  and,  having  regard 
only  to  the  more  obvious  properties  of  light,  it  aflbrds  an  easy 
and  intelligible  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  With  the  ^id  of  cer- 
tain assumptions,  which  may  be  admitted  without  great  difficulty, 
it  also  satiafactoiily  accounts  for  numerous  classes  of  facts  which 
have  been  discovered  by  the  diligence  of  recent  observers;  and, 
ivhich  b  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  to  establish  any  phy- 
sical theory  on  permanent  foundations,  it  readily  admits  of  the 
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application  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  can  be  partued  to  its 
consequences  by  the  same  sort  of  analysis  which  embraces  so 
many  other  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action  of  moleadar 
forces.  The  other  hypothesis,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  of 
Descartes,  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Huyghens.  It  supposes  light 
to  be  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  of  great 
elasticity,  which  pervadies  all  space  and  penetrates  all  substances, 
and  to  which  the  luminous  body  gives  an  impulse  which  is  propv> 
gated  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  in  spherical  super6cie8,  by  a 
sort  of  tremor  or  undulation,  as  sound  is  conveyed  throogli  the 
atmosphere,  or  a  wave  along  the  surface  of  water.  Both  of  diest 
hypotheses  are  rendered  probable  by  their  giving  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  a  vast  number  of  observed  facts;  but  they  are  both 
also  exposed  to  diflicuitics  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the 
utmost  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  their  respective  supporters  to 
combat  successfully. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  following  pages,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  exanunation  of  the  evidences  by  which  the  two  ^eories 
are  supported ;  our  object  is  only  to  explain  the  general  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  are  respectively  applied  to  the  facts  made 
known  by  observation ;  facts  which  are  now  become  so  nume- 
rous, that  any  theory  which  embraces  them  all  must  either  be 
the  true  one,  or  at  least  have  a  close  analogy  to  it. 

Agreeably  to  the  received  doctrine  of  corpuscular  action,  the 
intensity  of  the  force  with  which  two  molecules  of  matter  attract 
or  repel  each  other,  depends  on  the  mutual  distance  of  these 
molecules,  and  the  law  according  to  which  it  varies  may  be  sach, 
that  even  wittiin  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  sphere  of  action 
can  be  supposed  to  extend,  there  may  be  several  changes  from 
attraction  to  repulsion;  that  is  to  say,  if  at  a  certain  distance  two 
molecules^  attract  one  another,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  they 
may  exercise  a  repulsive  force,  and  thus  the  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  alternately  prevail  according  as  the  distances  of 
the  molecules  are  increased  or  diminished.  Now  in  the  corpus* 
cular  theory  of  light,  the  phenomena  of  reflexion  and  refraction 
«re  referred  to  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thes^ 
two  forces.  A  molecule  of  light,  approaching  the  suriaoe  of  a 
smooth  polished  body,  encounters  a  repulsive  force,  and  is  thrown 
off,  making  an  angle  with  the  surface  equal  to  that  by  wfaach  it 
approached  it,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ivory  huM  rebounds  when 
struck  against  an  obstacle.  Another  molecule  approaches  the 
surface  of  a  diaphanous  body,  where,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
nature  or  arrangement  of  the  component  particles  from  that 
which  obtained  in  the  former  instance,  it  encounters  an  attractiire 
force,  which,  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  tq  the  surfrice^ 
changes  the  direction  of  the  molecule,  and  accelerates  its  velocity. 
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Od  Scaping  from  the  medium^  the  same  effects  take  place  in  an 
inverted  order. 

Admitting  this  reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  of  light  and 
other  bodies  to  be  the  physical  cause  of  reflexion  and  refraction, 
a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  outset,  which  has  only  been 
evaded  by  assumptions  which  the  opponents  of  the  corpuscular 
theory  regard  as  violent  and  gratuitous*    If  a  series  of  molecules, 
following  one  another  in  the  same  straight  line,  are  animated  with 
equal  velocities,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  impinging  against 
the  same  surface,  they  must  all  be  affected  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.    For  example,  if  a  molecule  of  light  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  a  bod^,  we  naturally  conclude  that  every  succeeding 
molecule,  approachmg  the  same  point  of  the  same  surface,  must 
be  reflected  in  like  manner;  so  that  if  reflexion  takes  place  at 
•lli  it  must  be  perfect.    Experience*  however,  proves  that  this  is 
by  no  means  die  case;  for  it  is  found  that  while  some  of  the 
BiOlecules  are  reflected  from  a  given  point,  others  of  them,  im- 
pinging against  the  same  point,  are  refracted  or  absorbed;  or  it 
may  happen  that  two  succeeding  molecules  are^  refracted  dif-r 
ferently,  as  takes  place  widi  regard  to  certain  species  of  crystals* 
The  theoretical  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by  the  Newto- 
nian hypothesis,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  and  success  with 
which  It  has  been  developed,  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  strikingly 
deficient  in  diat  simplicity  which  assures  the  mind  that  it  has 
reached  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  generalization.     Newton 
himself  supposed  the  molecules  to  be  sul^ect  to  periodic  chan|(es 
with  regard  to  their  aptitude  for  attraction  and  repulsion;  which 
changes  he  termed  accesses,  w  Jits  of  easy  reflexion  and  trans*  ^ 
fHiSsion;  terms  sufficiently  significative,  though  not  very  happily 
chosen.      His  followers  have  attempted  to  give  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  the^s,  by  ascribing  to  the  luminous  particlqs 
ailractive  and  repulsive  poles,  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet, 
and  supposing  the  disposition  to  be  reflected  or  transmitted  to 
depend  on  the  pole  which  the  molecule  of  light  presents  to  the 
molecules  of  the  body  withm  whose  sphere  of  action  it  comes« 
Thus,  suppose  two  molecules  of  light  to  arrive  successively  at 
the  same  point  of  a  surface,  and  that  the  first  presents  its  attrac- 
tive pole,  the  second  the  opposite :  the  first  molecule,  yielding  to^ 
the  attractive  forces,  is  refracted,  and  said  to  arrive  in  an  access  of 
ea$y  refraction;  the  second,  obeymg  the  influence  of  the  repulsive 
forces,  is  reflected,  and  consequently  said  to  arrive  in  sm  access 
of  eoitf  r^Uxion.     According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
luminous  molecules  are  entirely  independent  of  each  omer,  and 
tbe  termpo/e  is  only  used  to  denote  that  their  opposite  sides 
have  different  physical  properties.    In  addition  to  this  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  they  are  also  assumed  to  have  a  motion  of  rota- 
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tion  about.their  centres  of  gravity,  which  increases  the  mechani- 
cal resources  of  the  theory,  and  gives  the  means  of  explaining  the 
intricate  phenomena  of  polarization. 

When  we  speak  of  molecules  endowed  with  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive forces,  having  poles,  and  balancing  themselves  about  their 
centres  of  gravity,  it  is  difficult  to  divest  oneself  of  the  idea  of 
sensible  magnitude,  or  by  the  utmost  strain  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  particles,  to  which  such  properties  belong,  can  be 
so  amazingly  small  as  those  in  question  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be.  If,  says  Mr.  Herschel,  a  molecule  of  light  weighed  a  single 
grain,  its  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon  ball  of  150 
pounds,  animated  with  a  velocity  of  KXX)  feet  per  second.  How 
great  then  must  be  their  tenuity  if  millions  of  molecules,  collected 
by  lenses  or  mirrors,  have  never  been  found  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  most  delicate  apparatus,  imagmed  expressly  for 
these  experiments. 

Until  Newton  had  undertaken  his  memorable  experiments,  the 
cause  of  the  different  colours  of  objects  had  never  received  any 
satisfactory  explanation;  and  such  was  the  difficulty  attached  by 
the  ancients  to  the  subject,  that  Plato  considered  it  as  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Deity  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  this 
mystery  of  nature.     I'he  detection  of  the  difference  of  refrangi- 
bility  in  the  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  afforded  a  doe 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem;  and  by  a  series  of  decisive  expe- 
riments, Newton  demonstrated  (supposing  the  theory  of  emission 
true)  that  colour  depends  not  on  any  modification  of  light  ac- 
quired by  reflection  or  refraction,  but  is  inherent  in  the  light  itself, 
the  solar  beam  being  composed  of  rays  of  all  the  colours  exhibited 
in  the  spectrum,  which  are  differently  affected  in  passing  through 
refracting  media.     This  hypothesis  of  different  species  of  lumU 
nous  molecules,  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  theory;  for 
if  colour  depended  merely  on  a  difference  of  the  masses  or  initial 
velocities  of  the  particles,  it  would  result  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  rays  would  always  be  proportional  to  the  refraction,  which  ia 
contrar}*  to  experience,  as  is  well  known.     It  is  this  circumstance, 
indeed,  a  difference  in  the  dispersive  and  refractive  powers  of 
different  substances,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  to  destroy  cbro-* 
matism  in  the  object  glasses  of  refractmg  telescopes.    The  exist* 
ence  of  rays  of  different  colours  is  one  of  the  ultimate  facts  to  which 
the  theory  of  emission  leads,  for  of  the  circumstances  which  give 
one  molecule  the  physical  qualities  necessary  to  produce  the  sen- 
sation of  red,  and  another  that  of  green,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  judgment. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  amazing  smallness  of  the  lunii« 
nous  molecules,  and  of  the  enormous  velocity  (200,000  miles  in 
a  second)  with  which  they  are  darted  through  space.     There  is 
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another  circumstance  regarding  them,  which  cannot  fkil  to  excite 
still  greater  astonishment,  namely,  the  intensity  of  the  forces  that 
must  be  exerted  to  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  natural  recti- 
linear course.  These  are  computed  by  Mr.  Herschel  as  follows 
(we  quote  his  own  words) : 

**  Whatever  be  the  forces  by  which  bodies  reflect  and  refract  light, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  must  be  incomparably  more  energetic 
than  the  force  of  gravity.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particle  near 
its  surface  prodoces  a  deflexion  of  only  about  sixteen  feet  in  a  second, 
andi  therefore,  in  a  molecule  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light,  would 
cause  a  curvature,  or  change  of  direction,  absolutely  insensible  in  that 
time.  In  fact,  we  roust  consider,  first,  that  the  time  during  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  medium  takes  place,  is  only  that  within  which  light 
traverses  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  sensible  action  of  its  molecules  at 
the  surface.  To  allow  so  much  as  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  for  this 
space  is  beyond  all  probability ;  and  this  interval  is  traversed  by  light  in 
the  j^_-i___  part  of  a  second.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  deviation 
produced  by  refraction  to  be  30^,  (a  case  which  frequently  happens,)  and 
to  be  produced  by  a  uniform  force  acting  during  a  whole  second ;  since 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  linear  deflection  of  200,000  miles  x  sin  30°,  or 
of  100,000  miles  ==  33,000,000  x  16  feet,  such  a  force  must  exceed 
gravity  on  the  earth's  surfece  33,000,000  times.  But,  in  fact,  the 
ivbole  effect  being  produced  not  in  one  second,  but  in  the  small  fraction 
.of  it  above  mentioned,  the  intensity  of  the  force  operating  it  must  be 
greater  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  one  second  to  the  square  of  that 
fraction ;  so  that  the  least  improbable  supposition  we  can  make  gives  a 
mean  force  equal  to  4,969,126,272  x  10'^  times  that  of  terrestrial  gra- 
vity. But  in  addition  to  this  estimate,  already  so  enormous,  we  have  to 
consider  that  gravity  on  the  earth's  suriface  is  the  resultant  attraction  of 
its  whfAe  mass,  whereas  the  force  deflecting  light  is  that  of  only  those 
molecules  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the 
deflecting  forces.  Now  a  sphere  of  -^^^  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  would  exert  at  its  surface  a  gravitating 
force  of  ^  X  ,.,,  J  '^l^  ,,^„  of  ordinary  gravity,  so  that  the  actual  in- 
tensity oip  the  force  exerted  by  the  molecules  concerned  cannot  be  less 
Iban  '«»x-rtii|»^«n«m«ter  (=46,352,000,000)    limes  the  above  enormous 

number,  or  upwards  of  2x  10^^  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  in- 
tensity of  the  gravitating  power  of  matter."^ 

Remote  as  such  considerations  arc  from  the  range  of  ordinary 
speculation,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed 
whereby  the  occurrence  of  numbers  equally  enormous  can  be 
avoided.  Whether  light  be  regarded  as  a  substance  sui  generis, 
or  as  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  an  elastic  medium,  its  pro- 
digious velocity, — a  fact  resting  on  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence — involves  conclusions  of  a  nature  to  astound  even  those 
who  are  the  most  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  agents  which  nature  employs  in  accomplish- 
ing her  purposes. 
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Of  the  numerous  objections  that  may  be  urged  agponat  ike 
Newtonian  hypothesis,  some  of  the  principal  have  been  stated 
with  great  force  and  eloquence  by  the  celebrated  £uler»  in  his 
Opuscula  Varii  jirgumenti,  and  likewise  in  his  Letters.  One  of 
these  is,  that  the  sun's  mass  and  volume  have  undergone  no  sen^ 
sible  diminution  since  the  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  astro- 
nomical observations,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  discharge  of 
luminous  particles  from  every  point  of  his  surface.  This  objec- 
tion is,  however,  easily  met  by  a  simple  calculation.  The  auii*s 
diameter  is  about  9O0(f\  and  at  his  distance,  a  aecond  of  a 
degree  nearly  corresponds  to  460  miles.  If  then,  we  auppote 
the  sun*s  diameter  to  undergo  a  diminution  of  two  feet,  which, 
considering  his  vast  magnitude,  bnd  the  great  rarity  of  light,  may 
be  thought  excessive,  the  diminution  would  only  amount  to 
about  8tX)  feet  in  a  year,  and  to  460  miles,  or  l''  in  SOOO  years; 
so  that  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  centuries,  the  diminution  of  the 
solar  diameter  would  still  be  imperceptible,  because  in  an  obser- 
vation of  this  sort  so  small  a  variation  as  V  could  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  our  best  instruments. 

Another  objection  to  the  Newtonian  theory  arises  from  the 
non-interference  of  the  luminous  particles  m  traversinp  space. 
Not  only  the  sun,  but  every  luminous  body  in  the  univeciey  is 
constantly  sending  forth  rays  in  all  directions ;  it  may  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  molecules  issuing  from  so  many  different 
-points,  must  necessarily  strike  against  each  other,  whereby  their 
directions  would  be  altered;  yet  no  change  in  their  direction, 
from  a  canse  of  this  sort,  has  ever  been  observed,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  rays  may  be  even  made  to  pass  through  the  same  point, 
as  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfering  with  each  other.  This  objection  is  thus  met  by  Mr. 
Herschel.  ''  Experience,"  says  he^  "  proves,  that  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  excitement  in  the  eye,  it  is  only  necessary  tlMt  the 
impression  be  renewed  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  second.  Now  the 
velocity  of  light  is  nearly  200,000  miles  in  a  second ;  supposing, 
therefore,  that  a  hundred  molecules  reach  the  eye  every  second, 
each  molecule  may  follow  the  preceding  at  a  distance  of  8000 
miles."  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  chances  of  the 
collision  of  two  molecules  must  be  almost  infinitely  small. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  according  to  this  theory  it  is  necessary 
to  conceive  all  transparent  bodies  to  be  perforated  with  holes,  or 
pores,  disposed  in  straight  lines,  and  passmg  through  every  part  of 
their  surfaces  in  every  direction  :  for  no  straight  line  can  be  ima- 
gined through  which  a  ray  of  light  will  not  pass.  It  follows,  that 
diaphanous  bodies,  some  of  them  apparently  the  most  solid  sub- 
stances of  nature,  must  be  entirely  destitute  of  matter,  which  is  a 
palpable  absurdity.     It  is  evident  that  this  objection  supposes 
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the  constituent  molecules  of  the  body  to  be  in  absolute  contacti 
and  to  have  a  sensible  magnitude,  but  every  thing  nvhich  can  be 
inferred  from  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  respecting,  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  goes  to  confirm  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
absolute  contact.  The  elements  of  the  densest  bodies  are  kepi 
asunder  by  heat ;  and,  small  as  their  mutual  distances  may  be, 
sufficient  space  may  be  left  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the 
still  smaller  molecules  of  light. 

^  These  (and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  men- 
tioned) are  some  of  the  obvious  difficulties  that  die  theory  of 
Newton  has  to  encounter;  there  are  others,  however,  of  a  more 
refined  nature,  arising  from  the  peculiar  modifications  wliich  light 
acquires  in  passing  through  particular  substances,  to  which  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  reply.  But  the  objection  which  pressses 
with  the  greatest  force  arises  from  its  want  of  explanatory  power, 
and  the  consequent  multitude  of  particular  hypotheses  that  must 
be  added  to  the  general  theory,  in  order  to  obtain  a  plausible 
explanation  of  numerous  classes  of  new  facts  that  are  almost 
daily  occurring  to  experimenters.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  re- 
sources of  the  theory  being  limited  to  a  difference  of  physical 
state  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  molecules,  and  their  rotation 
about  their  centres  of  gravity,  it  possesses  very  little  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  new  discoveries,  and  its  opposers  have 
some  reason  for  objecting  that  every  new  phenomenon  requires  a 
new  hypothesis. 

The  undulatory  theory,  as  we  have  already  reuMirked,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Huyghens ;  for  although  it 
had  been  maintained  by  Descartes,  Hooke,  and  some  others,  that 
the.  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  ex- 
tremely rare  and  subtle  fluid,  it  is  to  the  Dutch  philosopher 
alone  that  the  honour  belongs  of  having  not  only  reduced  the 
hypothesis  to  a  definite  shape,  and  rendered  it  available  to  the 
purposes  of  mechanical  explanation,  but  also  of  having  shown 
that  all  the  optical  phenomena  known  at  that  time  were  deducible 
from  it  by  rigorous  mathematical  reasoning.    Owing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Newton,  in  applying  the  corpuscular  theory  to  his  splen- 
did discoveries,  the  speculations  of  Huyghens  were  long  in  a 
great  measure  neglected ;  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  in- 
vestigations of  so  intricate  a  nature  beyond  the  pomt  to  which 
they  had  been  pushed  by  himself  was  so  great,  on  account  of 
the  defective  state  of  analysis,  that  few  geometers  were  capa- 
ble of  successfully  grappling  with  the  subject.     Our  lamented 
countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  was  the  first  from  whom  the 
theory  received  any  valuable  extension.     By  a  train  of  mechani- 
cal  reasoning,  which  in   point  of  ingenuity  has  seldom   been 
equalled.  Dr.  Young  was  conducted  from  the  necessary  data  of 
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the  theory  to  some  very  remarkable  numerical  relations  among 
8ome  of  the  phenomena  of  optics  apparently  the  most  dissimilar, 
— to  the  general  laws  of  diffraction  which  the  most  patient  in- 
dustry could  never  have  detected  by  simple  observation, — ^and  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  coloration  of  crystallized  substances. 
So  late  as  the  year  1810,  Mains  made  the  important  discovery, 
that  Nght  reflected  under  certain  circumstances  acquires  the 
peculiar  modification  which  results  from  double  refraction,  or 
becomes  polarized ;  and  he  successfully  explained  the  phenomena 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  undulatory  propagation.  But  the  Huy- 
ghenian  theory  has  received,  beyond  all  doubt,  its  greatest  exten- 
sion from  the  labours  of  Fresnel,  a  philosopher,  whose  original 
views  and  persevering  industry  had  excited  hopes  for  the  further 
advancement  of  this  branch  of  science,  which  have  been  unhappily 
frustrated  by  his  premature  death.  In  the  two  excellent  papers, 
whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  has  made  a 
triumphant  application  of  the  principles  of  the  hypothesis  to 
many  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  phenomena  of  optics, 
which  formerly  had  not  received,  or  had  been  thought  incapable 
of,  any  theoretical  explanation. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  the  undulatory  theory  has  to 
encounter,  one  of  the  most  formidable  is  common  to  it  with  all 
other  questions  which  have  reference  to  the  propagation  of 
motion  through  an  elastic  medium,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
define  rigorously  either  the  nature  or  its  relation  to  ponderable 
matter.  For  want  of  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
medium,  the  geometer  can  never  be  certain  that  the  principles 
he  has  assumed  embrace  all  the  circumstances  which  affect  the 
motion,  so  that  he  has  not  only  to  contend  with  the  great  and 
inherent  difficulties  which  attend  the  application  of  the  known 
methods  of  analysis  to  the  vibration  of  elastic  bodies,  but  b  like- 
wise reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  experiment 
before  he  can  have  any  assurance  that  his  results  contain  an  ac- 
curate expression  of  the  phenomena.  But  though  the  inadequacy 
of  our  mathematical  means  may  occasion  embarrassment  in  the 
applications  of  the  theory,  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  urged  as  an 
argument  to  diminish  the  probability  of  its  truth.  In  the  choice 
of  a  system,  as  is  remarked  by  Fresnel,  we  ought  to  have  regard 
only  to  the  simplicity  of  the  hypothesis ;  that  of  the  calculations 
can  be  of  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  probabilities,  for  nature, 
though  she  avoids  the  complication  of  means,  does  not  embarrass 
herself  with  the  difficulties  of  analysis. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently  urged  in  opposition  to 
this  theory  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  nicest  astronomical 
observations  indicate  no  traces  of  the  Existence  of  a  resisting 
medium  in  the  regions  of  the  planets.     It  is  certain  that  the 
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planets  encounter  no  resistance  in  their  orbiCS)  their  periodic  times 
being  exactly  such  as  bodies  placed  at  the  same  distance  would 
require  to  circulate  about  the  sun  in  a  vacuum,  according  to  the 
Jaws  of  gravity.  The  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  light  also 
proves  that  the  medium  is  not,  like  the  atmosphere,  carried  roimd 
with  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  for  in  that  case  the  direction  of  the 
visual  ray  on  reaching  the  eye  must  have  su£Fered  a  variation  cor- 
responding to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  small 
apparent  change  of  position  in  the  places  of  the  stars,  resulting 
from  the  earth's  motion,  combined  with  the  rectilinear  progres* 
sion  of  light,  would  not  have  existed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  in  traversing  the  medium  through 
which  light  is  conveyed,  not  only  meet  with  no  resistance  them* 
selves,  but  cause  no  disturbance  whatever  of  its  equilibrium.  In 
this  respect  the  luminous  medium  presents  no  analogy  with  pon* 
derable  matter ;  for  whatever  degree  of  rarity  we  assign  to  such 
matter,  its  resistance  must  still  have  a  positive  value,  however 
small,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  ultimately  perceptible  in 
their  accumulation. 

Granting,  however,  the  existence  of  the  elastic  ether,  it  fur- 
nishes a  mechanical  reason  for  all  the  known  phenomena  of 
optics,  and  in  many  cases  with  as  nuich  facility  and  elegance  as 
the  rival  theory  of  emission.  In  order  to  explain  reflection  and 
refraction,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  when  a  molecule  of 
the  luminous  ether  is  made  to  vibrate,  it  communicates  an  im«' 
pulsion  to  all  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  whence  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  centre,  from  which  a  system  of  secondary  waves 
emanates  in  all  directions.  In  the  case  of  reflection,  the  wave, 
before  it  reaches,  and  after  it  is  thrown  back  from  the  reflecting 
surface,  proceeds  with  the  same  velocity,  because  the  elasticity  of 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  propagated  is  die  same,  and  the  equality 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  tracing  the  path  of  the  wave.  With  regard  to  refraction,  it  is 
assumed  as  one  of  the  postulates  or  demands  of  the  theory,  "  that 
in  the  interior  of  refracting  medium  the  ether  exists  in  a  state  of 
less  elasticity,  compared  with  its  density,  than  in  vacuo,  (i.  e.  in 
space  empty  of  all  other  matter);  and  that,  the  more  refractive  the 
medium,  the  less,  relatively  speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
in  its  interior."  Also,  ''  that  vibrations  communicated  to  the 
ether  in  free  space  are  propagated  through  refracting  media  by 
means  of  the  ether  in  theif  interior,  but  with  a  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  an  inferior  degree  of  elasticity."  These  principles 
were  assumed  by  Huyghens,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  they  may  be  applied  to  demonstrate  the  constant 
ratio  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction.     But  something 
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more  18  wenlmg  in  order  to  complete  the  theoretical  explami* 
tion  of  the  Tarioiis  circumstances  M^hich  attend  the  intenuptioa 
of  the  finee  propagatioD  of  the  luminous  waves ;  and  no  method 
has  as  yet  been  found  of  calculating  generally  one  of  the  most 
important  elements,  namely,  the  intensity  of  the  relBected  and 
refracted  ray.  Even  the  profound  analysis  of  Poisson  has  failed 
in  accomplishing  this  object,  although  his  researches  have  not 
been  altogether  fruitless,  inasmuch  as  they  conducted  him  to  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the 
reflecting  powers  of  a  medium  and  its  index  of  refraction,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  common  surfiice  of  two 
media  in  contact.  The  circumstance  which  chiefly  perplexes 
the  subject  is  the  necessity  of  having  regard,  not  only  to  the 
motion  of  the  principal  wave,  but  also  to  the  motions  of  the 
secondary  waves,  which  proceed  from  every  point  of  the  reflecting 
and  refracting  surface.  It  was  in  attempting  to  surmount  this 
difficulty  that  Dr.  Young  was  conducted  to  the  theory  of  the 
interference  of  the  luminous  waves> — a  theory  which  explains  so 
well  a  vast  number  of  the  most  intricate  phenomena  of  light,  that 
Mr.  Herschel  gives  it  the  high  praise  of  bein{[,  if  not  the  actual 
system  of  nature,  at  least  one  of  the  happiest  hypotheses  ever 
invented  by  the  human  mind  for  grouping  together  large  classes 
of  natural  phenomena. 

A  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
theory  of  interference  by  reasoning  as  follows:  Conceive  two 
series  of  undulations,  originally  following  different  routes,  to  be 
brought  by  the  intervention  of  an  obstacle,  or  other  means,  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  impinge  on  the  same  molecule  of 
the  ethereal  medium,  the  question  is  to  determine  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  resultant  wave,  or  the  motion  of  the  molecule. 
If  the  waves  arrive  simultaneously,  or  in  the  tame  phase  ofvibra^ 
tion,  their  joint  effect  on  the  molecule  will  evidently  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  their  separate  effects;  but  if  a  wave  of  the  first  system 
succeeds  one  of  the  second,  at  a  distance  of  time  exactly  equal  to 
the  time  of  a  semi-undulation,  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  at  the  mstant 
when  the  molecule  is  about  to  recover  its  position  of  equilibrium 
from  which  it  was  expelled  by  the  first  wave,  it  receives  an  im« 
pulse  from  the  second  wave  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  prevented  from  recovering  its  original 
position,  and,  the  impulsive  forces  of  the  waves  being  supposed 
equal,  it  must  remain  absolutely  at  rest.  Here  we  have  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  two  lights  by  their  interference  producing 
darkness;  a  paradox  which  was  first  noticed  by  Grimaldi.  Theae 
two  extreme  cases  were  alone  considered  by  Dr.  Young;  the 
general  problem  of  determinmg  the  result  in  the  intermediate 
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casesi  namel^i  \vhen  the  two  waves  Deither  arrive  simultaneously 
nor  at  intervals  equal  to  a  semi-undulation,  was  resolved  by  Fres^ 
nel,  in  his  elaborate  Memoir  on  Diffraction.  In  this  memoir, 
Fresnel  undertook  a  much  more  difficult  investigation,  namely, 
to  determine  the  motion  of  the  ethereal  molecule  when  h  i$ 
agitated,  not  only  by  two  systems  of  waves,  but  by  apy  numbi^r 
>%'hatever;  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  was$  conducted  to 
one  of  those  fortunate  results  of  analysis  which  sometimes,  unex- 
pectedly occur  to  facilitate  the  computations  of  the  geometer* 
The  result  in  question  was  the  very  remarkable  one^  that  the 
solution  of  the  particular  case,  in  which  it  is  reqpired  to  find  the 
resultant  of  two  waves  separated  from  each  other  by  9l  fourth  of 
an  undulation,  comprehends  that  of  the  general  problem ;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  different  systems  of  w$tveS| 
and  at  whatever  intervals  they  may  succeed  each  other,  it  is 
always  possible  to  substitute  for  each  system  its  compoOeiit/ 
referred  to  two  points,  whose  distance  corresponds  to  .a  fourth  of 
an  undulation.  Hence  the  total  motion  is  reduced  to  that  of  two 
systems  of  waves  succeeding  each  other  at  the  aforesaid  interval; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  is  represented  by  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle*  the  two  sides  of  which  correspond 
to  the  respective  intensities  of  the  components  of  the  two  systems 
of  waves.  Fresnel  subsequently  proved,  by  a  more  direct  processi 
that  the  wave  resulting  from  the  concourse  of  two  others,  whitt^ 
ever  may  be  their  relative  directions,  corresponds,  both  as  to 
intensity  and  direction,  with  the  resultant  of  two  forcjd^  equal  tQ 
the  intensities  of  the  primitive  waVes,  and  making  with  each 
other  an  angle  which  has  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  cii>- 
cumference  as  the  interval  which  separates  the  waves  of  the  twp 
systems  is  to  the  length  of  an  entire  undulation. 

Colour,  which  in  the  theory  of  emission  is  referred  to  certain 
differences  in  the  physical  nature  and  velocity  of  the  luminous 
molecules,  according  to  the  undulatory  system,  depends  on  the 
velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ethei^al  fluid,  or  the  number  of 
impulses  it  communicates  to  the  nerves  of  tlie  retina  in  a  given 
time.  But  as  this  forms  one  of  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the 
theory,  we  will  give  the  postulate,  or  hy  pothetical  principle,  on 
which  the-explanation  rests,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Herschel : — 

*^  As  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or  the 
number  of  excursions  to  and  fro  from  its  point  of  rest,  made  by  each 
molecule  of  the  air,  determines  the  pitch,  or  note ;  so,  in  the  theory  of 
fight,  the  frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  the  number  of  impressions  made  pn 
our  nerves  in  a  given  time  by  the  ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with 
them,  determines  the  colour  of  the  light ;  and  that  as  the  absolute  fi%\en% 
of  the  motions  to  and  fro  of  the  particle^  of  air  determine  the  hudness  of 
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the  sound}  so  the  amplitade,  or  extent  of  the  excursions  oCthe  ethereal 
molecules  from  their  points  of  rest  determines  the  brightness  of  the  light/' 

To  this  hypothetical  assumption  several  objections  inraiediately 
occur,  and  consequences  have  beeir  deduced  from  it,  which  have 
been  by  some  considered  as  fatal  to  the  theory.  For  example, 
since  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  is  independent  of  the  pri* 
mitiire  impulse,  and  is  determined  solely  by  the  degree  of  elasticityj 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  ethereal  fluid,  must  be  considered  as 
uniform  both  externally  and  internally,  with  reference  to  a  refract* 
ing  substance,  it  follows,  that  all  the  rays,  of  whatever  colour, 
ought  to  be  propagated  with  equal  velocity ;  hence,  since  refrac- 
tion is  caused  by  the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  propagation 
without  and  within  the  refracting  substance,  it  follows,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  dispersion  is  impossible.  Of  this  difficulty  the 
theory  hardly  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Fresnel  has  in- 
deed attempted  to  remove  it,  but  only  by  superadding  another 
hypothesis,  which  may  be  admitted  or  rejected  at  pleasure,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  any  experimental 
test.  It  is  a  result  of  analysis  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  in 
an  elastic  medium  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  tbe 
undulation.  But  according  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
colour  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  undulations, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  ethereal  molecules  in  a  given  time.  Now  Fresnel  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  above  result  is  only  true  when  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  is  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  of  the  length  of  an  undulation,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  radius  of  tbe 
sphere  ofaction  is  comparable  with  the  length  of  the  wave,  the 
smaller  vibrations  are  propagated  with  a  little  less  velocity,  con* 
formably  to  what  the  theory  requires  in  order  to  account  for  the 
dispersion.  Admitting,  however,  the  existence  of  vibrations  of 
different  velocities,  the  way  in  which  the  eye  is  affected  with  tbe 
sensations  of  colours  may  be  thus  explained.  The  nerves  of  the 
retina,  however  delicate  in  structure,  have  still  a  great  inertia  in 
comparison  of  the  molecules  of  the  elastic  ether.  They  can 
therefore  only  be  put  in  motion  by  that  ether  by  means  of  iooi- 
pulses  received  at  regular  intervals,  corresponding  to  their  proper 
degree  of  tension,  in  the  same  way  as  a  heavy  pendulum  is  m^de 
to  vibrate  by  tbe  slightest  force,  by  the  agitation  of  the  air  for 
example,  if  the  impulsive  force  is  repeated  at  intervals  exactly 
equal  to  the  time  of  one  of  its  own  oscillations.  Now  if  we  sup- 
pose the  fibres  to  be  so  constituted  that  some  of  them  vibrate, 
more  rapidly  than  others,  those  only  which  are  in  unison  with  the 
etherial  vibrations  will  be  agitated,  and  hence  the  sensation  of  the 
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colour  corresponding  to  that  velocity  of  yibintion.  If  there  are 
no  nervous  fibres  in  unison  with  the  ethereal  vibrationst  there 
will  consequently  be  no  sensation  of  light.  Pursuing  this  train 
of  speculation,  Dr.  Wollaston  thought  it  probable  tbit  animala 
may  exist,  insects  for  example^  incapable  of  perceiving  the  colours 
known  to  us,  and  all  whose  impressions  of  bght  are  due  to  a  clasa 
of  vibrations  beyond  the  limits  of  those  which  affect  our  organs. 

If  the  corpuaculav  theory  astonishes  us  by  the  extreme  minute- 
ness and  enormous  velocity  of  the  molecules,  the  numerical  re^ 
suits  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  other  theory  are  not  less 
overwhelming.  The  extreme  smallness  of  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations,  and  the  almost  inconceivable,  but  still  measurable, 
rapidity  with  which  the^^  succeed  each  other,  was  calculated  by 
Dr.  Young,  and  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Herschel  in  the  following 
table  i-^ 


Colours. 


Lengths 

of  the  XJndula 
tion  in  air,  esti- 
mated in  parts 
of  an  inch. 


Ratio 

of  these 

Lengths  to 

one  inch. 


Number 
of  Undalations  in  a  second. 


Extreme  Red 
Red  ...  . 
Intennediate 
Orange  .  •  . 
Intermediate 
Yellow  .  .  . 
Intermediate 
Green  .  .  . 
Intermediate 
Blue  .... 
Intermediate 
Indigo  .  .  . 
Intermediate 
Violet  .  .  . 
Extreme  Violet. 


0.000266 
0.000256 
0.000246 
0.000240 
0.000235 
0.000227 
0.000219 
0.000211 
0.000203 
0.000196 
0.000  J  89 
0.000185 
0.000181 
0.000174 
0.000167 


37640 
39180 
40720 
41610 
42510 
44000 
45600 
47460 
49320 
51110 
52910 
54070 
55240 
57490 
59750 


458,000000,000000 
477,000000,000000 
495,000000,000000 
506,000000,000000 
517,000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
555,000000,000000 
577,000000,000000 
600i000000,000000 
622,000000,000000 
644,000000,000000 
658,000000,000000 
672,000000,000000 
699,000000,000000 
727,000000,000000 

Supposing  the  velocitv  of  light 
to  be  19S,000  miles  fn  a 


from  this  table,  as  Mr.  Herschel  remarks,  it  appears  that  the 
susceptibility  of  the  eye  is  confined  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  that  of  the  ear,  the  ratio  of  the  extreme  vibrations  being 
nearly  as  1.58 :  1,  a  value  somewhat  below  that  of  a  minor  sixth, 
and  consequently  much  less  than  an  octave. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  third  book  of  Newton's  Optics 
b  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  inflexion  of  light,  which  has  always 
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formed  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  of  the  corpuscular  theory. 
Many  of  the  phenomena,  indeed,  seem  incapable  of  explanation 
on  that  tbeoiyi  while  they  are  all  susceptible  of  being  deduced 
analytically  from  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  system,  and  the 
dootiine  of  interfereaoe.  Grimaldi  bad  remarked,  that  when  a 
ray  of  light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  a  very  small 
aperture,  the  shadows  of  bodies  exposed  to  it  are  much  lar^ 
than  they  ought  to  be,  if  the  rays  passing  very  near  the  extremities 
of  these  bodies  proceed  in  straight  lines  ;  and  that  tbe  shadows 
are  bordered  with  fringes  of  different  colours,  always  more  du« 
tinct  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  through  which  the  light  is  ad* 
mitted  is  smaller.  When  the  ray  on  which  the  experiment  is 
made  consists  of  undecomposed  or  common  light,  the  fringes  are 
only  three  in  number ;  but  with  a  ray  of  simple  light,  that  is,  a 
ray  which  contains  only  one  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  they 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  tbe  colour 
of  the  light  from  which  they  are  produced,  the  narrowest  being 
given  by  the  violet  ray,  and  the  largest  by  the  red.  The  Newto- 
nian explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  when  the  rays  pass 
so  near  the  interposed  body  as  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
action  of  its  molecules,  an  inflexion,  that  is,  a  partial  reflexion  or 
refraction  takes  place,  by  which  the  light  is  decomposed,  «nd  tktt 
coloured  streaks  appear  both  within  and  without. the  shadow. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  fringes  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  density  or  form  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  ray, 
and  are  only  affected  by  the  dimensions  of  the  space  within  which 
they  are  intercepted,  or  that  of  the  hole  through  which  tbe  ray  is 
introduced.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  production  of  the 
colour  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  refringent  power  of  the 
body,  nor  with  any  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  whidi  its  mole* 
cul^  exercise  oa those  of  light;  for  such  forces  cannot  be  (con- 
ceived to  be  altogether  independent  of  its  density,  how  somU 
soevisr  the  surface  may  be  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  sublet  appears 
equally  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  Ae  action  of  mole* 
cujar  forces.  When  the  opaque  body  is  advanced  nearer  to  the 
luminous  point,  or  hole  through  which  the  light  is  admitted,  the 
fringes  which  border  the  shadow,  intercepted  on  the  screen  at  the 
same  distance  as  before,  become  greatly  enlarged  while  they  pre- 
serve their  proportional  distances.  Now  if  the  Kgfat  is  bent  frote 
its  rectilinear  path  by  a  repulsive  force  exercised  by  the  molecules 
of  the  body  by  which  it  passes,  the  enlargement  of  the  fringes  is 
a  phenomenon  which  ought  not  to  happen,  for  it  is  inconeeivaUe 
that  such  a  force  should  be  modified  by  the  distance  passed  over 
by  the  light  from  an  arbitrary  point  which  has  absolutely  no  coik 
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nexion  with  the  body  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  reside.  Dn 
Youog  showed  how  this  phenomenon  could  be  accounted  for 
on  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  by  supposing  the  rays  which  pass 
near  the  body  to  interfere  with  those  which  strike  against  it  and 
are  redected^  and  which,  by  that  reflexion,  have  lost  half  an  undu- 
lation. But  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  was 
given  by  Fresnel,  who  showed  the  supposition  of  reflexion  to  be 
superfluous,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  regard  the  opaaue 
body  as  an  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  waves  emanatmg 
from  the  luminous  point.  Having  computed  from  theory  the  path 
of  the  wave,  and  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  fringes, 
Fresnel  submitted  his  results  to  a  severe  experimental  test,  and 
found  the  most  perfect  conformity  to  subsist  between  theory  and 
experiment.  Thus  a  phenomenon  which  appeared  inexplicable, 
or  had  at  least  been  accounted  for  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
on  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  received  a  complete  e^^planation 
from  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  doctrine;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  one  theory  has  been  found 
to  apply  readily  to  facts  that  seemed  entirely  irreconcilable  to  the 
other. 

A  multitude  of  curious  co^isequences  follow  from  the  general 
principles  of  di£Fraction  established  by  Fresnel,  some  of  which 
have  been  developed  with  profound  analytical  skill  by  Poisson  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  subject  has  also 
been  prosecuted  to  a  great  length  in  an  experimental  point  of 
vieWy  particularly  by  Fraunhofer,  whose  optical  discoveries  form 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  second  number  of  this  journal.  The 
most  interesting  of  Fraunhofer's  discoveries  in  respect  of  theory  is 
that  of  the  dark  lines,  or  deficient  rays  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
spectrum,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  only  means  yet  known  of 
detecting  any  differences  in  the  constitution  of  light  emanating 
from  different  sources,  for  example  from  different  stars.  The 
detection  of  such  differences,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  in  no 
way  favourable  to  the  undulatory  hypothesis ;  for  when  light  is 
regarded  as  the  vibration  of  a  medium,  and  consequently  capable 
of  being  modified  only  by  the  elasticity  of  that  medium,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  differ  in  kindj  however  much  it  may  differ  in 
intensity,  from  whatever  source  the  primitive  impulse  may  be 
derived. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  closely  connected  with  the  above, 
and  of  great  interest  in  consequence  bf  its  relation  to  the  perma- 
nent colours  of  bodies,  is  formed  by  the  beautiful  streaks  or  rings 
of  coloured  light  exhibited  by  very  thin  substances,  as  plates  of 
mica^  soap-bubbles,  or  a  film  of  air  included  between  two 
plates  of  glass  whose  surfaces  are  slightly  convex.     The  first 
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circumstance  which  strikes  us  as  remarkahle  with  regard  to  these 
colours  is^  that  whatever  substance  is  employed  for  their  produc- 
tion, they  continue  always  exactly  the  samCi  and  arranged  in  a 
similar  order,  from  the  least  thickness  where  they  are  most  vivid^ 
to  the  greatest  where  they  disappear.  The  only  difference  is  ia 
the  absolute  extent  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  colours  of  each 
ring,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  the  more 
or  less  rapid  degradation  of  the  colours.  Mr.  Herschel  has  de* 
voted  a  long  chapter  to  the  examination  of  this  subject,  with  a 
view  to  the  comparison  of  the  explanatory  powers  of  the  two 
theories.  Although  the  undulatory  hypothesis  has  been  applied 
to  the  different  phenomena  that  have  been  observed,  the  explana- 
tions are  not  by  any  means  free  from  obscurity  and  hypothetical 
assumptions  ;  nor  are  the  objections  brought  against  Uie  Newto- 
Dian  doctrine  of  a  kind  to  carry  with  them  conclusive  evidence 
against  it.  Yet  there  is  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
and  which  Fresnel  considers  as  a  crucial  instance  to  enable  us  to 
decide  between  the  rival  doctrines*  When  two  piecea  of  glass 
not  perfectly  flat  are  laid  on  one  another,  the  film  of  air  included 
between  them  gives  out  brilliant  colours,  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  red  glass,  appear  as  a  succession  of  bright  and  dark 
streaks.  Now  these  streaks  are  alike  explicable  on  the  priociplea 
of  both  theories,  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  according  to 
the  Newtonian  theory  the  spaces  between  the  bright  streaks  ought 
to  be  half  bright ;  whereas,  according  to  the  theory  of  Huygbena, 
they  ougnt  to  be  perfectly  black.  An  appeal  to  experience  ought 
therefore  to  be  decisive  of  the  question;  and  Fresnel  aflirms 
that  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  perfectly  conformable 
with  the  consequences  of  the  undulatory  theory,  and  consequently 
fatal  to  that  of  emission* 

The  Ust  part  of  Mr.  Herschel's  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  sob* 
ject  of  double  refraction,  or  that  singular  property  which  most 
crystallized  bodies  possess  of  separating  the  rays  of  light  which 
enter  their  sur&ces  into  two  parcels,  each  of  which  pursues  its 
peculiar  path  in  the  interior  of  the  crystal.    This  property  was 
first  noticed  by  Bartholin.    Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed great  attention  on  it,  at  least  he  did  not  attempt  to  explaia 
it  on  the  principles  of  his  own  theory,  although  the  phenoBiena 
accompanying  it  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant of  all  that  come  within  the  range  of  this  department  of  physics. 
He,  however,  made  the  remark  that  a  ray  of  light,  after  haviag 
undergone  an  extraordinary  refraction,  acquires  sideSf  or  distinct 
relations  to  surrounding  space — an  idea  which  has  since  been 
expanded  into  the  theory  of  the  Polarization  of  Light,  which  of 
late  years  has  occupied  so  mu^  attention,  and  been  the  occasion 
of  so  many  interesting  experiments.    The  Newtonian  tbeoi;  does 
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not  readily  leud  itself  to  this  claas  pf  pheuomraa ;  yet  by  meaoa 
of  certain  arbitrary  hypotheses,  which  have  sometimes  been  too 
confidently  put  forward  as  laws  of  nature,  the  supporters  of  that 
theory  have  succeeded  in  framing  analytical  formulae  which  eax* 
brace  the  greater  part  of  the  facts.     Huyghens,  who  studied  the 
phenomena  with  great  care  as  they  are  exhibited  by  Iceland 
crystal  or  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  was  singularly  forta<* 
nate  in  the  explanation  by  which  he  connected  them  with  his  own 
system.     In  free  space  the  luminous  waves  are  propagated  in 
spherical  superficies,  and  the  velocity  of  light  is  consequently  the 
same  in  all  directions ;  but  in  the  interior  of  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal,  Huyghens  supposed  the  waves  to  assume  a  apheroidal 
form,  in  consequence  of  which  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  directions ;  and  by  means  of  this  simple  modi- 
fication of  the  general  theory,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  phenomena  with  accuracy,  but  also  to  compute  with 
precision  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary  ray.    This  hypothesis 
has  been  found  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  numerous  and 
comprehensive  classes  of  phenomena  since  discovered,  and  has 
consequently  received  so  great  a  degree  of  probability,  that  we 
shall  offer  no  apology  for  entering  more  fully  into  its  development* 
In  the  undulatory  system  the  theory  of  double  refraction  is 
founded  on  two  postulates,  one  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the 
luminous  vibrations  are  propagated  through  the  elastic  medium, 
and  the  other  the  mode  in  which  the  elasticity  is  developed  in  the 
Ulterior  of  the  refracting  crystal.    The  first  of  these  assumes  thst 
the  vibrations  do  not  take  place  longitudinally,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  visual  ray,  but  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  it ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  blow  is  given  to  a  cord  tightly  stretched, 
the  motion  is  communicated  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  lengthy 
while  the  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  it.     In  this  respect  the 
vibrations  of  the  elastic  ether  differ  from  those  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  propagation  of  sound,  for  in  this  latter  case  the  particles  of 
the  agitated  air  move  backwards  and  forward  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  sound  proceeds.     The  idea  of  transverse  vibrations 
occurred  to  Dr.  Young  in  attempting  to  connect  with  the  theory 
of  undulations  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Brewster  on  bi-axial 
crystals,  and  was  published  by  him  before  it  had  been  suggested 
by  any  other  writer.    Fresnel,  however,  states,  that  he-  had  pre- 
viously arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from  other  facts.    It  seems 
at  variance  with  the  notions  generally  entertained  respecting  the 
conmiunication  of  motion  in  elastic  media;  but  the  laws  and 
niode  of  that  communication  are  still  among  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  mechanical  science,  and  the  conclusion  ought  not  to  be 
rejected,  if  it  is  either  indicated  by  the  facts  or  forms  an  accurate 
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expression  of  the  phenomena.    Fresnel^  indeed,  attempts  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  interference  of 
waves,  or  rather  that  the  law  of  interference  depends  solely  on  the 
nature  of  the  vibration ;  and  grounds  his  demonstration  on  the 
observed  fact,  that  two  pencils  of  light,  polarized  according  to 
rectangular  planes,  that  is  to  say,  of  which  the  vibrations  are  all 
at  right  angles  to  two  rectangular  planes^  exercise  no  influence  on 
each  other  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  the  rays  of 
ordinary  light  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  interference ;  but  when 
the   planes  of  polarization  are  not  at  right  angles,  but  a  little 
inclined  to  each  other,  then  the  coloured  light  produced  by  the 
interference  of  the  waves  begins  to  appear,  and  becomes  more 
distinct  as  the  planes  are  more  approximated  to  each  other. 
Now  as  the  two  pencils  are  never  observed  to  interfere  so  long 
as  their  planes  of  polarization  are  at  right  angles,  but  always  to 
produce  when  united  the  same  intensity  of  light,  whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  the  routes  they  have  traversed,  it  follows 
that  the  extraordinary  rays  are  propagated  by  transverse  vibrations ; 
and  this  fact  being  established,  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  living  forces  makes  it  necessary  that  the  ordinary  rays  be  pro- 
.pagated  in  the  same  manner,  consequently  there  are  no  vibrations 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  wave,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

The  second  hypothesis  on  which  the  doctrine  of  double  refrac- 
tion is  founded,  is,  that  when  a  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  the 
molecules  of  the  ethereal  medium,  the  elasticity  is  unequally  de- 
veloped in  the  interior  of  the  refracting  crystal.     In  bodies  not 
crystallized,  and  in  free  space,  the  elasticity  is  developed  equally 
in  all  directions,  and  the  length  of  the  undulation  being  iu  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity,  the  surface  of 
the  luminous  wave  is  spherical,  and  light  advances  in  all  directions 
with  the  same  velocity ;   but  in  the  case  of  an  unequal  develop- 
ment of  elasticity  the  wave  loses  its  spherical  form,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  spheroid,  or  ellipsoid,  according  as  the  crystal  has  one 
or  two  optical  axes.    This  being  admitted,  the  general  laws  of 
double  refraction  are  represented  by  a  very  simple  construction. 
I^t  us  suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  enter  a  crystal  m  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  a  pomt  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  for  the  centre  of  an 
ellipsoid :   the  ellipsoid  will  be  determined  when  we  know  the 
proportions  of  the  lengths  of  the  three  axes,  and  their  situation  in 
respect  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal.    Now  the  relation  of  the  axes 
must  be  determined  by  experiment;    they  are  respectively  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  in 
the  same  direction,  and  consequently  tlie  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  is 
properly  termed  the  surface  of  elasticity     With  regard  to   the 
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situation  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid^  two  of  them  are  situated  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  axes  of  the  crystal,  and  bisect  the  one  the 
acute,  and  the  other  the  obtuse  angle  which  these  axes  make  widi 
each  other;  and  the  third  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
two  first.  Let  us  next  conceive  the  ellipsoid  thus  determined  to 
be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  centre  and  perpendicular  to 
the  luminous  ray;  the  section  will  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  semi^ 
transverse  and  semi-conjugate  axes  will  represent  respectively  the 
velocities  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray.  The  introduc* 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid  is  of  great  importance  to  the  theory,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  a  geometrical  surface  easily  calculated,  at 
every  point  of  which  the  luminous  wave,  setting  out  from  the 
central  point,  arrives  at  the  same  instant. 

Although  the  hypothesis  of  a  medium  in  which  the  elasticity 
is  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  is  at  variance  with  all 
our  received  notions  of  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  yet  analo* 
gies  are  not  wanting  to  render  it  probable.  It  has  been  found  by 
M.  Savart,  in  his  recent  experiments  relative  to  the  propagation 
of  sound,  that  the  elastic  force  with  which  crystallized  substances 
resist  compression  is  greater  in  certain  directions  than  in  others ; 
and  Professor  Mitscherlich  has  also  lately  discovered  that  a  similar 
property  holds  true  with  regard  to  their  dilatation  by  heat.  Though 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  phenomena  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood,  they  leave  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ethereal  fluid  which 
conveys  light  is  modified  in  the  interior  of  certain  substances  by 
their  internal  structure. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  remark  made  by  Newton,  that  the 
ray  which  undergoes  the  extraordinary  refraction  has  its  opposite 
sides  affected  by  some  virtue  like  magnetism,  which  gives  them 
a  distinct  relation  to  opposite  sides  of  space.     When  a  ray  of 
light,  having  acquired  this  modification,  is  made  to  fall  on  a  plane 
reflecting  surface  under  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  it  escapes 
reflection  altogether.     Now,  since  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light 
some  portion  is  always  reflected,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  inci«> 
dence,  it  follows  that  all  the  molecules  which  compose  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  must  turn  their  similar  poles,  or  homologous  sides, 
towards  the  reflectbg  surface,  or  have  their  axes  all  arranged  in 
the  same  direction.     From  this  circumstance  Malus  gave  the 
phenomenon  the  name  of  polarization,  the  effect  being  analogous 
to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  magnet  on  a  series  of 
magnetic  needles,  namely,  that  of  arranging  their  axes  all  in  parallel 
lines.      Malus   accidentally  discovered  that  the   same   parallel 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  takes  place  when  light  is  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies  at  certain  angles  which 
are  different  for  different  substances.     In  glass  the  polarization  is 
complete  when  the   ray  makes   with   the  surface  an   angle  of 
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S5^  «5'.  This  discovery  of  Malus  opened  up  a  new  field  of  inte- 
resting  research,  which  has  been  industriously  explored  by 
Brewster,  Biot,  Arago,  Fresnel,  and  other  experimenters,  with 
such  success,  that  the  results  of  their  researches  must  henceforth 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  every  systematic  treatise  of  light. 
The  mechanical  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  according  to 
the  Newtonian  theory,  is  suggested  by  the  term  employed  to 
designate  them.  The  molecular  forces  of  die  crystal  acting  on 
the  luminous  molecules,  cause  them  to  turn  round  their  centres 
of  gravity  till  their  axes  assume  certain  determinate  positions, 
after  which  they  remain  at  rest.  This  is  the  ordinary  case;  there 
are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  luminous  molecules  in 
traversing  the  crystal  assume  no  fixed  position,  but  oscillate  about 
their  centres  of  gravity  in  regular  periods,  the  length  of  which 
may  be  calculated.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  they  turn 
with  a  motion  of  continuous  rotation.  It  is  in  the  explanation  of 
these  peculiarities  the  system  of  emission  has  encountered  great 
and  hitherto  unconquered  difficulties.  Fresnel  displayed  consum- 
mate address  in  deducing  the  principal  phenomena  of  polarization 
from  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  hypothesis.  According  to 
this  philosopher  polarized  light  is  that  of  which  the  vibrations 
remain  constantly  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  whicb  is  the 
plane  of  polarization  ;  while  the  ordinary  or  direct  light  consists 
m  the  reunion  and  rapid  succession  of  an  infinity  of  waves  pola- 
rized in  all  directions.  The  act  of  polarization  is  thus  made  to 
consist  in  the  decomposition  of  all  these  little  oscillations,  whose 
directions  are  variable,  into  two  fixed  directions  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  two  systems  of  waves, 
either  by  the  effect  of  reflection,  or  that  of  double  refiaction.* 

Enough  has  perhaps  now  been  said  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
general  notion  of  the  mechanical  reasoning  by  which  the  rival 
theories  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  light.  On  a  cur- 
sory view  it  must  appear  singular  that  two  hypotheses,  founded  on 
assumptions  so  essentially  different,  should  concur  in  giving  the 
means  of  deducing  analytically  from  their  fundamental  principles 
so  ^reat  a  number  of  facts  with  equal  precision  and  almost  eqnal 
facility ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  which  guide  the 
propagation  of  light  are  truths  made  known  by  observation,  and 
not  dependent  on  any  physical  hypothesis.  Let  the  connecting 
cause  of  the  phenomena  be  what  it  may,  if  the  system  we  adopt 
includes  them  all,  it  will  always  give  us  the  means  of  deducing 
the  mathematical  laws  to  which  the  phenomena  are  subject.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  balance  the  probabilities  of  the  two  theories, 
we  have  only  to  consider  which  affords  the  simplest  mean^  of 
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gronping  together  and  representing  the  phenomemi }  and|  pro«^ 
vided  we  reason  accurately  from  the  facts,  the  consequences  we 
deduce  must  necessarily  be  elements  of  every  possible  system^ 
So  far  as  the  corpuscular  doctrine  is  available  ror  the  purposes  of 
deductive  explanation,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  theory.     It  supposes  the  action  of  a  force  with  which  w« 
are  in  some  measure  ^miliar.     We  are  accustomed  to  eontem*' 
plate  the  effects  of  attraction  in  the  grand  phenomena  of  astro* 
nomy ;  we  perceive  them  at  every  instant  in  the  downward  tendency 
of  all  heavy  bodies ;  and  though  they  disappear  among  the  small 
bodies  of  nature,  they  are  re-produced  in  the  phenomena  of  elee- 
tricity,  magnetism,  capillary  attraction,  and  various  chemical  ac- 
tions, where  they  can  be  not  only  distinctly  traced,  but  reduced  to 
formulse,  and  submitted  to  accurate  calculation.    The  undulatory 
hypothesis  is  not  seized  by  the  mind  with  the  same  facility;  yet 
it  possesses  some  of  the  least  equivocal  characters  of  philoso- 
phical truth.    Not  only  are  new  phenomena  found  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  its  principles,  but  the  consequences  analytically 
deduced  from  those  principles,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  expe<« 
riment,  have  been  uniformly  confirmed ;  and  this  not  in  a  small 
number  of  particular  cases,  or  where  the  consequences  were  so 
obvious  as  that  they  might  have  been  foreseen,  but  in  numerous 
instances,  and  where  a  train  of  reasoning  has  been  employed  so 
long  and  intricate  that  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  divined  the 
result.     Hence  the  hypothesis  begins  to  be  generally  adopted  by 
philosophers,  or  at  least  by  those  among  them  who  are  the  most 
capable  of  appreciating  the  force  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is 
founded.    That  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  physical  truth  it 
would  be  too  bold  to  assert;  that  it  even  embraces  all  the  phe^ 
nonaena  cannot  yet  be  affirmed ;  and  subsequent  observations  alone 
can  determine  what  we  are  to  reject  or  admit  concerning  longitu- 
dinal, transversal,  and  circular;  ordinary,  and  polarized  vibrations. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  theory  has  been  demonstrated : 
and  as  the  explanations  and  mathematical  deductions  founded  on 
the  one  can  be  translated  with  more  or  less  facility  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other,  it  is  not  among  the  ordinary  phenomena  that 
we  need  seek  for  decisive  grounds  of  preference.    Till  fortunate 
observations  shall  have  produced  some  crucial  instance,  or  the 
force  of  accumulating  evidence  have  given  a  decided  preponder- 
ancy,  we  must  be  content  with  knowmg  that  light  is  propagated 
in  straight  lines,  though  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us.     Happily 
the    useful  properties  of  light  are  independent  of  any  physical 
hypothesis  respecting  its  propagation. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
propagation  of  light  by  undulations  should  be  much  less  acces- 
sible to  mathematical  analysis  than  that  of  the  propagation  of 
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beat|  with  which  it  has  m  many  respects  so  great  m  analogy,  and 
both  of  which,  iu  all  probability,  depend  on  the  vibrations  of  the 
same  elastic  ether.  The  cause  is  this : — in  the  case  of  light,  the 
primitive  state  of  the  luminous  vibration,  and  all  the  modifications 
It  suffers  in  consequence  of  encountering  obstacles,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  whereas  heat  is  considered  as  resulting  from 
the  concourse  of  all  the  vibrations  emanating  from  an  infinity  of 
different  points,  and  therefore  the  anomalies  of  its  vibrations 
disappear  in  consequence  of  their  fortuitous  opposition,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  calculated  but  the  general  effect— >the  propagation 
of  the  wave. 

From  the  brief  account  which  our  limits  have  permitted  us  to 
give  of  the  progress  of  the  science  of  li^ht,  it  will  easily  be 
gathered  that  the  undulatory  theory  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
form  and  expansion  to  the  labours  of  Young  and  Fresnel.  As 
givbg  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  views  and  discoveries  of  these 
two  philosophers,  Mr.  Herschel's  Essay  is  a  production  of  very 
great  merit.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  regard  it  as  the 
mere  statement  of  a  theory  already  advanced  to  maturity*  Mr. 
Herschel  has  himself  largely  contributed  both  to  the  store  of  ex- 
perimental facts,  and  the  mathematical  investigations  by  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  theory,  and  shown  to  be  necessary 
conseauences  of  its  principles.  The  f>resent  work  is  stamped 
with  the  characters  of  originality  and  genius,  and  could  have  been 
executed  only  by  one  who  was  himself  not  only  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  he  describes,  and  the  delicate 
experiments  by  which  they  are  exhibited,  but  also  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  resources  of  that  sublime  geometry  which  seizes  a 
few  general  laws  to  deduce  from  them  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  In  many  places  it  bears  the  marks  of  baste,  and 
wants  the  polish  and  condensation  which  belongs  to  a  carefully 
revised  production;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  exhibiting  a  full  and 
accurate  view  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  physical 
science,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  best 
treatises  of  applied  mathematics  which  have  yet  appeared  in  any 
language. 

The  translation  is  well  and  creditably  executed,  and  in  poini  of 
typographical  accuracy  considerably  superior  to  the  original* 
The  formulas  and  calculations  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  have 
been  for  the  greater  part  y^rified  by  M.  Verhulst;  and  some  cor- 
rections, supplied  to  the  translators  by  Mr.  Herschel  himself^  add 
to  its  value.  We  ought  to  mention  that  the  translation  of  the  last 
part  of  the  treatise,  comprehending  the  subjects  of  polarization  and 
double  refraction,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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Akt.  lL~Histoire  de  la  RfgenSratian  de  T  Egypfe;  Lettres 
Rentes  du  Caire  i  M.  le  Comte  Akxandre  de  Laborde,  Membre 
de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes.  Par  Jules  Plaiiat,  ancien  officier 
de  Tartillerie  de  la  Uarde  Iinp6riale|  et  chef  d'  ^tat-major 
au  service  du  Viceroi  d'Egypte.    8vo.    Paris.   1830. 

This  is  the  most  recent  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  account 
we  have  seen  of  the  present  condition  of  Egypt,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  celebrated  ruler,  Mehemed  Ali.  The  author  is, 
or  rather  was,  an  intelligent,  laborious,  and,  above  all,  an  honest- 
minded  French  officer  of  artillery,  who,  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  La  Fere,  entered  the  Imperial  Guard  as  an 
officer,  made  some  campaigns,  was  present  at  the  funerals  of 
Waterloo,  as  the  editor  quaintly  styles  that  memorable  defeat, 
and  subsequently  left  the  service,  like  many  more,  from  a  feeling 
of  disappomtment  and  wounded  national  pride*  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  to  foreign  countries  where  he  might  seek  his  fortune, 
and  the  then  growing  reputation  of  Mehemed  Ali  decided  his 
choice.  He  went  to  Egypt,  was  recommended  to  the  Pacha  by 
the  French  consul,  M.  Drovetti,  and  taken  into  his  service  as 
Director  of  the  Staff  Corps,  and  Chief  Instructor  of  the  Military 
College  which  was  then  being  formed.  M.  Planat  remained 
in  Egypt  five  years,  till  1828,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  France  for  a  short  time,  to  see  his  friends  and  renovate  his 
European  ideas,  with  the  view  of  returning  to  Egypt  with  new 
information  which  might  be  useful  to  his  adopted  country.  A 
sudden  illness,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  the  very 
prime  of  life;  and  his  letters,  written  with  all  the  frankness 
of  friendly  correspondence  to  Count  de  Laborde,  have  now  been 
published  in  their  original  state.  We  like  them  all  the  better  for 
this,  notwithstanding  a  certain  want  of  arrangement,  owing  to  the 
writer  having  treated  of  subjects  as  they  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment,  without  any  regard  to  priority  of  dates.  The  confu- 
sion arising  from  this  deficiency  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to 
remove,  so  as  to  render  the  history  of  Mehemed  Ali*s  adminis- 
tration intelligible  to  our  readers.  In  the  work,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  account  of  the  reforms  effected  in  that  country  is  intermixed 
with  other  matters,  such  as  the  wars  against  the  Wahabees,  the 
Nubians,  and  the  Greeks,  so  as  to  perplex  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

The  establishment  of  the  Nizam  jedid  or  regularly  organized 
force,  by  Sultan  Selim,  which  cost  that  monarch  his  life,  had 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  many  an  intelligent  Turk, 
and  among  others  on  that  of  Mehemed  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt. 
The  recollection  of  the  French  and  English  armies,  and  their 
campaigns  in  that  country,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
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people,  and  Mebemed  understood  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  discipline  and  tactics  against  hordes  of  irregular  Asiatics. 
Mehemed  had  been  successful ,  more  through  artifice  tfaan  force, 
in  ridding  himself  of  the  Mamelukes ;  he  was  now  the  peaceful 
possessor  of  Egypt,  but  he  knew  that  the  Porte  watched  him  with 
a  jealous  eye.  The  latter  had,  by  a  stroke  of  its  wonted  policy,, 
commissioned  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Hedjaz  against  the 
heretical  Wahabees,  who  had  profaned  the  sanctuaries  of  Mekka 
and  Medina.  Mehemed  Ali  accepted  the  commission,  and  re- 
took the  holy  cities ;  but  after  this  the  war  lingered  on  in  the  old 
Ottoman  style,  year  after  year,  without  any  definitive  success, 
until  at  last  Tousoun  Pacha,  Mehemed's  son^  who  commanded 
the  army  in  Arabia,  concluded  a  kind  of  truce  with  the  Wahabee 
chieftain,  Abdalla  Saoud,  during  which  both  parties  prepared 
themselves  for  a  fresh  struggle.  It  was  about  this  time^  July, 
181.5,  that  Mehemed  Ali  issued  new  regulations  for  the  army, 
and  enjoined  the  troops  of  Ismayl  Pacha,  his  other  son,  to  exer- 
cise after  the  European  manner.  The  soldiers  murmured,  and 
called  him  Pacha  of  the  Giaours,  and  the  officers  not  being 
better  disposed  towards  their  new  duties,  a  mutiny  ensued. 
Mehemed,  attended  by  Abdim  Bey,  took  shelter  in  the  citadel. 
Cairo  was  the  scene  of  anarchy  and  plunder ;  and  although  the 
Viceroy  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  obnoxious  regulations  should  be  abandoned.  Tou- 
soun Pacha  having  just  then  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  sud- 
denly of  the  plague,  Mehemed  prepared  a  fresh  expedition  into 
Hedjaz,  in  September,  18 16,  which  he  entrusted  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  whom  M.  Planat  styles  his  adoptive  son.  The  Albanian 
troops,  who  had,  as  usual,  stood  promment  in  the  recent  mutiny^ 
formed  part  of  the  force  sent  to  Arabia  on  this  occasion.  Ibrahim 
carried  on  the  war  with  spirit,  though  with  great  loss,  until  1818, 
when  he  penetrated  to  Derayeh,  the  strong  hold  of  the  Wahabees, 
and  took  prisoner  Abdalla  Saoud,  who  was  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  was  barbarously  put  to  death.  Ibrahim  afterwards 
returned  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  protect 
Mekka,  Medina  and  Djedda. 

Mehemed  Ali  now  bethought  himself  of  another  expedition 
into  Sennaar,  where  gold  mines  were  reported  to  exist,  and  in 
which  he  might  employ  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  irregular 
troops,  who  he  saw  would  always  be  an  obstacle  to  his  favorite 
plan  of  the  Nizam.  The  army  for  Sennaar  left  Cairo  in  June, 
1820,  under  the  command  of  Ismayl  Pacha.  It  consisted  of 
about  4000  men,  Turks  and  Arabs.  They  overran  Dongola, 
met  with  a  spirited  opposition  from  the  Sheygya  Arabs,  and  al 
last  penetrated  into  the  country  of  Sennaar.  M.  CaiUaud 
accompanied  this  expedition,  and  his  narrative  has  been  given  in 
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No.  IV.  of  this  Journal,*  as  well  as  an  acconnt  of  tbe  disastrous 
events  which  followed,  naniely,  the  destruction  of  Ismayl  Pacha 
and  his  suite,  who  were  burnt  to  death  by  the  Arabs  of  Shendy. 
At  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  the  Defterdar  Bey,  who  had 
arrived  from  Egypt  with  reinforcements,  and  was  then  occupied 
in  the  conquest  of  Kordofan,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Darfoor,  hastened  down  to  Sennaar  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  after  takmg  a  dreadful  revenge  for  the  death  of  Ismayl, 
he  established  himself  by  terror  in  the  new  conquests,  where  he 
remained  till  the  year  1824,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  formed  in  Egypt  in  the  meantime.  After 
the  departure  of  the  last  body  of  irregulars  under  the  Defterdar, 
Mehemed  Ali  ordered  the  formation  of  a  camp  for  the  instruction 
of  the  officers  whom  he  destined  for  the  command  of  the  new 
levies.  He  began  by  sending  his  own  Mamelukes  or  body  guards 
and  attendants,  and  those  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  state. 
He  engaged  as  instructor  Colonel  Seve,  formerly  aide-de-camp 
to  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  M. 
Drovetti,  the  French  Consul  General.  The  camp  was  finally 
established  at  Assouan,  on  the  furthest  limits  of  Upper  Egypt. 
That  position  was  chosen  in  order  to  suit  the  constitutions  of  the 
blacks,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  army  of  Sennaar, 
and  who  were  now  formed  into  regular  battalions.  To  these 
were  added,  gradually,  a  number  of  fellahs  or  Egyptian  Arabs, 
who  either  enlisted  voluntarily,  or  were  levied  by  the  cachefs  or 
chiefs  of  villages.  A  body  of  4000  men  was  thus  soon  col- 
lected. Colonel  Seve  was  assisted  by  several  other  French 
officers,  who  acted  under  his  direction.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  with  the  Turks  or  Mamelukes.  Accustomed  to  a  life  of 
indolence  and  ease,  these  proud  Osmanlees — seeing  themselves 
obliged  to  give  up  their  sumptuous  dresses  and  their  fine  horses, 
to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  Cairo,  and  to  undergo  hours  of 
drilling  on  the  sand  in  a  sequestered  corner  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert — murmured  loudly,  swore  at  the  Christians,  and  threw 
down  their  heavy  muskets.  Seve  swore  at  them  some  big 
French  oaths  in  return.  The  Turks  soon  learned  to  repeat  hii 
oaths,  without  understanding  their  meaning ;  they  laughed,  and 
by  degrees  cast  off  their  sulkiness. 

Seve  went  through  his  difficult  task  with  ^reat  judgment  and 

Cerseverance.  He  studied  the  different  dispositions  of  his  pupils; 
e  talked  to  them  in  broken  Turkish,  laughed  at  their  rich  saddles 
and  bridles,  and  told  them  how  a  handful  of  French  infantry  had 
defeated  their  numerous  and  brilliant  Mameluke  cavalry.  With 
the  more  refractory  he  was  strict  and  severe,  knowing  he  was 

•  Page  465— «r4. 
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supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy.  Once,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  platoon  firing,  a  ball  whistled  past  his  ear.  Without 
noticing  this,  **  You  are  a  set  of  awkward  fellows,"  cried  he — 
**  prime  and  load  again — present — fire ! "  No  ball  ivas  heard  to 
whistle  this  time.  This  trait  of  coolness  and  self-command  won 
him  those  proud  hearts.  They  became  more  familiar,  courted 
his  company,  and  by  degrees  forgot  their  prejudices.  Several  of 
his  grown-up  pupils  became  really  attached  to  him. 

A  French  medical  oflScer,  Mr.  Dussap^  set  up  a  military 
hospital.  Another  Frenchman  organized  the  arsenal  at  Cairo, 
established  a  foundry  for  cannon,  an  armoury  and  other  acces- 
saries.   Saltpetre  pits  and  gunpowder  mills  were  also  formed. 

The  camp  of  instruction  was  now  removed  northwards,  nearer 
Cairo.  This  was  efi^ected  gradually,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
black  recruits,  who,  coming  from  a  latitude  of  1 1  or  12^,  would 
have  felt  the  climate  of  Middle  Egypt  too  cold  for  them.  In 
1823  the  camp  was  established  at  Nekheli^  near  Syout,  It  was 
there  that  our  author,  lately  arrived  from  France,  saw  Colonel 
Seve.  He  met  there  also  the  minister  at  war,  Mohammed  Bey, 
an  intelligent  old  man.  The  latter  questioned  him  about  the 
news  of  Europe,  and  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  He  seemed,  however,  to 
take  but  a  very  faint  interest  in  all  this.  A  Turk  cannot  under- 
stand the  object  of  an  invasion  without  the  intention  of  per- 
manent conquest.  As  for  Seve,  *^  he  lived  entirely  after  the 
oriental  fashion ;  kept  three  women,  natives  of  Abyssmia,  by  one 
of  whom  he  had  chddren ;  had  fine  horses,  numerous  domestics, 
and  kept  open  table.  He  thus  spent  all  the  handsome  salary  the 
Viceroy  allowed  him."— p.  34. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  although  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
was  undergoing  his  exercise  like  the  rest,  acquiring  the  theory 
of  field  manoeuvres,  and  giving  to  all  the  example  of  discipline 
and  subordination.  The  character  of  this  chief  is  described  to 
be  stem  and  impetuous,  though  easily  appeased,  brave  and  per- 
severing, regardless  of  obstacles,  and  not  without  occasional  sparks 
of  generosity  and  high-mindedness.  Short  and  thickset,  his  ap* 
pearance  has  nothing  agreeable;  he  looks  a  hardy  and  rude  soldier. 

At  the  end  of  18£3  the  new  Egyptian  army  already  consisted 
of  six  regiments  of  five  battalions,  at  800  men  for  each  battalion. 
The  organization  of  the  battalions  was  modelled  after  that  of  the 
French  army.  The  regiments  were  numbered,  and  received 
their  colours  of  white  silk,  with  verses  of  the  Koran  in  gold,  and 
the  cypher  of  Mehemed  Ali.  The  soldiers  wore  jackets  of  red 
stuiF,  with  trousers  very  full  as  far  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  then 
fitting  close  down  to  the  ankle ;  a  leather  strap  round  the  waist, 
and  a  cap  instead  of  the  turban.    The  arms  and  accoutrements 
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were  of  French  manufacture.  About  the  same  time  the  firat 
field  manoeuvres  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy,  of 
the  French  and  English  Consul-Generals,  and  of  other  strangers. 
Colonel  Seve  had  laid  down  the  plan  and  order  of  the  manoBuvres^ 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha  commanded  the  execution,  which  went  off  to 
the  general  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  Viceroy, 
who  received  the  compliments  of  his  European  guests. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  trying  this  newly  created  army, 
which  had  cost  so  much  pains,  and  see  how  it  would  behave  in 
actual  service.  On  the  5th  January,  1824,  the  first  regiment, 
4000  strong,  marched  from  the  camp  on  the  route  to  Sennaar, 
to  relieve  the  irregulars  of  the  Defterdar.  These  troops  halted 
at  Assouan,  where  their  colonel,  Osman  Bey,  joined  them  at  the 
end  of  February.  Just  as  the  regiment  was  going  to  advance 
beyond  the  Cataracts,  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in 
their  rear.  A  sheik,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophet^ 
was  at  the  head  of  the  movement :  30,000  fellahs  or  peasants 
had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esn&,  giving  out  that 
Mehemed  Ali  was  dead,  and  from  £sni  to  Thebes  the  whole 
country  was  in  revolt.  Osman  Bey,  leaving  the  fifth  battalion  at 
Assouan,  marched  with  the  other  four  back  to  £sn& ;  but  the 
spirit  of  revolt  spread  among  his  men,  and  700  of  them  deserted. 
This  was  a  most  critical  moment,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  new 
institutions,  nay,  even  of  Egypt  itself,  depended.  Osman  Bey 
assembled  his  troops,  made  them  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
having  secured  his  position  at  Esnd  and  relieved  the  irregular 
cavalry  which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  insurgents,  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  Viceroy  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
Meantime  a  conspiracy  had  been  hatched  in  the  fifth  battalion^ 
left  at  Assouan,  the  object  of  which  was  to  murder  their  officers 
and  join  the  rebels,  it  was  discovered  in  time;  the  soldiers 
were  tunied  out  without  their  arms,  and,  being  questioned  by  the 
oflicers,  denounced  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  who  were  immediately 
confined.  The  battalion  then  returned  to  ito  duty,  and  even 
attacked  a  convoy  of  boats  manned  by  their  own  comrades,  who 
were  descending  the  Nile  to  join  the  rebels.  This  attack  took 
place  at  the  island  of  Philse ;  the  convoy  was  burnt,  and  most  of 
the  mutineers  lost  their  lives.  After  this,  the  fifth  battalion 
marched  back  to  Esn^,  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment. 
Meantime  the  Viceroy  had  sent  two  more  battalions  from  the 
camp,  to  attack  the  insurgents,  while  Osman  Bey  and  the  cavalry 
were  fighting  them  on  the  other  side.  The  peasants  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  regulars;  7000  of  them  remained  on  the  field, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  Viceroy 
had  given  orders  to  execute,  without  appeal,  all  soldiers  found 
«noDg  the  rebels:  iorty.five  of  them  were  shot  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Nile.  Order  being  restored,  the  firet  regiment  resumed  its 
march  in  the  mouth  of  June  for  Sennaar. 

.  Osmen  Bey,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Don- 
gola«  and  from  thence,  in  Septemberi  at  Cartoom,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers,  where  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters and  built  barracks :  by  degrees  the  place  became  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  with  Abyssinia  mid  other  parts  of  the  interior. 
He  sent  two  battalions  into  Kordofan  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Darfoor.  The  Defterdar  being  thus  relieved,  he  returned  into 
£gypt  with  his  irregulars,  the  greater  part  of  whom  being  Alba- 
nians were  sent  off  to  the  island  of  Candia. 

Another  regiment,  the  second,  commanded  by  Mohamed  Bey, 
was  sent,  about  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar  errand,  into 
Hedjas*    They  embarked   at  Kosseir    for  Djedda.    Achmet, 
Pacha  of  Djedda,  under  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  of  Bgypt, 
joined  the  expedition  with  some  irregular  cavalry^  and  provisions 
for  forty  days.    The  army  marched  in  the  latter  end  of  1824,  and 
after  halting  a  fortnight  at  Mekka,  moved  forward  into  the  inte- 
rior, first  in  an  eastern  direction,  over  the  steep  Jibel  Cara  to 
Raifa,  which  is  represented  as  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  pro- 
visions.   The  line  of  march  then  inclined  to  the  south-east  until 
Ihey  came  in  another  fortnight  to  the  village  of  Bakra,  about  150 
leagues  from  Djedda.    From  thence  the  army  marched  direct 
•outlv  and  on  the  d5th  day's  march  from  Mekka,  they  first  spied 
out  the  Wahabees  crowning  the  hills  of  Macheit.    Their  number 
might  be  from  10  to  12,000.    The  Egyptian  army  consisted  of 
5,000  regular  infantry,  some  irregular  cavalry,  and  several  field- 
pieces.     It  seems  that  the  Wahabees  had  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  new  troope  from  the  Mekka  travellers  who  traded  with 
the  interior,  and  bad  watched  from  their  hiding-places  some  de- 
tachments of  the  advanced  guard.     Having  been  accustomed  in 
their  former  wars  with  the  Osmanlees  to  the  sight  of  a  superb  ca- 
valry, richly  dressed  and  caparisoned,  and  shining  with  arms  of 
every  sort,  they  conceived  but  a  poor  idea  of  these  humble  infan« 
Iry  soldiers,  marching  quietly  in  files,  dressed  in  coarse  red  stuff, 
and  \rith  a  long  nailj  as  they  called  it,  at  the  end  of  their  muskets. 
They  rushed  down,  therefore,  from  their  position,  thinking   of 
flurnninding  the  Egyptians,  who  poured  upon  them  a  well-di- 
rected fire  from  both  ranks.     Surprised  and  daunted  by  the  thick 
shower  of  balls  which  continued  to  fall  upon  them,  the  Wahabees 
ran  back  to  their  hills,  pursued  by  the  grenadiers  and  light  com- 
panies, who  hunted  them  through  their  fastnesses,  and  oblif^ed 
them  at  last  to  abandon  their  position  and  retire  precipitately 
into  the  interior  towards  Hedjili,  where  it  was  impossible  for  th^ 
Egyptians,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  bi^agei  to  attempt  to 
follow  them.    This  was  the  first  action  fought  by  the  EgypUaa 
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Numm,  or  regulars.  When  the  news  reached  Cairo,  Meliemad 
All  bounced  from  bis  divan  with  joy.  The  Colonel  Mohamed 
Bey,  behaved  gallantly  on  this  occasion ;  he  waS|  however,  assisted 
by  the  French  Captain  Daumergue,  one  of  the  instructors,  who 
oad  followed  the  expedition. 

The  Wahabees  now  learnt  better  to  appreciate  the  new  levies^ 

and  a  war  of  outposts  was  carried  on,  in  which  prisoners  being 

taken  on  both  sides,  the  two  artqies  became  better  acquainted 

with  each  other's  strength.^  Another  sharp  engagement  took 

place  at  Mehala,  about  two  days  journey  west  of  Macbeit,  where 

a  body  of  Wahabees  eqtrenciied  in  a  village  were  driven  out  of  it 

by  the  infantry,  and  might  h^ve  been  all  taken  had  the  cavalry 

^arged  in  time.    Mr.  Vigoureux,  another  French  instructor, 

repeatedly  urged  the  commanding  officer  to  execute  a  charge,  b«t 

in  vain*    The  Wahabees  lost,  however,  about  1,500  men  on  the 

field,  and  the  Egyptians  also  sustained  a  considerable  loss.    It  is 

recorded  in  honour  to  the  former,  that  their  chief  offered  a  double 

reward  to  those  of  his  men  who  should  bring  in  a  prisoner  alive, 

while  Achmet,  Pacha  of  Djedda,  in  the  old  Turkish  spirit,  gnve 

merely  a  pri<:e  for  each  head  brought  to  the  camp.     At  last  the 

Egyptian  army,  having  dispersed  the  Wahabees^  returned  towards 

the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  at  Koofoudah,  lat*  Iff** 

Thence  they  marched  again  to  the  south  along  the  sea-^coast  tm 

Hachache,  near  Cape  Djezan,  whence  they  struck  eastward  into 

Yemen,  and  at  last  returned  to  Djedda,  where  th#j  encamped, 

and  from  whence  the  regiment  retunied  to  Egypt,  being  reUeved 

by  the  ninth  regiment,  in  November,  I8^i6,  having. lost  in  two 

years  1400  men  upon  a  strength  of  4,B00,  partly  .by  the  enemy 

and  partly  by  disease.    The  regiment  was  well  received  by  the 

Viceroy,  who  bestowed  promotions  on  aU  the  ranks.    The  men 

received  a  silver  medal,  and   the  privilege  of  wearing  round 

their  heads   the  small   silk  shawl   striped  green   and    yellow, 

worn  by  the  Wahabees,  with  the  ends  hanging  out  from  beneath 

their  caps.    This  distinguishes  the  second  regiment  from  the  rest 

of  the  army.     Mehemed  Ali  entrusted  them  also  with  the  garri^ 

son  of  Cairo, ''  where/'  observes  our  author,  ^^  military  posts  am 

established,  and  guard-duty  is  performed  the  same  as  at  Paris. 

The  city  is  perfectly  safe  by  night  as  well  as  day.    Every  serjeant 

is  a  sort  of  petty  magistrate  in  police  matters,  and  performs  the 

duties  of  this  new  office  with  justice  tempered  with  mihkiess.'' 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to  observe  the  pro^ 
gress  of  Mehemed  Ali's  Egyptian  administration,  which  we  have 
lost  sight  of  awhile  in  order  to  follow  his  newly^created  troops 
into  distant  regions.  The  Porte  had  been  for  some  time  urging 
ihie  Viceroy  to  send  his  contingent  to  the  war  agunst  the  Greeka^ 
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and  Mebemed  Ali  felt  that  be  could  no  longer  elude  the  orders 
of  the  Sultan  consistently  with  his  professions  of  allegiance. 
In  the  spring  of  18£4»  he  ordered,  therefore!  his  four  remain* 
ing  regiments,  16,000  men  in  all,  to  prepare  for  embarkation, 
taking  care,  however,  to  direct  the  formation  of  three  more  regi* 
ments  out  of  the  depots  of  the  former  and  the  numerous  recrmts 
that  flocked  to  the  camp.  About  this  time  Colonel  Seve  for- 
mally embraced  Islamism,  and  assumed  the  name  and  title  of 
Solyman  Bey,  and  the  command  of  the  6th  regiment,  one  of 
those  destined  for  the  Morea,  As  this  occurrence  made  some 
sensation  at  the  time  in  Christian  Europe,  it  being  the  only  re- 
cent instance  of  a  Christian  officer  having  publicly  apostatised, 
we  shall  give  the  circumstances  of  the  case  from  the  narrative  of 
onr  author,  who  was  then  on  the  spot. 

Seve  had  completed  his  task :  an  army  of  24,000  men  was 
formed  chiefly  through  his  exertions.  The  Viceroy  had  assured 
him  of  his  protection  and  of  an  independence  for  life,  but  rank 
in  his  army  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  give  him  ;  he  could  not 
place  a  Christian  officer  in  command  over  Osmanlees.  He  had 
given  him  at  one  time  the  temporary  command  of  a  battalion  of 
blacks,  bat  it  was  under  the  plea  of  instructing  them,  and  even 
this  had  caused  strong  murmurs.  In  point  of  fact,  Seve  was  only 
a  talenrn  (instructor)  attached  to  the  army,  but  in  a  civil  capacity ; 
but  as  he  was  a  most  valuable  officer,  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  if  he  would  but  go  through  the  formality  of  becoming  a  Mus- 
sulman, he  should  immediately  be  made  a  Bey,  and  have  the 
actual  command  of  a  regiment  of  4,000  men,  with  handsome 
appointments,  and  a  new  career  would  thus  open  before  him. 
Seve  was  ambitious;  he  wa^  thirty-six  years  of  age;  fancying  he 
had  nothing  more  to  expect  in  Europe,  he  took  the  awful  and 
irretrievable  step:  in  June,  1824,  he  made  profession  of  Islamism, 
and  went  through  the  necessary  rites.  We  can  hardly  trust  our- 
selves with  any  reflections  on  this  painful  subject.  The  attempt 
at  an  apology  by  M.  Planat,  dictated,  we  doubt  not,  by  kind 
feelings  towards  a  countryman  and  brother  officer,  is  weak  indeed; 
it  reduces  itself  to  this — that  Seve  was  already  a  mere  nominal 
Christian,  one  of  that  numerous  class,  particularly  numerous  in 
his  i^e  and  country,  who  are  quile  indifferent  about  religious 
belief,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  easy  admission  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and,  M.  Planat  adds,  <<  of  a  future  life/'  But,  we 
would  ask,  what  can  be  the  object  of  a  future  life  unless  it  be 
to  award  us  punishment  or  reward  according  to  our  deserts? 
Our  indulgent  casuist  observes  that  **  religion  does  not  consist 
in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  an  outward  form  of  worship.''  But 
is  there  nothing  else  that  distinguishes  Christianity  from  Maho- 
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medanism  besides  rites  and  outward  forms  ?  Are  there  no  positive 
dogmas^  no  imperious  duties  which  draw  an  impassable  line 
between  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel  i  **  In  the  Koran/'  says  M. 
Planaty  "  we  find,  leaving  apart  the  Prophet^  however.  (!),  the 
same  God,  Creator,  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  just  and  merciful; 
therefore,  M.  Seve,  in  changmg  his  religious  practices,  did  not 
change  his  God."  Alas !  such  is  the  logic,  such  are  the  argor 
ments  which,  we  say  it  not  in  scorn  but  in  sorrow,  too  often  pass 
current  among  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  Egypt,  next  to  the 
Viceroy  himself,  is  the  Major  General  Osman  Bey  Noureddin. 
He  was  sent  in  early  youth  to  Europe  by  Mehemed  Ali,  to  finish 
his  education ;  he  spent  Several  years  in  France  and  Italy,  learned 
.  the  languages  of  those  countries,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  European  literature.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  translated 
into  Turkish  the  French  army  regulations  and  manuals  of  exer- 
cise and  manoeuvres,  which  were  adopted  by  the  new  troops. 
In  1821,  he  founded  the  elementary  school  of  arts  and  sciences 
of  Caser-el-ain,  at  Cairo,  where  about  600  boys,  Turks  and 
i\rabs,  under  18  years  of  age,  are  taught  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Italian,  drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  the  infantry  exer- 
cise. From  this  school  the  pupils  proceed  to  the  higher  schools, 
or  into  the  civil  administrations. 

In  May,  1825,  a  military  college  was  instituted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  officers  in  the  scientific  branches  of  their  profession.  A 
{eneral  staff  corps  was  appointed  at  the  same  time,  and  Osman 
^ey  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  with  the  rank  of  Major  General. 
Our  author,  M.  Plauat,  was  engaged  as  director,  or  chief  in- 
structor, in  the  college,  having  other  French  and  Italian  pro- 
fessors under  him.  The  students  were  taken  from  among  the 
colonels,  adjutants,  and  captains.  The  course  of  studies  con- 
sisted of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing,  the  French  language, 
the  theory  of  infantry  movements,  and  the  study  and  practice  of 
artillery,  fortifications,  topography,  and  ground  surveying.  The 
difficulties  at  first  were  considerable,  the  Turks  being  haughty  and 
unmanageable ;  as  the  technical  words  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Turkish  language,  Osman  Bey  composed  them  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic.  As  figure-drawing  was  repugnant  to  their 
religious  ideas,  Osman  Bey  used  a  stratagem ;  he  left  on  the 
school-table  a  volume  of  JLavater*s  Physiognomy ;  the  students 
looked  at  the  plates  and  wondered,  and  began  to  ask  questions 
like  boys,  such  as  why  this  head  had  only  one  eye?  Ihen  one 
of  them  was  made  to  stand  in  the  same  position,  &c.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  they  became  interested,  and  one  of  them  one  day  ven- 
tured to  draw  a  head ;  his  companions  feared  he  had  committed 
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himself  $  but  the  Major  General  praised  die  attempt;  die  rest 
imitated  the  exampley  and  a  regular  sdiool  of  drawing  was  at  last 
formed^  though  this  branch  of  initructioa  was  not  officially  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

The  camp  of  instruction,  with  the  college  and  staff,  was  now 
established  near  the  village  of  Kangfaa,  about  four  leagues  nortfi 
of  Cairo,  on  the  road  to  Syria,  mad  on  the  verge  of  Ste  desert. 
It  is  a  plain  t>f  a  firm  sandy  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  though  ex- 
posed to  the  kamsin,  or  hot  south  wind,  which  carries  with  it 
clouds  of  fine  dust.  A  depdt  (nakhUi)  was  also  formed,  as  a 
sort  of  preparatory  school  for  officers  of  infantry,  in  which  MO 
young  men  are  organiased  into  a  battalion,  and  hence  are  pro- 
moted to  commissions  in  the  regular  regiments  as  vacancies  occur. 

AH  these  establishments  and  their  accessaries  have  by  degrees 
given  rise  to  the  village  of  Dgiaad  Abad,  which  looks  like  a  little 
European  town  in  the  rear  of  the  camp.  There  are  pretty  houses 
with  gardens,  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  wells  supplied  from 
the  Nile  by  hydraulic  machines,  &c.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  left  of  the  camp,  near  the  village  of  Abu-sabel,  a  ]urge 
square  building  with  an  ample  court  in  the  middle  was  fixed  upon 
as  a  military  hospital.  Dr.  Clot,  a  French  physician,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department.  He  caused  the  old  ruinous 
building  to  be  pulled  down  and  another  built  with  the  materials. 
Each  side  of  the  square  contains  eight  dormitories,  or  wards,  with 
fofty  beds  each,  and  separated  by  wide  corridors  well  aired. 
The  building  has  no  upper  story,  and  the  floor  is  raised  four  feet 
above  the  ground,- which  is  very  dry.  In  the  middle  of  the  spa- 
cious court  are  the  dispensary,  the  baths,  the  kitchen,  and  a  school 
of  anatomy  and  dissecting  room.  This  last  was  a  great  stumblhig 
block  to  Mussulmans,  and  it  required  all  the  doctor's  perseverance^ 
in  which  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Mehemed  Ali,  to  carry 
the  point.  Religious  prejudices  were  strong  against  the  practice 
of  dissection,  and  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to  keep  it  concealed 
from  the  people,  every  pupil  binding  himself  by  an  oath  not  to 
divulge  its  secrets.  One  hundred  young  Arabs  who  had  received 
some  education  (the  Turks  look  down  upon  any  pursuit  which  is 
not  essentially  military)  were  admitted  as  students,  a  uniform  was 
given  them,  and  after  three  years'  practice  they  were  eligible  to 
the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeons  in  the  army.  The  records 
of  Arabian  literature  were  ransacked  to  demonstrate  that  medicine 
was  once  in  high  favonr  among  the  believers;  Abou  Sana,  whom 
we  call  commonly  Avicenna,  was  extolled  as  the  greatest  light  of 
the  science,  the  study  of  anatomy  was  shown  to  be  absolutely 
lieeessary  in  order  to  know  the  mechanism  of  the  human  Imme^ 
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and  at  kst  prejudice  was  overcome.  Lecturers  oa  pathology,  oil 
ebeniatrjTf  pharoiacy,  and  botany  were  appointed,  besides  which 
the  young  men  attended  at  the  beds  of  the  sicki  and  the  soi^ical 
operattoBfl.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  establishment  in  all 
^^pt,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  wonderful  novelty  in  a  Turkish 
country.  The  chief  physician  haa  about  1000  francs  per  month; 
the  assistants  and  professors,  all  Europeans,  have  about  300. 
Another  hospital  has  since  been  formed  at  Alexandria.  A  council 
of  health  is  established  at  Cairo,  composed  of  the  Viceroy's  pro- 
tomedieo,  the  chief  physician  of  Abu-zabe),  and  two  inspectors. 

A  commission  of  civil  engineers  for  the  superintendence  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Coste^ 
has  also  been  instituted,  with  6fty  pupils,  many  of  whom  have 
since  completed  their  instruction.  Some  of  these  have  completed 
a  cadastre,  or  new  division,  of  Egypt,  in  sixteen  departments, 
subdivided  into  districts  and  cantons,  after  the  French  model. 

We  must  now  pause,  and  give  a  general  glance  at  all  this 
creation  effected  by  one  roan  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years. 
Those  who  have  any  idea  of  what  Egypt  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,*  a  scene  of  anarchy,  civil  warfare  and 
barbarism,  a  country  distracted  between  a  lawless  militia  and  more 
lawless  Osmanlee  retainers  of  the  Porte;  those  who  know  what 
the  greater  part  of  the  vast  Ottoman  empire  is  even  to  this  daj, 
will  best  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  Mehemed  All's 
adminiatration.  The  regeneration  of  Egypt  is  far  more  complete 
than  that  which  has  been  brought  about  by  Sultan  Mahmood  lA 
European  Turkey,  as  the  protected  situation  of  the  former  country 
and  the  character  of  its  population  are  more  favourable  to  the 
attempt.  But  here  some  misgivings  force  themselves  upon  our 
minds.  Will  these  institutions  of  Mehemed  All  take  root  in  the 
soil,  or  will  they  end  with  the  now  nearly  spun-out  thread  of  his 
useful  life?  The  interest  we  take  in  Egyptian  affairs  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  solution  of  the  aboire  question,  for  if  the  whole 
structure  is  again  to  crumble  into  the  dust  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
chaos  of  old  Ottoman  misrule  to  resume  its  sway,  then  the  pageant 
is  not  worthy  of  arresting  our  attention.  Is  diere  any  tbing^  so 
radically  vicious  in  Mahomedan  society,  as  to  prevent  justice, 
prder,  humanity,  and  education  from  ever  growing  and  thriving  in 
it  i  Our  author  gives  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  points  out 
an  essential  defect  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  system.  There 
ate  two  castes,  or  rather  races,  in  Egypt,  the  Osmanlees  and  the 


*  All  Bey  Tiiited  Egypt  in  1807,  and  saw  Mcliemed  Ali;  and  lie  giv"  •  ditmal  m« 
eonnt  0f  the  sUte  of  the  countrji  the  insobordination  of  the  soidierjr»  and  the  veakoeM 
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Arabs^  or  Fellahs^  cultivators  of  the  soil;  the  former  are  the  mas- 
ters, they  constitute  the  government,  thej  furnish  the  officers,  civi) 
and  military;  the  latter  are  subjects,  little  better  than  slavtss. 
From  both  these  the  new  system  has  dangers  to  apprehend. 

"  The  Turks/'  says  M.  Planat,  *'  have  a  certain  outward  show  of 
politeness  mixed  with  dignity,  they  are  hospitable,  tolerant  and  good- 
humoured,  provided  you  do  not  talk  to  them  about  books  and  methods; 
grave  and  close  in  matters  of  business,  but  noisy  in  their  amusements 
and  extremely  capricious ;  you  must  either  do  and  talk  as  they  do,  or 
avoid  them.  Those  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age  without  having 
partaken  of  modern  information,  are  very  tenacious  of  their  opinions ; 
the  least  contradiction  irritates  them,  their  habit  of  commanding  slaves 
cannot  be  rooted  out  of  them;  they  are  not  however  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence, but  their  indolence,  and  eflfeminate  mode  of  living,  have  almost 
Incapacitated  them  for  mental  exertion.  The  demonstrations  they  have 
now  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  superior  science  of  Europeans, 
have  made  them  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  their  former  ignorant 
contempt  of  Christians ;  they  feel  that  all  their  boasting,  their  fine 
horses  and  trappings,  their  shining  Damascus  blades,  even  their  personal 
bravery,  for  brave  they  unquestionably  are  when  roused,  are  insufficient 
to  keep  their  ground  among  other  nations.  But  it  is  a  grievous  mortifi- 
cation at  forty  years  and  upwards  to  have  to  begin  a  new  life  full  of 
difficulty  and  labour,  to  submit  like  boys  to  a  severe  discipline,  to  give 
up  cherished  illusions,  to  renounce  the  incense  of  flattery,  and  cast  off 
habits  of  long-assumed,  and  till  now  unquestioned  superiority.  What ! 
submit  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  their  slaves !  Such  being 
the  pupils  we  had  to  form,  we  were  rejoiced  when,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
instruction,  in  which  a  certain  management  and  tact  were  required,  M^e 
found  some  of  them  enter,  as  it  were,  a  new  sphere  of  ideas,  anew  chord 
of  their  minds  had  been  struck,  they  felt  emulation,  they  b^;an  to  cooft 
the  instructors  and  the  books  they  had  before  loathed.  1  have  been  sai^ 
prised  at  times  at  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  and  at  the  zeal  of  applica- 
tion which  succeeded  their  former  apathy." — p.  70,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mass  of  the  subject  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Copts  in  the  cities,  are  of  Arab  descent,  faardj, 
laborious,  frugal  and  persevering,  quick  at  learning,  accuatomed 
for  ages  to  obey,  and  yet  disliking  the  Turks,  their  masters;  they 
have  been  easily  induced  to  submit  to  the  new  discipline,  and 
make  excellent  soldiers ;  they  are  brave,  agile,  careless  of  privacioosy 
marching  barefooted  if  necessary,  sleeping  on  the  ground ;  they 
have  easily  divested  themselves  of  old  prejudices,  which  widb 
them  are  not,  as  with  the  Turks,  united  with  the  enjoyments  of 
command  and  of  luxury.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Earopean 
officers,  they  exhibited  none  of  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  the 
Osmanlees.  "  The  difference  of  religion,"  says  M.  Planat, 
''  could  hardly  be  said  to  draw  a  line  between  us  and  Ihem. 
Why  then/'  adds  he,  *'  not  communicate  the  chief  impulse  of  the 
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reform  to  this  nation  i"  For  a  very  simple  reason^  we  would  ven- 
ture to  answer,  becauae  Mehemed  Ali,  his  friends  and  councillors, 
are  Osmanlees,  and  as  such  do  not  wish  to  expose  their  empire 
to  the  chances  of  a  revolution.  For  this  reason  no  Arab  officer  is 
raised  at  present  above  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  ''  Then/'  ob- 
serves M.  Planat, ''  the  system  of  regeneration  is  established  on  a 
false  base;"— not  more  so,  we  think,  than  any  other  plan  of  rege* 
fieration  begun  by  masters,  for  the  latter  cannot  be  expected  to  cut 
their  own  throats  in  order  to  please  theorists.  Peter  the  Great 
did  not  begin  by  emancipating  his  serfs  and  those  of  his  nobility; 
had  he  done  so  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Russian  reform. 
Our  author  afterwards  recollects  himself,  observing  ^'  that  the 
intention  of  the  Sovereign  must  be  to  effect  regeneration  by 
steps  and  gradations,  whilst  a  fusion  of  the  two  races  will  proba- 
bly take  place  in  the  mean  time;  these  Turks,"  adds  he, ''  seem 
to  feel  and  understand,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  which  in  Europe  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  secret  of  statesmanship."*  Were  Egypt 
to  be  effectually  detached  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the 
Osmanlees  not  recruited  from  the  Levant,  we  think  their  race 
would  become  extinct,  and  the  Arabs  would  effect  their  inde- 
pendence. We  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
marriages  of  the  Turks  in  Egypt  are  mostly  barren. 

We  find  M.  Planat  returning  frequently  to  the  subject  of  the 
Arabs.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  of  a  theorist  than  many  of 
his  countrymen,  and  rather  a  sensible  practical  man,  such  as  the 
better  order  of  Napoleon's  officers  certainly  were.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  preposterous  ambition,  no  transcendant  opi- 
nion of  his  own  merits,  but  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  he  had  experienced  in  a  strange  land,  sincerely 
attached  to  his  superiors,  and  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  that 
fine  country  which  he  had  learned  to  consider  as  his  own.  That 
he.  was  by  no.  means  deficient  in  warm  feeling,  we  find  a  proof  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  recruiting  and  its 
enormous  abuses. 

'^  At  the  epoch  of  the  expedition  to  the  Morea,  the  Viceroy  ordered 
the  formation  of  three  more  regiments  to  replace  those  that  were  sent 
away.    Orders  were  given  to  the  cachefs,  or  heads  of  villages,  to  iumhh 

*  For. an  vnjf  of  50,000  men,  which  Meliemed  AH  now  has,  aboat  3,000  officers 
were  leqaired.  These  were  to  be  songht  for  among  the  Turks,  tlie  retainers  of  the 
pacha,  bcvs,  and  other  ereat  people,  their  Mamelukes,  body  guards,  pipe  bearers,  paoet* 
writers,  cferks,  &c.  This  class  being  exhaasted,  any  Osaanlee  or  Albanian  petty  officer 
of  the  old  establitbmcnt,  topgees  or  cannoneers,  were  taken,  men  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  alternate  licentioas  indolence  and  Tiolcnce  and  plunder.  From  such  elements,  it 
is  easj  to  conceive  that  the  formation  of  the  officers  gave  much  more  trouble  than  that 
of  the  men.  KTen  to  the  last,  M.  Planat  observes,  that  the  officers,  although  with 
iDBDy  honourable  exceptions,  are  still  the  weaker  part  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
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rebruiu ;  It, 000  men  were  wanted,  and  tbe  nomber  Bcm  to  the  canp^  ef 
Kangha  was  46,000!  of  which  36,000  were,  after  the  inspaokioo*  acnt 
badi  to  their  hornet,  having  thus  lost,  many  of  them,  forty  dayi,  and 
been  dragged  like  felons,  pinioned  two  by  two,  with  ropes  and  heavy 
pieces  of  wood  hanging  fi'om  their  necks.  The  roads  were  covered  with 
these  poor  wretches,  some  with  hardly  a  rag  round  their  loins,  extenuated 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  driven  by  horsemen  inured  to  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice, and  followed  by  the  wives,  children  and  old  men,  whose  numlMsr 
arrived  at  the  camp  was  above  20,000!  In  many  cases  the  whole 
family  came,  and  the  bouse  and  field  were  abandoned.*' — p.  75,  &c. 

The  ikianagement  of  the  recrniting  is  left  to  the  petty  local 
authorities,  Arabs  themselves,  who  being  uncootrouled,  give  MI 
scope  to  their  avarice,  partialities  and  passions ;  numbers  of  fonilies 
are  thus'  ruined,  while  others  have  never  furiiiahed  a  recruit  mee 
the  formation  of  the  Nizam.  The  men  rejected  one  ytar  mm 
often  sent  again  the  next,  even  when  found  ilefective  or  cr^ple  ; 
tben^  poor  Fellahs  are  so  used  to  arbitrary  oppressioii  thac  sImjt 
appear  (j^uite  resigned  to  it,  but  many  families  leave  fh#  comtiy 
in  despair  iti  order  to  avoid  further  vexations. 

The  intelligent  Turks  acknowledge  the  enormity  of  Aaa^ 
abuses,  but  plead  as  their  excuse,  that  the  Arabs,  with  Aek  pn>* 
verbial  cunning  and  trickery,  would  contrive  te  evade  any  plan  of 
registry  that  might  lead  to  a  proper  repartition  of  the  e^nacrip- 
tion,  and  that  every  one  of  them  endeavours  to  abift  the  burtkeo 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  his  neigbboar.  But  m  it 
appears  that  there  is  already  a  registry  for  the  miri,  or  Icnd^tas 
and  house-tax,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  at  Watt 
the  number  of  families.  And  if  the  sheiks  do  not  act  equitably, 
i^by  not  cfstablish  a  municipal  council  in  each  village  or  distivct, 
composed  of  the  notables,  to  whom  all  comaflinal  affairs  should 
be  referred?  The  most  difficult  task  in  forming  a  regular  kwy 
would  be  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  individuals.  There  is,  aaya  M. 
Planat,  hardly  a  Turk  or  Egyptian  who  knows  tbe  exact  date  of 
bis  birth  or  marriage;  this  uncertainty  might  be  remedied  in  tbe 
next  generation  by  issuing  a  regulation  to  tbe  imams  to  keep 
henceforth  a  register  of  tbe  circumcisions ;  and  as  to  tbe  present 
grown-up  young  men,  they  might  be  registered  in  classes  of  five 
years,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  out 
of  which  the  number  of  recruits  wanted  misht  be  drawn  by 
lottery.  After  the  latter  period  they  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
serving,  while  at  present  there  are  men  evidently  past  forty  who 
have  been  enlisted.  These  regulations  would  produce  another 
advantage,  as  young  men,  knowing  their  liability  to  tbe  conscrip* 
tion,  would  not  contract  precocious  marriages  as  they  do  at  pre<^ 
sent,  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  race.    ^<  If,"  our  author  con* 
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elades,  •<  you  talk  to  •  Turk  of  nmk  about  tbtse  matters,  be  will 
readily  admit  the  justice  of  your  argumeots,  but  if  you  preas 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  bestirring  himself  and  making  a  begin- 
nrog,  you  will  find  the  usual  resistance  of  apathy;  baccalum!  '  we 
will  see !'  is  his  motto.** 

There  are,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  other  materials  besides 
the  Fellahs,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  recruiting 
bis  army.  These  are  the  blacks  irom  the  interior,  which  his  pos* 
sessions  of  Seiinaar  and  Kordofan  enable  him  to  draw  to  Egypt. 
This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  of  the  Nizam.  These  blacks 
have  been  tried,  have  made  distant  campaigns,  and  are  now  mixed 
indiscriminately  in  the  regiment  with  the  Fellahs ;  though  they 
are  not  so  quick  in  learning  their  exercise  as  the  Arabs,  they  are 
more  intrepid,  more  faithful,  and  less  disposed  to  desertion. 
They  retain  much  of  the  pride  of  the  savage,  and  his  contempt 
for  bodily  pain  and  death.  But  the  change  of  climate  and  of 
diet,  and  the  fits  of  despondency  to  which  they  are  subject,  pro« 
dnce  great  mortality  among  them  in  the  field.  They  answer 
better  when  assembled  in  stationary  colonies,  of  which  there  is 
one  at  Heliopolis  in  Middle  Egypt,  which  is  in  a  thriving  state. 

M.  Planat  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that  regeneration 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  must  begin  by  the  army,  and  be  carried  on 
through  its  instrumentality*  However  averse  we  may  justly  feel 
in  Europe  to  a  regeneration  by  the  bayonet  and  effected  by  mili^ 
tary  instructors,  we  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
chance  of  regenerating  Turkey,  and  indeed  recent  fiicts  seem  to 
prove  it.  The  Koran,  unlike  the  Gospel,  was  ushered  in  by  the 
eword, — by  the  sword  it  has  been  supported  and  spread,  and 
we  fear  that  any  reform  in  accordance  with  that  code  must,  in 
some  degree,  partake  of  the  same  spirit.  The  formation  of  a 
regular  and  disciplined  army,  subject  to  the  central  government, 
furnishes  the  only  possible  means  of  checking  the  local  tyranny 
of  the  pachas,  beys  and  agas,  of  making  these  petty  despots 
amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire,  of  protecting  the  life 
nnd  property  of  the  subject,  and,  lastly,  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
4>f  all  the  first  wholesome  principle  of  universal  justice,  of  certain 
duties  end  restrictions  from  which  great  and  small  must  not 
awerve;  no  trifling  point  gained  towards  civilization.  Till  now,  it 
is  notorious  that  justice  did  not  exist  in  Turkey,  that  every  thing 
could  be  obtained,  and  every  law  evaded  by  force  or  money,  and 
that  the  poor  wretch  who  had  neither  could  no  more  appeal  to 
right  against  power  than  fight  the  Sultan  himself.  The  very  idea 
of  such  an  appeal  was  regarded  asabsurd^and  ridiculous;  and 
the  dreadful  moral  effects  of  this  universal  unbelief  in  justice  are 
now  conspicttous,  the  powerful  believe  in  nothing,  and  the  weak 
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seek  consolatioii  in  fatalism  throughout  the  empire^  as  a  last 
mental  refuge  from  overwhelming  oppression. 

A  curious  episode,  related  by  our  author,  comes  here  oppor- 
tunely to  exhibit  in  its  true  colours  the  old  system  of  Ottoman 
Evemment,  which  still  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  empire. 
]8£2,  Abdalla,  pacha  of  Acre,  having  bribed  the  emir  of  the 
Druses,  a  singular  race  of  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  chain  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  unrolled  a  forged  firman,  in  which  the  Sultan 
was  made  to  bestow  on  him  the  pachalick  of  Damascus,  then  held 
by  Dervis  Pacha.  He  then  marched  against  Damascus,  followed 
by  his  auxiliaries,  but  after  ravaging  the  country,  he  was  stopped 
by  real  firmans  from  the  Porte,  in  which  he  was  denounced  as  a 
rebel,  and  five  pachas,  including  those  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
were  ordered  to  surround  him  and  send  his  head  to  Stamboul. 
Abdalla,  abandoned  by  the  Druses,  whose  emir  fled  to  Egypt, 
shut  himself  up  in  bis  fortress  of  Acre,  and  there  braved  the  five 
pachas  who  had  encamped  under  its  wall  with  9»000  irregulars* 
No  one  in  their  army  understood  the  process  of  making  approaches, 
the  shot  from  their  cannon  passed  over  the  ramparts  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  garrison.  Abdalla  triumphed,  and  laughed  at 
his  enemies,  the  town  was  well  supplied  by  sea,  and  this  curious 
siege  lasted  ten  months,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  whole  empire. 
At  last  Mehemed  Ali  undertook  the  part  of  mediator,  and  ob- 
tained the  pardon  of  Abdalla,  on  condition  of  his  paying  60,000 
purses  to  the  Sultan;  the  emir  Bechir  returned  to  his  mountain 
capital,  Dair  el  Kamar,  and  the  five  pachas  retreated  home. 
This  Abdalla  was  celebrated  for  his  art  in  squeezing  his  subjects. 
One  of  his  financial  measures  consisted  in  sending  to  those  who 
were  possessed  of  money  goods  from  the  government  stores,  such 
as  com,  salt,  and  especially  soap,  to  which  he  afiixed  an  exorbitant 
price,  which  the  forced  purchaser  was  obliged  to  pay  directly  in 
cash.  One  of  his  threats  when  angry  was  to  say  to  the  object  of 
his  displeasure — *^  Take  care  I  don't  send  you  some  of  my  soap!" 
Abdalla's  soaps  were  the  terror  of  Syria.«-*p.  5£,  &c. 

We  must  now  advert  more  particularly  to  an  important  epoch 
of  Mehemed  Ali's  reign,  namely,  his  expedition  to  the  Moiea, 
which  has  drawn  upon  him  considerable  c^loquy.  M.  Planat 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions.  He  en- 
tertains no  doubt  that  Mehemed  Ali,  although  at  first  not  very 
eager  to  put  himsdf  forward,  when  once  engaged  in  the  war, 
acted  sincerely  in  support  of  the  empire,  and  of  this  we  have  felt 
throughout  convinced.  The  cause  of  the  Sultan,  however  objec- 
tionable it  might  appear  in  Europe,  was  that  of  the  Osmanlees  in 
general;  and  Mehemed  Ali  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive 
that  when  an  external  attack  was  aimed  at  the  head,  all  the  limbs 
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were  interested  in  averting  the  Mow :  for  the  Turks  akeady  ex- 
pected, and  the  event  proved  how  truly,  a  war  with  Russia;  and, 
indeed,  at  one  time  they  imagined  that  a  secret  league  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  had  been  entered  mto  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Crescent. 

It  was  in  July,  1824,  that  the  Egyptian  fleet,  consisting  of 
sixty-three  ships  of  war,  sailed,  escorting  100  transports  of  all 
nations,  with  16,000  regular  infantry  on  board,  four  companies  of 
sappers,  field-pieces  and  heavy  ordnance,  and  700  cavalry,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  After  being 
joined  off  Samos  by  the  fleet  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  they  were 
attacked  by  the. Greeks  under  Canaris,  who  set  fire  to  a  Turkish 
frigate.  The  Ottomans  then  bore  away,  and  Ibrahim  having 
collected  his  vessels  together  put  back  into  Rhodes.  Thence  he 
sailed  again,  and  anchored  in  Modon  Bay  in  February,  1825.  Im- 
mediately on  his  landing,  Ibrahim  marched  with  a  body  of  chosen 
men  to  relieve  Coron,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Greeks.  The 
hitter  retired  on  his  approach.  He  next  turned  himself  against 
Navarino.  On  die  2^d  of  March  he  sent  8000  men^  with  a  bat« 
tering  train»  to  invest  the  place,  and  two  days  after  he  followed 
himself.  The  Greeks  made  several  attempts  to  relieve  it,  but 
were  always  repelled  with  great  loss.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Ibra- 
him resolved  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Old  Navarino,  the  taking 
of  which  would  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  New  Na- 
varino. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  Greeks 
from  an  island  or  rock  from  which  they  annoyed  the  besiegers. 
Ibrahim  sent  orders  to  Modon,  to  Solyman  Bey  (Seve),  to  embark 
with  two  battalions  of  the  sixdi  regiment,  and  attack  the  island 
by  sea.  The  latter  effected  a  landing,  and  carried  the  Greek  re^ 
doubts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  About  100  Greeks  escaped 
by  swimmbg  on  board  their  ships.  In  this  attack  Solyman  Bey 
received  a  sabre  wound,  and  it  was,  we  believe,  on  the  same  day 
that  some  Italian  refugees,*  one  of  whom  was  the  Piedmontese 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  who  had  joined  the  Greeks,  met  a  glorious 
death.  In  the  night  of  the  i 2th  of  Ma^,  another  attempt  at  relief 
was  made  by  the  Greeks  from  the  interior,  combined  with  a  sortie 
from  the  garrison,  both  of  which  were  repulsed  by  the  Egyptians 
with  great  slaughter.  The  next  day  the  garrison  of  Old  Nava- 
rino surrendered  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared,  and 
being  sent  to  some  other  part  of  the  country,  which  they  should 
name.  •  The  same  conditions  were  granted  three  days  after  to  the 
garrison  of  New  Navarino;  and  Ibrahim,  having  given  to  his  sol- 
diers the- spoils  of  theplace,  returned  to  Modon.  He  then  went 
into  the  interior,  defeated  Pietro  Bey  of  Maina,  and  other  chiefs. 
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and  occupied  Tripolkn.  He  mercbed  next  upon  Napolt  di  Ro- 
Bftoia^  which  he  might,  perhaps,  have  entered  by  escalade  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm  of  the  Greeks.  Howevor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  destroying  Argos  and  the  olive  plantations  in  the  plain, 
and  returned  to  Tripolitza.  He  now  sent  parties  of  his  men  into 
the  fields  to  reap  the  harvest  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks,  and  to  secure  and  repair  the  com  mills.  After  many 
skirmishes  the  harvest  was  secured,  and  provisions  for  the  army 
for  eight  months  were  brought  into  Tripolitza,  besides  a  large 
booty  and  numbers  of  prisoners*  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of 
IS%5,  which  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  who  retained 
now  in  the  Morea  only  Napoli  and  Monerabasia,  or  Malvasia. 

From  the  journal  of  this  war,  which  M.  Planat  has  derived 
from  authentic  sources,  it  appears  clearly  that  the  Greeks  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  partisan  or  guerilla  warfare,  and  could  not 
stand  in  the  field  against  the  Egyptians*  The  Arab  soldiera 
fought  bravely,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  army  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  regularity  and  skill.  Great  devas- 
tations were  committed  by  Ibrahim,  especially  b  the  fertile  plain 
of  Argos,  although  remonstrated  against  by  one  of  the  European 
<^cer8  who  had  accompanied  bis  army.  Yet  fewer  acts  of  per- 
sonal cruelty  were  perpetrated  than  in  the  former  wars  carried  on 
by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  prisoners'  lives  were  generally  spared. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year  (1826)  is  memorable  finr 
the  catastrophe  of  Missolonghi.  Ibrahim,  joined  by  the  Sersskfer 
Redschid  Pacha,  invested  the  place.  The  history  of  the  siege  ta 
well  known ;  the  two  outposts  of  Anatolico  and  VassilsA  were 
first  taken  by  force,  and  the  garrisons  spared  by  Ibrahim  and  sent 
to  Arta.  Missolonghi  was  now  closely  pressed.  The  Greeks 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, which  was  refused.  They  then,  after  having  undermtn^ 
part  of  the  town,  as  a  last  resource  of  despair,  determined  to  tiy 
and  cut  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  besiegers'  lines* 
They  formed  themselves  into  three  columnjo;  the  first  passed 
with  only  the  loss  of  eleven  men;  the  second  lost  thirty^  but 
made  its  way  through  also;  the  third  column,  which  was  more 
encumbered  with  women  and  children,  could  not  succeed,  as  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  now  pouring  in  to  the  defence  of  then- 
lines.  The  unhappy  Greeks  were  driven  back  into  the  towo^ 
which  the  besiegers  entered  along  with  them.  A  dreadful  scene 
of  slaughter  now  ensued.  The  Greeks  fought  from  the  windowrs 
and  behind  the  walls  for  four  hours.  Several  families  having  re- 
tired into  the  houses  undermined,  blew  themselves  up,  with  many 
of  their  enemies.    The  remainder  were  taken,  and  all  those  found 
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with  arvft  ki  their  haodft  wera  put  to  death*  Miaeolonghi  wa« 
Botbing  but  a  vaat  heap  of  ruios  and  dead  bodiea  of  Cbriatiaiw 
aod  Mu»8ulinaii«y  all  mixed  together. 

Be£ore  the  siege  pf  Miasolonghii  Mebemed  AH  had  sent  two 
more  regiments,  8000  strong,  to  reinforce  Ibrahim's  army  in  the 
Morea.  In  the  year  following  (1 827)  the  Porte  conferred  on  the 
Viceroy  the  command  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  coupled  with  the 
onerous  charge  of  repairing  and  provisioning  it«  Meh^med  Ali 
bad  in  the  mean  time  assiduously  attended  to  the  improvement  of 
his  own  Egyptian  navy,  both  in  the  materiel  and  in  point  of 
discipline.  He  had  several  frigates  and  corvettes  built  at  Mai^ 
seilies,  Leghorn  and  Genpa«  He  also  engaged  several  French 
naval  officers  in  his  service.  A  Board  of  Admiralty  was  esta- 
blished at  Alexandria.  The  sailors  are  Arabs,  and  *^  they,"  says 
M.  Planat,  ^'  rival  oun  in  intelligence  and  skill.  But  the  officer^, 
like  those  in  the  army,  are  inferior  to  the  men;  whilst  with  the 
Greeks  it  is  quite  the  reverse;  they  have  good  officers,  but  bad 
soldiers." — p.  211.  The  Major  General  Osman  Bey,  already 
mentioned,  was  also  actively  employed  in  organizing  the  navy. 
Indeed  this  Osman  seems  to  be  a  universal  man,  and  to  have  a 
hand  in  every  thing.  He  translated  the  regulations  of  the  French 
navy,  from  which  he  compiled  a  code  for  the  Egyptian.  He 
came,  however,  to  an  article  in  the  former  where,  in  case  of  some 
particular  offences,  disgrace  and  cashiering  are  the  punishments 
awarded  to  the  officer.  ^^  This  will  not  answer  here,"  shrewdly 
observed  Osman;  *^  our  people  have  not  such  sensitiveness  of 
honour;  many  would,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  service 
at  so  cheap  a  rate.  We  must  threaten  them  with  degradation, 
and  when  that  fails,  with  the  bastinado."  But  then  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  Egyptian  officers,  like  the  sailors,  were  in  fact 
little  better  than  slaves,  pressed  into  the  service,  and  governed 
chiefly  by  fear.  The  young  men  of  the  rising  generation,  being 
brought  up  under  the  present  institutions,  will  probably  be  a  dif* 
ferent  race  of  beings. 

Mebemed  Ali  formed  a  naval  school  on  board  a  corvette  of 
one  hundred  young  men.  French  naval  officers  acted  as  inr 
atructors,  and  afterwards  as  masters  and  masters'  mates  on  board 
the  fleet.  The  direction  of  this  establishment  was  given  to  Has^- 
aan  Bey  Kouprousli,  an  old  friend  and  companion  of  the  Vice- 
roy. The  end  of  this  man  afforded  a  singular  and  rare  instance 
of  suicide  in  an  Osmanlee.  He  had  fallen  under  the  Viceroy's 
disgrace  on  some  charge  of  irregularity  in  his  accounts,  and 
been  threatened  in  full  divan  to  be  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial. On  his  return  on  board  his  corvette,  which  wns  moored  in 
the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria,  he  sent  on  shore  under  different 
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pfetencet  the  pupiis  and  their  iDStractora;  and  to  diote  who  still 
loitered  behind^  he  declared  that  unless  they  went  away  immedi- 
ately they  were  dead  men.  Shortly  after  he  fired  his  pistol  into 
the  powder  store,  and  thus  blew  himself  up.  Eleven  men,  who 
bad  not  understood  or  disregarded  his  orders,  perished  along  with 
him! 

The  dock-yard  of  Alexandria  was  put  in  order.  The  confusion 
which  previously  existed  in  every  department  of  the  navy  is  mcre- 
dible;  the  guns  on  board  the  ships  were  without  proper  carriages, 
some  were  found  stowed  in  the  holds;  shot  of  all  dimensions  were 
heaped  together;  no  inventory  was  kept  of  the  ordnance  or  am- 
munition; the  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  water,  the  filth  of 
the  decks,  were  enough  to  engender  diseases.  These  things 
were  altered;  the  old  officers  were  exercised  in  the  working  of 
the  ships,  whilst  the  young  ones  were  studying  navigation ;  Arab 
boatmen  were  formed  into  battalions,  and  exercised  as  sailors, 
gunners  and  marines;  and  an  Egyptian  navy  has  at  last  been 
created,  very  different  from  the  old  Ottoman  fleet.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sailing  of  a  division  with  a  convoy  for  the  Morea,  in 
the  latter  end  of  18£6,  Osman  Bey  ordered  a  general  salute  of  alt 
the  Egyptian  ships,  whith  was  returned  by  the  European  men  of 
war  at  anchor.  He  then  assembled  the  captains  and  commanders, 
and  led  them  to  a  large  hall,  where  the  Viceroy  was  seated,  and 
firom  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  old  harbour.  Osman 
Bey  made  them  swear  upon  tlieir  honour  to  fulfil  their  duty,  to 
seek  for  the  enemy,  and  to  fight  him  when  met.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  national  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  them  in  the  con- 
test, and  declared  to  them  that,  in  future,  promoti<ms  and  dis- 
tinctions would  be  bestowed  upon  merit  alone ;  whilst  those  who 
should  fail  in  their  duties,  disobey  the  new  regulations,  injure  or 
disgrace  their  master's  service,  would  be  punished  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  newly  enacted  laws.  Osman  spoke  warmly  and 
feelingly;  his  emotion  communicated  itself  to  his  rude  audiitors, 
who  perhaps  for  the  first  time  felt  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  their 
dignity  as  men.  The  Viceroy,  Mehemed  Ali,  was  seen  to  wipe 
his  eyes  several  times.— -p.  173. 

On  the  ijA  June,  )827|  a  Greek  fleet  of  small  vessels,  with 
the  frigate  Hellas,  having  Lord  Cochrane  on  board,  appeared  off 
Alexandria.  In  the  night  the  Greeks  directed  three  fire-ships 
against  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  moored  in  the  old  harbour. 
The  brig  Tigranes  alone  caught  fire,  and  was  destroyed.  Next 
day  part  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  notwithstanding  contrary  winda^ 
succeeded  in  putting  to  sea.  The  Viceroy,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Alexandria,  went  about  in  his  yacht  giving  orders,  encouragix^^ 
and  hastening  the  preparati<ms.    The  batteries  of  the  forts  w^ere 
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put  in  readiness,  a  battalion  of  regulars  was  encamped  at  Figuiers 
point.  The  whole  scene  is  represented  by  M.  Planat  as  haviog 
been  extremely  animated.  In  the  evening  the  whole  fleet  got 
under  weigh,  and  the  Viceroy's  yacht  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  Greeks 
meantime  stood  off.  Mehemed  Ali  having  given  his  final  io* 
structions  to  the  admiral  Moharrem  Bey,  his  son-in-law,  to  follow 
the  Greeks,  and  bring  them  to  action  if  possible,  returned  on 
shore.  The  fleet  steered  towards  Rhodes,  without,  however, 
coming  up  with  the  enemy,  and>  returned  on  the  29th  to  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria.  Thus  ended  this  alarm,  which,  however,  as 
Osman  Bey  observed,  had  the  good  effect  of  keeping  the  Egyp- 
tians more  on  their  guard  since. 

On  the  ^th  of  August,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the 
Sultan,  the  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  sailed  for  the 
Morea  with  the  10th  regiment,  to  reinforce  Ibrahim.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  two  seventy-fours,  several  frigates  and  corvettes,  bo- 
sides  smaller  ships,  in  all  seventy-five  sail,  and  in  the  best  con- 
dition. This  was  the  fleet  that  was  aftarwards  partly  destroyedat 
Navarino.  The  brigs  and  schooners  were  furnished  with  twenty- 
four  long  oars,  by  means  of  which  they  could  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  an  hour  in  case  of  calm,  a  contingency  frequent  in  those 
seas.  On  the  same  day  an  event  occurred,  ominous  to  vulgar  minds. 
Mohamed  Bey,  minister  at  war,  a  man  devoted  to  the  improvements 
of  his  country,  and  who  might  be  considered  Mehemed  All's  right 
arm,  died  of  a  violent  disease.  He  had  predicted  his  death  the 
year  before,  and  had  a  handsome  monument  raised  for  himself  in 
the  midst  of  plantations  watered  by  fountains,  by  the  side  of  the 
tomb  of  an  old  friend,  whose  death  he  constantly  regretted.  This 
was  to  the  Viceroy  a  serious  loss.  Mohamed  Bey  was  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  his  master,  and  often  used  to  express  his 
sincere  admiration  for  a  man  who  had  done  so  much,  alUiough  he 
had  only  learned  to  write  at  fifty  years  of  age  !  He  was  proud:  to 
serve  him,  and  only  regretted  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  serve 
bim  long.  In  the  most  critical  times  he  had  by  his  decision  and 
firmness  saved  his  master's  power,  and  we  need  not  add  his  life, 
for  in  such  cases  the  two  words  are  synonimous  in  Turkey.  He 
cleared  Egypt  of  the  remains  of  the  Mamelukes;  those  who 
escaped  were  finally  obliged  to  emigrate  for  ever  beyond  the 
cataracts.  While  Mehemed  Ali  was  with  the  army  in  Arabia,  in 
1813,  Latif  Pacha  came  from  Constantinople,  secretly  provided 
with  a  firman  appointing  him  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  a  strong  party.  Mohamed  Bey,  who  was 
then  minister  of  the  interior  in  his  master's  absence,  feigned- to 
enter  into  Latifs  views,  and  thus  drew  the  latter  to  expose-  pub- 
licly his  intentions,  when  Mohamed  Bey,  tMyiog  his  foithfi^  ad- 
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hwmtB,  lurpriacd  hinii  md  \md  him  unmediately  e&ecuted.  Al- 
tbottgjb  he  WM  the  •econd  person  io  the  aUte,  he  lived  simply  and 
died  poor.  He  wet  knowo  to  have  repeatedlyi  in  times  of  need, 
given  up  his  salary  to  the  treasury;  His  bouse  and  furniture  were 
now  sold  to  defray  the  remaioing  charges  of  his  household.  Al- 
though stem  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  harsh  and  pe- 
lemptory  in  his  manner,  he  was  never  unjust,  and  he  could  also 
be  generous  and  indulgent.  Several  instances,  reflecting  honour 
on  his  charaeter,  are  given  by  our  author,  who  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  attached  to  the  highly  gifted  old  Mussulman.  Al- 
though perfectly  undeceived  with  regard  to  the  old  prejudices  and 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
see  where  innovation  ought  to  stop.  It  having  been  represented 
to  him  that  young  Oaman  Bey  entirely  neglected  religious  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  new  schools,  the  old  man  severely 
censuiied  this  omission,  which  he  characterized  as  both  improper 
and  imprudent.  He  assembled  one  day  the  officers  of  the  staff  at 
Dgiaad  Abad,  and  the  pupils  of  the  military  college,  and  said  to 
them  s — *^  In  future  you  shall  not  fail  to  perform  your  prayers ;  I 
have  brought  you  two  imams  for  the  purpose,  wd  Osman  Bey 
(who  was  then  absent)  shall  attend  too.  Woe  to  him  who  ab- 
sents himself.^'  Next  day  the  foundations  of  a  mosque  were  laid 
opposite  to  the  school. — p.  149* 

The  treaty  of  London,  of  the  6th  of  July,  was  communicated 
to  the  Viceroy  after  the  departure  of  his  fleet.  An  English 
oflicer.  Col.  Cradock,  arrived  towards  the  end  of  August  oa  a 
mission  to  Mehemed  Ali.  To  the  proposal  of  withdrawing 
Ibrahim  from  the  Morea,  the  Viceroy  mildly  answered  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  the  Porte,  and  could  not  be  a  party  to  ne- 
gotiations between  the  high  powers, — that  he  certainly  wished  for 
peace,  but  that  must  depend  on  the  fiat  of  the  Sultan,  his  master. 
And  he  accompanied  his  answers  with  that  courteousness  of  man- 
ner for  which  he  is  remarkable.  Being  told  that  the  Porte  had 
ordered  Ibrahim  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity,  be  replied, 
^*  WeH !  I  know  my  son,  he  will  figlit  as  long  as  he  has  a  plank 
of  his  fleet  left."  However,  he  continued  to  assure  the  Franks 
and  the  European  travelers  in  his  states,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  ehese  affairs,  he  should  continue  to  protect  them  with 
all  his  power.    And  he  kept  his  word. 

On  the  £Bth  of  October  an  Egyptian  corvette  arrived  at  Alex* 
andria,  much  damaged,  and  bearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Navarino.  The  report  spread  through  the  town  ;  the  populace, 
the  Albanians,  die  Turkish  gunners  of  Alexandria,  and  the  fa- 
milies of  the  sailors  on  board  the  fleet,  asaembled  round  the 
Vieero/s  palac^  crying  loudk  (or  ^evei^e.    Mehemed  AJi  re- 


tained  «H  bb  presence  of  mad.  The  AlbaniftBi  tad  die  guooers 
wfsre  confined  to  their  barracksi  and  their  aroM  taken  away ;  the 
families  of  the  sailors  were  sent  homei  partly  by  persuasion,  and 
partly  by  force.  The  guard  of  the  distria  of  the  Franks  was 
entrusted  to  the  regular  troops^  and  the  etoroi  was  thus  dissi^ 
pated.  We  can  feel,  too,  for  Mehemed  Ali  on  this  occasion. 
That  he  was  sorely  grieved  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  re» 
pressed  his  vexation,  and  aaid  to  bis  first  drogman  and  confident, 
Boghos*  '^  I  expected  as  much,  the  Porte  would  have  k  so/' 
The  loss  'of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  however,  though  cooaiderable  in 
men,  was  not  90  great  in  ships  as  was  at  first  imagined. 

Satisfactory  as  the  result  of  that  combat  was  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  of  humanilgr  at  lai^,  it  witt  not  be  uninteroating 
to  our  readers  to  hear  the  sentiments  expressed  in  £gypt  on  the 
occasion  >*• 

-  "  Tbe  people  here/  says  M.  Planat,  *'  begin  to  accuse  the  allies  of  a 
great  abuse  of  power  in  tbe  assumption  of  a  dictatorship  which  rests 
upon  no  other  roundatian  than  that  of  force.  There  are  men  here  among 
these  Turks  who  know,  though  somewhat  confusedly^  that  Europe  is 
agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  struggle  between  power  end 
liberty.  They  quote  with  a  sort  of  sneer  Spain  and  Poland,  and  ask  why 
the  great  powers  do  not  take  under  their  protection  the  liberties  of  those 
countries  as  well  as  those  of  Greece  ?  We  are  rather  puzzled  how  to 
reply  to  their  questions.  Tbe  shameful  piracies  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Archipelago^  they  think,  ought  to  have  been  visited  on  the  pirates  them- 
selves, and  not  on  the  Mussulmans^  who  are  extensive  consumers  of  Eu- 
it>pean  goods." — p.  100. 

M.  Planat  apeaks  favourably  and  feelingly  of  the  real  cham- 
pions of  Greek  independence,  auch  as  Canaris,  Botzwis,  and 
JMiaulia,  and  of  the  few  Europeans  who  truly  and  sincerely  de- 
voted theoMeives  to  the  same  cause ;  among  others  he  mentions, 
with  high  praise,  his  own  countrymen.  Colonel  Fabvier  and  St. 
Jean  d'Angely.  But  he  spares  not  '*  those  noisy  Pbilbellenes, 
thoae  declatmers  and  poets  who  ranted  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  descendants  of  Pericles  and  Leonidas,  and  filled  the  heads  of 
people  with  the  grossest  delusions  as  to  the  real  state  of  Greece.^ 
We  believe  that  m  our  days  sensible  men  are  generally  aware  how 
cautiously  vague  reports  and  opinions  concerning  foreign  and  dis- 
tant countries  are  to  be  received.  Our  author  complains  bitr 
terly  of  the  manner  in  which  many  European  officers  who  had 
gone  to  assist  the  Greeks  were  treated  by  them;  insulted,  ex- 
posed to  danger  without  being  supported,  receiving  no  pay  and 
Laving  exhausted  their  private  means^  they  were  glad  to  come 
a%ray ;  several  of  these,  whom  he  mentions,  came  to  Egypt,  where 
they  wete  kindly  received  by  the  Vioeroy.    Maay  Greek  families 
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came  abo  for  safety,  and  found  prolection.  All  ihesey  however, 
and  other  instances  our  author  gives  of  Greek  disorders,  were  the 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  miserable  state  to  which  Greece  had 
been  reduced,  and  of  the  corruption,  mistrust,  and  selfishness 
which  had  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  Greek  people  during  long 
ages  of  abject  and  barbarian  oppression.  It  was  only  by  putting 
an  end  to  this  brutalizing  yoke,  that  any  chance  could  be  obtained 
of  raising  their  national  character.  Unlike  any  other  revolution, 
that  of  Greece  risked  nothing ;  it  was  no  dubious  experiment, 
for  there  was  absolutely  nothing  more  to  lose,  bat  every  thing 
to  gain ;  and  we  consider  it  as  a  most  providential  dispensation 
that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  acknowledged  before  the 
breaking  out  of  fresh  troubles  in  the  west  of  Europe,  which 
else  must  have  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  interest,  or  at 
least  cramping  the  exertions  of  the  great  powers  in  favour  of  that 
country. 

All  these  new  establishments,  and  the  various  foreign  expeditions 
of  Mehemed  Ali,  entailed  an  enormous  expense  on  his  treasury, 
which  at  one  time  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  We  wish  M. 
Planat  had  entered  into  some  details  about  the  Viceroy's  financial 
means,  which,  besides  the  taxes,  consist  of  mercantile  profits,  he 
being  the  first  merchant  in  his  states.  He  purchases  at  a  fixed 
price  the  cbm,  cotton,  and  other  harvest  from  the  growers,  and 
then  sells  it  again,  often  at  a  great  profit^  to  the  traders  and 
foreign  merchants.  The  taxes  are :  the  miri  or  land  tax,  the  bouse 
tax,  a  capitation  tax,  and  custom-house  duties,  which  amount 
to  only  three  per  cent,  on  imported  ^oods  !  Every  two  or  three 
years  the  Viceroy  is  obliged  to  send  his  own  ministers  to  verify  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  different  provinces,  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  being  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who  are  often  in  arrear 
with  the  government,  while  they  are  guilty  of  exactions  upon  the 
inhabitants.  All  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of 
internal  admmistration,  a  thing  unknown  among  Turks.  For  the 
same  reason  we  know  nothing  of  the  budget,  or  of  the  amount  of 
revenue:  and  we  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the  expenses,  such  as 
the  army,  because  fixed  salaries  are  now  established,  whilst  before, 
the  payment  of  the  irregular  troops  was  left  entirely  to  the  chiefs, 
who  contrived  to  cheat  both  the  government  and  the  men.  M. 
Planat's  table  of  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Nizam 
will  be  found  further  on.  Once,  on  his  return  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo,  Mehemed  Ali  was  very  wroth  to  find  that  his  bills  on. the 
treasury,  or  exchequer  bills,  were  negotiated  at  a  great  loss. 
The  fault  was  laid  on  the  Copt  writers,  who  have  all  the  accounts 
in  their  hands,  as  the  Turks  are  no  clerks.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  1826,  Mehemed  Ali  had  projects  laid  before  him  of  a 
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regular  plan  of  financial  administration,  especially  for  the  collec- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  revenue.  He  bad  also  sent,  about  the 
same  time,  forty  young  men,  some  belonging  to  the  first  families  in 
^SyVh  *o.  Paris,  to  form  a  sort  of  Egyptian  College,  and  to  learn 
mathematics,  languages,  medicine  and  other  liberal  professions, 
in  order  to  choose  from  among  them  competent  civil  administra- 
tors. Some  of  these  must,  by  this  time,  have  completed  their 
studies,  and  have  returned  home; 

Our  author  reckons  the  population  of  iBgypt  at  two  millions 
and  a  half:  we  think  it  rather  nearer  three  millions.     In  this  cal- 
culation are  not  included  the  tribes  of  Bedowens,  who  are  en- 
camped in  the  neighbouring  deserts,  and  who  have  now  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy,  and  furnish 
him  with  troops,  especially  irregular  cavalry,  to  act  as  partizans 
and  scouts.    The  Arab  settled  population  consists  of  two  classes, 
the  Fellahs  or  labourers,  and  the  descendants  of  Bedowen  tribes, 
who  have  settled  in  the  villages  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  who 
consider  themselves  of  purer  blood  than  the  former.     The  other 
states  subject  to  Mehemed  Ali,  are  : — 1.  Dongola,  Sennaar,  and 
Kordofan,  in  short,  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Cataracts  to  the 
frontiers  of  Dar-foor  and  of  Abyssinia.    2.  The  Hedjaz,  including 
the  Holy  Cities,  the  Sherif  of  Mekka  having  no  political  power, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Djedda  being  subordinate  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Elgypt-;  and,  S,  the  island  of  Candia.*     Of  these  the  first  might 
be  made  the  most  solid  and  important,  as  it  is  the  most  natural 
apanage  of  Egypt.     A  new  military  governor,  Ruttem  Bey,  Co- 
lonel of  the  first  regiment,  was  sent  to  Sennaar  at  the  end  of  1826, 
who  took  with  him  a  French  instructor  and  a  surgeon.     He  re- 
ceived special  instructions  from  the  Major-Gencral,  Osman  Bey, 
to   establish  hospitials  the  same  as  in  Egypt,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives  as  well  as  the  military,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  in- 
habitants to  their  new  government,  to  encourage  agriculture,  to 
protect  travellers  and  caravans  from  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  to  form  a  corps  of  native  infantry.     Of  the  ap- 
plication and  result  of  these  wise  measures  we  cannot  speak  from 
any  subsequent  reports,  but  we  have  no  doubt  things  are  better 
managed  now  than  they  were  ten  years  since  by  the  irregular 
troops  under  Ismayl  Pacha,  of  whose  mode  of  warfare  M.  Cail- 
laud  gave  us  such  a  revolting  account. 

The  kingdom  of  Dar-foor  is  held  by  a  Moorish  dynasty  of  the 

»   Tlie  island  of  Candia  is  placed  under  Mehemed  Ali's  miHtary  superintendrace ; 

bot  th^  pachas  of  CatidM  and  Retimo  are  still  directly  responsible  to  the  sultan.    The 

Sphacriotet*  or  Mountaineers,  a  wild  race*  profeasiog  the  Greek  religion,  and  never 

entirely  subdued,  coutiuue  at  war  with  the  Turks.    A  considerable  portion  of  the 

pQxyuUstion  of  the  coasts  profess  Mahomroedanism. 

vol'*  VII.  no.  XIV.  z 
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name  of  Koidgigreei  which  U  on  hostile  t^m  with  the  Ggyp* 
tians,  who  have  coaquered  froDi  it  the  proviooe  pf  {^ordofaii. 
The  chief  force  of  the  p^tioB  it  theijr  c»v»lrys  the  h^^rsemeD  wear 
a  coat  of  mail,  aiMi  their  appj^rapce,  8ay#  Mr,  Phafiti  rasea^bles 
that  of  the  ancient  Saracens,  The  iohehit^Pta  wr§  of  two  i^cesi 
aa  m  Seonaar,  the  blacks,  who  are  Mie  aubjefi^ts,  mi  the  Hoor^, 
of  Arab  desceni,  who  are  the  rulers. 

On  the  1st  January,  1828,  the  ermy  4^  MehefMi4  AU  was 
comprised  as  follows:-— r 

12  regiaieDts^  oiaj/i,  of  ngnlar  io&otiy,  pe^df,  of  fife  oriof 

or  battalions  each,  the  battalion  of  800  men  ,    *    ,    ,  4%fiW 

2  baoalioos  sttparnamerary  .  ,  .  ^  .  .  ,  .  .  .  1,600 
1  hsttalion  of  caCkis  St  ^he  nekiUe  or  4ep6t  at  Dgiaad  Ahad       ^00 

3  batt^QUs  of  artillery^ /op^ii  .,,.,,..,  1,800 
Companies  of  wajggon  traiQ    .......    ^    .    .       300 

Ditto  of  gendaroies 150 

12  companies  of  sspper$,  baltadgis,  one  witfa  each  regiment  700 
9  ditto  of  artificers  and  pontonniers,  Aouproui^*  ...  169 
The  pupils  and  officers  of  the  various  military  scboods  .  .  l/)eo 
Old  TuHkish  artilienr  doing  duty  in  tbe  garrisons     •    .     .        600 

Albanian  irregular  uilantry S^OOO 

Twkish  cavalry,  irregular ,    .    ^    .    6/MM} 

66,960 

Deducting  however  Uie  losses  recti^dy  sustaioad,  esspepJiffJUly  by 
the  army  in  the  Moree,  M.  Plsiif4  rei^opis  th#  whole  a^  about 
54fiO0  mes,  of  whom  4£,000  ^ra  regulars.    Of  this  forc^,  one 
regiment  was  in  SeaiMar  md  i(ordofao,  two  w^<e  in  Afibi^ 
seven  in  the  Morea,  which  som  after  r^e^^imd  hoffm»  s^Wi  thi^ 
rest  io  Egypt.    P;»rt  of  the  Albfwsn  irregulfu-s  weri»  in  pa^di^- 
Thus  the  ^y^aii  armies  were  aervmg  §1-  the  sain#  tkm  ip  A^^ 
]A  Africa,  md  m  Europe.    No  reform  bad  y«t  IaImso  plsc^  iip  the 
cavalry,  that  body  having  beep»  found  wore  m49^  (bvo  the  iiar 
fiutry;  attempts  were  made  to  embody  theffi  mto  ^uadnNis,  ^nd 
accustom  them  to  regular  movemepts,  but  oni^  ip  tk^  M^s  as 
was  the  case  m  Arabia,  they  broke  their  faoks,  ^ind  plnifged  in  tbuejc 
old  tumuUiious  manner.     Mehepied  Ali  had  g^Keu  o^«iS|  bow- 
ever,  to  have  them  all  assembled  at  J^iSvif^h,  hi  the  deUa^  agad 
ranged  into  brigades  of  1000  men,  to  he  €(mmwdc4  hf  Seys. 
Previously  th^  had  been  dassed  by  cachefs  €^  tf<^9f  tfOfnUMSiWy 
of  forty  horsemen  each,  every  chief  being  at  the  same  time.qoarter 
master  and  payma3t^r,  and  subj«ict  ^p  n9  iiispectioQ  or  r^vie|ffr. 

The  general  staff,  ridgiai,  of  the  army  consisted  of  Ibirmhim 
Pacha,  Generalissimo,  the  Minister  at  War,  the  Major  Oeuer&l 

*  Companies  of  minen  were  beiog  fonatd  si  tfi»  f9nig» 
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Qnmn  Bey,  SeUm  3^y  Colonel  of  th^  Staff;  two  ctriefs  of  bat-* 
t^lioojPi  six  iidjutapt-majors,  six  «iibTiidjutani;  majors,  tbirty'^bt; 
captaipf,  ten  lieutenaptSi  and  eight  second  lieutenaDtSi  these  were 
assefpblecl  at  the  cemp  of  Dgiaad  Abad^  where  tbey  attended  the 
io9truotioqs  i^t  the  college. 
The  monthly  p^y  of  die  oificers  of  regimeqts  is  as  follows;*^ 

1  cc^n^l,  emir  ab^ ,    .    ,    .  8000   .   2669 

1  lieatenant-colonei,  kaimakan 4000 

4  chiefs  of  battalion,  bin  hqchi ,    .  2Q00  eacb. 

5  adjutant  majors,  sag  col  a^asi,  one  of  wbom  com- 

mands the  fifth  or  depot  Dattalion    1500  ditto. 

d  sub-adjutant  majors •  iOOO  ditto. 

1  first  surgeon,  ahm  backi .     ^  1 150 

5  assistant  ditto,  aib'm 1000  each. 

5  oopts,  writers,  or  accpuntants,  flmil2aii      •    •     •   ^   not  stated 

1  imam  or  priest •....J 

1  captain,  j2/«  backi,  to  each  boulouk  or  company  .     ,    500 

1  lieutenant,  mulasit^  co4 .    »    350 

1  sub  ditto,  mulas€m      •.,,....«.     290 

The  serjeaptSj  chaam,  the  corpora^,  apd  musicianSji  receive 

from  of^e  to  two  piastres  per  diem  i  and  the  privates  half  a  piastre 

or  not  quite  three  and  a  half  French  sols,  besides  the  rations^  coiv- 

sistiqg  of  9bout  two  pounds  (French  weight)  of  breads  Imlf  a  pound 

of  meat^  abput  one  pound  of  rice,  lentils  and  beans,  and  three 

pounds  of  wood  for  fuel,  besides  salt,  oil,  and  soap.    The  officerv 

have  double  and  triple  rations  according  to  rank.     We  conside? 

the  soldiers'  allowance  as  plentiful  for  that  climate,  and  lire  not 

surprised  that  the  poor  Arab  recruits,  who  yver^  nearly  starving  in 

their  wretched  hqvels  at  home,  should  consider  their  lot  bettered 

b  J  being  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy,  and  thus  made  $ure  of  e 

comfortable  subsistence,  which  many  of  them  share  with  their 

faunilies,  who  follow  them  to  the  camp ;  and  that  although  tkw 

p9y  i^  oftee  ^  twelvemonth  in  arrear,  they  should  seldoi^  gruoihle 

provided  their  r^tiona  are  issued  to  them  regular^.     We  find, 

accordingly,  that  these  men  were  faithful  to  their  officers  e«e9 

whea  emplc^ed  to  repveas  inaurreetions  avnoiig  their. o>fn  cou9^ 

lryi|10ii  siiid  fellow  viU^ers^--pp.  1^3—190.    With  legard  l^ 

thfi  ofl^c^s'  pay,  that  of  Sie  colonel  m  tr^ty  splendM,  too  much,  ao 

inde^<)  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  company  qiticeji^^.    A  ^/okviel 

with  3d,0(X)  francs,  ipore  than  1300/.  ateriio^  a  year>  m  ^ucfc  n 

c|ie9p  country  as  £gypt,  besides  his  rations,  horses,  servant!,  8(*c. 

is   enahled  to  live  like  a  prince:  it  must  he  observed,  ho.wever^ 

that  be  commands  four  thousand  men,  and  answers  in  fact  iq  one 

of  our  generals  commanding  brigades  or  divisions. 

The  clothing  delivered  to  the  troops  consists  of  two  jackets  ^ 

z  2 
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year,  one  of  red  coarse  stuff  for  winter,  and  one  of  blue  or  white 
cotton  cloth  in  summer,  with  facings  of  another  colour,  two  pair 
of  trousers,  two  ditto  shoes,  two  shirts,  and  caps.  The  officeni  also 
receive  two  jackets  a  jear,  and  a  sabre  on  their  being  appointed. 
The  officer's  dress  consists  of  a  short  jacket  and  trousers,  both 
of  crimson  cloth,  a  tarbouche  or  cylindrical  cap,  a  silk  or  cache- 
mire  sash,  and  red  slippers.  The  higher  ranks  wear  a  profusion 
of  gold  lace,  besides  stars  and  crescents  often  enriched  with 
diamonds. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  they  serve  to  show 
the  progress  that  discipline,  comfort,  and  regularity  have  made 
in  a  few  years,  in  a  service  which  but  the  other  day  consisted  of 
hordes  of  a  barbarous  and  lawless  militia.  We  may  just  notice 
one  more  institution  of  Mehemed  Ali,  which  reflects  honour  on 
his  wisdom  and  humanity,  and  that  is  a  provision  made  for  sol- 
diers maimed  or  invalided  in  the  service,  another  utter  novelty 
among  Ottomans. 

Of  the  great  mover  of  all  this  machinery,  of  Mehemed  Ali 
himself,  our  author  relates  several  personal  anecdotes,  all  tending 
to  impress  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  superior  and  even  amiable 
character;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  some  pas- 
sages of  the  narrative  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  camp  of  Dgiaad 
Abad  in  December,  182C.  The  Viceroy  arrived  on  the  ft4th  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  received  by  the  minister  at  war, 
the  major  general,  and  the  staff,  who  had  dismounted,  and  amidst 
the  discharges  of  artillery,  while  the  European  band  was  playing 
the  national  Arab  tune  Abou  Lebdi.^  He  alighted  at  the  house 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  there  received  the  various  bodies 
of  officers.  The  ceremonial  for  every  officer  in  his  turn  was  to 
bend  himself  before  the  Viceroy,  who  was  seated  on  his  divan, 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe.  Contrary  to  the  invariable  custonn 
of  the  East,  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  take  off  his  shoes,  so 
that  '^  the  vice-resal  carpets  were  for  the  first  time  trodden  by 
our  shoes,"  says  M.  Planat,  *^  to  the  great  scandal  of  some  old 
pipe  bearers  and  other  attendants  of  the  strict  Osmanlee  school.*' 
A  battalion  of  honour  being  appointed  to  do  duty  near  his  pner- 
son,  Mehemed  Ali  made  them  manoeuvre  before  him,  during 
which  he  conversed  familiarly  with  the  officers  of  the  staff! 
Afterwards  the  pupils  of  the  artillery  school  manned  their  guns 
and  performed  their  evolutions.  At  half-past  six  the  Viceroy*s 
grandson  Abbas  Pacha,  son  of  the  late  Tousoun,  arrived.     Mebe- 

*  WUh  their  usual  tolenincr,  or  rather  Imughty  carelessness,  the  Turks  allow  their 
subjects' to  &ing  tfi  iheir  fuces  satirical  songt  against  their  despotism,  llie  one  atM>ve 
begins  thus:  "  Sell  thy  cap  to  pny  the  taxes."  During  the  late  Greek  war,  it  wraa  noc 
uncommon  to  hear  the  Greek  patriotic  hymn  played  by  Greek  musicians  at  Const«nti« 
nople,  before  the  coffee  hooaes,  and  to  a  Turkish  audience. 
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Died  Ali  theu  dined  in  public  under  bis  tent;  and  afterwards  retired 
to  his  house.  The  following  day  was  employed  in  visiting  the 
camp,  the  village,  and  the  redoubts  in  front  towards  the  Desert. 
The  weather  being  cold,  the  Viceroy  made  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  too  great  a  change  of  temperature  on  the  constitutions  of  men, 
of  the  difference  between  the  winters  in  Arabia  and  those  of 
Greece,  and  lastly  on  the  disasters  of  the  French  in  Russia,  which 
he  explained  to  his  officers. 

On  the  26th  the  great  infantry  manoeuvres  took  place.  The 
Viceroy  followed  them  on  a  sketch  which  was  traced  to  him  by  a 
staff  officer.  He  had  tendered  his  own  pencil  and  the  outside  of 
a  despatch  for  this  purpose,  saying  to  the  officer,  '^  Just  sketch 
tliem  down  any  way,  alia  baballa"  He  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  formation  of  squares.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
to  the  hospital  of  Abouzabel.  Dr.  Clot,  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  establishment,  took  him  to  every  part  of  it,  and  answered  all 
his  numerous  questions.  He  attended  an  examination  of  the  Arab 
pupils,  who  were  purposely  questioned  on  tlie  subject  of  anatomy 
and  dissections,  to  which  they  answered  freely  that  the  latter 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  die  medical  student,  and  that  the 
great  Abou  Sana  himself  {Avicenna)  had  felt  no  scruple  in  this 
respect.  Mehemed  Ali  smiled,  and  at  parting  with  Dr.  Clot 
expressed  his  satisfaction  and  his  gratitude  for  his  zeal  and  care. 

At  seven  he  received  the  officers  and  students  of  the  staff  col- 
lege, and  questioned  them  one  by  one  on  their  studies.  He  had 
previously  dismissed  his  attendants,  and  he  looked,  says  M. 
Planat,  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  children.  He  put  on  his 
spectacles,  examined  the  plans  and  topographical  maps,  and  draw- 
ings of  fortifications,  which  were  very  neatly  executed.  The 
plan  of  the  camp  of  Dgiaad  Abad  and  its  environs  were  shown 
to  him,  a  plate  of  which  accompanies  the  present  work.  He 
testified  his  agreeable  surprise  at  seeing  the  progress  his  officers 
had  made.  He  read  some  translations  into  Turkish  from  the 
French,  particularly  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  laughed  at 
some  passages  in  which  the  poet  speaks  freely  of  men  in  power. 
He  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  this  manner,  with  the  only 
interruption  of  smoking  a  pipe  and  eating  two  apples,  till  mid- 
night, when  he  desired  the  officers  to  form  a  circle  round  his 
divan ;  he  was  very  friendly  to  all,  especially  to  Osman  Bey,  and 
exhorted  the  junior  officers  to  redouble  their  zeal  and  courage, 
as  they  had  now  overcome  the  first  difficulties.    "  I  am  well 

f  leased  with  you,  my  children,"  said  he,  *'  if  I  had  interest  in  heaven 
would  perform  miracles  for  you,  but  I  am  a  mere  roan,  and  I 
can  only  offer  you  promotion  and  salaries."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  feels  himself  perfectly 
content  and  at  ease,  ^*  I  find  myself  very  well  in  this  simple  divan : 
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t  should  Uever  wish  to  have  one  fnofe  sttfnptuous."  ^'  At  hatf-pait 
tirelve  we  retired.  Next  day,  the  d7th,  we  ticcorapadied  him 
part  of  the  way  on  his  returti  to  the  capkal." — pp*  174 — ISK 

We  shall  not  tfotible  Our  readers  here  with  repeating  aftcar  our 
author  dn  account  of  the  squabbles  tind  pretension*  of  some  of 
the  Ffetlch  and  Italian  emigrants  in  Egypt,  all  of  whotn  had  not 
his  good  sense  and  modesty,  nor  the  nrmness  and  es^perience  of 
Colonel  Seve.     General  Boyer,  who  had  cotne  to  Egypt  at  the 
Itftter  end  of  1824,  to  superintend  the  orgatlization  of  th^  afiay, 
and  had  brought  several  other  officers  under  him,  and  whose 
appointments  were  tiot  less  than  60,000  franes  a  year,  could  not 
iigree,  it  fiteems,  with  the  other  oflScers  who  were  there  already, 
nor  with  the  minister  at  war,  and  at  last  left  the  cdtrntty  hi  a 
huff,  in  August,  18(26.    When  he  went  to  tttke  hi^  leave  of  the 
Viteroy,  his  Highness,  notwithstanding  what  had  6tcuit6d,  asked 
him  politely  to  stay  and  dine  with  him,  to  which  the  general  an* 
swered  by  excusing  himself,  saying,  he  had  just  breakfiuted.   Me* 
hemed  Ali^  his  old  Osmanlee  ideiis  perhaps  recurriag  to  him 
at  the  moment,  thought  the  general  suspected  his  intention^,  and 
replied  sharply,  "  Of  what  i  eat,  general,  you  toay  v^ry  well  par- 
take/'   The  general  theU  thought  better  of  the  matter,  and  sat 
down  to  table.  -  The  Viceroy,  however,  made  him  offers  o{  aer- 
vi<:e,  told  him  that  his  custom  house  officers  h<id  orders  not  io 
visit  his  baggage,  and  wished  him  ft  good  journey.    CSolonel 
Oaudin,  who  came  io  Egypt  with  Boyer,  took  his  plaoe  as 
chief  instructor,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  l600  francs.    An  £u- 
Irdbean  instructor,  or  talenigi,  was  also  appointed  to  evert  bitt'- 
taflon;   these  instructors  are  divided  into  classes  accordmg  to 
seniority,  and  receive  from  140  to  S8d  francs  a  month,  besides 
two  uniforms  a  year,  or  1000  piastres  (SS3  francs)  in  Itea  of 
them,  ration^,  fomge  for  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  gratification;  after 
making  a  campaign  they  hava  ftlso  an  increase  of  pay. 

General  Livron  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  Vice- 
roy, who  sent  him  to  France  as  his  agent  to  superintend  the  con- 
atruction  of  ships,  and  the  expedition  of  various  articles  he  Wimt^d. 
He  had  also  several  Neapolitan  and  Piedmoutese  officers  in  hk 
service.  A  Colonel  Rey,  of  the  French  artillery,  came  likewise, 
but  got  himdelf  into  trouble  by  shooting  sparrows  in  the  garden 
of  the  French  consulate  at  Cairo,  an  offence  which  was  const- 
dered  so  serious  that  a  mixed  Turkish  and  French  court-tnartial 
was  actually  assembled  to  try  the  colonel,  who  was  not  yet  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  This  ridiculous  bubble,  however,  vanished  in 
the  air.  This  same  Colonel  Rey  was  stabbed  in  an  afiVay  at 
C&b-o,  but  recovered.  He  finally  left  Egypt,  we  believe,  much  in 
the  6ame  way  as  General  Boyer. 


(  m  ) 

Aur^  llh-^Lkben,  Lusi,  und  Lebm  der  DeuOehen  den  siehsiehfh 
ten  Jahrhnnderts  in  den  begebenheUen  des  Sefdesischeti  Bitters, 
Hans  von  Schweinich^n,  van  ikth  selbst  amgesetxt,  (The 
Loves^  FUtkBiire&f  smd  Life  of  the  Oermatis  of  the  Sixteenth 
CetitUi7,  ^  the  Adtentures  of  the  Sllesian  Ktifgtit,  Hans  von 
Bchwemichett,  tiaitated  by  bhiMreif.)    Bteslao.    \S%9.    3  vols. 

I^IAO. 

Wmretis  of  memoifs  afe  too  apt  to  assume  that  their  materials 
will  be  interesting  to  posterity  in  proportion  as  they  are  new  or 
important  to  themselves.  Henee  they  fill  their  diaries  trith  no'- 
tices  of  public;  events^  ^itfa  detailed  acconnUr  of  theif  own  con- 
duct on  occasions  of  ceremony,  **  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that 
they  have  pdssed  /*  white  they  glide  rapidly  and  silently  over  their 
domestic  habits  and  feelings,  employments  and  amusements.  The 
effect  of  this  mistake  is  chiefly  felt,  when,  at  the  distance  of  cen- 
turies, habits  and  manners  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution, 
and  that  which  was  familiar  and  common-place  to  the  writer,  gra- 
dually overspread  with  the  dust  and  weather-stains  of  antiquity, 
has  become  to  the  reader  a  matter  of  doubt,  curiosity  and  con- 
jecture. When  we  look  back  to  some  name  which  has  survived 
the  influence  of  time,  and  endeavour  from  the  bare  and  meagre 
memorials  of  his  conduct  on  public  occasions  to  realize  to  our- 
selves the  portrait  of  the  man  as  a  whole,  how  much  do  we  regret 
the  absence  of  those  little  details  and  still-life  accompaniments, 
without  which  the  picture  wears  so  shadowy  and  unreal  an  aspect ; 
how  anxious  do  we  feet  to  be  informed  how  this  man  of  courts 
and  battle-fields  looked,  when,  throwing  aside  the  holiday jgarb  of 
bis  public  appearance,  he  resumed  the  quiet  undress  or  every- 
day existence— what  were  his  loves  and  enjoyments,  his  amuse- 
ments, his  friendships,  his  prejudices — whether  he  rose  late  or 
earlv,  prosed  much  in  conversation,  drank  **  not  wisely,  but  too 
weli,^  and  paid  his  debts  regularly,  or  not  at  all.  Nay,  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  Or  too,  even  his  wardrobe  becomes  a  matter 
in  which  we  are  interested,  as  tending  to  the  completeness  and 
coherency  of  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the  mind's  eye; 
and  we  feel  indebted  to  the  antiquarian  who  takes  the  trouble,  by 
recovering  from  the  state-paper  office  his  taylor's  accounts  (pro- 
bably unpaid),  to  inform  us  whether  he  wore  a  pea-green  slashed 
doublet  or  an  orange  tawney.  The  Spectator  and  Tatler,  for  in- 
staQCe»  are  already  acquiring  in  this  way  an  interest  which  at  first 
they  did  not  possess;  as  correct  and  lively  sketches  of  these  little 
peculiarities  of  dress,  manners  and  customs,  for  which  we  should 
search  in  vain  in  more  elaborate  productions  of  the  day,  and 
v^bich,  though  only  removed  from  us  by  a  century,  have  already 
begun  to  assume  an  antiquarian  dignity  in  our  eyes.    Montaigne's 
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gossip  about  bis  tastes  and  personal  babits,  impertinent  as  it  may 
have  appeared  to  bis  cotemporaries,  is  now  to  us  among  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  bis  desultory  essays.  Wbat  would  we  not 
give  for  a  minute  description  of  a  day  at  Tusculum  with  Cicero^ 
or  a  faithful  record  of  one  of  Caesar's  youthful  days  of  mingled 
business  and  revelry,  philosophy  andfoU^!  How  delightful  would 
it  be,  if,  instead  of  having  to  collect  our  ideas  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Roman  toilette  and  domestic  economy  from  such  works  as 
Bottiger's  Sabina,and  Meiners,  we  could,  in  some  unexplored  re- 
cess in  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  come  suddenly  upon  a  genuine 
number  of  the  Diumalia,  or  Augustan  Gazette,  with  its  medley 
of  scandal,  advertisements,  fashionable  departures  from  Rome  for 
Baise  or  the  Campagna,  Patrician  alliances  in  high  life  by  special 
license  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  gallantries  of ''  an  august  per- 
sonage," the  new  pantomime  by  Pylades  or  his  rival  Bathyllus,* 
or  the  last  interesting  gastronomical  arrival  of  Rutupian  oysters 
fresh  from  Britain  If  Hence  it  is  that  Pliny's  Letters,  formal  as 
they  are,  and  the  Noctes  of  Aulus  Gellius,  are  interesting  from 
the  glimpses  they  afford  into  the  private  life  of  the  time.  Heuce 
also  such  a  work  as  Pepys's  Memoirs,  with  all  its  details  of  eating 
and  drinking,  his  deep  meditations  on  new  suits,  even  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  of  London,  his  minute  descriptions  of 
masquerades  and  junketing  parties  of  all  kinds,  partly  from  its 
spirit  of  perfect  naivelS  and  candour,  partly  from  the  graphic 
truth  with  which  it  delineates  scenes  of  which  we  find  elsewhere 
but  scattered  and  imperfect  notices,  possesses  for  the  nresent  age 
an  interest  which  few  modem  memoirs,  though  dealing  'ithmore 
stirring  periods  and  events  of  greater  public  importance,  can  hope 
to  obtain. 

What  Pepys's  work  is  to  the  times  of  Charles  H.  these  Memoirs 
of  Hans  von  Schweinichen  are  to  the  private  life  of  the  Germans 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  life  falls  within  a  period  when  the 
vast  change  in  manners  and  the  habits  of  society,  produced  by 
the  discoveries  in  science  and  strange  revolutions  of  empire  and 
opinion  which  the  first  half  of  the  3ixteenth  century  witnessed, 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  these  sketches  of  "  The  Loves,  Plea- 
sures and  Life  of  the  Germans,"  (as  the  editor  styles  this  auto- 
biography) :  while  the  open-heartedness  of  the  narrator ;  his  love 
of  good  eating,  and  still  more  of  good  drinking;  and  his  admira- 
tion of  fine  dresses,  in  which  he  rivals  Pepys  himself;  his  frugality 
in  his  own  case,  with  his  liberality  towards  his  prodigal  and  bank- 
rupt master,  impart  an  amusing  personal  and  individual  interest 
to  these  antiquarian  or  political  details. 

*  Tacit.  Aniial.  i.  34.  f  Juvenal,  iv.  141. 
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At  the  time  when  our  knight  cmnmences  his  auto-biography, 
the  internal  feuds  and  dissensions  of  Germany  had,  under  the 
rising  ascendancy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  been  in  some  measure 
composed;  the  usurpation  of  the  nobles  considerably  checked; 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  recognised;  the  police  of  the  country 
protected  by  standing  armies  against  the  recurrence  of  anarchy  or 
the  dominion  of  Faustrecht;"  the  peasant,  though  still  a  vassal, 
beginning  to  sleep  within  his  cottage  and  beneath  his  vine*tree  in 
peace,  safe  from  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  robber  chiefs,  who 
now  no  longer  secure  in  their  mountain  fortresses,  since  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  gunpowder,  were  gradually  endeavouring  to  procure  by 
industry  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  means  of  subsistence, 
which  they  had  formerly  drawn  from  robbery  and  violence.  In- 
telligence was  rapidly  diffusing  itself  with  the  increase  of  printing; 
the  sciences,  the  productions,  the  wealth  and  literature  of  other 
countries  were  &ndmg  their  way  into  this  vast  empire.  In  religion, 
the  long-established  dominion  of  Rome,  consecrated  as  it  seemed 
by  immemorial  possession  and  early  prejudices,  had  been  every- 
where shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  in  many  places  trampled  in 
the  dust,  by  the  energy  of  Luther.  The  spell  which  had  fettered 
inquiry  in  matters  of  faith  was  dissolved,  and  those  principles 
which  had  at  first  been  asserted  in  the  discussion  of  religious 
questions  were  speedily  transferred  to  secular  affairs  and  the  poli« 
Ileal  relations  of  the  ruler  and  the  subject.  In  politics,  the  dawn 
of  popular  institutions  and  unity  among  the  German  body  be- 
comeei perceptible;  in  manners,  an  increase  of  extravagance  and 
pomp,*  a  gradual  desertion  of  the  baronial  castle  for  the  court, 
and  a  relaxation  in  the  stiffness  of  ceremonial  forms.  In  morals, 
the  good  effects  of  the  change  of  things  was,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
blematical. The  admirers  of  the  good  old  times  might  say  with 
some  truth,  that  with  the  rudeness  of  the  feudal  system  and  its 
fantastic  usages,  much  which  was  really  worthy  and  valuable  in  it 
had  been  swept  away ;  that  artifice  had  too  often  succeeded  to 
open  violence,  and  deceitful  smoothness  to  rough  sincerity  of  de- 
meanour; calculation  and  manceuvring  to  straight-forward  simpli- 
city and  self-devotion.  The  Belial  of  feud  and  wariare  had  only 
been  replaced  by  the  Mammon  of  trade  and  avarice,  and  Ger- 
many, in  her  new  state  of  existence,  looked  as  if  a  turbulent  army 
had  suddenly  marched  off  her  soil,  and  left  their  deserted  camp 
as  a  market-place  for  pedlars  and  suttlers  to  cheat  and  wrangle  in. 

Life,  in  short,  had  already  begun  to  assume  its  prosaic  aspect, 
and  the  reader  who  opens  these  memoirs  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  hope  of  finding  them  gilded  by  any  of  the  lingering  glories 
of  chivalry,  will  soon  be  disenchanted.  Even  here,  and  at  this 
early  period,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  the  increasing  preponderance 
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teen,  **  my  allowance  from  my  father  was  eleveii  thalers  sixteen 
silver  groschen,  and  I  was  dressed  in  mourning.  God  give  me 
good  fortune  and  happiness  in  time  to  come.  Amen.  This  year 
the  grain  was  sold  at  the  following  prices/'  8cc. 

All  these  affectionate  reminiscences  of  the  departed  glories  of 
his  wardrobe,  and  the  frequent  attendances  at  wedding  feasts,  for 
which  he  had  exchanged  his  care  of  the  geese,  it  may  be  imagined 
are  symptomatic  of  an  early  disposition  on  the  part  of  Hans  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  fair  sex,  and  accordingly  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  practised  gallant  and  almost  indispensable  guest  at 
all  the  dances  and  merry-makings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gold- 
berg. One  of  his  chief  favourites  was  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  old  Albert  Bock,  who  used  to  drink  to  him  in  Latin,  and  Hans 
was  very  glad  to  find  he  was  able  to  answer  her  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  only  good  result  it  would  appear  of  his  Goldbei^ 
education,  or  his  studies  under  the  amorous  pedagogue  of  Liegnitz. 
*^  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  we  find  him  more  seriously  in- 
volved in  a  love  passage  with  a  lady  of  Swabia,  whom  he  had 
encountered  as  usual  at  a  wedding,  but  this  connection  was  broken 
off  by  the  unlucky  accident  of  the  lady  proving  a  mother  before 
she  could  become  a  wife.  Next  year,  however,  he  dates  as  the 
commencement  of  his  first  serious  attachment,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  a  degree  of  mystery.  ''  This  year,''  says  he,  "  I  experienced 
for  the  first  time  what  love  was,  havine  fallen  in  love  irith  a 
maiden  so  that  I  could  not  sleep.  But  I  never  had  the  boldness 
to  disclose  it,  when  and  whereupon  I  conclude  that  first  love  is 
deepest     This  year  has  flown  by  without  my  being  aware  of  it" 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  welt  if  Hans  had  not  resorted  to 
other  modes  of  making  time  fly,  but  ''  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
friget  Venus."  And  his  drinking  powers,  which  afterwards  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries,  began  about  this 
time  to  be  developed.  The  practice  of  drinking  to  excess,  always 
the  vice  of  the  northern  nations,  had  not,  among  other  abuses, 
been  much  affected  by  the  Reformation.  On  the  contrary,  sove- 
reigns prided  themselves  on  maintaining  at  their  court  sonie 
fellow,  often  a  fool,  or  dwarf,  who  would  undertake  to  challenge 
and  lay  under  the  table  in  fiiir  combat  any  stranger  whom  the 
court  might  think  it  hospitable  to  place  in  that  horizontal  position. 
Hans's  coup  d'essai  in  the  art  took  place  on  one  occasion  when 
his  father  had  invited  some  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
accompany  him  to  a  wedding,  and  like  that  of  the  Cid  it  was  a 
*'  coup  de  mattre." 

'<  Among  the  party,**  says  be,  *^  was  Caspar  Ecke  von  Tacbeswitz,  a 
young  hot  blood;  and  with  him  1  entered  the  lists  at  the  wine.    As  I 
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was  unacciistoined  to  it,  and  drank  freely,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
under  the  table,  and  so  dmnk  that  I  could  neither  walk,  nor  stand,  nor 
speak,  but  was  carried  away  like  a  dead  man.  I  slept  two  nights  and 
two  days  on  end,  till  every  one  thought  I  would  die.  But,  God  be 
praised,  matters  turned  out  better.  And  since  then  I  hare  learned  not 
only  how  to  drink,  but  have  got  a  tolerable  assurance  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  for  any  one  to  intoxicate  me,  and  since  then  1  have  continued 
the  practice  stoutly;  whether  for  my  health  and  happiness,  1  shall  men- 
tion in  another  place." 

We  cannot  perceive  from  his  Memoirs  that  either  his  health  or 
his  peace  of  mind  suffered  materially  from  this  habit^  though  it 
occasionally  placed  him  in  situations  which  were  comic  enough. 
On  one  occasion  at  GustroWyinMecklenburgy  where  be  had  been 
carousing  with  his  companions,  the  servant  being  rather  dilatory 
in  bringing  a  torch,  the  whole  party  appear  to  have  fallen  down 
stairs.  Hans  was  no  where  to  be  found,  but  next  morning  he  was 
discovered,  like  a  second  Regulus,  iu  an  empty  wine  cask,  which 
lay  conveniently  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  receive  him,  and  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The 
only  moral,  however,  which  he  seems  to  deduce  from  this  catas- 
trophe is,  that  master  and  servant  ought  not  to  get  drunk  at  the 
same  time,  for  he  blames  nobody  but  the  servant,  who  was  not 
sufficiently  sober  to  light  them  down.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  in  this  way  at  Fellensberg,  when  on  a 
visit  along  with  his  master  the  duke  to  the  court  of  Nassau,  and 
where  his  character  as  a  potent  drinker  soon  came  to  be  known, 
Hans  having  of  course  taken  good  care  that  it  should  not  be  bid 
under  a  bushel.  On  this  occasion  he  twice  drank  off  the  welcome 
cup,  containing  three  quarts  of  wine,  and  left  a  poor  courtier,  who 
had  been  rash  enough  to  do  him  reason  in  a  similar  draught, 
utterly  extinguished  on  the  floor.  And,  indeed,  until  the  gout 
and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  diminished  his  exhaustive  powers, 
he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  on  all  bands  as  a  most  successful 
and  formidable  toper. 

But  there  were  better  traits  in  the  character  of  the  young  Hans 
than  drinking  and  merry-making;  nainely,  his  dutiful  affection  to 
his  father  and  mother,  of  whom  he  never  speaks  but  with  devoted 
attachment  and  real  feeling.  His  mother  died  suddenly  during 
his  absence  with  his  father  in  Poland. 

'*  There  came,*'  says  he,  "  intelligence  to  my  father  and  mysdf,  as  we 
were  on  the  way,  that  if  my  father  wished  to  see  his  dear  wife  and  I  my 
dear  mother  again  alive^  we  must  make  all  speed,  for  there  was  no  hope 
of  her  life.  Which  was  a  sad  and  evil  message  to  my  father,  and  to  me 
particularly,  for  I  knew  I  was  her  beloved  Hans.  And  though  we  would 
gladly  have  hurried  on,  it  could  not  be  done  on  account  of  the  robbers 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  duke's  party,  and  would  willingly  have 
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pli)pder^4  ^be  sU^er  F^ggPDs^  so  wit}i  raef  of  heart  werp  we  compelled 
{9  l-ejQ^ia  ^itb  (be  rest  till  wp  readied  Kaliscb.  From  thence  we  trt^- 
irelle^  nigbt  i^pd  d^Y^  <^Bd  re^l^ed  boiqe  on  thp  }  Sth  of  May,  1569»  about 
^ve  m  thie  eveaiug,  ^fi^er  an  ab^eoce  of  e)e?en  weeks.  But  wbeu  we 
caine  into  tbe  court  at  Merkschutz,  my  father  and  I  banned  tb^  melan- 
choly ppyvn  that  my  dear  mother  had  died  on  the  2d  of  May>  and  had 
been  buried  jn  the  church  at  Mefkschqtz  the  Sunday  befQ|%  we  arriyedi 
which  w^s  DO  joyful  return  tp  us.  I  would  rather  that  the  Poles  had 
slain  me  outright  than  have  experienced  tbe  sore  heart*s  griefs  qn  my 
home  conning,  ^or  was  it  less  beart-hreaking  to  my  dear  father,  hut 
wa^  tbe  means  of  shortening  bis  life.  Bi|t  when  I  began  to  reflect  there- 
after that  I  was  a  man  and  subject  to  griefs  and  that  it  was  Grod*s  good 
will  and  providence  that  ray  dear  mother  should  be  ti&en  from  the  world 
during  my  abseace^  f  ntigned  her,  and  with  grief  and  sorrow  and  cbildbh 
tfittn  pot  on  my  mouroing;  lameotiog  this  year  not  merely  with  my 
ou^wan}  e^9  bu^  with  phristian  mouriiing  of  heart  and  countenaDce« 
staying  as  m^ich  at  homp  as  possible." 

la  1^73,  being  now  twenty-oae,  he  foHowed  in  the  suite  of  the 
young  dukes,  Henry  and  Frederick,  to  Meckleaburgh;  and,  in 
J 674,  vffi  find  him  dividing  his  time  pretty  much  between  the 
court  and  his  paternal  mansion.  Whether  these  visits  to  the  court 
were  owing  to  the  good  looks  of  the  ladies  or  not  he  professes 
himself  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  animated  description  which 
he  gives  of  the  garden  of  the  court  at  Liegnitz  at  tins  time,  there 
is  little  doubt  they  had  a  la|!ge  share  in  the  matter.  He  is  almost 
betrayed  into  poetry  when  describing  the  goodness  of  the  wines, 
tbe  sweetness  of  the  music,  the  gaiety  of  the  dances,  the  beauty 
of  the  women,  and  the  grace  and  condescension  of  the  court. 

'*  There  was  no  sorrow  or  mourning.  Nothing  but  delight  and  joy. 
If  I  had  been  to  fall  from  Heaven  on  any  spot  on  earthy  it  would  have 
been  among  the  ladies  a^  Liegnitz  I  would  have  lighted  *,  for  there  were 
daily  sports  c^  riding,  mnning  at  tbe  ring,  dancing,  and  other  pastimes, 
very  pleasing  to  the  young  folks,  of  whom  I  was  one." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Hans's  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  the  fieiir  sex  were  very  peculiar,  and  the  more  so  whei)  we 
consider  the  extreme  animation  and  interest  wit)i  which  he  always 
^pproacb,es  the  subject.  In  mo^t  of  his  youthful  attachments  we 
find  him  proceeding  with  the  greatest  possible  fire  and  vivacity 
for  a  time,  but  the  moment  he  ^e^s  that  masters  are  coming  to  a 
point,  he  cools,  perceives  that  Heaven  has  determined  otherwise, 
and  with  ibe  most  perfect  sang  froid  lets  the  matter  drop.  This 
b  very  amusingly  oisplayed  in  an  afiair  about  this  time  with  th^ 
youthful  daughter  of  Simon  Promnitz.  The  first  hint  of  the 
liaison  occurs  in  an  entry  made  by  Hans  in  his  jqurnal^  on  occa- 
sion of  his  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  young  lady^s  inother 
ito  |be  present  at  h^r  servant's  weddiiig*    '^  I  si^w  ph^jply/'  sjiys 


Hans,  *'  tM  jtbe  iovit^tjpQ  wa^  ppt  oo  ^ccpuot  of  Ihe  loaiij  but 
the  fm»tfQh»,  biBr  daughter  Jiiogfer  Hede."  Ha  weo^  notwith? 
•tondiagi  and  shortly  «ft^  we  fiod  tho  biiainoiiS  in  full  train. 

*'  The  young  la4y  was  only  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  h^d  a  fortune 
of  lO^OOU  rix  tfaalers^  whjch  the  duke  would  willingly  have  assigned  to 
me.  I  bad  no  dislike  to  the  ipaiden.  She  was  fond  of  eating  sugar| 
which  I  bought  for  her  ^t  different  times^  and  once  to  tbe  extent  of  twp 
dollars  at  a  time.  I  might  bave  been  easily  induced  to  paarry  her^  for 
my  father  would  bave  liked  the  connection^  and  her  jguafdians  w^re  \j\ 
favour  of  it." 

Tb^  Frail  Kittlijtwn  po  do^b^  ^odenyonrffd  to  Hijure  ber  i^ 
acme  calumnious  reports  as  to  h^r  penioaal  habita,  faer  inability  to 
cooiki  and  so  forth,  but  tb^se  dp  npf:  sefSBi  n^^ti^n&Uy  to  b^vp  in- 
flueup/ad  him,  fo|r  he  b^d  seqse  pnougb  to  «i3e  that  ^e^^  observat 
tjons  Yipjf^  dictated  by  jsi^t^  envy,  thp  lady  Kittlititen  bftving  » 
daughter  of  her  own  for  whom  she  wished  to  seiciir^  bins.  Still 
bs  ]pe<2pf  d»wdlipg  PP  for  »b9ttt  two  yei^rs,  m^r^ly  reioArkiog  4iat 
both  bi^  Mo4  \^\^  iBtfuded  were  very  yo wg,  It  seemed^  bow/eyer, 
a9  '}f  matters  i^ovld  bow  be  brought  to  in  poipt,  for  a  certam 
jS^icicel  Qpisler^  ap  old  bi^chelor^  whpipi  be  describes  ^9  toobwg 
more  li)f^  ik  Jew  thao  a  noblem^Q,  afaput  this  tim^  e»m^  forward 
as  a  suitor  to  fb^  yovng  My^  Ifis  pret^qsiolls  being  sanctioiied 
h^  her  gather  and  gu^rdi^o^i  «b«  isent  privately  for  Haos,  aiu| 
poramiii^icafed  |o  bjm  ber  distress*  Oi^e  wouid  baye  tbojiigbt  there 
would  now  baye  l^efiu  ai|  laod  of  bi9  irresolution^  but  Hans  told 
ber  i|fitb  n^ucb  gri^ity^  that  h^  fei$,  persu^d/ed  it  wa^  not  the  will 
pf  Hefiyeip  that  h|B  should  omry  for  thr^  y^ars  %o  co^ie;  that  she 
plight  cousmU  b^r  OYf^  wisbnBi  and  either  take  the  jold  iem  or 
lefwe  kiffk,  bvf  ^hM  if  she  iat^^d^d  to  wall  for  bim  (Hans)  she 
iDilst  d9  so  for  tkfi^e  ye»rs  ^t  iss^t.  'f  This  aoewer/'  as  might  be 
expected,  *^  pfeasied  ber  not  mudi,"  .She  turned  from  him 
creeping,  ^a4  tp)d  hiip  sbe  M^oidd  wait  for  bin)  as  long  as  he 

wished.   To  fki»  ^ppejtd  H«ps  m94»  ^^  ^^ply* 

Meantime  Qeftsjer  hid  his  proposal  before  |tbe  duke,  wbo 
lbw4wg  .the  match  hetweeu  Hms  and  the  young  lady  a  very 
eljf  ibji^  one,  md  wiUing  t^  gwe  h^  w  oppartvnity  .of  redeemiag 
the  tiff^  before  it  >v#s  too  late,  sent  him  a  message  by  bie  cfaam- 
berlaui,  tbat  this  9V%9  fb^  day  xvbe^  tbe  bridal  wreath  was  to  be 

{iyfm  to  th^  lady,  and  itbat  holh  aba  and  the  diiM  widbed  tbat 
Ibds  dpvM  4i^  Ml  and  lay  bold  of  the  wreath  hfifomdd  Geider. 
This  adv>$e  agayi  ij^rew  iims  intp  a  sikate  pf  perplauly. 

'*  I  was  so  agitated/'  says  he^  ^*  that  I  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat. 
1  coold  not  answer,  but  remained  ior  « time  speeehless,  for  i  fdt  as  if  I 
aboiiM  say  ao,  bus  ooidd  d^^nnioe  upop  nothing.  Tiii  at  4ast,  wiiiie  I 
^941  endaavourjog  to  4^^»  *  ^^^  aesmedao.vhispc;^  in  m^y  q^-^^Take 
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not  tfae  wreath  j  take  not  the  wreath.  And  so  I  started  up^  and  sald^ 
that  I  thanked  his  highness  for  the  favour^  bnt  my  affairs  suited  not  with 
marriage.  When  I  had  said  this^  I  felt  my  heart  suddenly  quite  light 
and  joyful,  from  which  I  concluded  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God,  for 
otherwise  there  was  no  impediment  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
maiden  was  young  and  beautiful,  gentle  and  rich,  and  would  willingly 
have  taken  me^  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  very  flower  of 
my  age,  and  at  that  very  time  of  life  best  suited  for  marriage,  according 
to  the  proverb,  four  years  before  beard-cutting  and  four  years  after  is  the 
time  to  marry.  Bnt  God  is  all-powerful,  what  he  wills  not  comes  not 
to  pass.  In  this  way  the  marriage  was  put  oflF,  which  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  repent.  And  so  ended  my  second  courtship,  from  which  I 
gather  that  it  Mras  not  the  will  of  God." 

And  so  ended  also  his  third,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages 
more  we  find  him  uttering  the  aajne  sentiment  of  resignation  on 
the  termination  of  another  brief  liaison  with  the  daughter  of  the 
lady  of  Kittlitzen. 

Meantime  his  master,  Duke  Henry's  pecuniary  embarrasments 
had  increased  to  such  a  height  that  he  was  obliged  to  commence 
a  system  of  begging,  swindlmg,  and  free  quarters  in  all  comers  of 
Germany,  which  he  pursued  steadily  from  I57t  to  1576.  In  this 
wandering  and  disreputable  life,  Hans  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  the  person  on  whom  the  obnoxious  duty  of  raising  the  sup- 
plies very  often  devolved.  Heniy  kept  moving  with  his  whole 
suite  from  town  to  town,  borrowing  on  all  hands,  from  princes 
of  tfae  empire,  nobles,  ladies,  abbots,  nuns,  peasants,  Jews, 
dwarfs;  from  any  one,  in  short,  who,  decoyed  by  his  plausible 
manners,  would  either  lend  or  make  him  a  present  of  any  sum 
however  small.  Twice  in  the  course  of  these  rambles  he  was 
arrested  for  debt,  at  Cologne  and  at  Emmerich,  till  at  last,  after 
increasing  his  debts  to  an  extent  which  made  those  of  his  father 
appear  a  mere  cypher,  and  spending,  among  the  rest,  about  half 
the  patrimony  of  poor  Hans,  who  continued  to  supply  his  extra- 
vagance to  the  last,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  in  1576,  and 
the  dukedom  given  to  his  younger  brother  Frederick. 

To  Hans  himself,  still  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  with  a  natural 
love  of  rambling  and  adventure,  this  life  of  alternate  beggary  and 
splendour,  to-day  feasting  with  counts  of  the  empire  or  enjoying 
the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  (then  among 
the  most  distinguished  merchants  in  Europe,)  to-morrow  pawning 
jewels  and  even  dresses  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  travelling 
or  subsistence;  with  its  risks  and  dangers,  its  rapid  changes  erf* 
scene  and  society,  was  not  without  considerable  attraction.  In 
1576  he  attended  Henry  into  Poland,  to  the  throne  of  which  the 
duke  had  at  that  time  some  pretensions;  and  the  account  which 
our  biographer  gives  of  their  visit  to  Cracow,  affords  no  bad  ape- 
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cimeii  of  the  general  character  of  their  proceedings.  Among 
their  other  revels,  Duke  Henry  was  invited  to  the  house  of  the 
woivode,  Peter  Parovskyn,  whose  interest  he  was  anxious  to 
secure,  in  order  to  further  his  views  upon  the  throne.  The  ban* 
quet  was  a  splendid  one,  and  the  health  of  the  duke  repeatedly 
drunk  as  king  of  Poland,  the  guests  attestbg  the  sincerity  of  their 
allegiance  by  breaking  their  glasses  on  their  heads.  Dancing 
succeeded,  and  when  the  party  broke  up,  so  freely  had  the  duke 
indulged,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  supported  on' 
his  horse  by  two  of  his  attendants  as  he  rode  home.  When  Hans, 
who  had  charge  of  the  duke's  wardrobe,  came  to  undress  him  as 
usual,  he  perceived  to  his  consternation  that  a  jewel  and  chain  of 
the  value  of  17^000  rix-dollars,and  a  purse  containing  100  florins, 
were  both  gone.  It  was  in  vain  to  put  any  question  to  his  grace, 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  answer;  while  Hans  himself,  who  had 
ably  seconded  his  master  at  the  supper  table,  was  just  as  little 
prepared  to  follow  out  the  examination.  No  remedy  remained 
but  to  go  to  bed  and  endeavour  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication. 
"  Drunk  as  I  was,  however,"  said  he,  "  1  slept  but  little." 
When  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came,  all  the  information 
the  duke  could  give  as  to  the  missing  articles  was,  that  during  the 
dance  he  had  given  the  chain  to  one  person  to  hold,  and  the  purse 
to  another;  but  to  whom  he  had  totally  forgotten.  Hans  was  in 
despair,  and  went  out  to  take  counsel  with  his  comrades.  In 
going  out  he  met  his  fether,  who,  to  his  great  relief,  told  him  that 
as  they  were  leaving  the  banquet  the  night  before,  a  Pole  had  put 
into  his  hands  a  purse  contaming  100  florins,  which  he  supposed 
must  be  the  duke's,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  This  raised  Jdans's 
spirits,  but  still  the  more  important  article  was  missing.  But  in 
about  an  hour  came  another  Pole  inquiring  for  the  duke's  cham- 
berlain, and  produced  the  chain  and  jewel  perfectly  safe.  **  Thus," 
says  Hans,  **  our  mourning  was  turned  into  joy."  Hans  rewarded 
his  honesty  cheaply  enough  by  taking  him  to  his  lodgings,  drinking 
with  him,  and  finally  presenting  him  with  a  donation  of  ten  florins, 
which  he  received  with  much  gratitude.  **  I  must  say,"  he  ob* 
serves,  '<  these  were  as  honest  Poles  as  one  would  wish  to  meet 
with. — Thanks  be  to  God  who  helped  me  out  of  this  scrape!" 

In  Augsburg,  to  which  the  duke  and  his  locust-like  troop  of 
attendants  next  removed,  he  contrived  to  levy  some  of  his  heaviest 
contributions.  He  gambled  daily,  a  practice  which  then  appear^ 
to  have  been  carried  to  great  excess,  and,  being  well  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  dice-box,  generally  won,  frequently  to  the  extent 
of  200  or  300  florins  daily.  Hans  himself  following,  passibus 
aquiSf  also  gained  300  florins  on  one  occasion  at  a  sitting.  At 
this  time  the  riches  of  the  citizens  of  Augsburg  rivalled  those  of 
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the  Venetian  nobility  during  the  beat  dttjs  of  h^  commerce.  The 
well-known  merchant,  Fagger  of  Augsburg,  on  whose  purse  Hans, 
on  behalf  of  the  duke,  seems  to  have  made  a  very  determined 
attack^  though  without  suecess,  portioned  hie  daughter  with 
200,000  fix  dollars.  He  entertained  the  duke  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner,  but  on  pretext  that  he  had  made  large  ad«> 
vances  for  the  King  of  Spain,  declined  his  proposal  for  a  loan  of 
4000  dollars.  The  only  present  which  he  was  disposed  to  make 
him,  namely,  a  ship  of  glass  cunningly  wrought  by  some  Venetian 
artist,  was  broken  by  the  awkwardness  of  Hans  as  he  was  placing 
it  upon  the  table*  Having  fidled  with  Fugger,  he  next  tned  hie 
powers  of  persoasion  on  the  town  council,  and  wonderful  to  say, 
sacceeded  m  obtaining  from  them  a  loan  of  1000  dollarsi  on  the 
duke's  adcnowled^raent,  for  a  year  and  without  interest.  Hie 
force  ot  spunging  could  no  further  go.  The  whole  of  this  sum 
waa  applied  in  satisfying  the  landlord's  bill,  who  had  already  be- 
come clamorevs  for  payment.  This  sopply,  however,  enabled 
the  duke  for  some  time  longer  to  protract  his  career  of  dissipation 
at  Augsburg.  Some  particulars  which  Haas  gives  as  to  a  bnH  at 
which  he  was  present  are  curions.  He  had  been  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  a  nobleman  of  the  place,  and  the  dnke,  who  felt 
anxious  to  get  admission  into  the  party,  prevailed  upon  Hans  to 
take  him  with  him  as  his  servant.  **  I  know  not  how  it  was,  how- 
ever," adds  Hans,  *^  but  the  servant  managed  to  get  so  tipsy,  I 
was  obliged  to  lead  him  away."  The  duke  having  before  nig^t 
slept  off  his  intoxication,  sent  a  message  boldly  to  the  bride^mm^ 
to  say  he  would  be  happy  to  make  one  of  his  party  in  the  ev«iing, 
and  the  bridegroom,  much  flattered  by  the  proposal,  immediately 
sent  a  carriage  to  conduct  his  Highness  to  the  banquet 

"  In  Augsbarg  it  is  the  custom  at  dances  that  two  persons,  dressed  in 
long  red  cloaks  trimmed  with  white  ermine,  begin  the  dance,  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  begin  till  tbey  have  set  the  example  and  perfonned  the 
figure.  When  they  tarn,  the  others  who  dance  must  do  the  same,  and 
when  they  embraee  each  other  in  the  daaoe,  the  dancers  do  the  same. 
And  these  peisons  are  often  bribed  befbre^hand  by  the  young  men  to 
embrace  each  other  |»petty  frequently,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  the  same  with  their  partners.  I  have  done  so  myself,  and  for 
half-a-doUar  have  procured  many  a  pleasant  hug  in  the  course  of  the 
dance.  My  former  servant  was  now  again  become  my  ioi*d  and  master. 
When  I  saw  him,  I  asked  his  grace  how  he  had  come  thither  ?  He 
ahswered,  that  he  came  there  because  he  knew  there  were  to  be  many 
fair  dames  there  who  had  a  mind  to  me,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  me, 
and  wished  to  prevent  my  being  entrapped!  And  truly  I  mast  eonfos, 
that  in  all  my  life-time  I  never  looked  on  fairer  ladles  than  these,  for 
they  were  seventy  in  all;  all  dressed  in  white  damask  to  please  the  bride* 
and  eovered  all  over  with  chains  «id  jewels*     And  the  hall  large  and 
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haDdsome^  sparkling  with  gold  and  siifor,  lo  that  one  might  have  taken 
it  for  the  true  paradise  or  the  kingdoin  of  heaten.  I  was  very  jojons, 
for  as  t  said^  the  ladies  were  fair,  and  chiucej  conrteoos  and  kind  in  talk. 
In  the  evening  I  attended  a  rich  maiden  of  the  home  of  Herherg  home 
to  her  father's  honse^  it  was  said  her  father's  fortune  exceeded  two  tone 
of  gold.  I  was  received  hy  him  as  if  I  hud  heen  a  count,  and  nohly 
treated;  stayed  two  hours  and  enjoyed  myself.  Then  her  father,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  place^  conveyed  me  home  to  my  loddng  in  a  coach, 

attended  with  torches I  often  wished  such  a  lifo  might  last  for 

many  years." 

But  these  golden  times  in  Augsburg  could  not  last  long.  The 
worthy  citizens  began  to  get  tired  of  the  expensive  amuaemeDt  of 
entertaining  this  brainless  prodigal  duke ;  nis  supplies  from  the 
gaming  table  became  less  frequent;  and  with  all  Haas's  exertions 
in  the  finance  department,  the  funds  began  to  fail.  On  one  occa* 
sion  Hans  was  obliged  to  sell  a  chain  which  his  father  had  given 
bim,  for  sixty-five  dollars,  which  the  duke  widi  consummate  efiroa* 
tery  pocketed,  and  even  refused  Hans  the  loan  of  six  dollara  of  Ua 
own  money,  a  piece  of  ingratitude  which  naturally  vexed  him  mttch« 
Matters  at  last  came  to  a  crisis  when  they  reached  Cologne.  Here 
the  duke  had  contrived  to  run  up  a  biU  of  about  one  thausand 
dollars,  and  the  host,  like  his  brother  of  Augsburg,  became  cla* 
morous  for  payment.  Two  weeks  did  Hans  continue  to  put  him 
off  on  some  pretext  or  other;  but  at  last  it  became  obvious  that 
no  alternative  remained  but  payment  or  imprbonment.  Hans's 
former  success  with  the  town  council  of  Augsburg  suggested  to 
his  master  the  plan  of  trying  his  eloquence  upon  the  magistracj 
of  Cologne,  and  accordingly  he  received  full  powers  to  treat  wi^ 
diem  for  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  iiaas  was  naoeived  by 
them  with  all  imaginable  respect,  and  delivered  in  presenoe  of  the 
council  a  long  oration,  to  which  in  all  probability  they  listened 
with  the  more  patience,  that,  like  Yorick  with  the  Franciscatij 
they  had  predetermined  not  to  lend  him  a  single  sous.  He  was  con« 
ducted  back  imder  a  guard  of  honour,  and  informed  that  the  council 
would  send  a  written  answer  in  a  few  days.  Accordingly,  in  due 
time,  appeared  the  envoys  of  the  town  council,  who  took  their 
revenge  upon  Hans  in  a  speech  as  long  and  as  hypocritically  re- 
spectful as  his  own,  bestowing  many  compliments  upon  his  elo- 
quence, but  concluding  with  the  information  that  the  coundi  were 
under  die  necessity  of  absolutely  refusing  the  loan,  but  had  sent 
his  grace  a  present  of  two  hundred  florins.  This  composition 
Henry  had  the  meanness  to  accept. 

In  the  midst  of  these  delicate  distresses  arrived  the  astound- 
ing intelligence  <i5th  April,  1576)  that  the  dukedom  had  been 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  his  brother  Frederick,  the  fourth  of 
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that  name.  And  now  mine  host,  despairing  of  payment  by  means 
of  negotiation,  took  the  step  of  laying  an  arrest  to  the  extent  of 
his  bill,  which  had  mounted  up  to  2354  dollars,  on  the  horses 
and  furniture  of  the  duke,  all  of  which  were  immediately  inven- 
toried and  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  under  form  of  law. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Hans  endeavoured  to  soften  the  obdurate 
creditor ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  pleaded  his  privilege  as  an 
electoral  prince  of  the  empire.  The  electoral  chamber  of  Cologne 
replied  that  their  jurisdiction  entitled  them  to  arrest  even  the 
goods  of  the  emperor  himself;  though,  in  consideration  of  the 
duke's  rank,  his  person  should  remain  untouched.  Accordingly, 
the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  duke  were  sold  to  the  extent  of 
the  debt ;  and  so  ended  their  compulsory  sojourn  in  Cologne,  the 
latter  part  of  which  had  been  rendered  more  disagreeable  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  destructive  pestilence.  Hans's  only  precaution 
was  a  very  simple  one.  He  believed,  he  says,  it  was  impossible 
he  should  die  of  the  disease.  He  contented  himself  with  taking  a 
little  vinegar  and  dry  toast  every  morning, — which  he  followed  up 
by  liberal  allowances  of  liquor  m  the  evening. 

At  Emmerich,  to  which  the  duke  removed  in  the  course  of  bis 
rambles,  Hans  records  an  odd  adventure  with  a  spirit  or  monster 
of  some  kuid  who  haunted  their  lodgings,  and  who  seems  to  have 
had  many  of  the  propensities  and  playful  gambols  of  our  owu 
Robin  Goodfellow : — 

"  Two  nights  before,"  says  he, ''  a  spirit  or  goblin  bad  washed  all  tbe 
rooms,  put  the  house  to  rights,  and  made  tbe  beds.  On  tbe  third  night 
tbe  creature  came  to  my  bed ;  it  bad  a  club,  such  as  dwarfi  generally 
bear,  and  it  shook  its  wings  over  my  bead.  When  I  awoke  and  saw  it,  1 
was  terrified,  and  was  about  to  call  out,  but  his  grace  being  asleep,  I  let 
it  alone,  and  recommended  myself  to  God.  As  there  were  lights  in  tbe 
chamber,  I  saw  that  tbe  creature  retired  into  a  comer  of  tbe  room  and 
laughed.  In  tbe  morning  I  told  tbe  duke,  who  would  not  believe  me. 
Tbe  next  night,  being  a  little  drunk,  1  was  asleep  ;  so  tbe  creature  came 
to  Heilung,  who  lay  beside  me  in  bed.  He  cried  out,  '  O  help  me, 
holy  Virgin  !' — Though  I  beard  bira  cry  out  very  well,  I. let  him  alone 
and  said  nothing.  Then  tbe  goblin  came  to  my  side,  and  laughed 
loudly  and  vanished,  but  so  that  I  wist  not  where  it  disappeared. 

'*  In  tbe  morning  I  told  tbe  maids  in  tbe  bouse,  and  advised  them  to 
keep  tbe  ghost  away,  or  ebe  be  would  probably  suffer  for  his  visits. 
When  they  heard  this  they  were  glad  that  I  bad  seen  him ;  they  told  me 
I  must  be  very  lucky  since  be  came  to  me  first ;  and  that  I  must  do  no- 
thing to  him,  for  as  long  as  be  appeared  1  and  my  master  should  be  for- 
tunate.   When  I  heard  this  I  was  well  content. 

"  After  this,  when  tbe  cook  one  day  left  her  cooking  pots  and  things 
unwashed,  in  tbe  morning  they  were  all  found  cleaned  and  polished. 
They  told  me  I  should  give  him  something  to  drink,  tbe  which  I  did, 
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and  lunaHy  laid  out  for  bim  milk  or  beer,  mixed  with  boney  and 
sngar.  He  would  come  to  it  when  be  thought  proper,  nodding  with  bis 
bead  to  me  as  I  lay  in  bed,  and  drink  to  me,  which  I  have  often  seen. 
And  as  long  as  the  goblin  continued  to  appear,  the  duke  and  all  of  us 
enjoyed  good  luck  and  prosperity.  Nor  did  I  after  the  6r8t  time  feel  any 
terror,  except  once,  which  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  His  grace  hav- 
ing risen  early  to  write,  told  me  to  strike  a  light  and  waken  the  page 
who  made  his  lemonade  for  him.  The  pages  slept  in  the  chamber  above 
the  duke's,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  winding  stair.  When  1  bad  got 
about  half  up  stairs,  the  monster  met  me  so  suddenly  that  I  was  dre«d- 
fully  terrified  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  went  by  me  so  close  that  I 
touched  him  ;  then  b^an  to  laugh,  and  said,  *  Thou  knowest  not  thy 
fortune,  but  thou  wilt  soon  know  bow  it  shall  fare  with  thee.'  After  this 
be  was  seen  of  none,  and  since  his  disappearance  little  luck  fell  to  the 
share  of  my  master  and  mpelf." 

The  following  gentle  passage  of  arras,  which  also  took  place  at 
Emmerich,  is  more  original  than  chivalrous  : — 

''  The  duke  bad  a  Captain  GrotUckeD  in  his  service,  who  talked  as  if 
he  would  eat  up  all  mankind.  One  evening  be  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
Netherlander,  and  each  challenged  the  other.  I  parted  them  that  night, 
but  next  morning  came  the  Netherlander  to  call  out  Grotticken.  Grot- 
ticken,  who  had  a  wooden  leg,  unloosed  it  softly  in  bed,  and  kept  the 
Netherlander  engaged  in  conversation  till  he  thought  he  had  got  him 
within  his  reach,  and  then  rising  up  in  bed,  he  smote  the  Netherlander 
with  the  wooden  leg  over  the  neck,  and  laid  him  fiat  on  the  ground.  He 
got  up,  however,  shortly,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  out ;  and  so 
ended  the  scuffle,  for  he  did  not  challenge  him  again." 

At  Emmerich  a  second  arrest  of  the  duke's  goods  and  chattels 
took  place ;  and  now,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  oflP  the  evil  day, 
the  duke  decamped  one  morning,  leaving  on  the  table  a  note  for 
Hans,  in  which  he  concluded,  **  I  will  not  pillow  my  head  in  idle- 
ness. Money,  with  God's  help,  I  will  have,  that  we  may  get  out 
of  this  vile  country,  and  away  from  this  people.  And  so  good 
morrow,  dear  Hans. — Henry.'* 

''  Thus  said  the  duke — Uius  did  the  duke  infer;*'  and  Hans, 
adopting  his  example  and  advice,  immediately  set  about  raising 
five  hundred  dollars,  on  pledge,  from  a  Jew  named  Humpel,  a  feat 
which  he  successfully  accomplished.  Another  coutribution  of 
one  hundred  from  an  old  maid,  in  whose  house  he  had  lived,  en- 
abled him  finally  to  make  an  honourable  retreat  from  Emmerich. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  farther,  with  any  minuteness,  this  life 
of  swindling  and  extravagance,  of  profusion  and  beggary ;  for 
enough  has  been  already  done  to  show  sufficiently  the  nature  of 
the  school  in  which  Hans  passed  his  early  life,  it  says  a  great 
deal  (or  his  natural  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  that  when  he 
ahandoais  bis  wandermg  habits,  returns  to  his  paternal  castle  and 
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marries,  he  teems  ncpver  to  hate  relapsed  into  his  former  free  and 
easjr  habits,  or  to  have  thought  for  an  instant  of  wandering  be* 
yond  his  confine.  On  his  return,  indeed,  he  had  at  first  a  good 
deal  on  his  hands.  His  father  was  dead,  his  fortmie  almost 
ruined,  his  family  depending  on  him  for  support,  so  that  when  he 
revisited  his  home,  m  i577>  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  says,  that  ''  mudi  as  he  had  wished  for  his  return,  he  at 
first  longed  as  eagerly  to  be  gone  again."  His  time  was  now 
passed  between  the  court  at  liqgnits,  where  he  retained  his  situa^ 
tion  of  Hofmeister,  and  occasional  visits  to  Schweinichen,  whe» 
matters  were  managed  by  his  brother.  In  his  cattcludio|  reflec* 
tions  on  the  year  157B,  he  observes,  **  I  have  been  obliged  this 
year,  as  becomes  a  young  man,  to  bestir  myself  in  my  employ^ 
ment,  have  had  but  few  days  of  idleness,  and  truly  eaten  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  And  though  I  have  met  with  many 
annoyances,  and  bitter  winds  have  blown  upon  me,  I  have  not 
heeded  tbem^  but  let  them  blow  over.  I  have  done  my  duty,  aod 
not  left  undfloe  what  I  knew  to  be  right." 

His  steadiness  was  perhaps  secured  by  another  event  which 
now  took  place.  With  all  his  irresolution  in  matters  matrimo- 
nial, the  time  was  drawing  near  when  the  inconstant  was  to  be 
fixed.  The  young  lady  of  Schellendorff  had  long  been  a  favourite 
with  him,  but  in  his  usual  vacillating  way  he  had  kept  wavering 
and  manoeuvring  for  years,  without  coming  to  the  pomt,  notwith- 
standing many  mvitations  from  the  young  lady's  mother,  who  at 
last  began  to  think  the  case  was  hopeless.  Hans,  however,  was 
really  in  earnest  this  time.  "  I  went,"  says  he,  *'  to  Hemsdorf, 
where  I  stayed  two  days  and  courted  the  young  lady.  I  meant 
very  truly  by  her,  and  was  right  sorry  to  part.  She  told  me  not  to 
marry  till  I  came  again,  and  so  I  departed  m  God's  name.  Hie 
oung  lady^s  mother  bad  told  her  not  to  set  her  heart  on  me ;  that 

was  a  courtier  and  would  deceive  her,  and  that  t  would  set  off 
and  no  one  could  tell  when  I  might  return  again.  But  the  young 
lady  would  not  be  persuaded  nor  guided,  but  remained  firm." 
Her  firmness,  Hans  tells  us,  was  rewarded,  for  their  marriage 
shortly  afterwards  took  place  with  great  pom^.  the  whole  court 
assisting  at  the  nuptials.  A  very  accurate  bill  of  fare  is  added 
by  Hans,  as  a  sort  of  '^  piece  justificative''  relative  to  the  magnifi- 
cence and  expense  of  the  entertainment. 

We  must  now  make  rather  a  sudden  transition  from  this 
scene  of  gaiety  to  one  of  gloom  ;  from  the  wedding  tables  to  the 
"  funeral  baked  meats,'*  which  some  years  afterwards  were  de- 
stined to  adorn  the  board  at  Schweinichen,  When  we  next  pre- 
sent our  Swabian  knight  to  our  readers,  the  fire  of  youth  is  nearly 
extinct,  the  last  relics  of  its  follies,  saving  an  occasional  potation. 
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are  gone ;  he  is  bee<Miie  a  fermer,  and  a  peacemaker  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  by  one,  old  friends  and  relations  have  dropped 
otF,  and  he  begins  to  feel  somewhat  solitary  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  life ;  gout  and  other  ailments,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  those  carousals  which  had  once  crowned  him  with  glory,  are 
beginning;  to  break  down  his  strong  frame,  when  they  are  sud^ 
denly  followed  by  a  more  serious  and  irreparable  blow,  in  the 
deadh  of  bis  wife.  There  is  so  much  good  feeling  and  natural 
pathos  in  his  account  of  her  loss,  which  took  place  in  1601,  that 
we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  aome  extracts  fixim  his  journal 
deacriptive  of  that  event.  She  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a  ^ear 
before,  and  although  constantly  attended  by  two  physicians, 
**  which,'' as  Hans  observes, ''  cost  me  a  deal  of  money  m  medi- 
cines,'' gradually  grew  worse. 

''  When  she  perceived  that  her  time  in  Ibis  world  conld  not  be  long, 
she  tbougbt  of  me  as  her  true  husband ;  and*  to  prove  ibe  truth  of  ber  love 
to  me,  directed  ber  and  my  confidential  friena^  the  Goansallor  Antony 
Scholtey  to  make  ber  testament,  wherein  she  left  to  me  Ml  her  effects, 
except  twenty  Unogarian  florins,  which  were  to  be  sent  after  her  death 
to  her  sister,  Frau  Hese  Manschwita  j  which  testament  she  then,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ready,  with  great  eagerness  and  joy  deposited  in  the  Chaacery, 
Next  day  she,  with  much  piety,  received  the  sacrament  in  her  own  cham-( 
ber.     After  these  Christian  duties  were  performed,  she  said  to  me,  ^  Now 
I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  do  in  this  world.     Let  God  call  me  when 
he  pleases,  he  will  find  me  ready.    His  will  is  mme.'  ...  As  her  swell- 
ing became  greater,  she  said  to  me, '  Dear  heart,  you  see  my  stay  in  this 
world  cannot  be  much  longer,  but  bear  it  with  patience.    We  have  lived 
long  in  love  and  truth  with  each  other,  have  borne  many  cares  and 
much  grief  and  want  together,  and  still  the  greatest  sorrow  remains  fbr 
you,  to  bear  my  loss*    As  for  me,  mv  sorrows  will  be  over.    I  have 
borne  many  an  annoyance  quietly  that  i  might  not  make  you  angry.   So 
when  God  shall  take  me  from  the  world,  do  not  repine  nor  grieve  loudly, 
that  God  in  heaven  may  not  be  offended }  bat  mourn  and  lameut  for  me 
like  a  Christian,  not  like  a  heathen,  and  think  that  we  shall  meet  again 
at  the  last  day  in  greaterjoy  than  here.  Lay  me  in  the  earth  honourably, 
but  without  pomp,  and  bury  me  within  the  church,  that  you  also  may  be 
beside  me.'    How  deeply  I  felt  in  my  heart  all  these  heartbreaking  words 
all  good  men  will  readily  believe  j  they  penetrated  through  marrow  and 
bones,  through  heart  and  soul.     AH  this  I  promised,  with  weeping  eyes 
and  sad  heart,  to  perform.  .  ,  .  .  As  the  disease  continued  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  tne  assiduity  of  the  physicians,  and  all  my  exertions, 
my  dear  wife  l^ame  weaker  and  weaker,  and  several  times  her  speech 
failed  ber.     On  the  14th  she  said  to  me,  '  My  dear  heart,  how  sad  is 
parting  !     Now  that  the  time  is  come  in  earnest,  I  pray  of  you  again, 
as  I  did  before,  that  when  God  shall  call  yon  too  away,  you  will  cause 
yourself  to  be  laid  beside  me.     And  now  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you 
well  in  body  and  soul,  and  guide  you  hereafter  to  eternal  life,  as  1  hope 
in  his  grace  it  shall  soon  be  with  me.    And  observe,  when  night  and 
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day  divide,  will  be  the  boor  of  my  dqpttrtore  (omy  beaveoly  £Bftlier.  If 
I  am  unable  to  speak,  pray  beside  me,  and  make  tbe  23d  Psalm,  '  -  the 
Lord's  my  Shepherd,'*  be  sung  to  me.  1  would  die  with  it  in  my  ears. 
And  now  I  pray  you  change  my  place,  and  lay  my  bed  under  the  win* 
dow/ — which  was  done.  This  last  speech  of  my  dear  wife  sank  sorrow- 
fully into  mv  heart,  and  with  heartbreaking  grief  did  I  thus  receive  her 
blessing.  Afker  this  she  spoke  nothing  but  a  few  words,  and  about  mid- 
night fell  into  a  state  of  complete  wediness,  from  which,  however,  she 
was  a  little  revived  by  applications  of  different  kinds,  and  lay  ttill  the 
whde  night.  Next  rooming  was  Palm  Sunday,  and  Herr  Merten,  the 
curate,  came  over  to  her,  prayed  beside  ber,  and  comforted  ber,  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  die  when  her  hour  should  come.  Thereon 
she  lifted  up  her  hands  and  said  yes.  She  spoke  no  more,  but  during 
tbe  prayer  she  made  signs  that  she  prayed  too ;  after  this  she  said  no- 
thing to  me  or  others,  but  lay  still  with  her  eyes  closed,  till  one  o^clock, 
when,  without  a  struggle,  she  died,  here  in  Liegnitz,  in  my  house,  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  near  the  window  looking  into  the  street.  The  deep 
grief  and  desolation  which  this  separation  left  in  my  heart,  as  if  it  would 
have  burst  with  sorrow,  I  cannot  express,  but  will  leave  It  to  every  ho- 
nest mind  to  imagine.  After  tbis  breach  in  my  house  of  mourniog,  I 
had  the  corpse  dressed  in  her  grave  clothes,  which  she  had  caused  my 
sister  to  make  during  her  lifetime,  covered  with  a  dark  cloak  and  de^- 
centlv  veiled,  and  placed  it  on  a  table  till  the  coflBui  should  be  ptre- 
nared.  It  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  well-pitched  coffin,  and  lights 
burned  for  three  days  and  nights  round  it,  while  I  attired  myself  in 
mourning.  A  sorrowful  Palm  Sunday  and  a  heart-breaking  martyr's 
week  has  this  been  to  me.  I  had  lived  twenty  years  and  five  weeks  in 
peaceful  and  contented  marriage  with  my  dear  wife,  who  now  sleeps  iti 
God  ',  while  at  home  and  in  l^tfa,  I  can  say  we  had  never  for  a  single 
night  slept  apart,  nor  gone  to  rest  but  in  peace  and  kindnen  with  each 
other,  and  thus  these  twenty  years  had  seemed  to  me  but  a  brief  time. 
Much  sorrow,  much  anxiety  and  sufiFering  had  we  borne  together ;  three 
children  she  had  brought  to  me  alive  into  the  world,  thwigh  God  has 
taken  them  all  agaiu.  And  during  these  twenty  years  she  has  manifested 
to  me  all  love  and  truth,  and  tended  me  in  my  many  sicknesses  with  a 
care  for  which  in  this  world  I  cannot  recompense  her,  but  God  will  re- 
ward her  richly  for  it  in  another.*' 

With  this  touching  picture  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the 
honest-hearted  old  Swabian  knight,  who  survived  his  wife  fifteen 
years.  In  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Liegnitz^  a  square  stone^ 
on  which  is  sculptured  a  rude  elEgy  of  the  deceased  in  armoury 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  over  which  his  dusty  banner  still 
waves,  commemorates  his  death  ou  the  23d  of  August,  16j6. 
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de  la  Jonkaire.  Paris.  1830.  8vo« 
This  is  a  respectable  pamphlet,  on  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  its  appearance,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  progress  and  present  state 
of  the  Whale  Fishery.  We  shall,  however,  take  a  good  deal 
wider  range  than  is  taken  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the 
Norwegians  occasionally  captured  the  whale  before  any  other 
European  nation  engaged  in  so  perilous  an  enterprize.  But  the 
early  efforts  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  conducted  on  any  sys- 
tematic plan,  and  should  be  regarded  only  in  the  same  point  of 
view  KH  the  fishing  expeditions  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Biscay- 
ans  were  certainly  the  first  people  who  prosecuted  the  Whale 
Fishery  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on  with 
great  vigour  and  success  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  1201  a  tithe  was  laid  upon  the  tongues  of  whales 
imported  into  Bayonne,  they  being  then  a  highly  esteemed  species 
of  food.  In  1338,  Edward  III.  relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puyanne 
a  duty  of  ^6  sterling  a  whale,  laid  on  those  brought  into  the  port 
of  Biarritz,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  he 
had  incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty. 
This  fact  proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  fishery  carried  on  from 
Biarritz  at  the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able indeed ;  and  it  was  also  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent  from 
Cibourre»  Vieux  Boucan,  and  subsequently  from  Rochelle  and 
other  places.* 

The  whales  captured  by  the  Biscayans  were  not  so  large  as 
those  that  are  taken  in  the  Polar  seas,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  attracted  southward  in  pursuit  of  herrings.  They  were  not 
very  productive  of  oil,  but  their  flesh  was  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  whalebone  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses, and  brought  a  very  high  price. 

This  branch  of  industry  ceased  long  since,  and  from  the  same 
cause  that  has  occasioned  the  cessation  of  the  Whale  Fishery  in 
many  other  places — ^the  want  of  fish.  Whether  it  were  that  the 
whales,  from  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves in  coming  southwards,  no  longer  left  the  Icy  Sea,  or  that  the 
breed  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  certain  it  is  that  they  gradually 
became  less  numerous  in  the  Bay  of  Bucay,  and  at  lengu  ceased 
almost  entirely  to  frequent  that  sea.  And  the  fishers  being 
obliged  to  pursue  their  prey  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  the  French  fishery  rapidly  fell  off. 

•  See  M/iMtrv  wr  r^fati^iid^dfte  J'ldbe^f  isAMwiper  Xifl,  ISno.  Peris,  1795. 
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The  vojages  of  Ae  Datch  tnd  Engliab  to  Ae  Norttiern  Oceftir, 
in  order,  if  posrible,  to  discover  a  pasMge  through  it  to  India, 
though  thej  failed  of  their  main  object,  laid  open  the  hannts  of 
the  whak*  The  companions  of  Barents,  who  discovered  Spitz* 
bergen  in  1596,  and  of  Hudson,  who  soon  after  explored  the 
same  seas^  represented  to  their  countrymen  the  amaang  number 
of  whales  with  which  thej  were  crowded*  Vessels  were  in  con- 
sequence fitted  out  for  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  by  die  English 
and  Dutch,  the  harpooners  and  a  part  of  the  crew  being  Biscaj^ 
ans.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  their  efforts  to  a  fair  com- 
petition with  each  other  as  fishers.  The  Muscovy  Company  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter^  prohibiting  the  ships  of  all  other  nations 
from  fishing  in  the  seas  round  Spitabergen,  on  pretext  of  its 
having  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  BarentZi  and  not  Sir  Hugh,  was 
its  original  discoverer;  though,  supposing  that  the  fact  had  been 
otherwise,  Ae  attempt  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  sur« 
roundingseas,  on  sudi  a  ground,  was  not  one  that  could  be  tole- 
rated. The  Dutch,  who  were  then  prompt  to  embark  in  every 
commercial  pursuit  that  gave  any  hopes  of  success,  eagerlj 
entered  on  this  new  career,  and  sent  out  ships  fitted  equally  for 
the  purposes  of  fishing,  njod  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
others.  The  Muscovy  Company  having  attempted  to  vindicate 
its  pretensions  by  force,  several  encounters  took  place  between 
their  ships  and  those  of  the  Dutch.  The  conviction  at  length 
became  general  that  there  was  room  enough  for  all  parties  in  the 
Nortliern  seas;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  or  comii^;  into 
collision  with  each  other,  they  parcelled  Spitsbergen  and  the  adja- 
cent ocean  into  districts^  which  were  respectirely  assigned  to  the 
English^  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  French,  Danes,  8cc. 

The  Dutch  being  thus  left  to  prosecute  die  fisheiy  w^&out 
having  their  attention  diverted  by  hostile  attacks,  speedily  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  over  all  their  competitors. 

When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  prosecute  the  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  whakn  were  everywhere  found  in  vsst 
numbers.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  and  stratagems  of  the  formi- 
dable foe  by  whom  they  were  now  assailed,  instead  of  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  fear,  they  surrounded  the  ships  and  crowded  all 
the  bays.  Their  capture  was  in  consequence  a  comparati^Iy 
easy  task,  and  many  were  killed  which  it  was  afterwards  necessai; 
to  abandon,  from  the  ships  being  already  full. 

While  the  fish  were  thus  easily  obtained,  it  was  the  practice  to 
boil  the  blubber  on  shore  in  the  North,  and  to  fetch  home  only 
the  oil  and  whalebone.  And,  periiaps,  nothing  can  give  a  more 
vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
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in  the  nuddte  of  die  seventeenth  centary,  than  the  Itct  that  they 
conatructed  a  coniiderable  village,  the  houses  of  whidi  weie  all 
previously  prepared  in  Holland,  on  the  Ide  <rf  Amsterdam,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  thej  gave  the  appi^ 
priate  name  of  SnmererAerg.*  This  vtas  the  grand  rendesvous  of 
the  Dutch  whale  ships,  and  was  amply  provided  with  boilers, 
tanks,  and  every  sort  of  apparatus  required  for  preparing  the  oil 
and  the  bone.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  whale  fleets  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  provision  ships,  the  caif^oes  of  which 
were  landed  at  Smeerenbsrg,  which  abounded  dnring  the  busy 
season  with  well-fumisbed  shops,  good  ittns,&c.;  so  that  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  AmstenUun  were  found 
within  about  eleven  degrees  of  the  Polel  It  is  particularly  men- 
tioned that  the  sailors  and  others  were  every  morning  supplied 
with  what  a  Dutchman  regards  as  a  very  great  luxury-^ol  rolU 
for  breakfast.  Batavia  and  Smeerenberg  were  founded  nearly  at 
the  same  period,  and  it  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubted  whe- 
ther the  latter  was  not  the  most  important  estaUishment.t 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  made  in  the  Pforth  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be 
earned  home  by  the  whale  ships;  and  every  year  vessels  were 
sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in  importing  the  procfuce  of  the  fishery. 

But  the  same  cause  that  had  destroyed  the  fishery  of  the 
Biscayans,  ruined  that  which  Was  carried  on  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen*  Whales  became  gradually  less 
common,  and  more  and  more  timid  and  difficult  to  catch.  They 
retreated  first  to  the  open  seas,  and  then  to  the  great  banks  of  ice 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  When  the  site  of  the  fishery 
had  been  thus  removed  to  a  very  great  distance  from  Spltzbergen, 
the  most  economical  plan  was  found  to  be  to  send  the  blubber 
direct  to  Holland.  Smeerenberg  was  in  consequence  totally  de- 
serted, and  its  position  is  now  with  difficulty  discoverable. 

But  though  very  extensive,  the  Dutch  Whale  Fishery  was  not, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  very  profitable.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  right  to  carry  it  on  having 
been  conceded,  in  1614^  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  waste 
inseparable  from  such  great  associations,  the  wastefulness  and  un- 
faithfulness of  their  servants,  who  were  much  more  intent  upon 
advancing  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  Company,  in- 
creased tlie  outlays  so  much,  that  the  returns,  great  as  tney  were, 
proved  little  more  than  adequate  to  defray  them,  and  the  fishery 
was  confined  within  far  narrower  limits  dian  it  would  otherwise 


*  From  tmeerm,  to  melt,  and  btrg,  m.  mountain, 
t  De  Restc,  Uiitoira  dcs  PMiea,  kc.  mm.  i.  p.  41  < 
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hate  leaclied.  But  ifter  vanons  prolongptioiis  of  the.diarter  of 
the  first  Company,  and  the  fonnatkm  of  some  new  ones,  the  trade 
wat  finally  thrown  open  in  1642.  Tie  effects  of  this  measure 
werB  most  sakitaiy*  and  afford  one  of  the  moot  striking  exainples 
to  be  met  with  of  the  advantages  of  free  competition.  Within  a 
few  years  the  fishery  was  vastly  eatended;  and  though  it  became 
progressively  more  and  more  diffiralt  from  the  growing  scarcity  of 
fish,  it  proved,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  more  profit- 
able to  the  private  adventurers  than  it  had  ever  been  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  continued  for  above  a  centurv  to  be  prosecuted  with 
equal  energy  and  success.  The  famous  XriSn  de  Witt  has  alluded 
as  follows  to  this  change  in  the  mode  or  conducting  the  trade:— 
"  Id  tbb  fcspeet,"  says  he,  '^  it  b  worthy  of  observatioD  that  the  ss- 
Uiorixed  Greenland  Company  made  heretofore  little  profit  by  their  fishery, 
because  of  the  great  charge  of  setting  out  theu*  ships;  and  that  the  tnin- 
oil,  blabber  and  whale-fi^  were  not  well  made,  bandied,  or  cored ;  and 
being  bronght  hither  and  put  into  warehouses,  were  not  sold  soon  enougb, 
nor  to  the  Company's  best  advantage.  Whereas  now  that  every  one 
equips  their  vessds  at  tbe  cheapest  rate,  (Maw  their  fishing  diligently, 
and  manage  all  carefully,  tbe  blabber,  train-dl  and  whale-fins  are  em- 

aed  for  so  many  uses  in  several  countries,  that  they  can  sell  them 
I  that  oonveniency,  that  though  there  are  now Jif teen  Mfifor  one  thai 
formerly  saUed  out  of  HoUand  on  that  aceonnit  and  conseqaently  each  of 
them  could  not  take  so  many  whales  as  heretofore  j  and  notwithstaDding 
tbe  new  prohibition  of  France  and  other  countries  to  import  these  com- 
modities) and  though  there  is  greater  plenty  of  them  imported  by  our 
fishers— yet  those  commodities  are  so  much  raised  in  the  value  above 
what  they  were  whilst  there  was  a  company,  that  the  common  inhabit- 
ants do  exercise  that  fishery  with  profit,  to  tbe  much  greater  benefit  of 
our  country  than  when  it  was  (under  the  management  of  a  Company) 
carried  on  but  by  a  few."* 

The  private  ships  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Whale  Fishery 
were  fitted  out  on  a  principle  that  secured  the  utmost  economy 
and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  one  connected  with  them.  The 
hull  of  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  an  individual  who  commonly 
took  upon  himself  the  ofllice  of  captain,  a  sail-maker  supplied  the 
sails,  a  cooper  the  casks,  &c.  The  parties  engaged  as  adfen- 
turera  in  the  undertaking.  The  car^o  being  brought  to  Holland 
and  disposed  of,  each  person  shared  m  the  proceeds  according  to 
his  proportion  of  the  outfit.  The  crew  was  hired  on  the  same 
principle ;  so  that  every  one  had  a  motive  to  exert  himself,  to 
see  that  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  avoided,  and  that  those 
that  were  necessary  were  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
This  practice  has  been  imitated  to  some  extent  in  this  and  some 
other  countries,  but  in  none  has  it  been  carried  so  far  as  in 

*  True  Interest  of  HoUaod,  p.  65.    8?o.  ed.    London,  1746. 
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Holland.    It  appears  to  us  that  it  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  other  adventures. 

When  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  towards  the  year  1680,  the 
Dutch  Whale  Fishery  employed  about  260  ships,  and  14,000 
sailors. 

The  English  Whale  Fishery,  like  that  of  Holland,  was  origin- 
ally carried  on  by  an  exclusive  association.    The  Muscovy  Com- 
pany was,  indeed,  speedily  driven  from  the  field;  but  it  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  others  that  did  not  prove  more  fortunate. 
In  1725  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked  largely  in  the  trade, 
and  prosecuted  it  for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  having  lost 
a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.     But  the  legislature  having  resolved 
to  support  the  trade,  granted,  in   1732,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings a  ton  to  every  ship  of  more  than  200  tons  burden  engaged 
in  it;  but  this  premium  being  insufficient,  it  was  raised,  in  1749, 
to  forty  shillings  a  ton,  when  a  number  of  ships  were  fitted 
out,  as  much  certainly  in  the  intention  of  catching  the  bounty  as 
of  catching  fish.     Deceived  by  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the 
fishery,  parliament  imagined  that  it  was  firmly  established,  and 
in  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  thirty  shillings.    The  effects 
of  this  reduction  showed  the  factitious  nature  of  the  trade,  the 
vessels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  years  from  105  to  SQl      To  arrest  this   alarming  decline 
the  bounty  was  raised  to  its  old  level  in  1781,  and  of  course  the 
trade  was  soon  restored  to  its  previous  state  of  apparent  pros-  • 
perity.     The  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American  war  reduced  I 
the  Dutch  fishery  to  less  than  half  its  previous  amount,  and  gave  I 
a  proportional  extension  to  that  of  England.    The  bounty  which 
had  in  consequence  become  very  heavy,  was  reduced,  in  1787,  to 
thirty  shillings  a  ton;  in  1792  it  was  further  reduced  to  twenty- 
five  shillings;  and  in  1795  it  was  reduced  to  twenty  shillings,  at 
which  sum  it  continued  till  1824,  when  it  ceased. 

It  appears  from  accounts  given  in  Macpherson*s  Annals  of 
Comaierce,*  that  the  total  bounties  paid  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Whale  Fishery  in  the  interval  between  1750  and  1788, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  ^1,5779935.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
official  account,  which  follows,  and  which  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  that  there  are  nO  means  of  furnishing  any  accurate 
account  of  the  sums  paid  as  bounties  from  the  year  1789  to  1813 
inclusive;  but  it  is  notwithstanding  abundantly  certain  that  the 
total  bounties  paid  during  the  period  from  1789  to  1824  consi- 
derably exceeded  a  million.  Here  then  we  have  a  sum  of  up- 
wards of  TWO  MiLUONS  AND  A  HALF  laid  out  siucc  1 750  in  pro* 

-  ■  i -■  ■ 

•  Vol.  ill.  p.5ll ;  Tol.  i>.  p.  130. 
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modng  the  Whale  Fishery.  Now  we  believe  that  if  we  eattmate 
the  entire  average  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  Northern 
Whak  Fishery,  (and  it  is  to  it  only  that  the  preceding  statements 
apply,)  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  at  £371^,000  a  year,  we 
shall  be  about  the  mark.  But  had  the  £%500flOO  expended  in 
bolstering  up  this  branch  of  industry  been  laid  out  as  capital  in 
any  ordinaiy  employment,  it  would  have  produced  «£  1^6,000  n 
year  of  net  profit;  and  deducting  diis  sum  from  the  above,  there 
remains  only  £250,000  to  replace  the  capital  wasted  and  ships 
lost  in  carrying  on  the  fishery,  and  to  afford  a  clear  national 
prqfil!  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  value  of  the  Whale  Fishery 
as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  it  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  contributing 
anything  to  the  public  wealth.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that 
he  that  draws  a  fish  out  of  the  sea  draws  out  a  piece  of  silver,  is 
ever  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  clamouring  for  bounties  and 

frotection  against  competition.  But  we  apprehend  that  even 
Vanklin  himself,  sagacious  as  he  was,  would  have  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  show  how  the  wealth  of  those  is  to  be  increased  who 
in  fishing  up  one  piece  of  silver  are  obliged  to  throw  another  of 
equal  value  into  the  sea.    We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  JUted  out  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  Northern  fVhale  Fishery,  of  the  Tonnage  and 
Crews  of  such  Ships,  and  of  the  BoufUies  paid  on  their  account 
from  1789/0  1824. 


Yean. 

1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
18071 


ShtlM. 

161 
116 
116 
93 
62 
60 
44 
61 
60 
66 
67 
61 
64 
79 
95 
92 
91 
91 


18071 
1813V 


Tool. 

46,599 

33,232 

33,906 

26,983 

23,487 

16,386 

11,748 

13,833 

16,371 

18,754 

19,360 

17,729 

18,568 

23,539 

28,608 

28,034 

27,570 

27,697 


Men. 

4,482 
4,520 
3,667 
3,210 
2,250 
1,601 
1,910 
2,265 
2,633 
2,683 
2,459 
2,544 
3,129 
3,806 
3,597 
3,636 
3,715. 


Bounties  paid. 


The  documents  from 
which  the  amouDt  ol' 
bounties  paid  iu  tboe 
years  could  be  shown, 
were  destroyed  in  the 
6re  at  the  late  Cus- 
tom House. 


There  are  no  documents  in  this  Office  by  which  the 
1813  )  ^^^^^°^  ^^^  these  yean  can  be  rendered. 
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Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Boonties  pud.  - 

£.     ,t. 
43,799  11 

1814 

112 

36^76 

4,708 

1815 

134 

43^20 

6,7ra 

41,487  14 

1816 

130 

41,767 

5,542 

49,746  13 

1817 

135 

43,648 

6,768 

43,461     0 

1818 

140 

46.040 

5,903 

46,806    1 

1819 

140 

45,003 

6.291 

43,061     8 

1820 

142 

45,092 

6,137 

44,749  18 

1821 

140 

44,864 

6,074 

42,164    0 

1822 

124 

38,182 

5,234 

32,347    4 

1823 

120 

37,628 

4,984 

32,980    2 

1824 

112 

.  ... .     j-i...       .  « 

35,194 

4,867 
Reg. 

29,131  15 

JfoHN  COTBT, 

Gen.  of  Shipping. 
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It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  expenditure  of  «£2,500yOOO 
upon  bounties  would  really  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
Whale  Fishery  upon  a  solid  foundation,  but  for  the  occupation  of 
Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  conseouent  hostilities  in  which 
she  was  involved  with  this  country.  These  did  more  to  pro- 
mote and  consolidate  the  British  fishery  than  any  thing  else.  The 
war  entirely  annihilated  that  of  the  Dutch.  And  our  government  « 
having  wisely  offered  to  the  fishers  of  Holland  all  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  ^e  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  their  set- 
tling amongst  us,  many  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  capital,  industry  and  skill.  In  consequence 
of  diis  signal  encouragement,  the  Wkale  Fishery  of  England  was 
prosecuted  with  greater  success  than  at  any  previous  period.  And 
at  the  termination  of  the  late  war  in  1815,  there  were  134  valu- 
able ships  and  about  5,800  seamen  engaged  ia  the  northern  fishery^ 
and  about  30  ships  and  800  men  in  that  to  the  sooth. 

After  peace  was  restored,  the  English  capitalists  and  others 
became  apprehensive  lest  the  Dutch  should  engu[e  anew  with 
their  ancient  vi{(our  and  success  in  the  Whale  Fishery.  But 
these  apprehensions  were  without  any  real  foundation »  The  Hol- 
landerSy  during  the  twenty  years  they  had  been  excluded  from  the 
sea,  had  lost  all  that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
fishery,  for  which  they  had  long  been  so  famous,  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  its  success.  The  government  attempted  to  rouse  their 
dormant  energies  by  the  offer  of  considerable  premiums  and  other 
advantages  to  those  who  embarked  in  the  trade.  Three  com- 
panies were  in  consequence  formed  for  carrying  it  on,  one  at 
Rotterdam,  one  at  Harlingen,  and  one  in  South  Holland.  But 
their  efforts  have  been  vei^  limited,  and  altogether  unfortunate. 
In  18£6  the  company  of  South  Holland  was  dissolved^  while  that 
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of  Harlingen  despatched  four  ships^  and  tbat  of  Rotterdam  two. 
In  1827,  Rotterdam  sent  only  one  ship. and  Harlingen  two;  aod 
in  1828  one  solitary  ship  sailed  from  Holland,  a  feeble  and  last 
effort  of  the  company  of  Harlingen ! 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  Whale  Fishery.  The 
attempts  to  revive  it  failed,  not  because  the  ships  sent  out  were 
ill-calculated  for  the  service,  but  because  they  were  manned  by 
unskilful  seamen.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  fishery  this  difficulty 
would  have  been  got  over,  because  owing  to  the  fewness  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  scanty  supply  of  oil  and  whale  fins,  even  a  small 
cargo  brought  a  high  price ;  but  at  present,  when  the  fishery  is 
prosecuted  on  a  very  large  scale  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  profit 
by  the  English,  the  Americans,  the  Hamburghers,  &€.  no  new 
competitor  coming  into  the  field  could  expect  to  maintain  himself 
unless  he  had  nearly  equal  advantages.  The  Dutch  have,  there- 
fore, done  wisely  in  withdrawing  from  the  trade.  Any  attempt 
to  establish  it  by  the  aid  of  bounties  and  other  artificial  encou- 
ragements, would  be  one  of  which  the  ultimate  success  must  be 
very  doubtful,  and  which  could  lead  to  no  really  useful  result. 
During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  late  French  war,  the  fishery 
of  Holland  was  gradually  declining,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  It  would  be  folly  to  endeavour  to  raise 
anew  and  at  a  great  expense,  a  branch  of  industry  that  had  become 
unproductive  at  a  former  period,  when  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  would  be  more  productive  at  this  moment 

We  have  already  noticed  several  changes  of  the  localities  in 
which  the  Whale  Fishery  has  been  carried  on  at  difierent  periods; 
within  these  few  years  another  has  taken  place  even  more  im- 
portant. The  seas  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  are  now 
nearly  abandoned  by  the  whalers,  who  resort  in  preference  to 
Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  or  to  the  sea  which  washes  the 
coast  of  West  Greenland.  The  Dutch  fishers  first  began  to  fre- 
quent Davis's  Straits  in  1719;  and  as  the  whales  had  not  hitherto 
been  pursued  into  this  vast  recess,  they  were  found  in  greater  num- 
bers than  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen.  From  about  this  period 
it  was  usually  resorted  to  by  about  three-tenths  of  the  butch 
ships.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  Davis's 
Straits  began  to  be  frequented  by  English  whalers;  and  even  so 
late  as  1820,  when  Captain  Scoresby  published  his  elaborate  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Whale  Fishery,  that  carried  on  in  the 
Greenland  seas  was  by  far  the  most  considerable.  But  widiin  the 
last  few  years  the  Greenland  fishery  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
serted. The  various  discoveries  made  by  the  expeditions  recently 
fitted  out  by  government  for  exploring  the  seas  and  inlets  to  the 
westward  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  have  made  the 
fishers  acquainted  with  several  new  and  advantageous  situations 
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for  the  prosecution  of  their  business.  What  further  revolutions 
the  fishery  may  be  destined  to  undergo  it  is  impossible  to  foresee, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  results  that  have  hap- 
pened elsewhere  will  happen  in  Davis's  Straits;  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pursue  the  whale  to  new  and  perhaps  still  more 
inaccessible  haunts. 

The  sea  in  Davis's  Straits  is  less  incommoded  with  field-ice 
than  the  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  seas,  but  it  abounds  with 
icebergs;  and  the  fishery  when  carried  on  in  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Lancaster  Sound,  is  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted* 

The  following  Table  gives  a  view  of  the  produce  of  the 
Northern  Whale  Fishery  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1827. 


Yean. 

Number  of 
Dispatched. 

Namberof 

Whales 

Captured. 

Quantity 
of 
OU. 

Quantity 

of 

Whalebone. 

2825 
1826 
1827 

110 
94 

88 

501 

510 

1,155 

Tom. 

6,597 

7,087 

13,179 

7<mi. 
360 
390 
7Z2 

It  ap(>ears  from  this  and  the  previous  table,  that  the  number  of 
ships  sent  out  has  declined  nearly  a  half  since  1820.  The  bounty 
was  repealed  in  1824,  and  th^  ships  fitted  out  have  sin<:e  fallen  off 
in  the  ra.tio  of  1 12  to  88  or  90.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
insecure  foundation  on  which  the  trade  had  previously  rested. 

The  Whale  Fishery  has  for  a  lengthened  period  partaken  more 

o(  Che  n  ature  of  a  gambling  adventure  than  of  a  regular  indu8« 

trious  pursuit.    Sometimes  the  ships  do  not  get  half  a  cargo,  and 

socnetiines  they  com&  home  cUan.    The  risk  of  shipwreck  is  also 

very  considerable.    It  appears  firom  Mr.  Scoresby's  tables,  (vol.  ii. 

p*  131,)  that  of  586  ships  sent  to  the  north  during  the  four  years 

ending  with  1817,  eight  yvere  lost.     This  period  was,  however^ 

uncommonly  free  from  disaster.     It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 

risk  of  shipwreck  is  greater  in  Davis's  Straits  than  in  the  seas  to 

the  east  of  Greenland.    In   1819#  of  sixty-three  ships  sent  to 

Davis's   Straits,  no  fewer  than  ten  were  lost;  in  1821,  out  of 

seventy-nine  sfanps,  eleven  were  lost;  and  in  1822,  out  of  sixty 

sbipa,  seven  were  lost. .  But  the  last  season  has  in  this  respect 

been  the  most  disastrous.    Of  eighty-seven  ships  that  sailed  ^or 

D avians  Straits,  no  less  than  eighteen,  or  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 

the  whole,  have  been  totally  lost;  twenty-four  returned  c&aii,  or 

without  having  caught  a  single  fish ;  and  of  the  remainder  not  one 

vol-  Vai.  NO.  XIT.  B  B 
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had  a  full  cai^o,  only  one  or  two  being  kalfjuhedl  If  we  estiiiiate 
the  value  of  die  ships  cast  away,  induding  the  outfit,  at  «£7/XX) 
each,  the  loss  from  diipwreck  only  will  be  £l26fiO0.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  whedier,  in  the  present  critacal  state  of  the  fishery, 
it  will  easily  recover  from  so  dreadful  a  blow. 

A  little  work  on  '*  Discovery  and  Adventures  in  the  Polar  Seas 
snd  Regions,''  formmg  part  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Cabinet  librsiy/' 
and  compiled  with  great  care  and  ability,  was  published  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  We  borrow  from  it  the  following  iostnic- 
tive  details  with  respect  to  the  fishery  in  1820,  and  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  yean  in  the  ports  at 
which  the  fishery  ships  are  fitted  oat. 

RESULT  OP  THE  nBHERY  OF  1W9. 


Pom. 

No.  or 

Shipt. 

Tonnag*. 

Ah. 

oa. 

Bow. 

Tow. 

Tmi. 

Ot. 

AbeniMii  .  .  . 
Berwick    .  .  . 
Dundee  .... 

HuU 

Kirkcaldy,  .  . 
Leith  .:..  . 
London  .... 
Montrose  •  .  . 
Newcastle    .  . 
Betertmid.  .  . 
Wkitby 

T«tdi   .  .. 

11 

1 

9 
33 
4 
7 
2 
4 
S 
12 
8 

3,322 

309 

3,031 

10.899 

1,261 

2,393 

714 

1,J01 

1.163 

3,429 

1,050 

84 
11 
77 
339 
51 
71 
2 
39 
45 

lis 

34 

1,171 
147 

1,005 

3,«82 
649 
862 
32 
481 
541 

1,445 
357 

«3 

8 

54 

235 

37 

48 

2 

27 
29 
78 
21 

14 

16 

9 

19 

0 

4 

3 

11 

10 

16 

8 

89 

28,812 

871 

10,$72 

607 

1* 

Eitimaei  V^bte. 

10,672  teas  of  Oil,  at  £25 £266,600 

GQ7i|toBsofWhdebane»iA£l80  •  •  .  109,350 

£376»J50 


*  h  the  commetoial  tables  presented  to  the  House  of  i 
1830,  Xh&  entire  proceeds  of  last  year  are  stated  at  £428^91  :  &.  6A  ^ 
but  this,  of  coarse,  includes  also  the  souUiem  fiaheiy.  Of  ibis  amonnt 
there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  oi/  to  the  value  of  £73^49 :  lOf. 
6(2.  and  whcuebone  amounting  to  £40,666:  15s.  6d. ;  makii^  in  all 
£114,416:6^. 

**  There  has  also  been  a  someWfaat  singular  change  in  the  ports  &om 
which  the  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on.  In  London  were  undertaken  all 
the  discQfveries  which  led  to  its  establiifanent ;  and  for  some  time  a  com- 
pAete  moBopoly  was  enjoyed  hy  the  great  campanses  foraied  in  Aai  «ity. 
fiven  taetwetti  the  years  1760  aad  1790,<the>iBelropaUB  sent  oat  fmr 
times  the  aunber  of  vessek  that  sailed  £rom  anyfltfuir^Katf*    Itavas 
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observed,  faowevefj  that  her  fishery  vras,  od  the  whole^  less  fortunate 
than  that  of  the  new  rivals  which  had  sprung  up  3  and  her  merchants 
were  so  much  discouraged,  that,  in  Mr.  Scoresby's  time,  they  equipped 
only  seventeen  or  eighteen  vessels.  They  have  since  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  trade,  employing  last  year  and  the  present  not  more  than 
two  ships. 

*'  Hull  early  became  a  rivd  to  London,  having  sent  out  vessels  at  iftie 
very  commencement  of  the  fishery.  Although  checked  at  first  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  great  companies,  as  soon  as  the  trade  became  free,  she 
prosecuted  it  willi  distinguished  success.  In  the  end  of  the  ks^  century 
that  town  attained  and  has  ever  sinee  preserved  the  character  of  the  fint 
whale-fishing  port  in  Britain. 

Whitby  engaged  in  this  pursuit  in  1753t  and  carried  it  on  for  lome 
tioie  with  more  than  common  success  i  but  her  operations  have  since 
been  much  limited.  Liverpool,  after  embarking  in  the  undertaking  with 
spirit,  has  now  entirely  rehnauished  it.  Meantime  the  eastern  ports  of 
Scotland  have  steadily  carried  on»  and  even  extended  their  transactions^ 
while  those  of  the  country  at  large  were  diminishing.  The  increase  has 
been  most  remarkable  at  reterhead ;  and  indeed  this  town,  as  compared 
espedallj  with  London,  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  avoiding, 
both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages^  600  miles  of  somewhat 
difficult  navigation. 

^'  The  following  summary  has  been  collected  from  Mr.  Sooresby,  as 
the  average  quantity  of  shipping  fitted  out  in  the  different  ports  for  nine 
years  ending  with  1818 ;  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  number  sent 
out  In  1830^  wi}l  show  the  present  state  of  the  trade ; — 

Average  of 


Enoland — ^Bervnck 
Grimsby 
HuU      . 
Liverpool 
London 
Lynn 
Newcastle 
.  Whitby 

SooTLANO— Aberdeen 
Banff    . 
Burntisland 
Dundee 
Greenock 
Kirkcaldy 
Kirkwall 
Leith     • 
Montrose 
Peterhead 


1810—18. 

n 


5; 

17* 

^ 

^ 
—  914 

lOf 


^ 


Total 


13I« 


91.' 
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or  the  ninetj-one  ships  fitted  out  in  1830,  four  only  were  for 
Greenland. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  the 
Whale  Fishery  is  of  exceedingly  little  importance.  Neither  does 
it  seem  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  number  of  those  employed  in  the 
northern  fishery  does  not  exceed  4,500;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed  do  not,  in   a 

Eublic  point  of  view,  more  than  balance  the  increased  skill  and 
ardihood  they  acquire  from  being  engaged  in  so  perilous  an 
occupation. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  oil  from  a  falling-off  in  the  fishery.  We  have  seen, 
from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  fish  oil  imported  in  1829, 
amounted  to  10,672  tons.  But  at  present  about  half  this  quan- 
tity of  olive  oil  is  annually  imported ;  and  as  olive  oil  is  loaded 
with  a  duty  of  «£8  :  8^.  a  ton,  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  duty 
were  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  £S  or  £^  a  ton,  the  increased 
quantity  imported  would  go  far  to  balance  any  falliog-ofif  in  the 
supply  of  train  oil.  When  a  coarser  species  is  required,  rape  and 
linseed  oil  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  that  of  the 
whale ;  and  that  such  would  be  the  case  no  one  can  doubt,  were 
the  prohibitory  duty  of  i!39  :  ]8«.  a  ton,  with  which  it  is  loaded, 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount,  that  is,  to  less  than  a  tenih  of 
its  present  magnitude.    Tallow  may  also  be  applied  to  several 

turposes  to  the  exclusion  of  train  oil.  Although,  therefore,  the 
^  Inhale  Fishery  should  decline,  we  need  not  fear  that  any  material 
injury  will  thence  arise  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  And  it 
would  be  most  impolitic  to  attempt  to  bolster  it  up,  either  by 
resorting  to  the  exploded  system  of  bounties,  or  by  laying  heavy 
duties  on  the  oils  or  tallow  imported  from  other  countries. 
^  The  South  Sea  Fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  English 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  American  war.  And  as  the  Ame- 
ricans^ had  already  entered  on  it  with  vigour  and  success,  four 
American  harpooners  were  sent  out  in  each  vessel.  In  1791* 
seventy-five  whale  ships  were  sent  to  the  South  Sea,  but  the 
number  has  not  been  so  great  since.  In  1829  only  thirty-one 
ships  were  sent  out,  of  the  burden  of  10^97  tons,  and  carrying 
037  men.  The  Cachalot ,  or  spermaceti  whale,  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  447,)  has  entered  into  some  details  to  show  that  the 
fishery  carried  on  there  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  spice 
trade.  Unluckily,  however,  the  statements  on  which  Mr.  Craw- 
furd has  founded  his  comparisons  are  entirely  erroneoas,  neither 
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the  ships  nor  the  men  employed  amounting  to  more  than  a  fiftli 
or  sixth  part  of  what  he  has  represented. 

But  errors  of  this  sort  abound  in  the  works  of  those  who  had 
better  means  of  coming  at  the  truth.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  an  article 
on  the  Fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopadia  Britath 
nica,  states  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  Whale 
Fishery  in  1814  at  143,  and  their  crews  at  7,150;  and  he  furdier 
states  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  the  southern  fishery  in 
18 1 5  at  107i  and  their  crews  at  3,£  10.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
only  112  whale  ships  cleared  out  for  the  north  in  1814,  carrying 
4,708  men,  and  in  1815  only  twenty-two  whale  ships  cleared  out 
for  the  south,  carrying  592  men !  How  Mr.  Barrow,  who  has 
access  to  official  documents,  should  have  given  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  so  erroneous  an  estimate,  we  know  not.  In  the  same 
article  Mr.  Barrow  estimates  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  British 
fisheries  of  all  sorts  at  <£8,300,000.  But  were  this  the  place  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  in 
rating  it  at  <£3,500,000,  we  shall  certainly  be  beyond  the  mark. 

We  annex  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Southern 
Whale  Fishery  since  1814. 

jin  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annuaUif  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain, 
with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  for  the  Southern  Whak  Bskerg,  and  rf 
the  Bounties  on  their  Account  Jrom  1814  to  1824,  both  tnchsioe. 
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42 
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58 
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47 
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68 
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55 
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1822 

44 

11,432 

1,022 

7,400 

1823 

59 

17,669 

1,536 

6,800 

1824 

31 

9,122 

796 

7,300 
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AnAtcomt  of  ik$  Number  ^  Shifs  JUted  aui  m  tke  djgreraU  Parts  if 
Great  Britain,  {spedfymg  the  same)  for  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery, 
their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  on  Boards  during  the  Three 
Years  ending  5th  o/Jamianf^  1830. 


Porti. 

Yaai  ending 
6th  January,  1828. 

Year  ending 
6th  Januazy,  1829. 

Year  ending 

6th  Januaiy,  1830. 

Loadon.  . 
OrMoock. 
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fifon. 

Ship.. 
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Men. 
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TeM. 

Men. 

31 
2 

10,168 
216 

874 
28 

21 

7,000 
niL 

604 

31 

10,997 
nil. 
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JOHN  COVSY. 

Reg.  Gen.  of  Shipping. 
Oflice  of  Registrar  General  of  Shipping, 
Cnstom-HouM,  London,  Dec  16, 1830. 

f'or  a  lengthened  period  the  Americans  have  prosecuted  the 
Whale  Fishery  with  greater  vigour  and  success  thaOi  perhaps^  anj 
other  people.  They  commenced  it  in  1690,  and  for  about  fifty 
yean  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish  on  their  own  shores.  But 
the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  tlie  American  navigators 
entered  with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in 
the  northern  and  southern  oceans.  From  1771  to  177^9  Massa- 
chusetts employed  annually  183  vessels,  carrying  13,B£0  tons,  in 
the  former,  and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,026  tons  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American  affairs  in  1774, 
adverted  to  this  wonderful  display  of  daring  enterprise  as  follows : 

''  As  to  the  wealth,"  said  he,  **  which  the  colonists  have  drawn  from 
the  sea  by  their  fisheries^  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your 
bar.     You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed 
to  excite  your  envy,  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  em- 
ployment has  been  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinioo,  to  have  raised 
esteem  and  admiration*     And  pray,  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to 
it  ?     Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New 
England  people  carry  on  the  Whale  Fishery.     While  we  fbUow  them 
among  the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into 
the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  and  Davis's  Straits :  while  we  are 
looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  bare 
pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  eold ;  that  they  are  al  the  anti- 
podes and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.    Falkland 
Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  romantic  an  object  for   the 
grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  for  their  vic- 
torious industry.    Nor  is  the  equino^ititd  heat  more  discouraging  to  them 
than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.     We  learn  that  while  some 
of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Alnca^  othcn 
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lun  the  loDgftade  and  panue  their  ^gantic  game  along  the  coast  of 
BraziL  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed  m&  their  fisheries.  No  climate, 
that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland, 
nor  the  activity  of  France^  nor  the  doKteroos  and  finn  sagacity  of  Bnf^dah 
enterprise  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  node  of  hardy  indnstiy  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people  j  a  people  who 
are  still  in  the  gristle  and  not  hardened  into  manhood. 

The  unfortanata  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  this  apeech  wai 
delivered,  checked  for  a  Mrbile  the  progreaa  of  the  fiabery ;  but  it 
was  resumed  vfith  renewed  vigour  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored. 
The  American  fishery  has  been  principally  carried  on  from  Nan* 
tucket  and  New  Bedford  in  Massachusetts ;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  past  the  ships  have  mostly  resorted  to  the  southern  seas. 
''  Although/'  says  Mr.  Pitkin,'*^  '*  Great  Britain  has^  at  various 
times,  given  large  bounties  to  her  ships  employed  in  this  fishery, 
yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  unprotected 
and  unsupported  by  any  thing  but  their  own  industry  and  enten- 
prise,  have  generally  been  able  to  meet  their  competitors  in  a 
foreign  market/' 

France,  which  preceded  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
Whale  Fishery,  can  hardly  be  said,  for  many  years  past,  to  have 
had  any  share  in  it.  In  1784,  Louis  XVI.  endeavoured  to  revive 
it.  Widi  this  view  be  fitted  out  six  ships  at  Dunkiik  on 
his  own  account,  which  were  furnished  with  harpooners  and  a 
number  of  experienced  seamen  brought  at  a  great  expense  from 
Nantucket.  The  adventure  was  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  auspices  under  which 
it  was  carried  on.  Several  private  individuals  followed  the  ex* 
ample  of  his  Majesty,  and  m  1790  France  had  about  forty  ships 
employed  in  the  fishery.  The  revolutionary  war  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  this  rising  trade.  Since  the  peace  the  government  has 
made  great  efforts  for  its  renewal,  but  hitherto  without  success; 
and  it  is  singular,  that  with  the  exception  of  an  American  house 
established  at  Dunkirk,  hardly  any  one  has  thought  of  sending 
out  a  ship.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  any 
longer  d^e  case.*  The  French  government  issued  in  December, 
18£0<  an  ordonnance  which  cannot  fail  to  render  fishing  adven* 
tares  lucrative,  even  though  no  fish  should  be  taken.  By  this 
law  a  bounty  of  90  francs  a  ton  is  given  on  every  vessel  fitted  out 
for  the  Northern  fishery;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  they  give  a 
double  bounty,  or  premium  of  180  francs  {£7 :  2s.)  a  ton,  to  every 
ship  fitted  out  for  the  fishery  that  goes  beyond — the  sixtieth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude!  Every  one  except  those  who  framed 
thi£  precious  regulation,  knows  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  fishing  in 

*  Commeioe  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.  p.  46. 
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the  Greenland  seas  under  the  70ih  degree  of  latitude*  and  that 
even  in  Davis's  Straits  the  whalers  must  go  beyond  the  62d  de- 
gree. Iff  therefore,  any  vessel  really  thinks  of  fishing,  were  it 
only  to  give  the  crew  a  little  exercise  or  amusement,  she  must  go 
beyond  the  60th  degree,  and  become  entitled  to  the  high  bounty. 
And  in  point  of  fact  such  is  the  wisdom  of  the  French  government, 
and  such  their  zeal  to  promote  this  branch  of  industry,  that  a  ship 
of  400  tons,  fitted  out  on  pretence  of  fishing,  which  should  make 
a  summer  excursion  to  the  seas  round  Iceland,  would,  although  she 
never  struck  a  harpoon,  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  <£2800 !  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  there  being  only  seven  whale  ships  in  France, 
as  was  the  case  in  1829*  we  shall  be  surprised  if  ministers  have 
not  to  congratulate  the  chambers  on  this  number  being  increased 
to  700  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  were  our  government  to  oflfer  such  a  bounty,  we  should  not 
have  00,  but  9000  ships  engaged  in  the  trade!  Mr.  Sadler  and 
Lord  Bexley  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  seeing  that  the  mercantile 
system,  though  sapped  on  all  sides,  and  tottering  to  its  fall  in  £ng* 
land,  should  be  so  well  bolstered  up,  and  so  vigorous  in  France. 
M.  de  la  Jonkaire,  though,  like  all  good  FreDchmen,  an  ad- 
mirer of  bounties  and  prohibitions,  suspects  that  the  existing  law, 
however  excellent  in  spirit,  requires  modification,  and  that  ships 
may  be  fitted  out  not  so  much  to  catch  the  whale  as  the  bounty. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  h^, ''  we  may  even  accuse  ibe  ordinance  of  December 
last  of  extravagant  liberality;  for,  after  all,  bounties  are  only  a  tax  levied 
on  all  the  members  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  a/e»;  it  is  a 
privilege  which  should  only  be  granted  on  the  score  of  great  public 
utility,  and  the  burden  of  it  should  alwavs  be  lightened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible* Now,  it  follows  from  the  last  ordinance  that  a  vessel  of  500  tons 
obtains  a  bounty  of  90,000  francs  (£3600),  for  a  voyage  of  four  or  £f^ 
months:  this  is  not  merely  giving  encouragement  to  the  fishery,  but 
actually  paying  all  its  expenses.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  ad* 
vantage  which  this  branch  of  industry  is  likely  to  derive  from  it  is  only 
illusory }  it  is  certain  that  speculators  will  send  their  vessels  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  catching  the  bounty,  and  not  of  catching  the  whales;  If  they 
even  return  dean^  the  voyage  will  be  a  profitable  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  measure  will  send  a  number  of  vessek  to  sea, 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  will  form  whale-fishers.  The  fictitious 
impulse  which  it  will  give  to  this  branch  of  commerce  will  soon  be 
extinguished,  without  having  been  productive  of  any  durable  fruits.'*— 
p.  44. 

Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  other  ports  on  the  Elbe,  carry  on  the 
Whale  Fishery  with  considerable  success.  They  usually  send 
from  fifty  to  sixty  ships  to  the  North.  In  1818,  Gluckstadt  sent 
ei^teen  ships;  while  France,  with  her  vast  population  and  her 
system  of  bounties,  only  sent  five! 
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Art.  V. — Heliand.  Poema  Saxonicum  SecuU  Noni*  AccU'* 
rati  expressum  ad  exemplar  Monacense,  insertis  e  Coitofdano 
Londinensi  Supplementis,  nee  non  adjecia  lectianum  varietate, 
nunc  primum  eaidit  J.  Andreas  Schmeller,  Bibliothecee  Regise 
Monacensis  Gustos  etc.  (Erste  laeferung:  Text)  Monachii, 
Stutgartiae  et  Tubingse.  Suniptibas  J.  6.  Cott».  1830. 
Royal  4to. 
The  Heliand*  n  a  production  of  no  ordinary  interest^  whether 
we  regard  its  subject  its  style^  its  age,  or  its  language.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  not  versed  in  poetic  antiquarianism,  to  premise  by  way  of 
introduction^  that  the  work  before  us  is  a  poem  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  therefore  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  besides 
being  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view^  as  are  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  a  remote  period.  It  is  written  in  a  dialect 
which  very  closely  resembles  the  language  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
student  of  that  language,  and  through  it,  of  the  English,  in  all 
its  asras  and  stages  of  perfection.  Our  Saviour,  as  the  name  of 
the  poem  testifies,  is  the  principal  character  in  it,  and  the  subject 
is  a  narrative  of  his  life  as  detailed  in  the  Four  Gospels,  the 
events  of  which  are  thrown  together  into  one  continued  narra- 
tive ;  it  has  a  claim,  therefore,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Biblical 
critic,  as  illustrative  of  the  interpretation  then  attached  to  por- 
tions of  Holy  Writ,  the  meaning  of  which,  even  at  present, 
gives  rise  to  controversy.  In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
we  may  add,  that  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  lo^  style, 
the  sentiments  are  vigorous  and  natural,  the  circumstances  which 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  has  induced  him  to  engraft  upon  the  main 
subject  are  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings, and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  they  are  valuable,  as  illustrative,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
state  of  society  of  the  aera.  The  episodes,  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  too  few,  branch  off  in  a  natural  manner  from  the 
detail  of  the  chief  incidents,  and  in  this  respect,  they  present  a 
ftivourable  contrast  to  the  abruptness  of  their  introduction,  and 
the  tediousness  of  their  details,  in  the  poems  of  Caedmon  and 
Beowulf.  Accompanied  by  so  many  recommendations  in  its 
favour,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  correct  edition  of  it 
should  have  long  been  desired  by  the  literati  of  the  continent : 

*  Hclland,  the  SaTioor.  The  S«xod  King,  Alfred,  sbtll  here  appear  in  the  ooTel 
character  of  an  etymologiat.  He  is  so  called  aavi  he  becaase,  &e  $eihUce  hgifdc  HAL 
gedethfnm  kyn  tynftum;  i.  e.  he  truly  maketb  iiis  people  to  be  healed  from  their  iini* 
—AJffe^i  Bede,  t.  tl. 
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our  wonder  should  rather  be» — ^if  such  a  subject  had  not  long 
ceased  to  excite  our  wonder, — that  its  publication  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected  in  this  country.  This  neglect  affords  a 
very  remarkable^  although  unfortunately,  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  supine  indifference  with  which  we  regard  the  phi- 
lological treasures  contained  in  our  great  public  libraries,  fhe 
contrast  which  it  exhibits  between  our  inattention  to  similar 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  our  German  brethreUf  is  as  little  flattering  to  our  national 
vanity^  as  it  is  creditable  to  our  national  literature.  Since  the 
very  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  manuscript  of 
the  Heliand  has  existed  in  a  well-known  public  library ;  its  value 
has  been  pointed  ou^  and  its  importance  dilated  upon  by  each 
succeeding  catalogue-maker;  and  yet  no  Englishman  has  been 
found  wilbng  or  capable  to  undertake  the  task  of  being  its  editor. 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  inquire  whence  proceeds  this  apathy;  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  by  the  publication  before  us  we  are 
deprived  of  the  only  chance  which  remained  of  atoning  for  our 
long  neglect;  and  our  regret  that  the  title-jpage  bears  the  name 
of  Munich  instead  of  London,  is  only  diminished  by  the  satia/ac- 
tion  of  finding  that  the  task  of  editorship  has  fdlen  into  such 
able  hands. 

Two  manuscript  copies  of  this  poem  are  known  to  be  in  exist* 
ence,  both  of  them  more  or  less  imperfect ;  so  much  so,  that 
although  one  supplies  lacuna  in  the  other,  they  would  no^  if 
united,  furnish  us  with  a  complete  whole.  The  first,  and  the 
more  generally  known  of  these,  is  preserved  in  our  own  island ; 
and  as  jve  have  already  hinted,  forms  part  of  the  Cottonian 
Library,  the  basis  of  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.*  This  volume  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  important  philological  treasures  of  that  splendid  libraiy. 
It  is  a  small  quarto,  written  upon  vellum,  in  a  hand  in  oenenl 
very  plain,  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimen  engraved  by  Hickes 
in  the  first  plate  of  his  Franco-Tbeotisc  Grammar,)  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  usual  neatness  which  characterises  the 
productions  of  the  Saxon  scribes.  Dr.  James,  who  gives  the 
earliest  description  of  these  MSS.,  informs  us  that  this  volame 
formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Canute,  and  the  tradition  clings 
to  it  still,  for  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  King  Canute's 
Bible.  He  has  not,  it  is  tiue,  made  us  acquainted  with  his 
grounds  for  such  an  assertion,  nor  is  there  any  external  evidence 
or  document  in  the  volume  itself  which  authorizes  us  to  assent 
to  it.    Something  may  be  said  for,  as  well  as  against,  the  admis- 

•  Marked  CaUgola,A«  Til. 
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sion  of  this  tradition.  If  we  wish  to  dissent  from  it,  we  may 
state  that  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is 
written,  (of  which  more  hereafter,)  would  incline  ns  to  accept 
this  story  with  considerable  hesitation;  for  the  Scandinavian 
origin  of  Canute  would  render  an  infinitude  of  words  and  ex- 
pressions used  in  this  volume  perfectly  incomprehensible.  But 
on  the  other  band,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
told  that  it  was  written  for  Canute's  use,  or  even  that  he 
read  it,  and  therefore  this  argument  should  fall  to  the  ground; 
and  the  perfect  authenticity  of  the  legendary  tales  told  of  another 
Saxon  MS.*  in  the  same  collection,  should  guard  us  asainst 
too  scrupulously  rejecting  this  information  which  Dr.  James 
gives  us.  Fancy  may  supply  ns  with  arguments, — if  the  term 
be  not  misapplied,<^by  allowing  us  to  suppose  that  the  tradition 
came  with  the  volume  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  or 
rather,  that  it  might  be  embodied  in  a  more  tangible  shape  upon 
some  fly-leaf  which  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  hands  of  the 
binder.  This  reminds  us  that  prefixed  to  the  text  are  several 
illuminations,t  which,  whether  they  supply  the  place  of  the  folio 
that  contained  the  information  we  are  in  search  of,  or  not, 
might  be  brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  the  antiquity 
of  our  copy  of  the  Heliand.  These  very  splendid  paintings 
represent  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  New  Testament 
history.  From  the  style  of  art  displayed  in  them,  as  well  as 
fi*om  the  costume  of  the  figures  introduced,  the  best  judges  have 
assigned  no  higher  antiquity  to  them  than  the  age  of  King 
Stephen.  But  we  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  thus  caused  by  re- 
ferring to  Wanley,  who,  with  every  appearance  of  probability  on 
his  side,  conjectures  that  they  formed  part  of  some  Latin  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  events  described  in  the  Heliand  induced  Sir  R.  Cotton 
to  have  them  inserted  in  his  codex,  without  sufficient  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  unity  of  costume.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
writing  of  the  poem  itself  indicates  an  antiquity  prior  by  many 
centuries  to  the  alleged  date  of  the  paintings.  Wanley  and 
Astle, — ^the  highest  possible  authorities  upon  such  questions, — 
enable  us  to  fix  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century  as 
the  period  in  which  this  manuscript  was  transcribed. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  this  copy  was  the  only  one  known, 

*  Nero,  D.  4.  See  the  curious  History  given  of  it  In  RatWi  Histcry  of  North  i>ur- 
ham,  folio,  1850,  p.  67. 

t  The  sabjects  are,  the  AmnindatioD,  tlio  Meeting  of  Mtry  and  Slttabelb,  the 
Nativity,  the  Appearance  of  the  Heavenly  Host  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Infanticide, 
Symon  meeting  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lo^  by  John. 
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and  it  was  from  it  that  the  sole  chance  of  an  edition  was  to  be 
expected.    Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  literature,  however, 
a  second  manuscript  was  discovered.    From  certain  bints  long 
ago  thrown  out,  the  Germans  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  ''  Codex 
Cottonianus"  was  not  the  only  copy  extant,  and  that  a  diligent 
search  amongst  some  of  their  monastic  libraries  might  be  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  another.     Duchesne  (ii.  326)  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  seen  a  manuscript  of  it,  which  supposition  rests 
upon  the  circumstance  of  his  having  quoted  the  preface  of  a 
Gospel  Harmony,  written  in  Saxon.     Eckhard  regrets  that  in- 
stead of  publishing  the  preface,  Duchesne  did  not  publish  the 
text,  or  at  least  inform  the  world  where  this  manuscript  was  to 
be  found.    It  seems  more  than  probable  that  he  did  not  do  so 
because  he  had  his  information  through  the  medium  of  the  Co^a- 
logus  Ttstium  Veriiatit,  where  a  preface  exactly  similar  occurs, 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  which  we  have  extracted  in  the 
note  which  will  be  found  at  page  387.     But  there  was  undoubt- 
edly correct  information  regarding  the  existence  of  such  a  manu- 
script, for  Eckhard  states  that  Pez  communicated  to  him  some 
fragments  which  he  had  extracted  from  a  manuscript  at  Wiirte- 
bui^,  and  Zeigler,  librarian  there,  confirmed  his  testimony  by 
stating  that  he  had  seen  this  manuscript.     Eckhard  searched 
there  for  it  in  vaiu,  but  after  many  years  of  disappointment,  the 
long-sought  treasure  was  recovered  in  1794.    The  fortunate  in- 
dividual by  whom  this  achievement  was  performed,  was  Gerard 
Gley,  who,  although  a  Frenchman,  was  remarkably  well  versed 
in  German  antiquities,  as  his  volume  upon  the  Ijanguage  and 
LUeraturt  of  the  Franks  (published  in  1814)  evinces.    Whilst 
ransacking  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Bamberg,  he 
chanced  to  meet  with  a  manuscript,  which,  imperfect  as  it 
was^  he  immediately  recognised  to  be  the  Heliand.    Who  does 
not  envy  him  his  feelings  at  such  a  moment  i    It  was  a  dis- 
coveiy  infinitely  more  important  than  any  which  rewarded  the 
enthusiasm  of  "  honest  Tom  Heame,''  whose  morning  and 
evening  prayers  always  contained  the  petition,  that  he  might  be 
the  favoured  instrument  of  Antgpng  to  light  some  manuscript 
which  had  never  been  printed ;  a  petition,  which  by  the  by,  must 
have  frequently  been  granted  in  his  searches  through  the  Bod- 
leian*   ISut  to  return  to  Gley.     He  soon  made  public  the  in- 
formation through  the  medium  of  the  periodical  publicatioos  of 
Germany,  and  accompamed  it  with  specimens  of  the  text     He 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  printing  the  whole ;  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  doing  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  merit,  he  associ- 
ated   himself  with  Reinwald,  the   well-known   author  of  the 
Glossary  to  Ulphilas.    However,  for  reasons  we  are  unable  to 
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state,  this  literary  partnership  did  not  publish.  Reinwald's 
papers  were  in  1812,  added  to  the  Library  of  Munich;  Gley's 
were  carried  by  him  into  France,  and  subsequently  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute.  Gley  fixes  the  date  of  this  poem  to 
be  A.D.  820.  He  is  undoubtedly  induced  to  do  so  from  finding 
in  the  preface  published  by  Duchesne,  already  quoted,  that  a 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  composed  by  the  command  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  manuscript  mentioned  by  him,  from  Flaccius  Illyri^ 
cus,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Heliand;  if  such  be  the  case, 
there  must  be  a  third  copy  in  existence,  for  we  believe  the  Mu- 
nich manuscript  contains  no  such  preface,  and  the  Cotton  one 
most  assuredly  does  not.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  although 
there  is  no  positive  proof  against  such  a  supposition,  the  style 
and  language  are  to  a  certain  degree  a  confirmation  of  it,  as  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oaths  of  the  Carlovingiaii 
princes  taken  at  Strasburg  in  842,  and  at  Coblenz  in  860.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  must  destroy  the  force  of  the  encomia  be- 
stowed by  Hickes  upon  its  antiquity,  in  which  it  must  yield  to 
the  fragment  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  Weisenbrun  Hymn,  the 
combat  of  Hiltibrand  and  Hathubrant,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet. 

Detached  portions  of  the  poem  in  the  mean  time,  (all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  those  published  by  Gley,  are  from 
the  Cotton  Codex,)  had  found  their  way  into  works  of  import- 
ance. Francis  Junius  is  the  first  who  is  known  to  have  paid 
anything  like  critical  attention  to  the  volume.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  every  subject 
connected  with  the  ancient  languages  of  the  North,  induced  him 
to  transcribe  the  whole;  which  he  undoubtedly  intended  for  the 
press.  We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  state  what  plan  he 
had  resolved  to  adopt  in  his  edition ;  but  as  we  find  his  tran- 
script unaccompanied  by  grammar,  glossary,  translation,  or  note, 
this  circumstance  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxon  poem  of  Caedmon,* 
that  is,  without  the  slightest  explanation  of  any  kind.  Upon 
the  death  of  Junius  in  l678,  this  copy,  together  with  several 
other  valuable  manuscripts,  passed  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
where  it  probably  has  seldom  since  been  disturbed. 

Our  countryman.  Dr.  Hickes,  of  whom  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud,  Mfas  the  next  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  Heliand.  He  first  mentions  it  in  his  ''  Jnstitutiones  Gram^ 
tnatuuB  AnglO'Saxonica  et  Maso-Gothica,'*  Oxon.   l689f  and 

*  Two  editions  of  this  poem  are  at  present  announced  as  being  intended  for  publican 
tion;  one  by  Dr.  Gnindtvig  of  Copenhageo ;  the  other  ander  the  joint  care  of  Messrs. 
Thorpe  aod  Tajlon 
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flubiequently  in  h^  ''  The$aurtis  Lingmrum  Veterum  Septenirith 
natium**'  la  the  latter  work  he  is  much  mone  copious,  for  be 
prints  as  much  as  aaipuots  to  nearly  fifteen  Mges  of  the  present 
efiitioo*  With  these  extracts  be  gives  us  a  Mtio  vprsioo*  which 
justice  obliges  us  to  a4mit,  however  unwillingly^  is  not  always  so 
cofr^ct  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  should  have  been  j  it  is  also  dis- 
figured with  mapy  more  errors  than  the  disadvantage  of  translatiog 
from  a  single  manuscript^  with  its  perplexity  of  accompanying 
errata,  can  excuse.  The  high  opinion  which  he  expresses  of  its 
merits,  like  every  other  opinion  of  his,  is  entitled  to  carry  great 
weight  with  it  $  and  we  shall  have  occasion  farther  on  to  direct 
the  a^ention  of  the  reader  to  it  while  making  a  few  observations 
upon  tbp  language  of  the  poem.  The  subject  of  the  Doctor's 
l^bok  rendering  it  more  popular  abroad  tbai»  i^t  home,  the  eub* 
gium  of  the  Heliand  which  it  contained  naturally  brought  it  into 
iperited  notice  upon  the  continent*  A(C4sordingly,  about  the  year 
1760,  we  find  Klopstock  anxious  to  procure  a  transcript  from 
England,  that  he  might  publish  it  with  a  translation  and  notes;  but 
for  reasons  unknown,  the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
Some  fragments  of  it  were  printed  at  Copenhagen  by  Nyerup, 
which  completes  the  list  of  those  who  have  done  anything 
towards  its  illustration*  until  we  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  the 
second  copy  at  Bamberg.  In  addition  to  these,  we  musl  add  the 
name  of  j.  Scherer,  the  late  Librarian  at  Munich,  who  for  many 
years  meditated  the  honour  of  being  its  editor,  and  aft^  having 
written  copious  prolegomena,  and  a  hu'ge  body  of  notes,  (^'  mart 
9U0p  id  est  eruditi,'*  as  Ihre  has  said  of  his  countryman  Wachter,) 
was  ^on  the  eve  of  sending  his  copy  to  the  press,  when  he  was 
cut  off  by  death.  Our  present  worthy  editor,  upon  succeeding 
last  year  to  Scherer's  situation,  considered  the  duty  of  editing  the 
Heltfuid  as  devolving  upon  him  with  the  o&c».  And  we  know 
no  one  who  could  have  done  it  more  ample  justice.  He  has 
evinced  hia  attachment  to«  and  knowled|;e  of,  the  early  language 
and  literature  of  his  country  by  bis  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Bt 
Matthew  in  the  Mttso-Oodiic  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  Francic  of 
Tatian ;  nor  must  his  equidly  learned  and  curious  ''  Bauernck 
Wwttrhuch*'  be  forgotten.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  task  in  this  first  portion  of  his  undertaking,  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  what  we  ahould  expect  from  him;  and  should 
the  second,  and  more  important  part  of  the  work,  ei|ual  the 
anticipations  which  the  correctness  of  the  present  authorizes  us  to 
entertain,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  will  entitle  him  to  rank  in  the 
highest  class  of  grammarians  and  philologists.  The  plan  he  has 
adopted  in  the  text  is  judicious,  for  it  presents  us  with  qxact 
transcripts  of  both  the  copies  \  although  only  one  is  adopted  in 
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the  Uij^ts  mi  priBted  entire,  yet  eaeb  b  kept  so  dutiact,  tbet  eve* 
if  we  had  the  two  origioals  before  us,  we  coiUd  oot«  by  their  aid, 
have  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  discr^^cies  of  the  versions. 
The  Munich  ^py  is  printed  UUraiim;  the  folios  which  are  want- 
ing in  it  are  applied  from  a  transcript  of  the  Cotton  MS.  \  the 
words,  syllables^  or  letters,  wbich  ia  the  least  point  vary  in  th^ 
two  copies,  are  distinguished  by  that  portion  of  the  text  being 
planted  in  italii^^ »  and  the  corresponding  portion  oi  the  Cotton 
one  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    In  those  pages  of  the 
text^  whicb  from  the  deficiency  of  tl^e  Munich  MS.,  are  printed 
upon  the  so^  authority  of  th^  Cotton  one,  the  editor  bas  pointed 
out  to  us  what  he  considers  errors  ^  the  cppyist^  or  iiregular 
and  uncomnion  inflexions  of  words,  by  printing  these  anomalous 
portions  in  italic  letter.    The  editor  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  iigs  never  beM  sp  fortunate  as  to  Imwo  it  in  bis  power  to 
examine  the  Cotton  manuscript,  and  that  the  readings  which  be 
give^  from  it  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a  transcript  ONide  by 
Mr.  Scblicbtegroll,  whom  the  literati  of  Germany  sent  bitfaer  for 
Ulft.  purpose^    Having  made  a  careful  coUation  of  ibose  passages 
in  the  work  under  consideration,  which  are  prmted  from  the 
Co^n  manuscript /i/onf,  we  have  been  enabled  to  detect  sundi^ 
omissions  and  errors,  of  no  very  great  moment  it  is  true,  but 
wbich  Wjgbt  easily  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  care  and  cirr 
omospection.    It  was  our  intention  to  have  presented  our  readers 
witb  a  list  of  these  errata,  an  intention  wfaicb  we  have  abandoned 
upon  leamnig  that  the  whole  pnblioation  is  to  be  re-coUated, 
witb  the  Cotton  manuscript,  hy  Mr.  SeinwaU,  and  4hat  the  cq1« 
Ifttion  is  to  c^ipear  in  the  Prolegomena  wbich  are  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  ihe  condudii^  number  of  the  work*    It  is  but  juetice  to 
Mr^  JSdundler  to  atate,  that  no  discredit  can  possibly  be  attached 
to  him  on  this  account,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  many  of  tbe  in? 
ataqcee  in  which  be  has  offered  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
transcript  of  SchUcbtegroU,  be  is  supported  by  tbe  maauseript 
itself-^a  moat  aatiafaotory  proof  of  bis  acquaintance  witb  the 
graoimar  end  stiruoture  of  the  language.    The  second  pant  of  the 
work  is  to  contain  a  grammar,  a  ^loasai^,  some  observatioas 
upon  tbe  passages  doubtful  of  meanuig,  accompanied  with  pro- 
pQsed  emendi^ons,  besides  an  in^iry  into  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  copies,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distUDguisb  each.    It 
is  obvious  thi^  in  tins  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking ;  and 
as  tbe  editor  will  not  avail  bimsdf  of  tbe  prior  laboum  of 
Remwald,  and  is  prevented  fay  some  law  process  from  using  those 
of  Schever,  we  oannot  in  reason  complain  if  some  months  elapse 
before  the  work  be  completed. 

Xhose  who  are  conversant  with  the  poetic  remains  of  any  ^. 
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the  Gothic  nations,  at  least  of  any  antiquity,  will  easily  imagine 
that  the  versification  of  the  Heliand  is  alliterative.  But  to  many 
of  our  readers,  this  explanatory  term  may  require  some  little 
explanation.  Alliterative  metre,  then,  is  formed  without  the 
slightest  dependence  upon  the  aid  of  terminal  rhyme,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  words  in  the  first  hemistich,  and  one  in  the  second,  all  of 
which  shall  commence  with  the  same  letter,  provided  that  letter 
be  a  consonant,  but  should  the  rythm  hinge  upon  a  vowel,  each 
of  these  was  considered  capable  of  forming  the  requisite  alliter 
ation  for  the  other.  This  was  the  rule  as  it  stood  m  its  strictest 
form ;  but  considerable  license  was  allowed,  and  indeed  the  poet 
seems  to  have  considered  his  object  attained  if  the  alliteration 
was  perceptible  to  the  ear,  although  the  words  by  which  it  was 
formed  were  not  placed  in  the  situation  above  specifiecL  This 
measure  was  long  a  favourite  with  the  poets  of  England  and 
Scotland,  *  and  numerous  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  from 
the  time  of  Ca^lmon,  the  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  to  the 
nameless  Romancer  who  describes  the  batde  of  Flodden  in  the 
sixteenth.  We  must  admit  that  although  very  harmonious  lines 
frequently  result  from  this  measure,  yet  it  is  productive  of  many 
disadvantages.  The  bard  being  bound  down  by  its  arlMtrary 
laws,  which  laid  a  chain  upon  almost  each  alternate  word,  was 
induced  to  employ  terms  m  secondary  and  oblique  senses,  and 
hence  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  expressions  which  we  have 
difficulty  in  reconciling  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which 
they  occur,  while  their  detached  meaning  is  simple  and  obvious. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  passing  remarks  upon  the 
language  in  which  the  poem  is  written.  Smith,  the  em-ly  cata* 
logue-writer  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  in  describing  the  Heliand, 
tells  us  that  it  is  composed  "  in  Lingua  Franca-DanicaJ'  Where 
he  obtained  this  piece  of  information  we  know  not,  nor  will  we 
pause  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  such  an  absurdity.  The 
opinion  of  Hickes,  however,  is  of  more  weight,  both  from  his 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  because  the  decision  he  pro- 
nounced upon  the  question  has  remained  undisputed  until  a 
veiy  recent  period.  He  expresses  himself  so  warmly  upon  the 
value  of  the  manuscript  that  we  will  not  deprive  our  readers  of 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  translation  of  the  whole  passage. 

"Amongst  the  books,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  which  are 
essential  towards  the  attainment  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Franco- 
Theodsc  lansnage,  there  is  a  volume  in  the  Cottonian  collection  to 
which  I  woiHd  direct  your  attention.    It  is  a  paraphrastic  Gospel 

*  Tbe  alliutoiia  of  Chaucer  md  Gaacoigne  are  well  known,  and  need  not  here  be 
repeated. 
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Hannony  in  rythm,  and  agrees  in  metre,  style,  and  the  general  itruc* 
ture  of  its  diction,  very  cldsely  with  the  version  of  Genesis  generally 
attribated  to  Csedmon.    I  am  inclined  to  rank  this  volume  amongst  the 
Pranco-Theotisc  writings,  and  yet  I  am  aware  that  argmnents  may  be 
urged  against  the  truth  of  this  position.     I  was  formerly  induced  to 
view  it  as  the  production  of  some  Anglo-Saxon^  who  flourished  between 
the  conversion  of  his  nation  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  first  irrup* 
tionofthe  Danes:  in  other  words,  between  the  years  601,  and  793. 
Between  these  two  dates  the  Anglo-Saxons  must,  of  necessity,  have 
used  the  Franco-Theotisc  language  in  the  same  pure  and  unalloyed 
state  in  which  they  introduced  it  into  this  island.     Subsequently,  how* 
ever,  I  withdrew  it  from  the  Saxons,  and  attributed  the  merit  of  its 
performance  to  some  Frank,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  com- 
pleted it  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.    But  whether  this  manu- 
script be  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Franco-Theotisc,  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost 
importance.     It  surpasses  every  other  monument  of  the  same  age  by 
the  copiousness  of  its  style,  and  the  splendour  of  its  diction  ;  its  an- 
tiquity is  demonstrated  by  the  purity  of  its  language ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  next  rank  of  excellence  to  the  Gospels 
of  Ulphilas,  to  which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  yield  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  student  of  the  ancient  northern  languages." 

The  doubts  which  very  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 

reader,  as  to  the  final  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  hesitating 

and  contradictory  sentiments  here  expressed,  are  removed  by 

finding  that  Hickes  must  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Francic 

character  of  the  Heliand,  for  in  his  Grammar  of  that  language  the 

authorities  for  several  of  his  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  as 

well  as  many  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  are  derived  from  its  pa^es. 

In  this  point,  as  also  in  some  others  in  the  preceding  quotation, 

with  all  due  deference,  we  cannot  agree  with-  him.    For  instance, 

we  consider  his  position  as  incapable  of  defence  when  he  asserts 

that  the  language  which  the  Saxons  introduced  into  England 

must  have  been  Francic.  for  there  is  evidence  almost  amounting 

to  proof  that  it  must  have  been  Scandinavian.     But  to  return  ; 

we  think  that  all  who  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  pages 

of  his  Francic  Grammar,  will  find   enough  in  it  to  convince 

them  that  the  language  there  illustrated,  and  the  language  of  the 

Heliaud,  have  sufficient  marks  of  contradistinction  to  prevent 

them  from  being  identified.     Not  only  do  they  difiTer  in  exterior 

appearance,  but  there  are  internal  evidences  which  evince  their 

distinction.    The  manner  in  which  several  of  the  nouns  and 

verbs  are  inflected  in  the  Cotton  Codex  diflfers  so  widely  from 

the   form  used  by  the  undoubted  Francic  authors  Tatian  and 

Otfriid,  that  a  distinct  paradigma  is  given  us  by  Hickes.     And 

as  if  this  were  not  evidence  sufficiently  convincing,  he  tells  us 
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expressly  thai  theae  inflectioiit  of  the  Heliand  approach  veiy 
nearly  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  declensioo,  ao  aearly  indeed^  that 
he  18  compelled  to  style  them  the  Saxon  forma  of  the  Franco- 
Theotiac.    We  venture,  in  the  outaet,  to  diaaent  from  an  arrange- 
ment which  inclndea  the  language  of  the  poem  we  are  conaidef* 
ing  amongst  those  of  the  Francic  writers.    We  allow  that  they 
have  much  in  commou^  as  much  indeed  as  clearly  testifies  that 
they  are  descended  from  one  common  parent,  and  are  sister  diar 
lects*    But  they  have  also  many  points  of  discrimination,  and 
many  discrepancies  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other  9 
and  we  observe  many  peculiarities  which  are  far  from  common  to 
both.    Thia  difference  commeooea  with  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  grammar,  and  pervadea  it  until  we  reach  its  most  refined 
niceties;  it  is  alike  observable  in  the  alphabet  and  in  the  syntax* 
Although  our  opinion  is  that  the  Heliand  is  certainly  Saxon,  we 
admit  that  there  are  in  it  many  forms  of  inflection,  as  well  as  entire 
vocables  which  do  not  occur  in  the  pages  of  any  Saxon  writer, 
and  which  indicate  an  origin  decidecUy  Francic.    We  remark  a 
deficiency,  beaidea,  of  those  words  of  Scandinavian  descent,  of 
which  so  many  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  Saxoo  poetry, 
more   especially  Beowulf,  whose   Danish  origin  has  been    so 
aatisfactorilv  demonstrated.      In   conformity  with    this,  raaoy 
words  are  illustrated  in  the  Glossary  of  Schilter,  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  Dictionary  of  Lye.     As  these  occur  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  line,  forming  its  very  stamina,  and  a«  the 
very  existence  of  that  vital  and  constituent  element,  the  allitera- 
tion, hangs  upon  them,  we  cannot  consider  them  mere  dialectal 
variations,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by    supposing   them 
the  arbitrary  changes  of  the  scrivener  by  whom  the  manuscript 
was  copied,  and  that  he  adopted  this  mode  of  accommodating  it 
to  the  language  of  his  tribe  and  sera.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  written  in  Saxon,  with  a 
very  slight  commixture  of  rrancic,  so  slight  indeed  as  almo&t  to 
render  the  term  Franco-Saxon  a  misnomer,  but  enough   to 
prevent  us  from  considering  it  as  pure  Anglo-Saxon,    or  the 
banish  or  Norman  forms  of  that  language.*    In  other  worda,  it 
is  written  in  that  language  generally  styled  old  Saxon,  or  pore 
Saxon — a  language  equally  distinct  from  the  Anglo-Saion,  the 
Dano-Saxon  and  the  Francic,     But  the  most  satisfactoiy  way  for 


•  When  we ipnk  of  ihe Danish  dialect  of  the  Saxon,  wo  wlih it  toj«: 
that  we  do  lo  merely  because  it  is  a  theory  supported  by  the  autbonty  of  mekea^We 
•hall  a?aU  ooraelvca  of  a  fature  opportonify  of  eipreasmg  our  views  npoii  ths  ini^ect* 
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all  pftrtiesi  is  that  the  reader  ahoold  judge  for  himself^  which  we 
hasten  to  enable  him  to  do  by  the  subjoining  specimen.    The 
text  of  the  Heliand  here  given  in  general  follows  the  Munich 
copy^  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  that  suggested  by  the 
Cotton  one  has  been  admitted   as  preferable.    The  lines  are 
arranged  according  to  the  style  of  Saxon  poetry,  and  that  the 
allilQration  naay  be  the  more  easily  perceived^  those  letters  by 
which  it  is  formed  throusfaout|  are  distinguished  by  being  printed 
in  the  italic  character.     We  may  here  state  that  the  adoption  of 
this  rythm  is  another  argument  against  the  Francic  origin  of  this 
poem,  for  although  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  poetry 
IS  universally  formed  in  this  measure,  our  memory  does  not  supply 
us  with  any  Francic  or  Almannic  poem  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Weissenbrun  Hymn  and  the  very  curious  fragment  of  Hilti- 
brand  and  Hatfaubrant)  which  we  can  quote  as  an  instance  of  it 
of  having  been  employed  by  those  nations.     The  Latin  trans* 
iation  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  a  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  text  of  the  preceding  column,  and  it  is   hoped   that  the 
desire  te  attain  that  object  will  form  a  sufficient  exeuse  for  its 
stiffness   and   constraint.     We   have   a  few  words   to   say  in 
offiering  our  Saxon  version  to  the  reader.     We  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  forming  it  that  he  may  compare  it  line  by  line,  and 
word  bj  word  with  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Hefiand^ 
and   in   doing  so  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  closely  the 
two  eolumns  agree,  bow  seldom  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
forming  our  portion  by  inserting  a  word  in  it  which  has  not  its 
prototype  in  the  Heliand,  and   how   frequently  the  Saxon  is 
attained   by   simply   altering  a  few  vowels  or  liquids  of  the 
original,  into  others  of  a  similar  enunciatibn.     We  have  not  at- 
tained this  end  by  the  compromise  of  any  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  nor  do  we  wish  !• 
arrogate  any  merit  to  ourselves,  when  we  assert  that  it  is  enttralj 
in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  their  poetry,  and  that  the  whole 
miglit  rank  with  the  paraphrase  of  Cs^dmon,  or  the  fragOMnt 
of  Judith,  so  closely  do  they  resemble  each  other  in  style 
and  mmumr.    The  Latin  tifanslation  will  be  found  a  aafficieatly 
aoeanie  key  to  this  version,  except  in  the  very  few  instanct s 
pointed  out  in  the  notes.     The  subject  we  have  chosen  is  the 
introduction  te  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  first  of  th^ 
Beatitudes,  founded  upon  these  words :  "And  seeing  the  multi^ 
tudea»  be  went  up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  he  was  set,  his 
disciples  came  unto  him,  and  be  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught 
theoi,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
ICiDgdoni  of  Heaven."     Mait.  v.  vi.  £,  S. 

c  c  2 
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TiMniMitiatbelandtt  bMi 
Geg^naoud  for  them  ^amoD ; 
Gooes  ex»n  bam : 
piielda  mid  Is  $fftwBo:a, 
Awboaoid  naiMo. 
Lema  thes  fiadt, 
Hnoiietofgode, 
An  theiun  maieroldrikM* 
CTuirkcu  tooMin. 
StX  tm  tbo  eodi  futtigoda, 
Eodi  fth  sie  an  lango. 
Unas  im  hM  an  b  Aogi, 
Bdasdrobdo! 
irildiBn  if  HMde ; 
Endi  tlw  it  aiond  anUoc, 
l/'niade  mid  it  «iiiordiiii» 
CTioUdMidei  ■vBu  I 
Jtfanag  nariic  thing 
Endi  them  Mannum 
Sagdc  tpahun  oaordmi, 
Them  th«  he  te  tbtra  •pmcu 
Crist  aloQualdo 
Geeoran  babda 
Hnnllika  iiMurin  allaro 
Inuinmaoiio 
Gode  uoertbof  Ion, 
Gamono  cnnnies 
5agde  im  tbo  te  sode 
Quad  that  thie  salige  noarhi 
Jilan  an  thesoro  auddilgard 

Tbi«  her  an  Ifo  aiode  uaaria 
^rme  thurb  odmodi 
Tliem  is  that  rauiga  rilti 
Saaido  Aelaglie 
^n  bebanicttange 
Stnlib  fargeben.— P.  38» 


L»tvk  7raiiiIatioii. 
Tone  sedebat  se  terns  costos, 
£regione(et)coram  bomiDibuty 
Dei  pmprius  61iu8 : 
Voltiit  cum  ejos  scrmonibtit, 
Sapientia  dicu  multet 
Docere  hone  populum. 
Qui  illi  laudem  Deo 
In  hoc  roondo 
Agere  debent. 
Sedebat  se  tunc*  atq.  tacebat 
Prucumbebalq.  se  perlonguro» 
Foit  illis  amicos  in  ejus  mente 
Sanctut  Duminut  I 
Benignus  in  anima  ejus, 
£t  tunc  OS  reseravit, 
Docebat  cam  eias  Terbis 
Gttbernantis  films  I 
Molta  prsKtara 
£t  illis  bominibus 
Dixit  sBpientibas  verbis 
His  qooa  iile  haic  seraMNii 
Christos  omnipoteos 
Electus  erat. 
Qui  foerunt,  omnium 
Miscroram 
Deo  maxime  diiecti 
HorainCbn  gentis. 
Karravit  illis  tunc  pro  ceito» 
Dixit,  COS  faustos  esse. 
Homines  in  banc  orbe. 


SanmVei 
Thaniiessrt  himselaadctlirde 
Oi^geanweard  fore  tbafflguinio. 
Godes  agatx  bam 
IFoida  mid  bis  flprwum 
msa*  froid  maB^ 
I«ran  thone  leode 
Hatha  (ofegoda 
On  thiasum  weorold  ilee 
fFflorcMB  aoeoMaa* 
Set  him  tha,  and  fwigsde 
And  lah  and-Iangne 
Wbs  thatoi  hold  onbbikm 
Haiigdriht«it 
Hild  in  bis  «K>de 
And  tba  his  aiotfa  ooleac 
Ifisademidhismdam 
TFeaidandctaanal 
Manig  iMerlic  thing 
And  ttiam  aiannam 
Si^Sde  sarssumf  woidam 
Tbmn  the  h0  ta  thvia  ipnoe 
Crist  alweaJda! 
Gecomi  hasfde 
Hwilce  waran  allera 


Gode  ivcortbestan 
Gomeoa  cynnes 
He  node  him  tfaa  to  sotbe 
Cweth  that  hit  ndlige  wwoa 
Kanne  on  thissum    middan- 


Quihic,  in conim mente eranl 

Pauperes  humilitatis  causi. 
Iliis  est  ista  sBtema  regio, 
Valde  sanctum  munns 
Incmli  campo 
Perpetua  Tita  data. 


Thafacroaheorai 
jSarrae  thnth  asdmode 
Thsm  is  difes  rice 
Swithe  ftslag  He 
An  teofon  wange 
Sin  lif  foigMeii4 


Bat  although  we  have  expended  much  tttne  in  exhibtttng^  the 
daimsof  the  Heliand  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  are  curious 
in  the  study  of  language,  we  would  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to 
confine  its  interest  within  a  circle  so  circumacribed,  or  to  pass  it 
over  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  man  of 
taste.  The  author  of  it  has  not  confined  himself  in  a  servile 
manner  to  the  History  of  the  Four  Evangelists;  it  is  not  a  trans- 
lation from  them, — it  is  a  poem  founded  upon  the  events  they 

*  Wiaa  (wise)  has  here  been  introduced,  because  the  Saxon  language  doe*  not  satboriae 
the  use  ot  aujr  of  the  coropoauds  of  Spaba,  which  is  rather  singular,  as  it  is  foaod  ia 
the  other  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Gothic.  See  a  beaatiful  etymo- 
logy of  it  ill  Wachter,  Toce  S^atktn,  By  the  adoption  of  laim  the  allifefation  is  preaerred* 
but  transferred  from  tlie  letter  i  to  w. 

t  SwsM ;  here  again  the  presence  of  Spaha  causes  a  difficulty,  which  we  li^^e 
attempted  to  mnore  by  substituting  swoss,  an  adjective,  which  Lye  renders  btmndus^ 

X  We  subjoin  an  English  version  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  sense  <if  the  mt 
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detail.  Adoptiof  their  history  as  bis  groundwork,  the  poet  in- 
corporates witli  it  scenes  and  events  from  his  own  imagination ; 
and  by  blending  these  together^  in  a  manner  by  no .  means  de- 
ficient in  skill  of  design  or  power  of  execution,  he  forms  a  whole, 
in  which  we  find  numerous  passages  breathing  the  spirit  of  true 
poesy.  .We  shall  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  more  hiffhly  coloured  passages  of  the  poem  are  depicted 
by  the  fancy  of  the  bard,  by  offering  to  our  readers  a  portion 
which  we  consider  a  fair  specimen  of  his  manner.  We  select  for 
this  purpose  a  description  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  inter- 
view between  the  Magi  and  Herod.  However,  we  are  aware  that 
the  simple  energy  of  the  original  is  but  feebly  conveyed  in  the 
version  which  we  here  attempt  to  give ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
proverbial  imperfection  of  a  translation,  as  the  medium  of  con- 
veying a  correct  idea  of  the  merit  of  an  original,  a  special 
apology  is  requisite  for  the  first  **  Essay  of  an  Apprentice  ra  the 
divine  art  of  Foetry." 

Thete  came  from  far 

Three  praphets,  following  the  shining  star, 

A  Heaven-directed  band  :  wild  ways  they  trod. 

Their  only  guide  the  beacon  light  of  God. 

Their^s  was  the  wish  that  child  of  Heaven  to  see^ 

To  be  his  slaves,  to  offer  on  bent  knee 

The  tribute  of  their  worship.    Still  the  flame 

Shone,  till  the  kings  to  Herod's  palace  came. 

Within  that  palace,  feasting  in  high  state* 

Surrounded  by  his  courtiers^  Herod  sate. 

He  had  the  art  to  wear  no  trace  of  sin. 

Whilst  all  was  ntter  worthlessness  witl^n* 


more  obYioQs,  the  object  of  the  Latia  one  being  nUier  to  iliuttmte  the  grammstlcd 
ooottractHik  of  tile  origiiMk 

TbeD  tbe  raler  of  Uie  hod  tested  himaeif^     And  to  tbete  men 

The  Son  of  God  I  Whom  he  had  selected 

Opposite  tbe  people.  To  this  conference, 

He  wished  with  hu  discoone  (yi\io  were  of  ell 

To  teocb  that  people  The  fasman  noe, 

Jf any  wise  s»yinst:  Oftbeprog^jof  men. 

In  what  manner  By  God  the  most  belofed,) 

They  shoold  praise  God  To  these  Christ  Omnipotent 

In  tbh  worid.  Said  for  a  truth, 

He  sat  and  was  silent,  That  those  men 

And  reclined  himself.  Were  happy  in  this  woild. 

He,  the  Holy  Lord,  Who  here  in  their  minda 

IVas  fiuthful  to  them  in  his  sool,  Were  humble  in  spirit. 

Jind  also  affectionate  in  his  mind.  To  them  is  an  eternal  region. 

Then  the  Son  of  the  Almighty  A  rcry  holy  |pft  given. 

Opened  his  month.  Even  eTeriasting  life 

JinA  taaght  in  his  words  In  the  kingdom  of  beafcn. 

Itfany  eiorilent  thing*. 
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To  sniootb  the  braw  With  mosi  iKesembling  art, 
Whilst  haU  and  Tengcaoce  rankkd  al  h'ts  heart* 

The  monarch  spake :  ''  Declare  to  all  around. 
What  cause  thus  leads  you  from  your  native  ground  ? 
Into  strange  regions  have  ye  wander*d^  where 
No  breath  reminds  you  of  your  native  air  : 
Ye  are  far  distant  from  your  Eastern  strand^ 
Ye  are  but  exiles  in  a  stranger's  land. 
And  yel  the  red  gold  shines  on  every  slavOr 
And  ye  have  all  that  royalty  can  crave. 
1  marli  yoor  aspect^  and  your  bearing  proud. 
Ye  are  no  hirelings  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Nature's  nobility  speaks  from  vour  face. 
And  marks  you  branches  of  a  kingly  race. 
My  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld  so  fair  a  train^ 
Since  first  my  sceptre  ruled  this  tnde  domain.'* 

Then  spake  the  strangers  from  the  Eastern  land^*-^ 
''  Easy  the  task  to  answer  thy  demand. 
To  show  thee  why  we  left  our  distant  hooi^ 
And  through  far  climes,  what  faith  boa  hid  us  loanl* 
Holding  communion  with  the  God  of  loTe, 

Prophets  once  lived,  to  whom  the  task  was  given 
To  proffer  us  assistance  from  above. 

And  cheer  us  on,  with  comfort  drawn  from  Heaten. 
Within  our  land  there  dwelt  in  other  years 

One  who  was  wise  beyond  the  sons  of  earth  i 
Though  now  his  lot  is  where  life  hath  no  tears. 

Yet  still  his  name  is  cherished,  and  gives  birth 
To  lofty  thoughts.    To  bins  onr  God  itvealed 
His  couosels,  through  long  ages  kept  concealed. 
The  time  of  his  probation  here  was  spent. 

And  he  was  beckoned  from  this  world  away. 
The  spirit  was  recalled,  which  God  had  lent 

To  teach  his  Will  unto  the  sous  of  elay. 
But  when  the  fated  time  at  length  drew  near. 
When  he  must  quit  each  pleasure  and  each  teari 
When  death  must  part  him  fit)m  all  household  mirth, 
And  Wrench  each  link  that  bound  him  to  the  earthy 
And  guide  his  soul  to  realms  of  purer  light, 

He  summon*d  his  companions  round  his  b^d. 
Although  the  shadows  darkened  into  night 

Which  gathered  o*er  his  eyes ;  and  thus  ha  said 
To  those,  the  heirs  of  promises,  whose  power 
Should  long  outlive  the  struggle  of  that  hour : 
'*  In  future  ages,  to  this  world  shall  rise 
''  A  mighty  dbief,  the  powerful  and  the  wise  3 
*'  From  noble  ancestry  (bis  conqueror  springs, 
'^  And  in  his  veins  shall  flow  the  blood  of  kings. 
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^  Arid  Qod,  hlsMhet,  tbsll  eacli  prince  cottflnand 

"  lb  bew^  md  yield  their  soeptres  to  bti  bafid  : 

"  And  his  the  nde  of  Hesven  and  earth  tbali  be 

'*  Till  time  shall  melt  into  eternity. 

"  la  the  same  hour  whieh  gives  this  conqueror  birtb» 

*'  A  star  shall  shed  its  lustre  on  the  earth. 

''  When  ye  shall  see  that  star  of  heav'nly  ray, 

''  Gird  up  your  loins  and  hasten  on  the  way. 

*'  And  it  shall  be  your  leader  through  each  wild, 

"  Until  ye  reach  the  birth-place  of  that  child." 

— Long  ^ears  have  passed  since  these  words  were  spoken. 

But  stiU  the  might  of  Ood  remains  the  same : 
Aud  we  have  seen  on  high  the  shining  token, 

And  owned  the  ttuth  established  by  the  flame. 
Bach  morn  the  splendour  of  the  heaven-bom  star 

Roae  to  our  sight,  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 
And  led  by  it,  we  wandered  from  afar 

O'er  heath  and  raountaiui  many  a  devious  way. 

This  apecimen  enables  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
manner  of  the  poet.  We  are  ancertain  whether  we  should 
mention,  as  a  subject  of  approbation,  or  as  a  cause  of  regret,  that 
the  wild  and  yet  poetic  legends  of  the  middle  ages  find  no  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  Heliand.  We  search  in  vain  for  the  marvel- 
lous history  or  even  the  names  of  the  three  Magi,  *  although  its 
frequent  recurrence  shows  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  pervading  fictions  of  the  age.  The  specimen  we  have 
printed  exhibits,  it  is  true,  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  but  it  is  sober  reason  compared  to  the  highly  wrought 
fictions  of  the  Romance.  The  crucifixion  is  completed  without 
the  aid  of  the  blind  knight  Longeusyi*  and  what  is  still  more 

*  According  to  the  Legend  they  were  named  Melehior,  Ballbasar  and  Caspar. 
They  are  very  ffcquentlj  inenUoned  in  the  theological  writings  of  the  middle  ages»  hot 
the  most  copious  aocoont  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  yolame,  enmynted  at  Watwuster  fty 
Wynkyii  the  Worde.  As  it  is  far  from  being  common,  the  title  is  here  given  entire. 
*•  Here  begjrraieth  the  \yf  of  the  Thre  Kynget  of  Colevn  fro  that  tjme  thejr  sooght  odr 
Lnrd  Cod  Almythty  aad  cams  to  Bedlcem  and  wonhyPf^  ^J^  *^  ^^^^  to  hym 
▼nto  the  tyms  of  their  deth  ^as  it  it  drawen  oat  of  dyuan  bokes  and  pat  in  one  J  and 
how  tbey  were  translate  fro  place  to  place." 

t  We  wilUngly  qiiot«  some  lines  from  the  slngnlar  poem  of  the  Visions  ot  PlercS 
FiDimao,  which  the  reader  will  obeer? e  is  wiitten  In  tbs  same  rythm  with  the  HeUand. 
Ac  tber  can  forth  a  biyode  hnvght  with  kene  speie  ygroood 
Hihte  Longeua  as  the  lettere  teileth.  and  lonse  hadde  lose  hus  Mgfat 
By  fore  Puate  and  oth'  people,  in  the  place  he  horede 
Ac  maogerj  hus  meny  tetb,  he  was  oMd  that  tyme 
To  jooste  with  J.  H.  C.  this  blynde  Jowe  Longeut 
Tor  alle  hii  were  onhardj.  that  hovede  the  oth*^  stoude 
To  toQche  hym  oth'  to  trjrne  hym.  oth*  to  take  bym  doune  and  grftve  hym 
Bote  this  bljnde  bachelor,  that  bar  hym  thorw  the  herte 
The  blood  sprang  down*  by  the  sper  and  onsperrede  the  knvshtes  eyen. 

lEdit*  WhUohtTf  p,  S4S* 
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astoiiishingi  there  is  no  trace  of  the  oommoBest  of  aR  common 
legends,  the  Harrowittg  of  Hell.*  As  if  to  make  atcmement  for 
these,  we  find  some  passages  where  the  poet  is  original,  but 
they  exhibit  merely  moratizations  of  certain  events,  or  what  used 
some  years  ago  to  be  termed  improvements.  But  while  we  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  lowering  our  bard,  by  placing  him  on  a 
level  with  a  methodist  parson,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
in  this  respect  only,  we  are  a  little  disappointed  with  him. 
The  passages  which  are  of  the  nature  we  state,  are  as  follows : 
a  moralization  upon  the  parable  of  the  Master  of  the  Vineyard 
and  his  Labourers,  extendmg  through  two  pages ;  upon  the  heal- 
ing of  the  two  blind  men  near  Jericho,  tlie  same  length  ;  a 
digression  upon  the  crime  and  repentance  of  Peter,  one  page ; 
and  an  episodef  upon  Satan  attempting  to  procure  the  pardon 
and  to  save  the  life  of  our  Saviour  through  the  intervention  of 
the  wife  of  Pilate^  whom  he  terrifies  by  dreams.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  poem  adheres  to  the  prototype  in  a  manner  which  we 
should  not  have  expected,  and  which  is  the  more  singular,  since 
the  nearly  coeval  productions  of  Cftdmon  and  Jitdith  are  en- 
titled to  the  merit  of  being  ranked  as  original  pieces  of  poetry, 
for  although  the  plot  of  each  is  borrowed  firom  Scripture,  the 
incidents  and  dialogue  spring  from  the  fancy  of  the  bard. 

But  if  the  Heliand  be  deficient  in  the  legends  which  were 
engrafted  by  the  superstition  of  those  dark  ages  upon  the  true 
history,  it  is  equally  so  in  those  perverted  interpretations  which 
the  clergy  of  the  time  wrested  out  of  seemingly  obvious  passages, 
by  which  they  authorised  their  innovations.  One  specimen 
among  many  will  suflSce,  as  exemplifying  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  these  passages  are  rendered  by  our  poet,  who  seems  in 
this  instance  to  have  trusted  to  the  voice  of  his  own  sound  com- 
mon sense.  In  speaking  of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  calls  it  **  helag  belidi.^  Now  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  poem,  the  word  *'  belidi"  is  used  to  express 
an  image,  an  example,  a  type,  sign,  or  representation,  but  moat 
frequently  a  parable.  This  exhibits  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the  actual  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist was  either  not  promulgated  then,  or  that  it  was  rejected 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  Many  other  examples,  equally 
convincing,  might  be  selected,  but  that  which  we  have  cited 

*  The  HmrrowiDg  of  Hell  is  founded  chiefly  opon  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  tliat 
article  of  the  Crede,  which  states  that  onr  Saviour  descended  into  HelL  The  reader  b 
referred  to  the  exposition  of  this  article  by  Pearson,  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodcmos,  the 
Vbions  abote  cited,  page  353,  et  seq.,  aud  to  a  dissertation  bearing  this  title  in  the 
Dramatic  Mysteries  of  Hone. 

t  Cfr.  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  p.  357. 
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would  be  enough  to  have  entitled  our  bard  to  an  honourable 
station,  amongst  the  members  which  compose  the  **  CaUita^ 
Testium  Veriiatis/^*  had  this  monument  of  the  pvrit;  of  his  faith 
fallen  under  the  inspection  of  its  author. 

We  cannot  bid  this  interesting  production  adieu  without  ex- 
pressing our  cordial  thanks  to  its  editor  for  the  pleasure  and 
information  which  he  has  afforded  us,  and  of  adding  our  voice  to 
the  approbation  which  all  must  bestow  upon  this  new  instance 
of  his  zeal,  his  industryi  and  his  learning. 


*  In  tbit  coriMS  and  alnioft  mknown  work,  Uw  passages  oocpr  to  nhich  we  have 

already  alioded  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  which  cannot  find  a  more  appropriale 
place  than  m  the  paper  designed  to  illostrate  a  similar  production.  The  poem  here 
spoken  of  is  at  present  onknown,  and  the  description  gi^en  of  it  (of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  interesting  portions)  is  such  aa  to  maSe  its  dlsoover^  an  object  most 
ardently  to  be  desired.  We  give  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  dcfscription. 
"  Prvcepitnamque'Lodovicus,  p'lissimus  Augastos,  cuidam  viro  de  gente  Saxonum.  qoi 
npnd  sons  nan  ignobilis  rates  babebatnr,  ot  vetos  ac  novnm  Testsmentnm  in  Gennanl- 
camliagiiam  poetioe  translerre  stoderat;  qoateoos  non  soiom  litwatia,  Teram  etiam 
illiteratu,  sacra  divinorom  prftceptomm  lectio  iNinderetnr.  Qui  jossis  imperialibos 
libentor  obtemperans,  nimirum  eo  fiicilfus,  qoo  desaper  admonitos  est  prias,  ad 
tarn  difficile  tamqne  ardoom  se  statim  contolit  opus;  potios  |amen  oonfidens  de 
adjatorio  obtemperantisB,  qoam  de  snss  ingenio  panritatis.  Igitnr  a  mnndi  craatlooa 
initioro  capiens.  juxta  historic  veritatem,  qussqass  exceilentiora  summatim  decerpens, 
et  interdom  qnaedam  ubi  commodum  duxit,  mjstico  sensu  depingcns,  ad  finem  totius 
▼eteris  ac  novi  testamenti  interpretando  more  poetico,  satis  faceta  eloqnentia  perdazit. 
Qttod  opQs  tam  lueide,  tamqoo  eleganter  joxta  idioaMi  illios  lingua  composoit,  at 
audicntibus  ac  intelligentibns  non  minimam  sui  decoris^  dolcedinem  pnntet.  Joxta 
morera  vero  illius  poeroatis,  omoe  opus  per  vUteat  diatinxit,  quas  nos  lectiones,  vel 
aenteatias  possomos  appellare. 

"  Ferunt  eandeu  vatem,  dom  adhtc  artis  bojos  penitns  essct  ignams,  in  somnis 
eue  admonitnro,  ut  sacra  legis  pracepta  ad  cantilenam  propriss  lingma,  congrua  mo- 
dulatione  ooaptaret,  Qoam  admonitionem,  nemo  yeram  esse  amhigit,  qoi  hujns 
carmiois  nodtiam,  stodiamqoe  ejus  compositoris  atqoe  desiderit  anfaelatiooem  habebit 
Tanta  namque  copia  verboram,  tantaquo  exoeUentia  sensnnm  respleiidnt,  ut  concta 
Tlieodisca  poemata  sao  vincat  deoore.— £dit.  ful.  156S.  p.  93. 

Does  not  this  story  of  the  Heaven-taught  poet,  and  the  subject  upon  which  he  exer«> 
daed  his  powers,  remind  os  strongly  of  our  own  Cmdmon  ? 


(    9M    ) 

Aht.  VI,— 1.  Hktoire  Tinandere  de  la  ti'ance  depuis  torigine  de 
h  Monarchie  jusqu^i  fannee  1828,  par  M.  Bresson.  2  torn. 
8vo.    Paris.    1829* 

fi.  Amuaire  du  Budget,  ou  Dictionnaire  Anmd  da  depemu  U 
des  recettei  de  Titat,  par  M.  Roch.    2  vol.  Svo.   Pans.  1830, 

Thub  an  euriotts  voluiiies;  not  only  as  «fibrding  a  view  of  the 
past  and  present  systems  of  administering  the  rerenue  of  a  conn* 
try  so  important  in  itself,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  British  em- 
pire, but  as  furnishing  philosophy  with  materials  for  a  natural 
History  of  Finance.  The  administration  of  national  revenue 
could  have  no  existence  in  the  rudest  state  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, when  all  was  managed  by  **  the  strong  hand  ;**  and  contri- 
butions were  levied  from  the  people,  by  the  same  means  as  booty 
from  the  enemy.  The  most  ancient  of  the  French  Taxes,  the 
TaiUe,  partakes  exactly  of  this  character*  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  practice  of  the  feudal  lords  supplying  dieir  occasional  wants 
by  exactions  from  dieir  vassals,  equally  arbitraiy  in  amount 
and  in  apportionment.  When  the  kings  became  lords  pais* 
mount  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  title,  they  levied  this  tax,  in  their  own 
name,  on  all  the  vassals  of  their  kingdom ;  but  ventured  not  to 
extend  its  operation  to  those  who  had  before  levied  it  for  them* 
•elves :  hence  the  exemption  of  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  which 
was  perpetuated  by  the  selfishness  of  their  successors,  and  by  the 
impotence,  or  pusillanimity,  of  the  kings.  In  some  provinces  it 
was  a  tax  only  on  real  property  according  to  its  valuation  in  the 
public  register :  but,  in  general  it  was  a  personal  tax,  and  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  supposed  circumstances  of  each  individual.  The 
apportionment  was  regulated,  for  some  centuries,  by  commis* 
sioners  under  the  appomtment  of  the  treasury.  This  (as  may  well 
be  supposed)  was  attended  with  such  monstrous  abuse,  that  in  the 
time  of  Lewis  XIII.  that  duty  was  exclusively  referred  to  a  royal 
commissioner  in  each  district.  This  indeed  increased  the  royal 
revenue  near  nine  millions  of  livres;  but  the  people  wbhed  the 
former  system  back  again,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
enormously  augmented.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  any  institution  seems  to  descend,  like  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  a  family  cotistitutioti,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. This  tax,  so  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  continued  to  be  equally 
so  in  its  progress,  and  this  alone  could  be  augmented  at  plea- 
sure, without  the  formality  of  registering  in  the  courts  or  parlia- 
ments, but  merely  by  a  decree  of  the  council ;  and  that  often 
issued  without  even  consulting  the  sovereign.  It  may  readily, 
therefore,  be  conceived,  how  this  became  the  dernier  resort  in  all 
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the  emergencies  of  state,  till  it  was  at  last  swept  away  m  tfie 
terrible  expurgation  of  the  I'etolutiiotiary  fife,  which  it  had  s^ 
much  contributed  to  kindle^  One  odler  grand  Itsson  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  this  tax; — it  was,  at  first,  occasional 
only,  and  especial  circumstances  were  thought  necessary  to  be 
alleged,  in  justification  of  its  being  levied;  it  became  permaoentljr 
established, — and  whenf  on  the  first  establishment,  by  Charles 
VIL  of  a  standing  army;  thus  e^ibiting  Ae  connection  be- 
tween a  permanently  oppi^sive  tax,  and  a  permanent  means  of 
enforcing  it. 

As  society  becomes  somewhat  less  rude,  even  despotism  is 
obliged  to  veil  its  spoliations ;  and  cunningi  *'  the  wisdom  of  the 
weak,"  begins  to  be  substituted  for  open  force»  ^  Heuce  the  first 
recorded  measure  of  the  first  recorded  Frencb  minister  of  finance 
(Marigny  A.D.  1301.)  is  the  debasing  of  the  coin.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  gross  mode  of  swindling  should  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  financiers,  and  been  blindly  tolerated  by  the  people, 
of  a  barbarous  age;  but  it  ts  extraordinary  that  the  same  clumsy 
trick  was  repeated,  and  tolerated  tihrough  successive  ages  of  in*^ 
creasing  improvement  in  political  institutions,  and  general  know** 
ledge;  though  doubtless  in  some  degree,  controlled  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  Of  these.  Thus,  whilst  in  England  the  nominal 
pound  of  silver  was  gradually  reduced  to  less  than  a  third  of  a  real 
pound,  and  the  pound  of  gold  was  coined  into  nearly  four  times 
the  same  nominal  value ;  in  Scotland  the  nominal  pound  of  silver 
was,  by  successive  reductions,  brought  to  the  thirty^sixth  part  of  a 
real  pound,  and  the  pound  of  gold  was  coined  into  twentynright 
times  the  same  nominal  value* 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  conceive  bow  even  the  tyranny  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  could  succeed  (as  is  said  by 
Bresson,  tom.  i.  p.  1 95.)  in  forcing  individuals  to  carry  in  good  money 
to  be  exchanged  for  bad  at  the  Exchequer:  for,  in  the  elegant 
language  of  Swift, 

"  1  think,  after  alt.  It  wonld  be  very  strange 

"  T»  give  carrent  money  fer  base  in  exchange, 

''  Like  a  fine  lady  swapping  her  moles  for  the  mange, 

''  Which  no  body  can  deny/' 

Yet  the  more  refined  chicanery  of  Louis  XIV's  age  seems  to 
have  surmounted  even  this  difficulty**-^'  Enfin  on  annon^a,en  l65S, 
tine  diminution  d'un  sixi^me  sur  les  monnaies  par  gradation.  Cette 
operation  engagea  les  particuliers  4  preter  leur  argent  soit  au  finan^ 
cier,  soit  au  roi."  That  is,  capitalists  brought  in  dieir  oM  coin  and 
received  security,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  one  sixth  more;  thereby 
adding  to  the  interest,  or  rente,  a  bonus  of  15f  per  cent.,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  whose  money  was  depreciated.   Indeed  the 
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4epiieciatioB  of  money  always  invohes,  besides  the  national  loss  in 
the  transaction,  a. further  suffering  from  increased  taxation — ^Tor 
the  nominal  price  of  labour  and  commodities  rising  in  propor- 
tion as  the  currency  is  depreciated,  government,  continuing  to 
have  the  same  demand  for  labour  and  its  products,  must  in  order 
to  command  these,  raise,  by  taxation,  a  larger  portion  of  such  cor* 
xeacy. 

Obvious  as  these  truths  are — much  lauded  as  is  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  conspicuous  as  Britain 
stands  in  that  light,  she,  with  her  excessive  issue  of  ioconvertiT 
ble  paper-currency,  has  no  right  to  ridicule  the  blind  or  abject 
aubmission  of  remoter  times^  and  other  countries : 

Quid  rides  ?  mntato  nomine  de  te    * 

Fabnla  namtar 

Cogens  et  pictis  tanqaam  gaudere  tabellis, 
Nescis  quod  valeat  nummus,  qaem  preheat  usum. 

From  the  disquisitions  under  the  word  Gabelle  in  Du  Cange, 
imd  Menage,  a  tax  on  salt  would  seem  to  have  been  early  intro- 
duced, (certainly  before  the  time  of  St.  louis,)  but  it  was  not 
made  perpetual,  and  omnized  as  a  royal  monopoly,  till  the  reign 
of  Philip  de  Valois.  The  word  originally  sigmfied  any  tax;  but 
from  the  odious  character  of  the  tax  on  salt,  became  appropriate 
to  that;  as  the  Devil  for. the  chief  of  the  evil  ones.  It  seemed  to 
comprehend  all  that  was  objectionable  in  any  tax.  It  was  a  mo- 
nopoly, a  word  of  itself  implying  multiplicities  of  abuse;  it  was  a 
royal  monopoly,  a  mighty  aggravation  of  ills — as  including  a  large 
expenditure  in  management,  that  is  a  large  payment  by  the  people, 
in  proportion  to  the  net  produce  received  mto  the  exchequer; 
with  an  unlimited  power  of  supplying  de6ciencie8  by  extending 
the  scale  of  extortion.  For  the  manufacturers  of  salt  could  sell 
only  to  the  king  at  the  king's  buying  price,  and  the  consumer  could 
buy  it  only  of  the  king  at  the  king's  selling  price.  Nor  was  the 
consumer  allowed  to  judge  of  the  quantity  he  should  want;  but 
was  compelled  to  purchase  in  propoition  to  the  number  of  his 
family;  and  that,  which,  with  a  poor  prudent  man,  would  hafe 
been  a  reason  for  economising,  was  insisted  on  by  the  king  as 
the  proper  measure  of  expenditure.  And  if  by  this  measure,  a 
msBi  found  himself  possessed  of  a  redundant  quantity  of  salt,  and 
his  next  neighbour  happened  to  find  his  allotted  quantity  unequal 
to  his  wants,  he  must,  under  grievous  penalties,  supply  his  defi- 
ciency, not  from  the  redundancy  of  his  neighbour,  but  from  the 
rpyal  stores.  Nor  was  this  all :  different  provinces  were  subjected 
to  different  nUes  of  exaction.  To  judge  of  these  rates,  we  must 
premise,  that  in  those  wholly  exempt  from  the  gabelle,  salt  varied 
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in  price  from  two  to  eight  or  nine  livres  die  quintal.  In  some 
provinces,  '^  les  provinces  de  grandes  gabelles/'  the  average  quan<- 
tity  required  to  be  purchased  per  bead  was  above  nine  pound»» 
and  the  price  sixty*two  livres  per  quintal.  In  some  twenty^five 
pounds  weight  per  head  above  eight  years  of  age,  and  siiteen 
livres  the  quintal.  Conceive  next  door  neighbours  unequally  sup^ 
plied,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  throughout  all  the  previnees 
subject  to  the  tax  ;  and  contiguous  provinces,  separated  only  by 
imaginary  lines,  supplied  at  such  very  different  rates,  prcAibited 
under  the  severest  penalties,  from  accommodating  each  other's 
wants,  and  subjected  to  the  most  hateful  system  of  espial  to 
prevent  their  doing  so.  And  can  we  wonder  tha€  the  people 
should,  after  centuries  of  endurance,  have  been  at  length,  roused 
into  contempt  and  hatred  of  a  government,  at  once  so  gratuitously, 
and  so  cruelly  oppressive  i  Again,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe, 
that  this  disgrace,  even  of  a  despotic  government,  and  of  barba- 
rous ages,  is,  as  far  as  part,  at  least,  of  the  mischievous  principle  is 
concerned,  not  without  parallel  in  the  present  age,  and  in  this 
country.  Till  within  a  few  years,  this  very  article  of  salt  was 
taxed,  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  at  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  aai 
on  the  other,  at  only  six  shillings.  And  to  this  day,  home-made 
spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  subject  only  to  a  duty  of 
three  shillings  per  gallon,  whilst  in  England  the  impost  is  eight 
shillings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  temptations,  which 
such  a  state  of  things  affords  to  smuggling;  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, by  any  dilatation,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  evils 
introduced  mto  the  social  system  by  the  prevalence  of  smuggling. 
For  not  only  is  the  principle  of  common  honesty  undermined, 
but  a  feeling  of  disloyalty  to  government,  and  of  hostility  to  its 
agents  is  generated,  not  merely  in  the  manufacturers,  but  in  the 
necessarily  much  more  numerous  class,  the  consumers  of  illicit 
products.  With  respect  to  government,  in  case  of  any  political 
crisis,  such  a  feeling  might  have  a  very  sinister  influence :  and,  in 
regard  to  its  agents,  it  tends  to  personal  collisions,  that  terminate 
often  in  homicide,  sometimes  in  murder,  and  always  in  fostering  a 
spirit  of  tyrannical  and  mercenary  oppression  in  the  informers  and 
enforcers  of  the  law;  and  a  habit  of  mean  evasion  and  spilefnl 
resentment  in  the  infringers  of  it. 

Taxes  having  such  tendencies  were  in  France  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  or  two  articles;  but,  under  the  name  oi  Drmit 
de  Traite,  or  Transit  Duty,  attached  to  almost  every  article  of 
import  and  export  as  regarded  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  as 
related  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  province  and 
province: — for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  different  provinoes, 
though  immediately  contiguous^  and  under  the  same  royal  eanopjs 
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Wtre  «*panitiKt  by  aitificitl  burrieris  along  which,  war  betweeo 
the  mufsghrs  und  axciaemen  wfw  eternally  waged.  Some  of 
tbia  ia  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of  the  kingdom  having  been 
Ibraied  by  auccesaive  annexations  of  independent  statea,  and  the 
difficulty  of  uniting,  under  one  syatem  of  government,  people  ac« 
isuatomed  to  look  on  each  other  with  the  hatred  peculiar  to  bor* 
depara«r-''  Solito  inter  accolas  odio/' — **  uno  amne  discretis«  con* 
naxum  odium." — But  Bresson  refers  the  whole  to  the  caprice  of 
one  individuaU  King  John,  who  entailed  a  galling  ayatem»  which, 
after  four  hundred  years*  it  required  the  force  of  a  revolution  to 
breafct  Several  of  the  provinces,  it  seems,  had  refused  to  contri*- 
bule  |o  his  imposition  on  their  woods  and  forests,  (called,  in  the 
langunge  of  the  French  finance,  *'  les  aides,")  and  be  punished 
tbtm  by  ordaining,  that  these  provinces,  (many  of  them  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,)  should  be  considered  as  alien  to  France, 
md  that  commodities  passing  into  their  territories  should  be  sub^ 
jeoted  to  the  same  duties  as  if  exported  to  a  foreign  country. 
What  blindness  of  anger  was  here !  as  if  he  could  punish  tlw 
proviiioes  receiving  the  oommoditiesi  without  includmg  in  the 
punishment  the  unoffending  provinces,  which  produced  diem. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  here,  that  taxes  were  Iben  only  levied 
on  exports.  Apparently,  it  was  imagined  that  goods  going  out 
of  the  kingdom  must  impoverish  it ;  and  that  exportation  should 
be  discouraged  by  a  tax,  from  which  imports*  for  a  like  reason, 
abetild  be  exempted :  as  if  the  exporters  were  such  inveterate 
enemies  to  their  country,  that  they  would  impoverish  it,  at  the 
.expense  of  beggaring  themselves,  by  sending  abroad  products, 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  equivalent.  Now,  the  great 
burden  of  taxation  is  laid  on  imports,— upon  just  as  absurd 
principles— as  if  a  native  would  buy  of  the  foreigner  what  he 
could  produce  cheaper  at  home, — or  as  if  he  could  only  pay  die 
foraigner  in  gold ;  and  as  if,  when  he  paid  him  in  gold,  he  gave 
greatar  value  than  he  would  have  done  in  any  other  commodity : 
for  tbtae  are  the  assiimptionsi  on  which  are  founded  all  the  jar- 
gon about  (he  balance  of  trade,  and  the  dangers  of  free  trade. 
Oa  this  latter  subject,  however,  there  is  some  hazard  of  our 
lieing  miaunderatood ;  we  speak  here  only  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, which,  however  just,  cannot,  after  having  been  abandoned 
for  ages,  be  at  once  adopted  without  great  loss  to  many,  and 
great  injustice  to  some.  Restricted  trade  is  like  West  Indian 
8lavery,<-^no  one  can  doubt  its  iniquity:  but,  having  been  ao 
Jong  established,  other  equitable  claims  are  created,  and  due  no- 
tice and  loM  preparatory  measures  are  required  for  ita  total 
abolition.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  fetters  imposed  by  Jem  le  Ban 
4»q  the  intercomrse  of  two^md^thii^  of  kia  provinces,  continoad 


to  pn  them  for  Unet  hundred  ywn,  b«&i«  adj  iniwt^  Mt^ 
tempted  even  to  procure  their  relaxation ;  aud  ^W  the  wisdom 
of  Colbert  could  onlj  effect  a  verj  partial  relief  to  fifteen  of 
them.    The  rest  contiqued  a  century  and  a  quarter  longer,  sub* 

^*ect  to  the  restraints  we  have  named  :  apd  even  those  not  regu* 
ated  bj  any  copamon  rate  of  impost;  but  each  under  a  tarif  of 
its  owOy  so  as.to  embarrass  the  general  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
to  a  degree,  which  an  Englishman  of  the  present  times  can 
scarcely  conceive,  or,  conceiving  it,  can  scarcely  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  borne  for  a  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  obstructed  communication,  vbich  made 
public  roads  of  so  much  less  consequence  in  France,  and  conti'^ 
nued  there  a  system,  as  inefficient  for  th^  purposes  of  construcr 
tion  and  repair,  as  it  was  degrading  and  tyrannical  to  those  whose 
forced  labour  was  applied  to  these  operations*  This  was  the 
Corve6,  of  all  the  taxes  the  one  which  engaged  the  greatest  num^ 
bars  in  support  of  the  revolution  that  abolished  it.  It  is  tbiis 
well  characterised  by  Bresson  i*-^''  Imp6t  en  nature,  que  Toil 
exigeait  des  paysans ;  dee  hommes  qui  u'avaient  que  Wur  ealair« 
pour  vivre,  condamnis  a  travaiUer  #atts  saiaire ;  des  famillesj  qui 
oe  subsistoient  que  par  le  travail  de  leur  chef,  devoueis  k  la  faam 
€t  i  la  misere ;  •«..»•  enfin  la  forme  absolue  des  ordres,  la 
duret^  des  commandemens ;  la  rigueur  des  amendes  et  des  eaac^ 
tions,  unUsant  la  desolation  i  la  misire,  et  rbumiliatioa  au  mal- 
beur :  tel  est  le  tableau  des  corve^s :"  but  it  is  only  the  outltoew 
What  a  terrible  filling  up  of  the  picture  migjit  be  mad^,  if  w^ 
consider  that  the  engineer,  eugaged  for  making  or  repairing  a 
road,  had  an  ualimit^  power  over  the  gratuitous  labour  pf  the 
district,  to  supply  all  his  deficiencies  in  the  materials  employed, 
or  in  the  mode  of  applying  them,  and  the  labour  in  which  he 
might  be  so  lavish.  One  fact  alone  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  persecution  of  the  poor  labourer  might  be 
carried.  Under  the  pretext  of  forcing  the  peasant  to  more  unre^ 
mitted  toil,  the  task  assigned  to  him  was  |o  be  performed  at  a 
diatauce  of  several  leagues  fcom  bis  home*t  But  the  grievance 
was  not  only  in  the  peasant  being  required  to  construct  the  puhr 
lie  work,  from  which  he,  of  all  men,  derived  the  l0ast  benefit,  but 
that  ha  alopie  was  required  to  perform  it.  The  maxim  of  Romaa 
Law  was  **  ad  instrucUoaes^  reparationeaque  itioerum  et  po»- 
tium  nullum  genus  hominum,  nuUiusque  dignitatis  ac  venar^* 
tioDia>  meiitiftf  cessare  oportet  "t  And  die  same  was  the  pmf 
ciple  of  the  multitudinous  old  English  statutee,  and  of  the  acta 
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Mrhich  consolidated  thetn,*^  compelling  all  classes  to  contribute 
to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  public  roads.  Snch^  at 
least,  was  the  theory  of  our  law — from  which,  however,  the  prac- 
tice differs  in  two  circumstances  remarkably  elucidatory  of  na- 
tional character.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  law  requires  the 
co-operation  of ''  all  occupiers  of  lands  and  tenements  within  the 
parish,'' — in  practice,  th^  only  are  called  upon,  who  have  the 
easy  means  of  co-operation, — namely,  the  rural  population:— 
and,  secondly,  even  the  rural  population  very  seldom  indeed  call 
upon  the  labourer  to  fulfil  his  part. 

The  exemption,  however,  of  French  nobles  from  taxation  was 
not,  as  generally  supposed,  quite  universal.  They  were  subject 
to  the  taille  for  lands  in  their  own  occupation^  and  to  the  capita- 
tion; at  least  to  that  part  of  it,  which  was  general  and  personal, 
and  from  which  '*  the  Dauphin  himself  was  not  excepted.  It  was 
levied  at  a  prescribed  rate  on  each  of  the  twenty  classes,  into 
which  the  population  was  divided ;  the  other  part  was  lei^ed  on 
the  classes  subject  to  the  taille,  at  a  per  centage  on  that  tax.  This 
was  not  introduced  till  the  desperate  state  of  Louis  le  Grand's 
afiairs  drove  him  to  the  attempt;  and  the  glare  of  his  character, 
operating  on  national  vanity,  enabled  him  to  establish  it,  at  first 
as  a  temporary,  and  then,  (according  to  the  course  of  such  things,) 
as  a  permanent  impost. 

Nobility  in  France  having  pecuniary  privileges,  it  became  an 
object  of  speculation  and  purchase,and  the  kings,  from  a  very  early 
period,  entered  into  the  disgraceful  traflfic;  thus  at  once  contami- 
nating the  fountain  of  honour,  and  admitting  pollution  to  the 
stream.  To  such  excess  did  this  arrive,  that  it  was  calculated  that 
there  were  not  less,  throughout  the  kingdom,  than  four  thousand 
offices  conferring  hereditary  nobility,  and  all  vendible;  besides 
innumerable  inferior  places,  the  possession  of  which  exempted 
from  the  taille,  and  other  burdensome  or  degrading  taxes.  Suc- 
cessive administrations  increased  the  number  of  these,  merely  in 
order  to  have  more  for  sale,  till  it  became  difficult  to  imagine 
a  new  name;  for  the  name,  and  the  money,  were  all  that 
was  wanted;  and  they  were  not  fastidious  in  their  choice.  There 
were  the  king's  wine-coopers,  wig-makers,  tasters  of  his  salt- 
butter,  and  visitors  of  his  fresh,  triers  of  his  cheese,  searchers 
of  hog's  tongues,  inspectors  of  calves,  and  controllers  of  pigs. 
Such  dignities,  however,  might  be  enjoyed  by  commoners;  for, 
says  Bresson,  *'  on  con9oit  que  les  offices  d'essayeurs  de  frooiage, 
et  de  langueyeurs  de  cochons  n'anoblissaient  pas.'*  As  tbey 
failed  to  ennoble,  it  might  have  been  apprehended  that  ridicule 
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would  stop  tbe  sale;  but,  on  the  contrarji  Louis  le  Grand,  who 
among  his  many  other  meannesses,  h*ad  been  one  of  the  greatest 
salesmen^  was  told  by  his  minister,  Pontchartrain, ''  toutes  les 
fois  que  votre  majesty  cr6e  un  office,  Dieu  cr4e  un  sot  pour 
Tacheter;"  and  this  notwithstanding  the  infamous  trick,  often  re- 
sorted to,  of  abolishing  the  offices,  so  sold,  without  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  purchasers,  and  bringing  them,  under  another  name, 
again  into  the  market;  where  again,  they  found  another  buyer. 

Such  public  proffigacy,  in  the  highest  ranks,  could  not  ML  to 
demoralize  the  people,  and  when  royalty  and  nobility  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  people,  they  were 
only  reaping  the  harvest,  which  themselves  had  sown. 

it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  fiscal  regulations  sometimes 
tend  to  perpetuate  abuses  of  another  kind;  and  care,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  governments  an  interest  in  upholding 
them.     The  wretched  laws  concerning  apprenticeships,  in  early 
ages,  were  procured  from  the  ignorance  of  legislators,  by  the  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  of  the  individuals,  or  corporations,  who  had  ob« 
tained,  at  a  high  price,  their  own  privileges,  and  the  protection  of 
their  lords;  to  whom,  as  legislators,  they  represented  themselves 
as  unable  to  continue  such  payments,  unless  allowed  to  limit 
tbe  numoer  of  their  competitors,  and  to  derive,  from  the  pro- 
longed services  of  their  pupils,  some  indemnification  for  tneir 
future  rivalry.     Hence  throughout  Europe,  a  servitude  of  many 
years  was  imposed  for  tbe  teaching  of  businesses,  most  of  which 
might  have  been  learned  in  a  few  months.     The  government  of 
France  insisted  on  sharing  with  the  master  in  the  plunder  of 
his  servant,  and  established  a  tax  on  the  indentures  of  apprentice<- 
ship,  and  another  on  the  admission  of  the  apprentice  to  exercise 
hia  business  as  a  master.  .  The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  per- 
petuation and  extension  of  the  laws  of  apprenticeship.    To  be  a 
draper  required  a  youth  to  serve  three  years  as  an  apprentice  and 
two  as  a  journeyman;  to  pay  300  livres  on  being  boand,  and 
3,000  on  setting  up  for  himself.     A  cobier  (savetier)  served  three 
jears  as  apprentice,  and  four  as  journeyman,  paying  to  the  king 
J  5  livres  on  his  indenture,  and  on  becoming  a  master  in  the  busi-* 
ness,  360  livres,  •'  avec  chefs-d'oeuvre."      If  the  king  wore  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  a  cobier,  he  must  have  rivalled  the  economy, 
Mfhich  we  have  somewhere  seen  recorded  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
^v^ho,  boasting  to  Turgot  of  her  compliance  with  his  sumptuary 
regulations,  showed  him  her  souliers  de  vert  uni ;  and  might  al- 
niost  have  merited  the  courtly  reply,  il  sied  bien  que  Vuniver$  soU 
^  vospieds. 

The  government,  in  fact,  were  convinced  of  tbe  iniquity  of  all. 
this  by  the  arguments  of  Colbert,  a  century  before;  and  what 
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was  the  coosequence?  tb«y  grutod«onrecQivi|ig  m  wpU  boaua. 
tbe  ri^ht  of  exerciaing  a  profession  witiMut  any  previous  appren* 
ticeship.  Thus  allowing  a  law*  which  they  adboutted  to  bo  UBne* 
cessary  and  unjust«  to  continue  in  force*  that  they  might  benefit 
by  selling  exemption  from  its  operation, 
.  There  were  several  minor  sources,  both  perpetual  and  ooca- 
^ional:  such  were  the  droit  d'aubaine»  that  stigma  on  French 
hoq^itality,  confiscating  the  property  of  strangera  dying  in  tbeir 
terntory.  The  dixme^  4i  wigtwmes  were  income  taxes  at  10 
and  5  per  cent  SoU  pour  libre  was  a  per-centage  oocaaionaliy 
added  to  all  taxes.  Domame  fecddrnt  was  a  lax  of  3  per  cent, 
on  all  imports  from  America.  Joyewf  ivimBmitU  was  an  exaoi> 
tion  by  a  new  king  for  the  pretended  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  individuals  and  corporate  bodies,  (Uke 
the  extortions  practised  by  our  second  Charles,  under  the  writo 
of  quo  warranto.)  The  vexatious  nature  of  this  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact;  that  Louis  X V«,  when  he  assumed  the  goveninieiit 
in  17dd,  let  this  tax  to  be  farmed  at  dS  milliona,  and  the  farmers 
collected  41 :  the  collection  was  fixed  to  begin  in  1744,  and  only 
completed  five  months  before  his  death ;  so  diat  for  thirty  jeers 
the  contractors  had  been  squeeang  and  harassiog  the  people  on 
the  score  of  the  joyeiur  ev&wmenr. 

This  kind  of  tax  was  never  regularly  authorised  by  enrolment 
in  the  registers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
the  kings  ever  ventured  to  force  its  enrolment,  by  appearing  in 
person  to  command  it,  a  measure  occasionally  reaorted  to  in  the 
case  of  an  unpopular  impost.  The  king  was  dien  said  to  be  mant 
en  sen  kl  de  justice;  of  which  name  when  the  reason  was  ad&ed 
by  an  Englishman,  he  was  answered  by  a  French  wit  (we  think 
Marmontel)  e'esi  le  lit  oii  la  justice  dort.  The  true  origini  how- 
ever, of  thia  odd  name,  (which  we  believe  is  not  generally  known 
in  England,)  Bresson  might  have  found  in  Le  Duchat,  vvko  cites 
a  remonstrance  made  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  Chariea  IX. 
in  March,  1671:  '' Sire,  votre  cours  de  parlement  j^  Pivia  .  .  •  • 
est  la  cour  des  pairs  de  France;  la  oour  dee  droits  de  regrie;  la 
eour  du  domaine  de  votre  couronne;  la  justice  eslite,  autreraeat 
nommie  lict  de  votre  justice/'* 

Onr  object  has  hitherto  been  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
sources  of  French  revenue  under  the  old  regime,  and  in  so  doing, 
somewhat  has  been  incidentally  shown  of  die  mode  of  admisis- 
tration;  but  the  general  principle  of  this  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

While  the  royal  revenue  consisted  of  the  product  of  the  royxl 
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dofflaiDs,  the  seneschal  had  the  charge  of  it,  in  the  early  periods 
of  taxation  the  graod  chamberlain.  But  when  the  system  of  \tn* 
posts  became  more  complicated  and  extended,  under  Philip  le 
Bel,  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  minister  exclusively  for 
finance.  Under  all  these  forms  of  administration  the  royal  do4 
mains  wasted  away;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  nations  thai 
possessed  any  institutions  to  resist  extortions  resorted  to  for  sup- 
plying that  waste;  for,  then,  kings  became  dependent  on  their 
people^  whose  opinions  and  affections  they  were  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  respect  and  conciliate. 

Unhappily  such  was  not  the  case  in  France;  and  the  relidiness 
with  which  arbitrary  power  could  supply  its  own  cravings  ren- 
dered it  facile  to  the  rapacity  of  its  minions:  so  that  in  1783  this 
once  rich  monarchy  was  reduced,  exclusive  of  its  forests,  to  an 
income  of  63|500/.  sterling.  The  methods,  at  once  mean  and 
atrocious,  by  which  such  devastation  had  proceeded,  may  be 
judged  by  one  transaction,  so  late  as  1781.  The  domain  of 
Fenestrange  was  alienated,  professedly  for  50,000/.  sterling;  but 
the  purchaser  had  an  order  on  the  secret  service  fund  for  50,000/« 
sterling,  with  which  he  paid  for  Fenestrange. 

W€  have  described  the  rude  mode  of  taxation  in  the  earlier 
ages,  and  the  mode  of  administration  partook  of  the  same  cha* 
racter.     The  first  superintendant  of  finances  was  Marigni,  in 
1301  •    In  1315  he  quarreled  with  a  prince  of  the  blood — they  gave 
each  other  the  lie,  and  drew  their  swords  at  the  council  table ; 
and  finally,  Marigni  was  condemned  unheard,  one  of  the  counts  ifi 
the  indictment  being  vritchcraft.    The  next  superintendant,  La 
Guette,  died  of  the  rack ;  his  successor,  Remy,  on  the  gallows* 
There  is  then  a  gap  in  the  list  for  above  50  years :  Bresson  sup- 
poses from  deficiency  in  the  annals  of  those  remote  periods :  per- 
hafw,  as  Milton   says  was  the  case   for  some  years  with  the 
sceptre  of  Northumberland,  the  treasurer's  key  "  was  too  hot  for 
any  one  to  venture  to  take  it  up."     Ambition,  however,  like  love, 
"  will   hope,  where  reason  would  despair,"  and  Montaigu,  in 
1381,  assumed  the  office,  was  executed,  and  succeeded  by  others, 
whose  ministries  and  fetes  we  have  no  room  to  notice. 

At  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515,  the  revenues  were 
7,650,000  livres,  which  he  raised  to  15,730,000,  extorted  from 
the  people  by  the  same  arts  of  meanness  and  rapacity,  which  we 
have  before  detailed  as  the  resources  of  the  crown ;  and  squan- 
dered in  wars  of  personal  ambition,  or  personal  jealousy  and  envy 
of  Charles  V.,  or  lavished  on  his  mistresses,  or  permitted  to  be 
absorl>ed  by  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  bis  mother. 

NoMT,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  a  national,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  regal  debt.    It  amounted  to  about  a  fourth  of 
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the  revenue.  Cosft^»  become  minister  of  finance,  had  recourse, 
soldier-like,  to  the  simplest  and  easiest,  though  not  the  least  bur- 
densome, mode  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  state.  In  fourteen 
years  he  raised  seven-and-twenty  loans,  at  S^  per  cent,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Paris,  adding  21,528,000  to 
the  public  debt.  This,  howeveri  was,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  the 
improvement  of  public  credit,  and  of  an  amended  morality,  or  at 
least  of  a  more  enlightened  selfishness,  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, which  could  inspire  such  confidence.  The  addition  to  the 
debt  exceeded  by  nearly  one  half  the  whoU  of  the  refoenues  fifty 
years  before.*  D*0  seems  to  have  been  the  scape-goat  of 
financiers.  "  Les  historiens  rapportent,  que  D*0  avoit  tons 
lea  vices,  sans  avoir  aucune  vertu.*'  That  such  a  man  should 
be  ten  years  die  minister  of  the  unprincipled  Henry  III.  is  not 
surprising;  but  that  he  should  be  continued  under  Henr^  IV., 
and  suffered  to  live  in  oriental  luxury  and  ostentation,  whilst  be 
ground  the  people,  betrayed  the  best  interests  of  his  master,  and 
reduced  him  literally  to  rags,  and  almost  to  famine,  is  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  weakness  of  Henry's  character,  and  how  ana- 
vailing  would  have  been  his  aspirations  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
but  for  the  firomess,  activity,  and  intelligence  of  Sully.  Among 
the  discoveries  of  Sully,  on  a  rigid  examination  of  the  abuses 
which  his  predecessors  had  established  into  a  system,  was  a  bar- 

Siin  by  D  O  to  have  for  himself  a  fifth  share  in  the  profits  of 
e  contract  which  he  had  made  with  the  farmers  of  die  salt  duty. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  man  and  the  times. 

At  length  Henry  IV.  entrusted  the  management  of  the  finances 
to  Sully,  who  justified  the  confidence  bv  a  zeal,  activity,  and  in- 
tegrity, difiicult  to  be  matched  in  ministerial  history.  Yet  we 
cannot  find  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  any  profundity  in 
the  science  of  finance,  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  wonderful  additions  which  he  made,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  revenues  of  the  monarch,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  were  accomplished  solely  by  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  administration,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes  imposed. 

His  notions  concerning  the  evils  of  encouraging  luxurious  pro* 
ducts  were  singularly  narrow,  even  for  that  age;  and  were  con- 
travened by  the  king,  who  encouraged,  by  his  assistance  as  well  as 
countenance,  the  establishment  of  the  most  costly  manufiictures ; 
"  persuade  que  sa  richesse  dependait  de  celle  de  ses  suiets;  que 
multiplier  les  genres  d'occupation  c'6tait  s'assurer  de  leur  bon* 
heur,  et  de  leur  tranquillity  m^oie."  This  was  statesman-like, 
arguing  on  the  actual  condition  of  society,  and  not  attempting  a 

*  Compare  Breaton,  torn.  1.  p.  146,  and  p«  154. 
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forced  accoaimodation  of  that  condition  to  abstract  notionsi  com* 
patible  only  with  an  imaginary  state  of  things.  Henry  was  here 
anticipating  the  useful  part  of  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees/'  which, 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  excited  such  public  indignation 
and  alarm;  because  the  Dutch  philosopher  was  as  prejudiced  as 
the  French  minister,  and  was  not  contented  with  tolerating  luxury 
and  its  attendant  evils,  as  necessary  to  the  present  construction  of 
society,  but  as  necessary  and  good  in  themselves. 

In  the  administration  of  the  taxes,  however,  such  as  he  found 
them,  there  was  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Sully's  charac- 
teristic zeal,  sagacity,  firmness,  and  integrity.  What  the  labour 
was  may  be  partly  conceived  by  the  fact,  that,  at  his  accession  to 
power,  though  150  millions  were  taken  from  the  purses  of  the 
people,  only  30  reached  the  king's  coffers.  The  English  reader 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  enormity  of  this  abuse,  from  com- 
paring this  rate  of  400  per  cent,  in  the  expense  of  collection  with 
that  of  6  per  cent,  which  is  the  cost  of  collection  in  the  British 
empire. 

The  first  great  reform  introduced  by  Sully  was  the  having  re- 
course to  the  old  Roman  method  of  letting,  by  public  auction,  the 
taxes  that  were  to  be  farmed ; — at  once  securing  the  best  terms 
for  the  public,  and  giving  the  fullest  proof  of  ministerial  integrity. 
When  this  mode  had  been  so  long  practised,  and  recorded  in  the 
most  familiar  histories,  it  might  be  supposed  that  an  opposite 
mode  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  the  effrontery  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  despotic  government,  and  only  submitted  to  in  the 
abjectness  of  an  ignorant  age.  But  the  opposite  mode  was  re- 
newed, and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  old  regime  in  France; 
and  fifty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  governmentJoans  were 
made  by  private  contract  with  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
and  enormous  profits  accrued,  under  the  name  of  a  bonus,  or 
share^  to  himself,  his  friends,  or  the  enemies  he  wished  to  make 
frieDds.  The  merit  of  abolishing  this  nefarious,  but  long-esta- 
blished system,  forms  no  small  part  of  the  prabes  due  to  the 
pecuniary  disinterestedness  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

Sullj^  found  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the  subor* 
dinate  financiers,  or  rather  "  une  apparence  de  confusion,  au 
milieu  de  laquelle  les  financiers  voyaient  tris  clair."  To  remedy 
this  he  sent  forms  of  account,  every  item  of  which  was  required  to 
be  filled  up,  and  accompanied  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  so  that 
no  pretence  was  left  for  obscurity,  or  omission,  or  for  the  slurring 
of  details  under  generalities.  But  he  not  only  guarded  against 
future  imposition,  but  entered  into  a  rigorous  examination  of 
erroneous  or  unliquidated  accounts  of  former  receivers-general, 
and  other  financial  agents,  whom  he  compelled  to  disgorge  their 
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spoils;  particularly  such  as  had  procured  themselves  to  be  rated 
as  creditors  of  the  king,  without  having  really  made  any  advances 
of  money.  These  were  all  fair  game ;  but  when  he  reduced^  by  a 
myal  edict,  the  interest  of  debts,  both  public  and  private,  con- 
tracted at  10  and  12  per  cent,  to  6^,  he  was^  in  fact,  making  the 
king  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  who,  to  keep  himself  in  countenance, 
lent  his  authority  to  enable  every  other  debtor  to  become  the 
same. 

This  want  of  faith  to  the  public  creditor  shows  that  he  was 
blinded  by  the  very  common  sophistry  which  persuades  men  that 
they  are  not  personally  to  be  accused  of  cheating,  when  tbej  do 
not  personally  benefit  by  the  cheat,  though  the  injustice  inflicted 
is  the  same,  whoever  reaps  the  profit;  and  if  the  inflictor  would 
scrutinize  his  own  mind,  he  would  infallibly  discover  that  he  was 
bribed  by  some  advantage  to  himself — as  Sully  was  by  the  for- 
warding bis  favourite  object  of  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and 
his  own  reputation  for  doing  so,  without  augmenting  the  national 
burdens. 

Whenever  Sully  could  act  in  person,  his  own  incorruptib/eness 
and  decision  of  character  effected  great  reforms;  but  when  his 
power  was  delegated,  the  corruption  of  the  age  immediately  came 
rato  operation,  and  added  one  proof  to  the  millions  which  history 
affords,  that  when  despotic  power  produces  good,  it  is  but  **  a 
happy  accident,"  and  that  nothing  but  the  visitation  of  an  en- 
lightened public  can  afford  any  permanent  control  on  official  men, 
especially  when  their  individual  responsibility  is  lost  in  the  mem- 
bers of  a  joint  administration.  Hence,  when  Sully  appointed  a 
court  to  audit  public  accounts,  and  punish  malversation  in  finance, 
"  I'orage  ne  tombait  que  sur  ceux  qui  n*avaient  pas  assez  vol6 
pour  acheter  des  protections."* 

The  general  result,  however,  of  Snlly^s  administration  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  He  reduced  the  tailk  five  millions  of  livres;  the 
transit,  and  other  smaller  imposts,  one  half;  while  he  added  four 
millions  to  the  king's  revenue,  redeemed  ^S5  millions  of  debt,  and 
left  S5  millions  in  the  treasury,  besides  a  value  of  1€  millions  in 
arms  and  ammunition  in  the  magazines,  five  millions  expended  on 
the  fortifications  of  the  frontier-towns,  and  above  26  millions  on 
public  works,  and  royal  gratuities.^-AII  this  in  a  ministry  of 
fifteen  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  king  and  the 
people  were  in  a  like  state  of  impoverishment. 

The  excellence  of  Sully's  character,  and  the  precarious  pros- 
perity  of  a  despotic  government,  were  painfully  exhibited  wfaea 

•  Bresson,  torn,  i.  p.  «14. 
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tbe  deatfi  <if  Henry  IV.  let  loose  tbe  kotigiy  tnd  exMperated 
oourtiera^  whom  'the  probity  of  the  minbter,  supported  by  tbe 
authority  of  the  king,  had  so  long  kept  at  bay.  In  four  years, 
Mary  de  Medici,  and  her  minion,  Conckii,  had  dissipated  all  the 
treaaures  of  her  husband,  for  whose  loss  she  appeared  to  feel  fully 
iodemnified  by  exercising  the  power,  as  regent,  of  revening  his 
whole  system  of  government^  reducing  the  people  to  nsisefy  and 
poverty,  and  insulting  them  by  revelling  with  her  favourites  in  the 
most  ostentatious  luxury.  Henry  was  murdered  in  16 10,  and  ia 
1614  the  states-general  were  summoned  to  be  consulted  on  the 
embarrassment  of  the  finances,  of  which  an  entirely  Mse  statement 
was  presented.  Bresson,  for  once,  speaks  out, ''  on  n'y  trouvn 
quHin  tissue  de  mensonges."  Of  the  few  recommendations^  on 
which  the  different  orders  of  the  states  could  agree*  (for  their  deli- 
berations were  ''  shivered  into  small  frays  and  bickerings,'')  some 
were  pretended  to  be  adopted  till  the  states  had  separated,  and 
dien  all  went  on  as  before.  The  government  debentures  Were  at 
a  great  discount,  ministers  bought  them  on  their  private  account 
in  the  market,  and  paid  themselves  in  full  at  the  treasury.  Public 
institutions  of  every  description  were  suffered  to  decline  for  want 
of  funds,  whilst  the  public  burdens  were  augmented,  and  the  most 
especially  vexatious  of  all  taxes,  the  sot  par  Hvre  on  alt  transact 
tions«  was  renewed. 

A  succession  of  ministers  hurried  the  nation  down  die  Same 
road  to  ruin,  till  EfSat,  under  Ridielien,  professedly  recnrred  to^ 
the  system  of  Sully;  how  successfully  was  evinced  by  his  being 
able  to  borrow  at  10  per  cent,  whilst,  under  the  regency  of  Mary 
de  Medici,  the  rate  had  been  from  20  to  dS  per  cent.  But  in  six 
years  Effiat  died ;  and  his  successors  had  recourse  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  extravagant  expenditure,  supported  by  pledging  the  sources 
of  income,  and  forfeiting  credit  by  failing  to  redeem  the  pledges, 
exasperating  the  public  mind,  and  producing  extensive  individual 
distress  by  the  suppression  of  all  charges  on  the  revenue  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  the  abolition  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  offices 
and  privileges  of  recent  establishment.  In  the  utter  confusion  re^ 
suiting  from  such  measures,  the  government  contrived  to  flounder 
on  for  another  thirty  years.  During  this  period  the  amount  of 
taxation  exceeded  that  at  the  death  of  Sully  by  fifty-three  milNons, 
of  which  thirteen  millions  only  were  available  for  the  augmented 
expenditure  of  government.  Richelieu,  in  his  Political  Testament, 
States  the  annual  taxation,  during  his  ministry,  to  have  been 
seventy-nine  millions,  from  which  the  net  receipt  was  only  thirty- 
three.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  applied  may  be  imagined 
from  the  single  observation,  which  the  details  enable  us  to  make, 
that  while  the  whole  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries  of  war  do  not 
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equal  nioeteen  mSlions,  the  royal  domestic  eataUiahmeot^  pea> 
aioB8»  gratnities,  and  extraordinaries  of  the  king's  expenditure 
exceedol  ten  millions. 

At  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  in  l64d«  the  anticipations  of 
the  revenue  included  those  of  1646,  while  salaries  were  extensively 
in  arrear.  No  remedy  was  sought  for  such  difficulties  but  by 
carrying  to  greater  excess  the  system  of  fraud  and  extortion.  It 
appears  that  the  putting  up  to  sale  of  the  grand  resource  of  an  here- 
ditary monarchy — the  power  of  creating  hereditary  nobility — had 
been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  even  to  have  exceeded  the  joint 
demands  of  vanity  and  cupidity,  in  the  most  opulent  individuals, 
who  were  now,  therefore,  compelled  to  purchase  patents  of  nobi- 
lity; regardless  of  the  opinion  which  Quintilian  has  so  well 
expressed,  **  Omnium  beneficiorum  ista  natura  est,  ut  non  sit 
secessitas,  sed  potestas.  Quicquid  in  honorem  alicujus  inventum 
est,  desinet  privilegium  vocari  posse,  si  cogas."  This  was  a  gross 
abuse  and  violent  extension  of  a  feudal  custom,  by  which  all  per- 
sons, possessing  lands  of  the  value  of  a  knight's  fee,  were  com- 
pellable to  assume  knighthood,  to  pay  the  fees  customary  on  initio 
atiou,  and  perform  the  services  required  of  the  order.  On  the 
institution  of  standing  armies,  these  services  were  generally  com* 
muted  for  money;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fees  and  commuta- 
tions, the  sovereign  was  accustomed,  on  emergencies,  to  enforce 
this  usually  dormant  power.  In  England  it  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  time,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
weaker  reigns  of  James  and  his  successor;  and  its  abolition  waa 
one  of  the  last  concessions  which  Charles  made,  just  before  the 
final  rupture  with  his  parliament.  The  forced  purchases  of  nobi* 
lity  were  at  this  period  the  more  tyrannical,  as,  only  five  years 
before,  all  patents  of  nobility  acquired  in  the  preceding  thirty 
years  bad  been  suppressed  ;  so  that  insecurity  of  enjoyment  had 
been  added  to  the  other  causes  of  indifference  to  these  venal,  and 
now  imposed  honours. 

But  the  measure,  which  perhaps  stamps  more  than  any  other 
the  character  of  the  age,  is  that  which  Mazarin  gladly  adopted 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  parliament,  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  connected 
with  the  public  revenue,  and  to  revoke  all  securities  for  money 
advanced  to  the  kin^ ;  because — and  the  reason  assigned  marks  a 
more  total  insensibility  to  the  principles  of  equity  than  even  the 
measures  it  justified — *'  almost  all  affected  by  the  ordinance  were 
men  of  mean  birth,  or  of  overgrown  wealth." 

Among  the  other  expedients  of  the  period  was  that  invented 
by  a  Monsieur  Tonti,  and  which  gave  name  to  our  Tontines,  now 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  explanation.  Emery  in  his  two 
fidministrations,  together  only  three  years,  created  l67  offices,  and 
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added  87  milKoDS  to  the  public  debt;  money  was  deinreciaited  one- 
sixth;  but  in  sphe  of  all  this,  loans  were  contracted  for  at  20  and 
25  per  cent.«  as  in  the  time  of  Mary  de  Medici,  when  she  departed 
from  SuIIy*s  system,  instead  of  10  per  cent.,  at  which  Effiat 
between  the  two. periods  had  borrowed  by  followinf^  that  system. 
Not  that  there  was  any  deficient  ability  in  the  ministry  of  the 
respective  periods,  but  simply  that  there  were  no  political  iostitu- 
tions  to  controul  the  influence  of  individual  diaracters, — ^that 
Sully  and  Effiat  were  honest,  and  that  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
were  knaves.  In  Mazarin's  account  were  23  millions  for  secret 
service:  well  might  Fouquet  say,  "  Sire,  il  n'y  a  rien  dans  les  cof« 
fres  de  votre  majest^, — mais  M.  le  Cardinal  vous  en  pr^tera." 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  lesson  which  all  subsequent  statesmen 
may  have  reaid,  but  apparently  without  instruction ;  the  current 
expenses  were  60  millions,  the  revenues  48 ;  and  **  Texc^s  et  la 
multiplicity  des  imp6ts  detruisaient  ces  revenues." 

Mazarin  died,  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  estimated  by 
some  historians  at  l60  millions  of  livres;  it  is  certain  that  he 
bequeathed  twenty-eight  to  his  favourite  niece.  He  had  told  the 
king,  **  Je  vous  dois  tout,  sire,  mais  je  crois  m'acquitter,  en  auel- 
que  sorte,  avec  votre  majesty,  en  vous  donnant  Colbert/'  Phis 
was  high  praise,  and  well  merited.  Colbert's  ambition  was  not 
perhaps,  m  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  more  disinterested 
than  Mazarin's;  but  it  was  not  of  the  same  vulgarly  sordid  cast. 
He  coveted  power  as  the  means  of  proving  how  enbghtened  were 
his  views  of  the  evils  of  society,  and  of  the  modes  of  remedying 
them ;  and  we  must  charitably  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  his  age 
and  country,  the  unjustifiable  proceedings,  by  which  he  obtained 
that  power.  The  great  evil  which  first  attracted  his  attention 
was  the  number  of  offices  of  which  the  holders  were  not  only  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  but  the  capital  which  they  had  employed  in 
purchasing  the  place  was  withdrawn  or  withholden  from  com- 
merce; and  that  to  so  enormous  an  amount,  that  trade  and 
manufactures  were  starved,  and  men's  minds  were  alienated  from 
die  cultivation  of  them.    Multitudes  of  these  offices  were  sup* 

Eressed  without  mercy :  and  as  much  of  the  public  debt  was 
nown  to  have  been  incurred  under  the  most  fraudulent  circum- 
stances, many  recent  transactions  were  equitably  an^nulled;  but 
revocations  with  long  retrospect  involved  in  wretchedness  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  families,  who  either  inherited  claims  which  had 
never  been  disputed,  or  had  paid  a  full  equivalent  for  what  they 
possessed,  in  the  confidence  of  government  continuing  to  pay 
what,  by  previous  payments,  they  had  adovitted  to  be  due.  The 
interest  of  all  state  creditors  was  arbitrarily  reduced :  and  this, 
coming  upon  capitals  which  had  been  similarly  reduced  by  former 
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waiaiBton,  brought  them  in  m&nj  coses  to  half,  stu)  in  some  to 
less  than  half  ol  their  original  value :  and  when  these  successive 
operations  had  proportionally  dimimsbed  their  value  in  the 
market,  they  were  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  such  diminution.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  Colbert;  and  jet  this  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  six  epochs,  when  Bresson  admits,  not 
diat  ^e  goverament  had  committed  an  act  of  bankmptcj,  but 
"  manqui  essentiellement  i  la  foi  publique/' 

It  seems  eitraordinary  diat  after  the  actual  losses  he  had  occa- 
sioned to  the  public  creditors,  the  minister  could  still  obtain  money 
at  ten  per  cent.;  and  his  credit  for  personal  disinterestedness,  as 
far  as  money  was  concerned,  and  for  general  talent,  enabled  him 
also  to  succeed  in  establishing  a  bank  of  de|>osit,  where  sums 
might  be  lodged  and  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  with  an  interest  of 
ive  per  cent,  for  the  time  they  remained.  This  was  found  a  most 
useful  resource  for  the  wars,  in  which  Louis's  ambition  so  often 
involved  him;  for  in  1678,  the  amount  of  deposits  was  four- 
teen millions  of  livres.  This  might,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
low  state  of  trade  and  manufactures  offering  so  little  means  of 
employment  for  capital.  That  state  of  things,  however,  Colbert 
exerted  himself  most  powerfully  to  amend ;  and  his  efforts  ex- 
hibit a  singular  compound  of  ignorance  and  intelligence*  He 
encouraged  and  established,  at  great  expense,  various  manufac- 
tures;—  among  others,  workmen  and  machines  for  weaving 
stockings  were  procured  from  £ng1and :  the  glass  manufactory 
from  Venice,  cloth,  lace,  and  tapestry  works  were  introduced  from 
Flanders,  ficc.  These  grand  designs  set  kindred  minds  to  work ; 
and  Riqnet  suggested  to  Colbert  die  magnificent  plan  of  uniting 
by  a  canal,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  which  Bresson  calk, 
and  not  improperly,  '*  un  des  plus  beaux  ouvrages  qui  soient 
sortis  de  la  main  des  hommes :''  but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  this 
splendid  work  has  never  paid  the  expense  of  its  construction,  the 
tolls  never  furnishing  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed.  It 
was  an  undertaking  worthy  of  a  great  minister,  and  a  great  nation: 
but  it  srffords  an  impressive  lesson  as  to  the  caution  with  which 
governments  should  follow  rather  than  lead  in  mercantile  im- 
provement, and  foster  rafher  than  give  birth  to  any  great  enter- 
prize  dependent  on  trade,  which,  when  wanting  an  assistant,  is 
sure  to  call  for  him ;  and  if  he  come  uncalled,  he  is  likely  to  re- 
main unemployed. 

The  difficulties  with  which  Colbert  had  to  contend  were  im- 
mense. The  ambition  of  his  master,  and  his  minister  Louvois^ 
required  enormous  sums  for  the  armies ;  and  a  powerful  navy« 
for  die  first  time  in  France,  was  launched  by  the  creative  genius 
of  the  controller  of  the  finances.    The  vanity  of  Xiouis,  in  peace^ 
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contmued  much  of  tbe  profusion  in  war;  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  monarch,  supplying 
abundant  funds  for  his  ostentatious  magnificence^  and  thus  con*' 
ciliating  his  protecticm  in  the  execution  of  plana  for  national  im- 
provement and  economy. 

Honour,  however,  is  due  to  Colbert,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  that  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  He 
established  the  Observatory,  originated  the  Journal  des  Savans, 
and  much  extended  the  Royal  Library.  He  reformed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  great  companies  trading  to  die  East  Indies  and 
North  America,  and  made  large  advances  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend their  operations.  Such  monopolies  and  associations  were 
no  doubt  necessary,  to  enable  the  nation  to  compete  with  similar 
united  capitals  in  England  and  Holland ;  but  it  is  grievous  to 
think  that  so  enlightened  a  mind  should  have  carried  the  mono- 
poly-system into  all  the  details  of  internal  trade  and  commerce, 
forcing  every  description  of  merchants  and  artisans  to  form  them- 
selves into  companies,  submit  to  regulations  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  minister  of  state,  necessarily  ignorant  of  their  best  interests, 
and  pay  a  fee  too  for  this  application  of  his  wisdom. 

The  general  result,  however,  of  Colbert's  administration  of 
twenty-two  years,  proves  him  to  have  been  indefatigable,  incor* 
ruptible,  of  comprehensive  views,  and  grand  designs.  During  a 
period  of  unprecedented  expenditure,  he  reduced  the  annual 
chaise  for  the  public  debt  from  fifty-two  millions  to  thirty-4wo; 
and  the  revenues,  at  the  same  time  being  raised  from  eighty-nine 
millions  to  one  hundred  and  five,  left  a  disposable  revenue  of 
seventy-three  millions,  instead  of  thirty-seven  :  and,  what  is  per- 
haps most  of  all  creditable  to  his  character,  he  annually  relieved 
the  people  from  a  portion  of  one  of  their  most  oppressive  and 
vexatious  taxes.  The  taiUe,  a  few  years  before  his  accession  to 
the  ministry,  amounted,  during  war,  to  fifty-three  millions;  at 
his  death,  also  hi  the  midst  of  war,  it  did  not  exceed  thirty-five 
millions. 

The  highest  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Colbert  is  found  in  the . 
changes  which  took  place  on  his  removal.  The  very  year  after  hb 
death,  seventy-five  millions  were  added  to  the  public  debt,  and  three 
millions  to  the  odious  faille.  Every  year  added  to  financial  distress 
and  popular  suffering.  New  loans  were  raised,  new  offices  cre- 
ated, the  salaries  of  old  offices  increased,  tontines  renewed ;  and 
in  1695,  a  capitation  (or  propertytax,  for  it  was  levied  at  diff- 
erent rates  on  different  classes)  was  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  was 
the  least  objectionable,  as  calculated  to  press  most  on  the  opulent 
classes.  Letters  of  nobility  were  sold  at  the  price  of  two  thousand 
crowns,  and  there  were  five  hundred  purdbasers.    ^*  Mais  la  re-< 
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•ouroe  fut  passAg^re^  and  la  honte  durable.*'  All  Dobles,  aadeot 
and  modern^  were  compelled  to  register  their  arms,  and  pay  a  tax 
for  the  use  of  armorial  bearings,  fn  l699»  annuities  were  granted 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  Bresson 
deprecates,  as  encouraging  celibacy  and  selfishness.  And  so 
they  do ;  but  in  certain  states  of  society*  the  disposition  to,  and 
the  facilities  for  gratifying  these,  will  exist,  and  government  may 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  transactions  which  it 
cannot  prevent.  This  apology  cannot  be  made  for  lotteries, 
which  were  now  renewed :  for  here  government  monopolizes  the 
profits  of  a  ruinous  and  demoralizing  practice,  which  it  might 
wholly  suppress :  and  perhaps  the  bitterest  satire  on  governments 
becoming  lottery-keepers  is  to  be  found  in  their  abolition,  as  an 
immoral  institution,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  which,  at  the 
veiy  time,  ^November,  1793,)  was  sanctioning  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  lottery  of  the  minister  Chamil- 
lard  was  of  a  strange  kind,  though  Bresson  does  not  notice  the 
monstrosityi  which  seems  to  set  all  calculation  at  naught*  and 
expect  that  no  one  would  calculate,  or  that  none  but  those  oioot 
age  would  buy  f  for  the  tickets  were  all  of  one  price,  and  the  prizes 
were  annuities  to  the  winners.  Purchasers  enow  were  found  to 
make  the  profit  considerable* 

The  rush  to  ruin  was  precipitous.  The  expense  of  the  first 
year's  war  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six  millions;  of  the  eighth, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six.  In  1709,  exchequer  bills  were  at 
par:  in  1708,  at  thirty  discount.  The  nation  was  sunk  in  wretch- 
edness and  exhaustion.  Consumption  was  miserably  reduced, 
and  taxation  proportionally  unproductive. 

Desmarets»a  convicted  felon,  (for  be  had  been  dismissed,  after 
Colbert's  death*  on  account  of  embezzlement  and  swindling) 
was  called  to  save  the  state,  and  acted  perfectly  in  duu^cter. 
His  first  measure  was  to  reject  all  claims  created  by  anticipation 
on  the  revenues  of  the  current  year ;  he  seized  on  the  funds  io 
the  Bank  of  Deposit,  for  which  he  finally  gave  the  depositors  an 
equal  sum  in  rentes,  or  what  we  should  call  stock,  at  one  per 
cent,  whilst  he  was  borrowing  at  twelve.  All  holders  of  stock  of 
former  creation  were  paid  only  half  their  dividends;  but  recent 
lenders,  to  encourage  more,  were  paid  in  full.  He  debased  the 
coin, — he  taxed  as  aliens  those  who  had  paid  for  their  naturaliza* 
lion ;  families,  who  had  removed  from  one  province,  were  treated 
as  aliens  in  another;  and  by  ri^id  levyings  of  old  taxes,  and 
various  devices  for  new,  he  contrived  to  extort  still  further  con- 
tributions from  the  convulsive  grasp  of  a  sinking  people. 

M«  Bresson's  reflections  on  these  transactions  arord  a  melan- 
choly example  how  much  long  familiarity  with  them  has  perverted 
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moral  judgment  in  France :  **  Qaelqne  iniustes  qu^ls  f assent,  ils 
poarroient  6tre  legitiai6s  par  le  besoio ; '  and  because,  *'  lors 
de  son  entr6e  en  place  il  etoit  generalement  jug6  impossible  de 
soutenir  la  guerre  une  seule  ann£e»  et  elle  fut  soutenue  sept  an- 
n6es  ....  Demarets  montre  de  quoi  est  capable  un  bon  adminis* 
trateur.** 

As  a  comment  on  this  test»  let  us  cite,  in  bis  own  words^  the 
statement  in  the  very  next  page :  ''  Les  dettes  exigibles  de  I'^tat 
montaient  i  7109994,000  livres,  et  le  manque  de  fonds  etait  de 
788,757,364  livres."  The  revenues  of  the  current  and  subse- 
quent jear  were  anticipated  to  an  amount  exceeding  240  mil* 
lions.  There  was,  indeed,  an  arrear  of  taxes  due  to  government 
of  above  forty  millions ;  but  that  was  a  debt  of  so  desperate  a 
nature,  as  to  be  considered  not  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  but  a  measure  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  people.  Go- 
vernment debentures  were  at  eighty  per  cent,  discount. 

Amidst  such  individual  ruin  and  dishonour,  and  amidst  such 
desolation  of  his  people,  Louis  le  Grand,  "  before  whom  the 
earth  had  trembled,  fell  sick,  and  perceived  that  he  should  die." 
What  a  lesson  for  ambition,  had  ambition  ever  learned  to  read ! 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  succeeding  regency  was  the 
institution  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  whose  retrospect  extended 
to  1687*  In  that  period  were  found  4410  persons,  who  had 
entered  the  department  of  finance  without  fortune,  and  who  now 
possessed,  according  to  their  own  statement,  800  millions,  of 
which  the  commission  left  them  in  possession  of  493-  Multi- 
tudes were  thus  thrown  into  desperate  circumstances,  either  from 
the  sums  they  were  justly  compelled  to  refund,  or  from  those  un- 
justly withholden  by  the  government,  who  practised,  in  the  one 
case,  the  dishonesty  which  they  punished  in  the  other.  This 
state  of  general  demoralization  and  pecuniary  distress  prepared 
the  way  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  wild  speculations  and 
golden  promises  of  the  notorious  John  Law,  whose  schemes  had 
been  rejected  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  even 
by  the  reckless  Desmarets  himself,  eight  years  before :  for,  how- 
ever unprincipled,  that  minister  was  a  calculating  man  of  busi- 
ness and  perspicacity,  and  at  once  detected  the  baselessness  of 
the  splendid  visions,  which  fascinated  the  ill-regulated  imagina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Orleans.  Law  was  a  Scotch  adventurer,  who 
bad  fled  from  the  gallows  in  England,  where  he  had  been  con- 
demned for  having  *'  killed  his  man  and  triumphed  o'er  bis 
maid*"  But  a  noble  demeanour  and  conciliatory  address  pro- 
cured him,  with  the  Frenchi  a  favourable  audience,  and  he  could 
develope  his  plans  with  eloquent  enthusiasm.  These  plans, 
Bresson  says,  have  been  often  described  and  little  understood;. 
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hut,  unfortuBately^  Ebglulmicii  can  have  no  dificnhy  m  com- 
prehendiog  both  the  elementB  of  them-^an  unlimited  iwue  of 
Bank  paper  without  funds — and  mercantile  and  raining  specula- 
tions without  foundation.  The  whole  odium  of  this  systematic 
delusioa  is  usually  thrown  upon  Law*  because  he  was  the  active 
partner — but  the  king  (that  is,  Orleans^  in  his  name)  was  the 
first  in  the  firm.    The  bank  was  established  by  royal  patent^  its 

Sper  received  on  a  par  with  specie  at  die  exchequer,  and) 
aUy«  the  king  paid  the  company  their  shares^  and  declared  the 
institution  a  royal  bank.  This,  in  the  ignorance  which  then 
prevailed  on  the  true  principles  of  banking,  gave  it,  for  a  time, 
a  great  additional  credit.  But  royal  authority  and  royal  wants 
became  the  only  rules  in  the  management:  excessive  issues  en* 
aued»  specie  disappeared;  and,  however  the  infatuation  of  the 
Flench  might  dispose  them  to  receive  the  bank  paper  as  an 
equivalent,  they  were  soon  taught,  by  a  proportionately  excessive 
rise  in  the  exchanges,  how  lowly,  by  all  o^r  nations,  that  paper 
was  estimated.  Foreign  merchants,  in  order  to  procure  specie 
for  their  creditors  abroaMl,  found  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
nominal  amount  of  Bank  paper  larger  than  the  amount  of  specie 
which  they  had  to  remit :  this  difference  in  the  amounts  was  the 
measure  ot  the  discount  to  which  the  paper  had  fatten;  the  name 
of  a  discount,  once  heard  in  the  money-market,  excited  alarm. 

Law  had  been  made  controller  of  the  finances,  and  gave 
notice  that  all  public  creditors,  who  would  not  consent  to  be  re^ 
doced  to  two  per  cent.,  should  be  paid  off,  in  Bank  paper  of 
course;  and  as  most  persons  had  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  the 
number  of  the  holders  of  this  trash  was  enormously  increased. 
Government,  as  ignorant  as  it  was  unprincipled,  endeavoured  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  paper  by  penal  proclamations,  wbicb 
only  confirmed  the  general  fear.  The  raarket-^rice  sank  to  one 
half.  Government  began  to  vacillate,  at  first  sanctioning  the 
depreciation,  then  ordering  the  value  to  be  at  par ;  this  put  an 
end  to  all  confidence,  and  what  had  sold  for  twenty-thousand 
livres  m^ht  be  bought  for  200.  The  general  result  was,  that 
511,900  persons,  principally  heads  of  families,  were  found  to 
hold  paper  to  the  amount  of  £,988  millions,  of  which  the  govern* 
ment  would  only  make  itself  responsible  for  1,7(X>  millions. 

The  administration  of  Dodun,  from  1792  to  17^6,  is  remark- 
able for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund ;  the  plan  was  to 
levy  an  income*tax  of  two  per  cent.,  (which  debtors,  as  in  our 
amended  income-tax,  were  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  credi- 
tors,) for  twelve  years,  on  all  proprietors,  excepting  the  public 
creditor,  which  (unless  meant  as  some  indemnification  for  Ae 
frequent  robberies  committed  on  him,)  was  an  erroneous  excep- 
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tion;  for  a  public  creditor  is  as  much  bound  aa  an}  other  peraoti 
to  bear  the  national  burdens  in  proportion  to  his  property^  thft 
mode  of  acquiring  it  making  no  di£Perence  in  the  duty  of  paying 
for  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years*  the  fund  accumulaled  from  the  tax  waa  to  form  a 
sacred  deposit*  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  annually  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  The  tax  was  soon  aban- 
doned; and*  as  has  been  the  fate  of  most  sinking  funds,  the 
money  was  applied  to  other  purposes;  but  six  millions  were 
afterwards  annually  taken  from  the  consolidated  fund*  as  w€ 
should  call  it*  and  applied  to  the  reduelion  of  debt. 

In  1749,  confidence  seems  to  have  been  restored*  Machault 
borrowed  ten  millions ;  and,  setting  aside  a  million  a  year  for 
the  discharceof  principal  and  interest*  the  liquidation  was  accona* 
plished  in  fifteen  years.  This  resembles*  and  may  have  suggested 
our  plan  of  rabing  one  per  cent,  more  ^an  is  actually  wanted,  on 
each  occasion  of  a  loan*  applying  that  excess  as  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  reduction  of  the  remainder.  This  minister  might  have  saved 
the  state,  and  superseded  the  revolution*  if  his  enlightened  views, 
approved  by  the  good  sense  of  Louis  XV.*  had  not  been  blasted 
by  the  superstition  and  pusillanimity  of  that  monarch.  He  pro* 
posed  to  levy  a  twentieth  on  all  rents*  to  be  paid  by  all  classes^ 
The  clergy  alone  resisted*  and  were  compelled  to  submit*  but 
availed  themselves  of  their  private  access  to  the  king*  to  alarm  faiis 
conscience  on  the  score  of  sacrilege*  &c.*  and  he  granted  them  an 
immunity*  on  their  promise  of  a  large  voluntary  contribution. 
The  other  privileged  orders  were  thus  taught  the  benefits  of  re* 
sistance*  and  the  chance  for  political  salvation  was  lost 

In  1 759*  Silhouette  quashed  the  contracts  of  the  farmers-general* 
levied  the  taxes  by  his  own  agents*  and  raised  seventy-»two  miU 
lions  by  offering  a  share  of  his  profits  to  the  contractors  for  die 
loan.  The  enormous  profits  made  by  farmers^general  had  been 
lon^  notorious;  yet  the  knowledge  of  that*  and  the  advantage 
derived  from  dieir  suspension*  did  not  prevent  their  revival ;  and* 
in  1774*  we  have*  from  the  treachery  of  a  clerk,  a  copy  of  the 
bargain  made  widi  them*  by  which  it  appears*  that  this  private 
contract  was  the  secret  channel  through  which  the  doncenrs  of  the 
crown  percolated  to  favourites  and  mistresses*  and  to  the  mis* 
tresses  of  favourites,  and  the  favourites  of  mistresses  without  end* 
among  whom  were  found*  *^  indistinctement  confondus  les  noms 
les  plus  augustes*  et  les  plus  incoonns.'' 

Silhouette  made  another  attempt  at  reform*  borrowed  from  the 
practioe  of  England*  imposing  the  highest  proportion  of  taxes  on 
articles  of  luxury*  so  as  to  throw  the  burden  more  on  the  rich :  and 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  boasted  patriotism  of  the  parliament 
0f  Paris,  the  edict  was  only  pot  on  uieir  registers  by- toyal  nu- 
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thority,  and,  from  their  factious  opposition,  was  soon  obligeri  to 
be  revoked. 

By  such  weakness  and  corruption,  affairs  were  brought  to  a 
crisis,  from  which  it  was  thought  some  "  bold  bad  man"  alone 
could  extricate  the  state.  The  Abb£  Terray  answered  the  de- 
scription. For  five  years  this  man  exercised  every  species  of 
public  extortion,  and  was  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  oppression,  to 
feed  his  own  cupidity, 

Louis  XV.  died,  and  Terray  was  not  long  tolerated  by  his 
benevolent  successor.  Nor  were  the  monarchs  more  contrasted 
than  the  ministers.  Terray  was  succeeded  by  Turgot,  the  philo* 
sopher  and  philanthropist.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king, 
on  entering  upon  office,  he  laid  down  three  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  for  his  administration  of  the  finances.  <'  1.  Point  de 
banqueroute ;  ni  avou^e,  ni  masquee  par  des  reductions  forc6es. 

2.  Foint  d*augmentation  d'imp6ts ;  la  raison  en  est  dans  la  situa- 
tion des  peuples,  et  encore  plus  dans  le  coeur  de  votre  majesty. 

3.  Point  d'emprunt ;  diminuant  toujours  le  revenu  libre,  il  n6- 
cessite,  au  bout  de  quelaue  tems,  ou  la  banqueroute,  ou  i'aug- 
mentation  d'impositions.^  These  objects  could  only  be  etkcted 
by  not  allowing  expenditure  to  exceed  receipt ;  and  that  necessi* 
tated  a  rigour,  which  rendered  the  minister  odious  to  the  cour- 
tiers, and  perhaps  not  very  acceptable,  in  the  detail,  to  the  young 
king,  however  he  might  generally  approve  the  principles. 

His  first  measure  was  to  abolish  the  hateful  corv6e  throughout 
the  kingdom.  He  took  off  eight  sous  per  livre  from  the  transit 
duties,  and  a  free  trade,  in  grain,  was  allowed  throughout  the  in- 
terior. There  were  three  years  arrears  on  all  j>ensions,  of  which 
he  paid,  at  once,  two  years,  on  all  not  exceedmg  400  livres.  Of 
this  class  the  whole  arrears  were  discharged  before  he  quitted  the 
ministry,  and  those  due  to  other  pensions,  and  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors in  general,  were  in  course  for  a  like  liquidation  ;  he  simpli- 
fied the  forms  for  receipt  of  dividends,  and  paid  off  the  principal 
of  those  whose  dividends  were  too  small  to  pay  the  expense  of 
receiving  them.  He  established  a  Discount  Bank,  which,  by 
discounting  bilk  of  Exchange  at  four  per  cent.,  might  bring  down 
the  general  rate  of  interest  to  that  rate.  The  success  of  his  mea- 
sures was  found  by  the  re-establishment  of  public  credit.  Go- 
vernment debentures  were  in  some  cases  at  par,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland  for  sixty  millions  of  livres,  at 
less  than  five  per  cent.,  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  French  Finance ; 
bow  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  character  of  Turgot,  was 
proved  by  his  dismissal  putting  au  end  to  the.  negotiation,  and  his 
successor  not  being  able  to  raise  a  much  smaller  sum  at  less  than 
six  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 

Clugni,  in  a  five  month's  administration,  re-established  the 
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corv6e»  the  duties  on  becoming  apprentides  and  masters  in  trades, 
the.  eight  sous  per  livre  of  transit  duty,  Slc.,  in  short,  did  all  he 
could  to  undo  the  good  which  Turgot  had  effected. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1776,  by  one  who  had  been  a  banker's 
clerk,  and  who,  having  private  information  of  the  peace  about  to 
be  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  and  speculating  m  the  English 
funds,  gave  commencement  to  a  fortune  now  estimated  to  be  at 
least  eight  millions  of  livres.  This  was  Necker.  He  had  quitted 
the  business  of  banking,  and  aspired  to  place,  to  which  he  endea- 
voured to  recommend  himself  by  publications  exhibiting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the .  principles  of  commerce  and  public  credit, 
and  his  efforts  were  aided  by  the  assiduity  of  his  wife  (the  Ma- 
demoiselle Curcbod  of  Gibbon),  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  men  of  rank, and  literary  eminence. 

"  Probity  and  publicity"  were  the  watch-words  of  Necker ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  his  other  motives,  hie  proved  his  respect  for 
both,  by  his  far-famed  "  Compte  Rendu,"  in  which  were  exposed, 
side  by  side,  the  vices  of  the  old  system,  and  his  own  comprehen- 
sive and  beneficent  plans. .  Nor  was  courage  for  the  execution  of 
them  wanting,  when,  in  one  day,  be  suppressed  above  four  hun- 
dred offices  in  the  king's  domestic  establishment.  The  farming 
of  taxes,  the  fruitful  source,  as  we  have  before  explained,  of  cor- 
ruption, in  which  king  and  people  were  alike  deceived,  were 
almost  entirely  suppressed.  The  valuation  of  real  property 
throughout  the  kingdom,  begun  in  1771*  having  been  completed, 
the  vingtidmes  were  assessed  at  a  rate  not  to  be  altered  for  twenty 
years;  and  the  tailU  and  capitation  tax,  hitherto  so  arbitrary  in 
the  apportionment,  were  fixed,  for  each  province,  at  an  invariable 
sum.  Instead  of  subjecting  the  provinces  to  the  exactions  of 
government  agents,  he  granted  them  an  assembly  of  proprietors, 
who  apportioned  the  taxes,  suggested  to  the  king  the  most  equit- 
able mode  of  levying  them,  and  of  providing  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  and  other  business  of  the  district.  This  was  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  a  national  representative  assembly;  had 
it  been  sooner  introduced,  and  steadily  persisted  in,  the  nation 
would  have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  such 
an  institution,  and  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  would  not 
have  come  to  the  work  of  political  regeneration,  besotted  with 
ignorance,  and  intoxicated  with  the  draught  of  new  power. 

Before  Necker's  accession  to  office,  there  had  been  a  series  of 
bankruptcies  (which  had  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  government),  and,  after  fifteen  years  of  peace,  an  in- 
creasing deficit.  After  five  years  of  war,  his  "  Compte  Rendu" 
showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions ;  he  had  borrowed  530  millions 
at  a  less  interest  than  bad  ever  been  known  in  times  of  war, — the 
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discount  on  exchequer  billi,  which  had  beeu  tixteea  per  < 
was  reduced  to  eight,  and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  any 
addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

His  successors,  as  usual,  reversed  all  the  measures  diey  found 
recently  established  or  in  progress.  In  Nov.  1783,  Celonne  wms 
substituted,  who  may  be  considered  as  having  put  the  last  apple 
into  the  pannier :  the  ass  did  not  kick  and  die,  but  kicked  and 
killed.  Calonne  was  appmnted  by  an  influence  characteristic  of 
the  old  system.  His  patron  was  d'Harveby,  the  court  banker, 
"  qui  voulait  faire  donner  la  place  de  Contrdleur^General  i  Ca- 
lonne, qu*il  aimait,  moins  cependant  que  ne  Taimait  Madame 
d'Harvelay.''  The  minion  was  worthy  of  the  patronage.  His 
measures  were  opposed  by  die  parliament  of  Pans:  he  quarroUed 
with  them,  and  endeavoured  to  supersede  their  authority  by  call- 
ing  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  in  February,  1787.  To  procure 
their  sanction  to  the  extraordinary  changes  and  additional  imposi- 
tions he  proposed,  all  his  art  and  all  his  eloquence  were  employed; 
but  all  could  not  conceal  the  astounding  fact,  that  whilst  in  1781 
it  bad  been  declared,  on  royal  authority,  that  there  was  then  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  amounting  to  ten  millions,  it  was  now  declared, 
on  the  same  authority,  that  there  had  been  a  continuaUy  growing 
deficit  from  the  year  1776,  which  Calonne  confessed  to  having 
increased  by  35  millions,  making  the  total  deficit  115.  The  out- 
cry was  loud,  and  sounded  over  Europe.  The  king,  sensible  to 
the  disgraceful  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  forbade  all  pub- 
lications on  the  subject.  But  Necker,  indignant  at  his  tefmcity 
being  impeached,  and  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
a  comparison  between  the  results  of  his  own  administration  and 
Calonne's,  disregarded  the  prohibition,  and  had  a  vindicatory 
tract  printed,  which  was  answered  by  a  lettre-de-cacbet,  banishing 
him  twenty  leagues  from  Paris  :  but  that  did  not  prevent  Fieury, 
the  successor  of  Necker,  from  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  Calonne, 
that  Necker  was  in  the  right.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  conveyed 
to  the  king,  who,  on  questioning  Calonne  on  the  subject,  delected 
him  in  a  lie,  and  yet  was  weak  enough  to  support  Calonne,  by 
dismissing,  on  his  demand,  the  minister  who  bad  furnished  ku 
majesty  with  the  means  of  his  detection.  He  was  thereby  em- 
boldened to  demand  also  the  dismissal  of  Breteuil;  but  as  he 
was  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  she  took  that  occasion  to  repre- 
sent the  dangerous  and  disgraceful  tendency  of  Calonne's  mea- 
sures, and  he  was  dismissed  at  the  very  moment  of  his  imagined 
triumph. 

Fourqueux  was  controller  of  the  finances  for  one  month,  De 
Brienne  for  three,  and  Lambert  for  a  year.  During  these  ehanges 
nothing  was  effected  for  the  redemption  of  the  sUle.    At  length 
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Necker  wm  recalled;  No  objection^  as  before,  on  the  score  of 
his  religion,  was  now  made  to  his  entrance  into  the  cottncil,  and 
he  met  there  no  opposition  to  his  measures.  However,  he  found 
afiairs  in  so  ru»non«  a  condition  that  nothing  could  retrieve  them 
but  the  authority  of  die  states-general.  In  obtaining  the  royal 
assent  for  doubling  the  proportion  of  the  third  estate  in  that 
aasembly,  ao  that  tbey  constituted  one  half  of  the  wholei  he  cre- 
ated the  revolution.  But  he  had  reason,  from  experience,  to  ap- 
prehend, that  if  the  third  estate  were  to  constitute,  as  heretofore, 
only  a  third  of  Ae  assembly,  the  remaining  two  diirds,  being  of 
the  privileged  orders,  would,  as  heretofore,  resist  all  the  attempts 
to  abdiflih  their  exemptions;  vridiout  which  abolition  no  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  saving  the  state,  or  of  lelieving  the 
wretchedness  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

The  diiBcuhies  of  the  finances  were  stated  by  Necker  to  con- 
diat  in  a  deficit  exceeding  5Q  millions,  with  anticipations  of  revenue 
amounting  to  260.  Besides  other  debts,  there  were  76  millions 
of  suspended  payments,  and  80  millions  of  arrears  in  the  collec*- 
tion  of  taxes.  The  means  for  remedying  these  evils  were  detailed, 
Stnd  loans  proposed.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  plans,  the  king, 
having  determined  no  longer  to  continue  the  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  the  assembly,  which  Necker  had  made  a  condition  of  hit 
services,  requested  him  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  in  as  private 
a  manner  as  possible.  Necker  justified  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  whose  new  councillors  had  advised  him  to  send  the  popu- 
lar minister  to  the  Bastile;  he  took,  in  the  most  secret  manner, 
tiie  shortest  route  into  Germany,  and  wrote  thence  to  assure 
Messrs.  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  that  he  continued  to  them  the  pri«> 
vate  pledge  of  fais  own  fortune,  to  the  amount  cf  two  millions  of 
livres,  as  a  security  for  their  supplying  Paris  with  com. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  to  his  quiet  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leman  Lake,  the  Bastile  was  destroyed,  and  the  throne  of  the 
multitude  was  erected  onr  its  ruins.  At  B&le  he  met  the  king^s 
letter  of  recall.  His  journey  thence  to  Versailles  was  a  triumphal 
progress ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  enthusiasm  and  ignorance  had 
felt  their  power,  and  reason  and  experience  were  no  longer  listened 
to.  Necker  negotiated  a  loan  for  dO  millions  at  5  per  cent. 
The  assembly  refused  their  sanction  to  more  than  4). :  only  ^| 
millions  could  be  raised :  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to  borrow 
80  millions — half  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  half  in  government 
debentures — was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  April  deficit  of  56 
millions  had  increased  in  September  to  6l.  Ihis  and  all  other 
financial  embarrassments  were  fully  represented  by  Necker,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  his  proposed  remedial  measures,  submitted 
to  the  assembly ;  but  the  impatieQce  of  impaaaioaed  i^orancc 
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suspended  all  plans*  and  the  assembly,  assuming  the  management 
of  the  royal  treasury,  cut,  as  they  thought,  the  Gordian  knot,  and 
(in  addition  to  l60  millions  of  the  Discount  Bank-paper  ordered 
to  be  received  as  specie,)  they  issued  400  millions  of  assignats, 
for  which  the  property  of  the  crown  and  clergy  were  pledged, 
and  which  were  to  be  received  in  payment  on  the  sale  of  such 
property.  In  vain  did  Necker  protest  against  such  wild  proceed- 
ings ;  and  Mirabeau's  astute  eloquence  urged  the  assembly  to 
discharge  the  whole  floating  debt  by  an  additional  issue  of  1,900 
millions  of  assignats.  The  sum  of  his  orations  may  be  found  in 
one  sentence:  ''partout  ou  se  trouvera  un  porteur  d'assignats, 
vous  conterez  un  defenseur  necessaire  de  vos  roesures,  un  crean- 
cier  interess^  k  vos  succ^s ;"  and  this,  whether  the  assignats  con- 
tinued to  be  held,  or  were  exchanged  for  what  was  now  called 
national  property.  Necker,  finding  his  services  superseded,  bis 
wisdom  and  experience  set  at  naught,  resigned  his  office,  declin- 
ing all  remuneration^  and  leaving  two  millions  of  his  property  in 
the  national  coffers. 

After  various  wild  enactments  came  the  sweeping  Law  on 
Finance,  in  1798,  which  ordained  the  public  debts  of  every  de- 
scription to  be  liquidated  by  a  payment  of  two-thirds  in  notes 
payable  to  bearer,  but  exchangeable  only  for  national  property, 
and  in  the  purchase-money  of  which  also  these  notes  could  only 
constitute  a  limited  proportion.  They  fell,  immediately  on  the 
issues,  to  80  per  cent,  discount,  and  were  soon  of  no  value  what- 
ever. The  remaining  third  of  the  public  creditor's  claim  was 
entered  in  the  "  Great  Book,"  and  forming  the  basis  of  the 
present  debt  of  France  under  the  name  of  Tiers  Consolide,  re- 
cords the  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  and  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  65.  %d.  in  the  pound.* 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  infamy  and  audacity  that  the  government 
proposed,  and  the  legislature  sanctioned,  the  most  farcical  gas- 
conade that  ever  stamped  the  character  of  a  people.  A  loan 
was  opened  (to  be  repaid  in  ten  years)  at  5  per  cent.,  with 
the  bonus  of  tickets  in  an  annual  lottery,  of  which  the  prizes 
were  to  be  furnished  from  a  fourth  of  all  contributions  to  be  levied 
by  the  French  armies  in  England.  This  was  acting  the  hunter- 
salesman  of  the  lion's  skin  on  a  graud  scale.  But  the  sale  did 
not  take  place — not  a  sous  was  bid. 

When  the  consulship  was  established,  (Nov.  1799f)  there  was 
not  specie  enough  in  the  treasury  to  expedite  couriers  to  the 


*  So  numerous  had  been  the  frauds  ou  the  public  creditor,  that,  notwithstandhig  Uie 
enormous  debfs  incurred  by  succes&ive  administrations,  the  interestj  nAer  this  last  trans- 
action, did  not  eaoecd  tlurty-etght  niilUoos  of  livras. 
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armies  with  intelligence  of  the  chan^.  Gaudin,  (aftertrards  Due 
de  Gaete,)  became  Minister  of  Finance,  and  was  the  only  un- 
changed minister  from  1799  to  18 14;  so  that  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment may  now  be  considered  as  commenced,  which  included, 
indeed,  many  evils  inseparable  from  a  despotic  administration, 
but  many  regulations,  also,  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  first  measure  was  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  on  all  taxes^ 
but  payable  partly  in  specie,  and  partly  in  debentures  of  the  late 
Directory,  which  had  lost  all  value  in  the  market.  Notes  were 
issued,  which  were  to  be  valid  payment  for  national  property 
about  to  be  sold.  A  deposit  in  specie  was  required  as  security 
from  persons  entering  on  office :  and  thus  the  new  government 
was  set  in  motion.  A  register  of  all  real  property  was  ordered, 
by  which  an  invariable  apportionment  of  taxation  should  be  ob- 
tained, the  proprietor  be  secured  in  the  remainder  of  his  property, 
without  fear  of  the  ignorance,  caprice,  or  injustice  of  the  col- 
lector ;  and  the  government  could  ascertain  beforehand  what  sum 
might  certainty  be  expected  from  the  existing  tax,  or  from  any 
additional  per-centage  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose. 
This  wise  measure  was  entirely  Bonaparte's.  Gaudin  organized 
the  collection  of  the  direct  taxes  in  the  way  which  is  still  pursued, 
and  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  adopted  in  England. 
A  sinking-fund  was  established  ;  and,  however  feeble  its  means, 
the  recurrence  to  the  principle,  and  the  other  measures  we  have 
specified,  retrieved  the  public  credit  so  far,  as  to  raise  consi* 
derably  the  price  of  stocks,  which,  under  the  Directory,  bad  been 
so  low  as  10  per  cent.,  and  came  at  one  period  of  the  empire 
to  be  at  80.  The  Bank  of  France  was  formed,  and  the  Sinking 
Fund  subscribed,  in  crowns,  for  five  thousand  shares.  Bills  were 
drawn  on  the  receivers  of  taxes,  who  paid  the  amount  in  specie, 
not  into  the  Treasury,  but  into  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  which  immediately  ob- 
tained a  credit  equal  to  the  best  commercial  paper.  Bonaparte 
was  justly  proud  of  the  amendment  in  the  finances,  and  the  revival 
of  credit,  and  caused  forty  copies  of  the  Compte  Rendu  for  1802 
to  be  sent  to  England.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  considered,  that 
he,  as  representing  the  French  nation,  was  really  in  the  situation 
of  a  bankrupt,  who,  having  freed  himself  from  claims  on  account 
of  the  past,  starts  unincumbered,  and,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
experience,  requires  only  activity  and  circumspectness  to  secure 
success. 

However  false  the  principles  of  taxation  under  the  empire,  the 
administration  seems  to  have  been  judicious.  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  each  year,  Napoleon  fixed  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  to 
each  department,  and  limited  the  expenditure  of  each  mmister  for 
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the  year:  but  this  quota  could  only  be  drawn  from  the  Tte^mry 
in  such  tnontMy  sums  as  were  determined  by  ft  special  taenAlj 
decree  of  the  Emperor;  thus  twelve  times  in  the  year  modifying 
the  general  apportionment,  in  conformity  with  the  parcieolar  cir- 
cumstances of  receipt  and  expenditure,  or  of  unexpected  ener* 
gency.  This  order  extended  to  all  the  annexations  of  the  empire, 
and  in  them  the  burden  of  pnblid  debts  was  completely  removed 
by  the  sale  of  public  property,  principally  that  of  oselesa  eccle- 
siastical establishments — a  benefit  so  sensibly  felt  after  the  ilefm 
of  conquest  had  passed  away,  that  even  the  Fope,  on  bis  realara* 
tion,  had  the  good  sense  to  confirm  the  alienations  wbieb  had 
enabled  him  to  enter  on  an  unembarrassed  revenue. 

In  1810  all  was  order  and  prosperity  in  the  finances*  The  ex« 
penditure  was  equalled  by  the  receipts,  and  Napoleon  had  acco- 
mulafed,  from  foreign  institutions,  tic.,  a  reserve-treasure  of  m 
ittillians  in  gold. 

In  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  twenty-four  years  of  fevolution, 
despotic  government,  continual  war  and  absurd  legislatfoD,  tbe 
actual  improvement  of  France  was  proved  (says  Bresson)  by  a 
comparison  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which,  in  1788, 
was  only  75  millions;  in  181^,  126  millions.  But  this,  at  all 
times  a  fialse  criterion,  is  a  most  fallacious  statement,  inasmuch  as 
the  Ffance  of  1812  included  rich  ahd  commercial  countries  vrith 
which  the  France  of  1788  had  no  connection,  Holland  and  Ham<- 
burgh,  for  example,  whose  balance  of  exports  in  1788  might, 
perhaps,  exceed  the  total  balance  of  them  and  France  together  in 
1812;  though  comprehending  130  departments,  and  4S  millions 
of  people. 

In  the  twelve  years,  however,  there  had  been  expended  in 
catials,  bridges,  roads,  fortifications,  harbours,  public  baildings 
and  public  mstitutions,  a  thousand  millions;  of  which  it  is  re* 
ttarkable  that  the  completion  of  the  four  passes  over  the  Alps, 
justly  called  entreprises  gigantesaues,  is  only  estimated  at  thirty. 

Amidst  this  enormous  expenditure,  it  is,  as  Bresson  observes, 
consoling  to  remark  ten  millions  appropriated  in  ''  La  Ytndie, 
pour  en  cicatriser  les  plaies." 

In  1813  the  revenue  was  about  900  millions;  the  civil  ezpen^ 
ture  350;  and  to  the  remainder  of  550  was  required  an  addition 
of  300,  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  year  and  meet  the 
dangers  of  the  present. 

In  1814  the  Baron  Louis  became  the  financial  minister  of  the 
restored  monarch,  as  he  became  since,  and  is  now  again,  of  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  hia  own 
triumph  by  stating  the  arrears  due  in  his  predecessor's  account  at 
1645  millions;  whilst  the  Due  de  Gaete  maintained,  and  by  the 
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Compte  Rendu  of  1817  was  afterwards  admitted  to  have  proved^ 
that  It  did  not  equal  504  millions*  The  calculated  expenditure 
of  1814  was  827  millions,  and  the  receipts  were  taken  at  52(X 
The  claimants  on  account  of  arrears  had  their  choice  of  exchecj^uer 
billst  to  be  paid  off  in  three  years,  with  interest  in  the  mean  time 
at  8  per  cent ;  or  inscriptions -for  stock  in  perpetuity,  at  5  per  cent« 
For  payment  of  the  exchequer  bills  were  pledged  die  sale  of  royal 
woods,  the  surplus  expected  in  the  revenues  of  1815,  and  the 
product  of  the  sale  of  the  property  of  communes,  &c.,  and  the 
common  resort,  the  sinking  fund.  But  all  these  proved  insuf- 
ficient, and  the  claimants  became  proprietors  of  stock  to  their 
respective  amounts.  Thirty  millions  of  the  king's  personal  debts 
were  made  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  twenty-five  millions  were 
fixed  for  the  civil  list,  and  eight  millions  for  the  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

On  Napoleon's  eruption  from  Elba,  he  obtained,  from  the 
notorious  contractor  and  speculator  Ouvrardi  fifty  millions,  at  an 
interest  of  10  per  cent,  and  with  a  bonus  of  3;  and  in  order  that 
this  might  not  be  known  in  the  stock-market  it  was  charged  on 
the  sinking  fund. 

The  hundred  days  cost  the  nation  600  millions  of  livres — and 
what  else? 

In  November,  1815,  a  treaty  bound  France  to  pay  the  allies, 
in  five  years,  700  millions  in  specie,  by  daily  and  equal  install 
ments;  and,  annually  for  three  years,  ISO  millions^  for  maintaining 
150  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  occupation.  All  claims  too, 
that  could  be  substantiated  by  foreign  communities,  or  individuals, 
the  government  became  pledged  to  pay;  and  by  a  separate  treaty, 
all  British  subjects  who,  being  creditors  of  France,  had,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  1786,  had  their  effects  confiscated  by  the  French 
government,  were  to  be  indemnified. 

The  means  devised  for  answering  those  prodigious  demands 
were  found  quite  inadequate;  payment  to  the  allies  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  possibility  of  provisioning  their  troops  became 
very  doubtful.  French  capitalists,  alarmed  by  the  late  sudden 
Ticissitudes,  kept  aloof;  but  the  bold  and  clear-sighted  Ouvrard 
suggested  and  negotiated  a  plan  by  which  difficulties  "  were  shook 
to  air.''  It  was  proved  to  the  allies,  that  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
funds  due  for  the  current  half-year  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  credit,  still  further  reduce  that  credit,  and  render  future 
payments  still  more  impracticable.  The  only  means,  therefore, 
of  accomplishing  all  purposes  was  by  raising  the  credit  of  the 
French  funds,  and  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the  allies  at^cepting 
stock  at  5  per  cent.,  yielding  rentes  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  commissioning  the  houses  of  the  Hopes  and  the  Barings 
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to  sell  the  same*  on  their  accoant.  Coticurr^iilly  with  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  by  the  allies,  a  diplomatic  note  announced  that  the 
army  of  occupation  was  to  be  reduced  one  fifth.  Immediately, 
government  securities  rose;  foreigners  and  natives  contended  for 
shares,  and  the  Hopes  and  Barings,  from  assignees,  became  pur- 
chasers of  the.  stock  of  the  allies.  When  the  stock  was  inscribed 
in  the  "  Grand  Livre,''  it  was  done  at  53  fr.  85  c.  (about  9h  per 
cent.);  and  Ouvrard  tells  us  that  in  a  short  time  it  rose  to  65  fr. 

This  mode  of  satisfying  foreign  creditors  was  extended  to  the 
claims  of  foreign  states  and  individuals,  which  were  compn>mi8ed 
for  Inscriptions  in  the  Great  Book,  yielding  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  Rentes,  of  which  England  had  three.  The  loan  was  no 
sooner  opened  than  foreigners  and  natives  rushed  into  compe- 
tition, and  even  an  armed  force  was  required  to  keep  order  at  the 
place  of  subscription.  The  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  9i$  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  did  not  quite  equal  7}  per  cent.  This  rapid 
improvement  in  public  credit  under  circumstances  of  such  extra* 
ordinary  disbursement,  is  ascribable  primarily  to  the  extension  of 
the  maricet  by  bringing  the  allied  sovereigns  to  become  purchasers 
of  stock,  and  by  the  superabundance  of  capital  in  proportion  to 
'  employment  for  it,  in  ail  the  trading  nations  of  Europe.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  high  honour  and  magnanimity  displayed  by 
the  French  legislature  in  taking  on  itself  the  whole  of  the  public 
debts,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  government  under 
which  they  had  been  contracted.  Subsequent  regulations,  too, 
contributed  to  the  same  effect.  In  1819  auxiliary  Grands  Lhres 
(called,  quaintly  enough,  Petits  Grands  Livres)  were  opened  in 
the  provinces,  and  by  familiarising  the  people  with  the  subject, 
and  facilitating  the  means  of  investing  and  drawing  out  their 
money,  added  greatly  to  the  demand  for  public  securities,  which 
was  still  further  increased  by  reducing,  in  1822,  the  minimum  of 
an  investment  from  fifty  livres  to  ten,  and  giving  various  facilities 
for  transfer  and  receipt  of  dividends  in  these  smsdt  accounts.  This 
was  in  fact  establishing  savings  banks  on  government  security, 
but  with  this  disadvantage  compared  with  ours — that  the  depo- 
sitors might  learn  to  be  stock-jobbers,  of  which  the  moral  mis- 
chief would  be  incalculable. 

Another  fiscal  regulation,  extended  to  the  provinces,  appears  to 
be  of  unmixed  good:  communes  and  towns  which  possessed  a 
public  property  were  obliged  to  print,  for  the  information  of  die 
public,  an  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  If 
this  were  adopted  with  us,  how  many  scandalous  jobs  (in  which 
sometimes  the  highest  families  participate)  would  be  prevented ! 
how  many  charities,  now  diverted  into  private  channels,  would 
diffuse  blessings  among  multitudes ! 
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In  ISfiU* BO  great. was  the  improvement  in  public  credit,  that 
government  could  borrow  at  about  5^  per  cent.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  public  competition  in  sealed  proposab,  and  the  contract 
given  to  the  highest,  which  added  to  the  national  confidence  in 
Uie  integrity  and  strength  of  the  government.  In  this  year  nine* 
teen  millions  were  abated  in  the  tax  on  real  property  throughout 
the  poorest  provinces  and  those  whichhad  been  most  exposed  to 
hostile  invasion;  and  there  was  a  reduction  common  to  all 
amounting  to  seven  millions  more. 

In  1822  a  loan  was  voted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (with 
only  nineteen  dissentients)  of  207  millions,  for  conducting  the 
Spanish  expedition. 

In  1823  the  Bank  of  France  lent,  at  4  per  cent.,  100  millions 
to  fiovernmenty  who  issued  besides,  74  millions  of  exchequer  bills. 

In  1824  Spain  acknowledged  a  debt  of  «')8  millions  to  France, 
but  ViUele  failed  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  5  per  cents  (then  at 
102)  to  a  3  per  cent,  stock. 

During  all  these  financial  and  military  operations  above  100 
millions  haid  been  furnished,  by  private  persons,  for  making  vari- 
ous canals,  bridges,  &c.;  public  corporations  had  been  allowed  to 
borrow,  money  for  various  improvements ;  and  the  shares  being 
made  very  small,  brought  the  most  moderate  capitals  into  activity 
— a  circumstance  of  great  general  importance,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
bable advantage,  .to  any  particular  undertaking. 

The  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  left  affairs  in 
so  flourishing  a  condition,  that  his  successor  ventured  to  propose 
an  indemnity,  to  emigrants,  and  their,  families,  whose  property  had 
been  confiscated  to  an  amount,  as  it  was  calculated,  of  more  than 
987  millions.  The  idea  was  as  creditable  to  the  monarch  as  the 
adoption  of  it  was  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  Indeed  that 
adoption  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  individuals,  though  protected  by  the  same 
securities,  had  always  borne  a  less  price  in  the  market  than  the 
properties  of  the  state  or  of  public  bodies.  To  attempt  to  pay 
the,  principal  of  so  large  a  sum,  raised  by  loans,  might  have  en- 
dangered public  credit;  and  even  an  inscription  of  such  a  sum. in 
the  Great  Book,  and  the  consequent,  bringing  of  probably  a  large 
portion  of  stock  suddenly  into  the  market,  might  have  deranged 
the  system  that  was  now  going  on  so  prosperously.  It  was,  there- 
fore, arranged  that  one-sixth  of  a  thousand  millions  should  be  in- 
scribed annually  for  five  years,  (beginning  June,  1825,)  bearing 
an  interest. of  S  per  cent.  .  As  a  counterbalance  to  this  annual  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  the  debt,  it  vyas  ordered  that  the  sinking 
fund,  whose  annual  purchases  amounted  to  77^  millions,  should, 
during  those  five  years,  not  accumulate  such  purchases,  but  that 
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an  «qiiti  8«ni  of  the  natioDal  debt  should  be  cincdled;  and  at  Ibe 
same  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  sioking  fund  should  not  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  purchase  of  any  stock  abot e  par,  wbich  was  enlarging 
the  market  for  the  newly  created  stock* 

In  1825  the  measure  was  carried  for  the  Toluntaiy  redaction  of 
the  5  per  cents. — an  option  being  given  (without  the  threat  of 
being  paid  off)  for  the  stoek,  as  before,  to  be  transfeired  to  a 
3  per  cent,  stock  at  75,  or  to  a  4}  per  cent  stock  at  par,  redeem* 
able  in  ten  years.  The  proprietors  of  more«than  654  millions 
accepted  these  terms,  (very  few  the  latter  alternative,)  and  the 
saving  from  this  operation  enabled  government  to  remit  above 
6  millions  of  the  tax  on  real  property:  but  it  is  grievooa  to  hear 
that  the  motive  for  these  successive  reductions  had  a  political  ob- 
ject»  the  disfranchisement  of  many  whoee  right  of  voting  at  eke* 
tions  depended  on  the  amount  of  their  direct  taxes- 
Bresson  is  of  opinion  that  the  reduction  ought  to  have  been  made 
on  articles  of  consumption,  and  doubtless,  if  of  luxurious  consump* 
tion,  it  might  be  so;  but  in  the  extraordinary  subdivision  of  landed 
property  in  France,  a  diminished  land-tax  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  productive  classes.  This  relief,  however,  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  all  French  taxation.  The  old  leaven  of  the 
exemption  of  the  higher  orders  still  operates,  and  though  now  no 
class,  by  name,  be  exonerated,  the  wealthy  are  in  fact  too  lightly 
burthened:  there  is  no  tax,  for  example,  on  carriages  and  hones 
of  pleasure,  none  on  men-servants;  whilst  these  articles  pay  a 
thirty«>fifth  part  of  our  whole  taxation. 

The  great  deficiency  of  M.  Bresson's  work  is  the  want  of  the 
details  of  the  late  national  budgets,  though  he  gives  us  all  the 
Hems  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the 
same  for  the  household  of  Napoleon.  These  deficiencies,  how- 
ever, are  well  supplied  by  the  other  work  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article, — certainly  one  of  the  most  instructive^ of  the  tribe 
of  **  Annuals,''— which  gives  us  all  the  details  of  national  receipt 
and  expenditure,  as  statMl  or  elicited  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  their  session  of  1829*  From  this  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  French  finances, 
and  their  mode  of  taxation,  as  they  stood  just  before  the  late 
revolution. 

The  state  of  the  French  finances  then  appeared  a  very  flourishing 
one,  because  the  government  for  several  years  had  been  able  to 
command  annual  loans  at  a  diminishing  interest.  But  the  neces-> 
sity  for  such  loans  proves  that  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  Bresson, 
and  Ouvrard  in  his  Memoirs,  both  vaunt  so  much,  as  amounting 
to  upwards  of  seventy-seven  millions  of  livres  per  annum,  was  a 
mere  fallacy. 
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In  wpeAmg  of  tlie  pabHe  ddbt,  the  Franch  eiprcM  it,  not  Iik« 
U9,  by  the  ainoDDt  of  capital,  but  by  that  of  annual  interest 
(Rentes),  which  is  nracb  more  covyenient  and  instructive,  at  least 
for  all  usual  occasions.  At  the  period  of  the  Greek  Calends--^ 
cnrnmula  pepererit— and  when  the  national  debt  is  to  be  paid 
off,  it  may  be  requisite  to  talk  of  the  principal. 

In  1814,  tben^  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  63,300,000.  (In 
1818  the  sinking  fund  was  endowed,  as  they  call  it«)  In  1880, 
when  ail  demamls  of  the  allies  were  finally  settled,  the  interest 
was  188,341,900.  In  I8ft8  it  amounted  to  800,360,947.  In 
1S%9,  802,973,883.  Snch  was  the  state  of  the  permanent  or 
funded  national  debt  of  France  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1889.* 
But  to  this  must  be  added  a  floating  debt,  of  which  the  interest 
amounts  to  six  millions,  besides  3,800,000  paid  to  the  Receivers 
General,  as  interest  on  anticipated  revenue,  which,  though  not 
called  floating  debt,  is  assuredly  of  the  very  same  nature. 

The  otlier  items  of  expenditure  make  the  total  of  the  budget  of 

1889,  as  proposed  by  the  Minister 979*935,389 

Reduced  by  the  Chamber  to 978,739,879 

Of  these  items  we  cite  the  civil  list  of  twenty*five  mfllions,  only 
to  notice  diat  the  identity  of  name  has  often  led  to  very  erroneous 
comparisons  with  our  own,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  several  other  expenses  not  charged  on 
the  civil  list  of  Prance. 

Payment  and  indemnity  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  .  86,796,500 
Establishments  for  Ecclesiastical  Education  •  •  8,600,000 
Repairs  of  buildings,  and  other  items,  make  the  sum  total  of  ex- 
pense on  account  of  what  was  lately  called  the  established  reli«- 
gion,  and  now  only  '*  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen," 
35,981,300;  and  to  the  honour  of  French  liberality,  (and,  be  it 
added,  of  Catholic  toleration,)  there  was  an  item  in  the  budget, 
for  **  Christian  congregations  not  Catholic,"  amounting  to  780,000 
livres,  or  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  was  appropriated  to  the 
then  religion  of  the  state;  and  the  sixth  Article  of  the  new  Char« 
ter  evinces  the  continuance  of  the  same  spirit. 

The  army  (including  the  materiel  of  artillery,  and  engineers,* 
and  militaiy  schools)  are  estimated  in  roand  numbers  at  186  mil* 
lions;  marine  58  millions;  colonies,  7- 

Under  what  may  be  called  pensions,  the  charges  appear  heavy, 

•  Thote  who  would  with  to  lae  Uw  debt  espratMd  in  amowit  of  copitaJ,  wiil  find  the 
necotsary  data  in  being  informed  that  this  intefest  is  paid  iu  the  following  proportioos 
of  Rente* :— 

At  5  per  cent    16S,fl7^46 

4ido • l»0t9,SS7 

3    do.      r.  36,7S7,100 

Total  of  interest  as  above    •  •  •  •  S0S,979,883 
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but  in  the  several  changes  of  the  government  it  has  been  necessary 
to  conciliate  many,  vrho,  as  malcontents,  might  have  disturbed  the 
new  establishments.  Hence  pensions  to  peers  and  senators,  and 
their  widows,  979^000;  civil  pensions,  li  million;  military, 
above  45}  millions;  ecclesiastical,  nearly  5);  miscellaneous, 
1 J  millions ;  and  in  the  nature  of  pensions  may  be  considered  &e 
charge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  3,400,000.  The  payments  as 
wages  to  tlie  deputies  are  600,000;  to  the  peerage,  1,784,000. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  expenditure  we  cannot  but  notice, 
as  interesting  to  our  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  ^at  the  late  French 
government  incurred  considerable  expense  in  improving  their 
breed  of  horses,  for  there  is  a  charge  for  the  stud  of  brood  mares 
and  stallions  of  1,840,000  livres. 

Of  receipts,  the  total  cak:ulated  on  by  the  budget  was  979«252,£24 
Of  expenses  (as  above) 972,739.879 

Leaving  an  expected  surplus  of 6,512^45 

In  the  items  of  receipts,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the 
direct  taxes,  which  bear  exclusively  on  real  property,  and  consti- 
tute, about  a  third  of  the  whole  revenues,  (in  round  numbers  about 
S*il\  millions.)  This,  as  it  affects  lands,  must  tend,  by  throwing 
poor  soils  out  of  cultivation,  to  raise  the  price  of  com,  and  other 
raw  produce;  and  as  real  property  is  excessively  subdivided  in 
France,  must,  operate  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  the.  industrious 
classes.  In  England  the  land-tax  (including  the  poor  cess,  which 
indeed  constitutes  about  four- fifths  of  the  whole)  is  only  about 
one-ninth  of  our  revenue;  and  even  this,  as  our  landed  property 
is  much  less  subdivided,  falls  principally  on  the  opulent  classes. 
Their  tax  on  salt,  so  much  a  necessary  of  life,  is  about  an 
eighteenth  (44^  millions)  of  the  whole  revenue,  while  with  us  it  has 
been  wholly  abolished*  .  The  expense  (128  millions)  of  collecting 
the  revenue  in  France  is  at  the  rate  of  about  13  per  cent« ;  whilst 
with  us.it  does  not  average  above  one  half  that  rate. 

These  comparative  statements.  Joined  to  the  observations  which 
we  made,  as  suggested  by  the  historical  details,  may  enable  the 
English  reader  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  system  of  French 
finance  up  to  the  period  of  the  late  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
Revolution.  Here  a  new  ssra  commences ;  some  symptoms  have 
already  been  exhibited  of  a  disposition  to  set  at  naught  the  lessons 
of  dear-bought  experience  which  France  has  already  been  taught, 
as  the  preceding  outline  of  her  financial  history  clearly  shows. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  symptoms  are  only  transitory,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  see  her  again  tranquilly  pursuing  the  same  prudent 
course  from  which  she  was  only  forced  by  the  madness  and  folly 
of  the  late  government. 


(     4»3     ) 


Art.  VII. — Briefe  iiber  einen  Theil  von  Croatien  und  Itaiien, 
an  Caroline  Pichler,  von  Therese  von  Artner.  (Letters  on 
part  of  Croatia  and  Italy,  addressed  to  Caroline  Pichler,  by 
Theresa  von  Artner.)     Pesth.  1830.  8vo. 

The  present  age,  with  all  its  gallantry,  does  not,  we  believe, 
allow  the  productions  of  female  tourists  to  hold  a  very  exalted 
rank  in  the  circle  of  literature,  and  this  verdict,  pronounced  in 
the  teeth  of  prejudice,  we  dare  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  protest 
against.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  of  our  own  fair 
countrywomen  who  have  of  late  entered  the  arena  have  in  no 
wise  contributed  to  alter  this  opinion ;  from  the  chaotic  mass  of 
maudlin  sentiment,  vulgar  common-place,  and  useless  directions, 
contained  in  Mrs.  Starke's  Manual,  down  to  that  tie  plus  ultra 
of  coxcombry,  "  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  there  is  nothing 
that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  first,  or  will  bear  a  second  perusal, 
except  the  lively  narrative  of  Lady  Morgan,  who,  in  her  wildest 
flights  of  absurdity,  i»  always  interesting  from  her  liveliness ;  her 
information  not  being  like  that  of  most  others  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  her  vanity..  The  work  before  us,  though  hardly  to 
be  classed  with  those  of  the  above  description,  neither  arrogates, 
nor  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  depth  of  information  or  ele- 
gance; it  consists  of  letters  addressed  by  an  Austrian  lady  to  the 
celebrated  novelist,  Caroline  Pichler,  with  whose  name,  if  not 
with  her  works,  most  of  our  readers  are,  we  apprehend,  well  ac- 
quainted. The .  first  of  these  is  occupied  in  the  description  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of  Europe,  but  that  unfortunate 
"  Dux  femtna  facti,''  which  we  believe  never  prospered  since 
Dido's  time,  seems  to  hang  like  an  incubus  over  the  otherwise 
entertaining  narrative;  as  we  ever  and  anon  find  ourselves  betrayed 
into  episodes  about  the  spring  of  life,  roses  of  love,  &c.  invented, 
we  suppose,  in  compliment  to  the  antiquated  gallantry  of  some 
old  battered  general  in  the  military  provinces  of  Croatia.  Really, 
ladies,  when  they  do  travel,  should  adopt  the  buckskin  propria 
qua  maribust  like  the  old  empress  mother  of  Russia. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Agram,  in  June,  18£5,  our  tourist  travel- 
led by  Petrinia  to  Sziszeg,  passing  through  a  district  called  Turo- 
polye,  consisting  of  twenty-four  departments,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  boast  of  a  nobility,  the  date  of  whose  patents  must  throw 
the  pretensions  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  own  aristocracy  into 
the  shade ;  Beta  IV.,  King  of  Hungary,  in  reward  for  their  services 
against  the  Mongols  and  Bulgarians,  granted  them  the  dignity  of 
nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  privilege  of 
freedom  from  taxation,  about  the  year  1260.    It  must,  as  our 
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author  observes,  be  curious  enough  to  see  these  primitive  dignita- 
ries, each  possessing  about  the  tame  quantity  of  land  as  an  Irish 
peasant,  inhabiting  a  cottage,  rudely  constructed  of  wood,  with- 
out a  chimney,  but  proud  nevertheless  of  their  distinction,  and 
parading  on  Sundays  with  a  blue  mantle,  the  sole  insignia  of  their 
rank. 

The  first  town  of  note  visited  by  Theresc  von  Artner  is  Sziszeg, 
(anciently  Siscia,^)  a  colony  founded  by  the  Romans,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which  still  retains  many  curious  relics 
of  its  former  grandeur.  Its  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kulpa  and  Save,  is  most  favourable  for  commerce,  and  would,  if 
the  mtermediate  districts  ever  became  civilized,  render  it  a  great 
entrep6t  for  the  produce  of  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Croatia,  on 
its  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  ancient  times  a  canal  ran  through 
the  heart  of  the  town,  opening  on  each  side  into  a  river,  and  un- 
derneath the  canal  ran  a  tunnel  arched  with  tiles,  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  a  horseman  to  pass  through :  so  well  had  this  been  con- 
structed that  a  very  little  trouble  would  again  render  it  serviceable. 
The  end  indeed  was  only  lately  closed  up  by  a  merchant^  into 
whose  cellar  it  disgorged  itself,  on  account  of  tfie  frequent  flood- 
ing it  occasioned,  and  who  being,  we  suppose,  an  honest  man, 
did  not  choose,  even  with  so  excellent  an  excuse,  to  allow  his 
customers'  wine  to  be  partially  diluted.  Another  ruin  of  the  same 
kind  exists  not  far  from  the  town,  at  a  castle  called  Rastovicfa, 
(from  which  an  aqueduct  brought  water  to  their  colony,)  extend- 
ing to  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  another  fortress  called  Mosz- 
lovina.  Who  can  deny  after  this  die  practicability  of  Mr.  Bru- 
nei's undertaking?  Innumerable  sarcophagi  have  been  dis- 
covered in  excavating  under  some  of  the  vineyards ;  they  were 
generally  found  enclosed  in  a  small  vault;  and,  what  is  rather  un* 
usual,  frequently  contained  the  remains  of  two,  sometimes  of 
three,  bodies.  The  interior  of  these  sarcophagi  was  also  not  un- 
commonly streaked  with  marks  of  fire,  and  contained  fragments 
of  charcoal,  which,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  finding  the 
lacrymatories  and  other  relics  melted,  leads  our  authoress  to  sup- 
pose that  part  of  the  corpse  was  frequently  burnt  within  the  coffin. 

We  are  next  introduced  into  one  of  the  military  departments 
which  form  the  territorial  line  of  division  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  In  consequence  of  the  lawless  and  marauding  faabtta 
of  the  natives  on  each  side  of  the  border,  every  establishment 
is  made  to  assume  as  martial  an  air  as  possible, — ^the  earth  is 
sown  with  dragons'  teeth  ready  to  start  up  into  an  armed  force  at 

*  Not  Sisdom,  »■  oqr  aathoresi  citrs  it,  vid.  Ptini  H,  N.  iu.  28.^"  Colapls  in 
Saum  loflaeai  jtum  SiiduB. 
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«  few  hours  ao|iGer-*evefy  devatod  spot  of  ground  is  crowBed 
with  a  watch  tower;  and  between  the  iQCumoiis  of  freebooters 
sod  the  plague^  the  country  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  excite^ 
meiit.  The  institution  of  this  military  system,  which  so  well  ac« 
cords  with  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  is  owing  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  her  successors  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  follow 
up  the  spirit  of  her  plans.  The  domestic  arraagemeiits  betray 
the  same  precattlion  against  an  external  attack;  each  house  is  »•> 
habited  by  three,  frequently  by  more  families,  the  oldest  of  which 
receive  partieular  attention  from  the  rest,  being  lodged  in  the 
larjie  ball,  which  serves  as  an  eating  room  for  the  whole;  the  rest 
beiug  in  the  true  patriarchal  style  obliged  to  sleep  in  small  chaB»» 
bers  Of  cabins  which  encircle  the  court."*^  Each  inmate  has, 
however,  a  voice  in  the  common  counciL  In  order  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  security  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  insure  a  ready  obedience  to  any  military  summons,  government 
do  not  allow  any  insulated  houses  to  be  erected.  Hence  a  mili« 
tary  district  {Regimetiis-bezirk)  generally  consists  of  a  string  of 
villages,  the  size  of  which  is  not  considerable  enough  to  weaken 
any  local  attachments,  (that  which  our  tourist  passed  through 
on  her  road  to  Olina  consisted  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty^ 
six  houses.)  while  at  the  same  time  domestic  duties  and 
military  services  bring  a  large  body  in  daily  intercourse  with 
each  other,  accustom  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  as  all  political 
differences  are  out  of  the  question,  create  an  union  of  opinion 
and  feeling  which,  far  more  than  any  positive  institutions,  reader 
them  attached  to  the  country,  and  its  eager  defenders  against  fo« 
reign  aggression.  And  yet  these  people,  though  apparently  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  barbarous  condition  of  the  feudal  times, 
are  by  no  means  dead  to  literary  pursuits;  to  every  regiment  (i.  e* 
every  village)  is  attached  a  library,  which,  besides  military  and  sci- 
entific works,  always  contains  at  least  those  of  Schiller,  Wiekad, 
and  Goethe ;  translations  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  likewise 
freouently  met  with,  and  always  popular. 

The  dress  of  the  men  (that  of  the  ladies  Ve  shall  not  ventare 
upon,  but  send  a  translation,  if  required,  to  the  Morning  Post)  is 
as  simple  as  can  be  well  imagined,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  white 
linen  pantaloons,  a  shirt  held  togedier  by  a  leathern  belt;  to  this 
some  add  a  cloth  jacket,  with  or  without  sleeves,-  and  this  part  of 
file  dress  alone  admits  of  any  oraament.    The  head  is  covered 

*  We  cannot  hdp  nolieing  the  mDilarity  of  cvsImm  in  the  Honerfo  tfmei  on  Um 
VQCeptkm  of  a  gaetL-^Odym.  A.  S96. 

a04i4  ^'EXfw  ^Jkm^  MtXitwiy 
hfMH*  Mr  miBmffn  (open  portioo)  BtfAtku. 
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with  B  red  cap  or  a  liat.    The  coDstaat  appendages  to  this  attire 
are  a  knapsack,  gun,  pistols  and  knife.     The  gaUant  old  general, 
under  whose  superintendence  our  authoress  was  favoured  widi 
such  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
interesting  people,  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  his  politeness, 
treated  her  with  a  national  dance,  termed  coh^    The  myrmidoos, 
(Serressaner,  a  select  body  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  watchiag 
over  internal  quiet  and  external  invasion;)  being  summoned/  stood 
in  a  circle  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  amongst  them  were  some 
females  of  a  pretty  advanced  age.    They  danced  in  pairs,  one 
seizing  the  other  round  the  belt,  so  that  the  arms  were  crossed 
behind,  and  in  this  position  they  began  to  move  three  steps  for- 
ward and  one  back.     The  slowness  and  irregularity  with  which 
this  was  at  first  executed  gave  it  more  the  resemblance  of  the 
reelings  of  a  half  tipsey  crowd  than  a  dance.    By  means,  how- 
ever, of  an  air,  which  the  performers  never  ceased  humming,  the 
steps  became  more  r^ular,  and  the  quickness  of  the  motions 
gradually  increased.     The  spirits  of  the  performers,  enlivened  by 
die  indulgence  in  their  national  amusement,  were  at  length  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement:  and  the  finale,  like  that  of  our 
Vauxhall  fireworks,  closing  with  a  general  explosion,  must  have 
been  no  slight  trial  to  the  nerves  of  our  travelling  heroine.    It 
appears  that  a  formidable  dancer,  one  of  the  most  ruffian-looking 
of  the  whole  party,  in  a  red  jacket  and  cap,  and  bristling  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  war,  drew,  with  a  look  of  wild  delight,  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  and  fired  it  into  the  air;  his  example  being  followed 
immediately  by  the  rest  of  the  troop.     A  lively  feeling  of  injury, 
promptness  to  anger,  and  a  sense  of  honour  which  never  forgives 
an  insult,  form,  as  might  be  expected,  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  race  nursed  like  this  in  a  constant  state  of  moral  excitement; 
as  our  friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  has  it,  ''  they  are  clean  anither 
set  frae  the  like  o'  huz,'*  the  children  sport  with  dirk  and  pistol 
instead  of  coral  and  rattle,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  ape  their  more 
formidable  sires  with  considerable  success.     One  example  of  this 
we  find  in  the  work  before  us.     Some   children,  employed  in 
watching  cattle,  agreed  to  while  away  the  time  in  playing  at  odd 
and  even;  the  loser  to  be  punished  by  a  slight  beating  with  a 
knotted  handkerchief.     The  girls  of  the  party  suffered  the  penalty 
in  good  humour,  but  when  they  attempted  in  return  to  pay  off  one 
of  their  companions,  a  boy  ten  years  old,  the  urchin  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  one  of  them.     On  being  brought  before  the  court, 
and  questioned  concerning  the  deed,  he  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
indifference.     On  being  asked  whether  he  was  aware  tliat    he 
would  be  hun^,  "  You  may  do  so,*^  he  replied,  "  for  I  am  in  your 
power,"  superior  force  affording  in  his  mmd  the  only  indisputable 
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claim  U>  authorily.  The  murderer's  youth  saved  him  from  the 
^allows*  DO  doubt  to  become  a  worthy  aspirant  to  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  Rob  Roy's  progeny^  and  a  successful  proficient  in  the  ad- 
mirable feats  of  "  bringing  down  a  black-cock  on  the  wing  wi'  a 
single  bullet,  and  driving  a  dirk  through  a  twa-inch  board." 

.The  spirit  of  chivalry,  whose  departure  from  the  more  civilized 
parts,  of  Europe  has  so  often  been  pathetically  lamented,  found  a 
resting  place  in  these  remote  regions;  it  is  not  long  since  no  youth 
could  pay  his  addresses  honourably  to  any  of  his  countrywomen 
4iDtil  he  had  made  a  marauding  incursion  across  the  border, 

"  And  struck  three  strokes  with  Croat  brand. 
And  marched  three  miles  on  southron  land."^ 

Though,  lest  the  parent's  strict  notions  of  ceremony  on  this  or 
any  other  point  should  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple,  a  kind  of  Gretna  Green  bad  been  established  over  the 
border;  where  the  first  priest  whom  the  fugitive  pair  happened  to 
meet  was  fee'd  to  betrothe  them,  instead  of  having  his  turkeys 
stolen  by  the  candidate  for  connubial  bliss. 

Our  traveller  next  proceeds  from  Carlstadt  to  Fiume  by  the 
Louisen-Strasse,  a  magnificent  road  undertaken  by  some  patriotic 
Jiobles  of  Austria  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor;  the  whole 
length  of  this  pass,  by  which  a  communication  is  opened  to  Hun- 
gary with  the  sea,  is  ninety  miles,  its  breadth  about  twenty-six 
feet;  the  engineer  was  the  Baron  von  Yukassovichy  who  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed,  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
Before   his  death,  however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of.  seeing 
it  carried  over  the  mountain  ridge  which  separates  Croatia  from 
the  Adriatic.     Here  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage  through 
the    mass  of  rock  which  crowns  the  summit,  aud  of  which   a 
single  column  has  been  left  standing  in  commemoration  of  the 
difficulties   encountered;    on  this  the  bold  projector   proposed 
merely  to  inscribe  the  words — per  gli  increduli — a  modest 
rebuke    to    those    who   once  derided    his    Herculean   labours. 
The   pass  itself  is  called  Porta  Hungarica.*     From  this  height 
the    traveller  looks   down    upon   the    town    of    Fiume,    which 
lies  at  his  feet ;  the  vegetation  as  he  descends  becomes  more  and 
more   luxuriant;  the  sea,  which  is  bounded  by  Istria  and  the 
Island  of  Cherso,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  tranquil 


*  IVe  toe  torry  to  find  that  the  traffic  upon  this  road  has  not  been  sofficient  to  repay 
a  moderate  interest  upon  the  somt  expended  in  its  formation.  The  tolls  levied  have 
indeed  been  much  lowered,  but  now  that  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea 
aiid  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  have  been  secured,  the  corn  of  Hungary  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  which  might  otherwise  pass  through  Fiume  or  Trieste,  finds  a  vent 
Itirougb  the  port  of  Odesa*. 
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^alie.  Mrs.  voa  Artaer,  overcame  by  her  feeiiogy,  weot  kit»  hj9> 
terics  at  the  sight  of  a  pine  tree^  on  which  she  makes  some  touch- 
ing reflections :  this  indeed  appears  an  orthodox  piece  of  cereniony 
among  female  voyagen,  for  the  lady^  wliose  travels  we  mentioned 
before,  hurried  out  of  her  coach  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's,  and  plumped  down  on  her  knees,  amid  ejaculations 
and  tears,  to  the  amazement  of  the  startled  vetturino  who,  poor 
man,  justly  doubted  of  the  sanity  of  his  cargo. 

From  Fiume  the  road  led  to  Trieste,  the  flourisfaing  condition 
of  which  town  much  delighted  our  tourist.  It  is  indeed  astonishii^ 
to  observe  how  rapidly  &  trade  of  the  plaoe  has  increased  since 
it  was  declared  a  free  port :  the  warehouses  were  full  of  goods  of 
eveij  description  from  every  nation. 

**  With  patriotic  joy,"  she  continues,  ''  I  remarked  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  our  ma* 
nufactures,  the  English  muslins  and  linens  no  longer  exhibit  a  supe- 
riority over  oar  own,  but  fisll  far  short  of  them  in  cobur,  taste  and 
cheapness.  One  of  my  companions,  who  had  not  seen  Trieste  for  forty 
^ears,  wondered  also  at  the  mcrease  of  artisans;  some  time  since  it  was 
impossible  to  furnish  a  house  in  the  town,  whilst  opentives  o£  every  de- 
scription are  now  found  there  in  abundance." 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  increase  of  commerce  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  style  of 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  a  taste  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  magnificence  has,  in  conseuuence,  been  universally 
diffused.  The  voyage  from  Trieste  to  Venice  is  described,  in  a 
manner  so  truly  German,  that  we  are  sure  an  extract  from  the 
conclusion  will  not  be  unpleasant  to  our  readers. — ^p.  1^. 

''  Having  left  Trieste  in  the  evening,"  (says  our  authoress,)  ''exhaustion 
would  not  permit  me  to  pass  the  night  on  deck,  which  the  pleasing  tem- 
perature of  the  air  would  have  otherwise  warranted  me  in  doing.  I  was 
obliged  to  retire  for  some  hours  to  the  ladies'  cabin.  At  the  grey  of  the 
morning  I  again  ascended  the  deck,  and  though  the  scene  I  had  left  was  no 
longer  present,  yet  its  place  was  supplied  by  one  full  as  beaatifal.  The 
whole  creation  swam  in  Uie  mildest  colouis.  The  rapidity  of  the  steam- 
boat had  again  brought  us  near  the  coast,  heaven  aL  .  earth  melted  in  a 
kiss.  The  sea  was  of  a  silver  blue,  and  to  the  eye  seemed  only  an  enor- 
mous fish,  covered  with  delicate  scales  $  the  pure  blue  of  the  atmosphere 
was  varied  with  the  ruddy  dawn  and  the  grey  mist,  whose  tints  gra- 
dually melted  into  each  other,  while  the  white  sails  of  numerous  vesseb 
glided  on  every  side,  amid  streaks  of  rose  colour  and  silver.  AU  vras 
brightness  and  melting  serenity ;  no  where  was  a  shadow  to  be  seen, 
^cept  when  the  compressed  steam  burst  from  the  safety  valve,  and  a 
coal-black,  gigantic  serpent  of  smoke,  issued  foith  into  the  pnre  atmos- 
phere, like  sin  entering  into  paradise." 

The  account  of  Venice  contains  nothing  which  tcan  arrest  • 
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atteatioii:  a  mimtte  deBcrifMon  of  its  churdiei,  palaces,  and 
other  works  of  art  being  now  quite  fUttiiliAr  to  all  who  feel  any 
interest  in  such  subjects.     We  may  pardon  the  feelings  of  an 
Austrian  when  defending  the  conduct  of  her  gOTemmetit  towards 
this  fallen  city;  she  says,  and  we  think  with  some  degree  of  jus* 
dee,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  present  condition  of  Venice  and  its  former  splendour, 
and  to  lay  the  difference  to  the  account  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration.   For  centuries  the  republic  had  been  on  the  decline. 
The  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  was  adeath-blow'to 
her  mercantile  activity,  and  the  league  of  Cambray  put  a  Hmit  to 
her  conquests.     When   Bonaparte  took  possession  of  Venice, 
in  what  state  did  he  find  her  once  formidable  navy?     Only 
twenty  ships  were  in  the  docks;  of  these,  two  had  been  begun 
since  1732,  two  since  1743,  and  two  since  1752,  nor  was  there 
any  probability  of  their  being  completed.     Yes — ^let  bis  be  the 
lilame  who  first  violated  the  neutrality  of  states  too  weak  to  de^ 
fend  themselves,  who  took  armed  possession  of  them' vrithout  eveti 
the  plea  of  their  occupation  by  the  enemy  being  dangerous  to  his 
own  country,  and  who  surrendered  them  to  that  enemy  and  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  in  order  to  purchase  an  involuntary  acquiescence  in 
his  own  unprincipled  conquests.    At  this  day  the  Venetians  may 
complain  of  the  apathy  of  their  masters,  but  not  of  actual  oppres- 
sion ;  the  yoke  may  not  be  easy,  but  the  burthen  is  light.    We 
grant,  indeed,  that  as  long  as  the  Austrian  rule  endures,  Venice  will 
never  rise  from  her  state  of  degradation ;  herveiy  look  is  that  of  a 
body  from  which  the  spirit  has  fied :  the  first  cdim  momenta  of 
death  may,  indeed,  cheat  us  into  a  belief  that'  the  spirit  is  stilt 
there;  yet  the  delusion  is  but  transitory,  decay  will  soon  stretch 
his  "  effacing  finger^'  over  the  beautiful  surface,  and  the  moulder- 
ing form  will  soon  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  dissolution. 

Our  authoress  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  Vicenza 
during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  La  Kua  or  La  Ruota, 
which  is  founded  upon  a  legend  resembling  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  the  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus. — p.  £08. 

'^  The  festival  of  La  Rnota  h  celebrated  on  the  day  of  Carpus  ChrislU 
which  happened  to  be  thai  of  my  arrival  at  Vicenza.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  a  victory  of  the  Vicentines  over  the  Paduans,  who  had  long  held  the 
former  under  subjection.  The  exact  account  cannot  be^  tram  to  any 
historical  foundations,  though  two  legends  exist  on  the  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  two  knights  of  the  town,  by  name  Sforza  Pisano  and 
Verlatta,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  fellow-citizens  against 
their  oppressors,  and  took  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle,  which 
ended  m  so  complete  a  route  of  their  opponents,  that  the  geneni  lost  a 
wbed  of  his  chariot  which  the  Vicentines  faraoght  borne  in  triompb. 
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bmA  wbich  g«ve  occMum  to  this  fetttfal.  Acoordiog  to  the  Moohd  tm- 
diiioD,  the  two  heroes  are  said  to  bsTe  penetrated  as  far  as  Padua^  to 
have  there  thrown  the  tyrant  from  the  window  of  his  own  palace*  and 
on  their  triumphant  return,  to  have  been  met  by  processions  of  their 
grateful  countrymen^  each  of  the  various  corporations  bearing  the  emblems 
of  its  trade,  amongst  which  that  of  the  noUries  was  particularly  distin- 
gnished  by  a  wheel,  which  has  in  consequence  been  preserved  at  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  victory.** 

In  a  rather  interesting  chapter  upon  the  education  and  maimeri 
of  women,  p.  ^9,  et  seq.  we  find  a  very  just  censure  passed 
upon  the  practice  of  encouraging  them  to  look  upon  marriage  as 
a  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and  a  mere  passport  for  indulging  in 
all  those  vices  to  wbich  the  females  of  that  genial  clime  are  so 
4>rone.  Mothers  are  taught  to  look  upon  their  children  in  the 
light  pf  necessary  evils ;  the  custom  of  having  them  nursed  in 
.the  country  up  to  a  certain  age  deadens*  if  it  does  not  destroy, 
all  the  affections  which  nature  has  so  wisely  implanted;  they  re- 
turn as  strangers,  in  whom  the  parents  take  no  delight,  and  if 
ever  deemed  worthy  a  passing  thought,  are  only  brought  to  remem- 
brance as  materially  interfering  with  the  mother's  vicious  pursuits. 
The  loose  conduct  of  the  female  sex  leads  of  course  to  a  corre- 
sponding depravation  of  the  male ;  as  long  as  the  candle  lasts, 
there  will  be  found  moths  to  hover  round  its  rays :  who  can  won- 
der at  the  supineness  of  the  Italians  in  political  affairs,  when  all 
domestic  duties  are  thus  unnaturally  neglected?  To  make  a 
good  citizen,  a  man  must  be  virtuous  in  his  private  relations ; 
there  may  be,  nay,  we  ever^  day  see  exceptions,  but  in  the  mass 
the  bonds  of  public  and  private  morality  are,  we  believe,  insepa- 
rably connected. 

The  system  of  municipal  government  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  Austria  does  not  appear  to  us  well  calculated  either 
to  ensure  an  easy  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  to  provide  against 
abuses  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  burthens.  Our  authoress's 
account  is  rather  confused,  but  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  the  ar* 
rangement  is  as  follows.  The  towns  are  governed  by  a  council, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a  podesta.  The  Borgki  and  Commum 
(perhaps  small  towns  and  villages)  select  from  the  mass  of  their 
proprietors  a  deputation,  which  must  be  approved  of  by  the  go- 
vernor, (we  suppose  the  military  commandant.)  These  consult 
respecting  the  management  of  all  public  improvements,  the  re- 
pairing of  roads,  and  the  distribution  of  the  funds  arising  from 
public  institutions  within  their  boundaries,  as  well  as  of  so  much 
of  the  public  revenue  as  may  be  allotted  to  them.  The  decisions 
of  this  assembly  are  then  submitted  to  a  provincial  assembly, 
.which  consists  of  nobles,  commonetB  and  deputies  from  the 
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towi)8.    Sbould  these  assent^  it  is  then   laid  before  a  central^ 
council^  {congregatiim  is  the  word  used,  but  our  translation  is,  we 
think,  nearly  correct,)  of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Venice,  the 
other  at  Milan :  each  formed  of  two  individuals,  a  noble  proprietor 
and  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  towns*  Having  passed  througn  these 
ordeals,  the  assent  of  the  emperor  is  the  only  remaining  sanction 
requisite  to  enable  the  bill  to  pass  into  a  law.     But  should  either 
the  provincial  assembly,  or  central  council,  refuse  to  pass  a  mea- 
sure submitted  for  their  approval,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  ctmimu^ 
titties  {Gemewdeti,  perhaps  the  first  assembly  is  meant)  to  court. 
Xhe  business  of  the  central  councils  consists  in  the  imposition' 
and  collection  of  taxes,  the  examination  of  public  accounts,  the' 
division  of  military  services,  the  allotting  of  sums  for  the  repairs 
of  embankments,  roads,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  tolls  collected 
on  them.     An  account  of  their  proceedings  must  be  delivered  in 
to  the  emperor,  whose  commands  they  likewise  receive  directly. 
All    these  officers  give  their  services  gratuitously,    except  the* 
podestas  of  Venice  and  Milan,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  ilorins.     The  above  must  be  a  very  meagre  outline 
of  the  form  of  government ;  the  duties  of  the  respective  bodies 
«re«  it  will  be  perceived,  by  no  means  accurately  defined,  but  the 
whole  seems  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  we 
take  it  for  granted  the  system  was  put  together ;  i.  e.  to  create 
perpetual  jealousies  and  disputes  between  the  difierent  depart- 
ments, and  thus  to  lay  the  whole  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian 
despot. 

if  the  administrative  bodies  were  independent,  it  might  per* 
haps  be  wise  to  consider  the  dignity  and  influence  of  office  as  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  its  irksome  duties ;  but  what  honour 
can  tbere  be  in  serving  as  deputy's  deputy  for  a  foreign  master^ 
and  how  will  such  influence  be  exerted  except  in  receiving  bribes 
for  the  partial  execution  of  a  disagreeable  duty  i    Our  good  lady 
reasons  somewhat  curiously  in  assuring  us  of  the  equal  distribu* 
tion  of  the  imposts,  and  fairness  in  their  application ;  the  former 
is  proved  by  recourse  never  having  been  had  to  military  force  m 
their  collection.    This  merely  proves  that  they  are  not  heavy,  not 
that  they  are  equally  imposed ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  perhaps  allow- 
ing too  much  to  the  argument.    Taxes  in  France,  from  which 
the  nobility  were  exempt,  were  long  paid  patiently  by  the  lower, 
orders ;  a  day  of  reckoning,  indeed,  came  at  last,  as  we  trust  it 
will  in  Italy;  but  how  much  mistaken  would  he  have  been  who 
had  argued  from  the  apparent  contentment  of  the  people,  that 
they  were  well  and  impartially  governed.     Again,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  goodness  of  the  roads,  in  order  to  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion that  the  money  raised  is  fairly  applied ;  this  is  indeed  suffix 
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dent  e^dence  that  the  ivlM>1e  is  not  squandered ;  bat  until  we 
know  the  sums  collected  and  works  performed,  we  shtll  be  in* 
elined  to  suspend  our  Judgment  upon  this  point. 

In  a  furdier  part  of  the  woik,  p.  dd5,  it  is  indeed  hinted,  that 
the  authoress  knew  more  than  she  couM  disclose;  the  tmth  is 
imparted  to  us,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  That  the  people  may  be 
happy  under  such  a  government  is  possible — ^that  they  will  femain 
for  ever  contented  with  what  a  party  in  England  would  term 
their  virtual  repreientaiion,  is  ridiculous  to  sup{>ose;  diey  have 
not  even  the  consolation  of  the  slaves  of  an  African  despot : — 
*'  Happy  are  ye^''  said  an  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  his  subjects, 
^  happy  people,  who  have  only  to  obey  laws  made*  by  your  repre- 
sentative throH{^  the  prophet,  and  I  am  he!" 


Art.  VIII. — Hisioire  delaVieei  de$  Omragei  des  plus  celebnt 
Architectes  du  Xle  Siicle  ju80u*i  la  Jin  du  X^IIle..  Par 
M.  Quatremire  de  Quincy.  JDeux  volumes,  gr^-in-SvOv  avec 
47  Planches.    Paris,  1830. 

Wbbs  it  not  that  the  name  of  Radical  Reformers  would  mix  us 
np'  with  the  Cobbetts  and  Hunts,  and  other  worthies  of  that 
stamp,  in  whose  celebrity  we  are  b^  no  means  ambitious  of  par- 
ticipating, we  too  should  proclaim  ourselves  such;  since  vre 
must  confess — ^indeed  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  Co 
conceal  it — that  we  are,  in  our  way,  staunch  advocates  for  liberty 
and  reform.  Like  most  other  reformers,  however,  and  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  we  are  not  over  and  above  tolerant  towards  our 
opponents,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  convinced  by  the 
tmie  he  shall  have  perused  ibis  article.  That  our  paper  will 
scandalize  and  horrify  many  of  the  *'  leg^itimates"  be  they  either 
vltra-Palladianists  or  uhra-Grecianists,  is  also  tolerably  cettaia; 
and  yet  even  they  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  us,  inasmudi  ais  we 
hereby  afford  them  a  very  fan*  opportunity  of  coming  forward  to 
re-state,  more  satisfactorily  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  ail  Aat 
can  be  advanced  in  support  of  their  own  exclusive  systems. 

The  only  apprehension  which  we  entertain,  is,  that  our  remiers 
in  general  may  not  care  one  straw  either  for  ourselves  or  oor 
adversaries,  but  very  unceremoniously  skip  over  altogether  an 
article  with  so  very  unpromising  a  title,  or  with  one  that  pro- 
mises nothing  but  a  repetition  c?  ten-times  repeated  dulaess.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  our  subject  is  by  no  means  a  popular 
one, — that  it  cannot  be  rendered  so  lively  as  a  chapter  on  po- 
litical economy,  so  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  as  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Bullion  question,  so  immediately  interesting  to  elderly 
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geodtmen  and   yomg  ladm  as  a   profound  dmrtetton  oa 
geology.    The  fact  isj  architecture  has  no  lay  votaries ;  with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  exception,  it  is  studied  by  none  but  those 
who  design  to  foUow  it  as  a  profession,  for  while  every  ohgy  and 
imomy  (hardly  excepting  ideology  and  gastronomy,  Uiose  two 
opposite  poles  of  human  learning,)  are  comprised  in  the  circle  of 
modern  educatioiik  this  pursuit  done  is  excluded  from  the  cata- 
logue, as  being  altogether  too  mechanical  in  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples to  have  anything  in  common  with  the  other  liberal  arts. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  even  peivpns  of  general  information  in 
other  respects  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  complete  igno^ 
ranee  of  even  the  elements  of  architecture ;  or,  what  is  far  worse, 
they  often  betray  the  most  ludicrous  ignorance,  while,  on  the 
strength,  perhaps,  of  knowing  a  few  technical  terms,  they  affect 
to  understand  something  of  it.    For  whether  people  know  either 
one  order  from  another  or  not,  or  one  single  rule  of  the  art, 
diey  can  all  criticise  buiUn^s,  deciding  most  authoritatively  on 
die  merits  or  defects  of  any  piece  of  architecture,  nay,  at  a  smgle 
glance  too,  and  without  being  able  to  assign  the  least  valid  rea« 
son  for  either  censure  or  approbation : — stai  pro  ratione  volun^ 
tas.     This,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  mere  tirade  of  exaggeration : 
persons  of  common-sense  do  not  commit  themselves  in  that 
egregious  manner.    We  know  not  whether  many  sensible  persons 
are  guilty  of  such  bitites;  we  should  say  not,  since  few  who 
deserve  that  appellation  would  venture  to  speak  decisively  on 
what  they  never  studied :  but  we  can  prove  that  many  who  pre- 
tend to  direct  the  opinion  of  others  in  architectural  matters,  frer 
jjuently  display  a  profundity  of  ignorance  that  is  truly  astonish* 
ing ;  and  that  too,  not  merely  in  private  conversation,  but  thej 
absolutely  record  their  blunders  m  print.    For  instances  of  this 
nature  we  have  not  to  search  far:  tourists,  topographers,  and 
nevrspaper  critics,  would  supply  a  tolerably  bulky  collection  of 
them ;  nor  would  such  a  tome  fail  alternately  to  excite  our  com- 
miseration and  risibility,  keeping  us  in  a  state  of  perpetual  oa* 
cillation  between  groans  and  laughter.    One  tourist,  who  does 
not  seem  a  positive  ignoramus  in  other  respects,  informs  us  that 
the  palace  built  by  Charles  V.  at  Grenada,  strikingly  resembles 
that  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  intended  to  be  erected  at 
Whitehall ;  another  compares  die  magnificent  temple  at  Balbec, 
a  pile  adorned  in  a  style  of  the  most  exuberant  prpfuseness,  with 
the  little  rustic-looking  church  on  the  west  side  of  Covent  Garden 
market.    Then  again,  we  were,  not  many  years  ago,  infonned  by 
Uie  newspapers  that  the  front  of  one  of  the  new  club-houses  in 
Su  James's  Street  was  copied  from  that  of  Whitehall  Chapel, 
and  that  the  gateway  at  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  P)ace  was  in 
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initatioo  of  the  arch  of  CcAistentine,  which  might  wiA  e^oal 
truth  have  been  asserted  of  its  opposite  neighbour  leading  nto 
Hyde  Pafk.  Although  we  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  any  pro- 
found architectural  criticism  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  yet 
even  there  we  should  not  discover  equal  ignorance  on  any  o^er 
subject;  but  when  we  find  similar,  nay  still  more  egregioos 
blunders  in  publications  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  at  least 
more  labour  and  care  bestowed  on  them,  than  can  be  afforded 
for  the  hasty  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper,  we  are  indeed  surprised, 
and  feel  that  nothing  except  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  public 
on  such  matters  could  protect  such  works  from  universal  ridicule* 
We  offer  no  apology  for  these  apparently  desultory  remarks, 
which  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
general  scope  and  purport  of  our  article;  because^  we  think  that 
tiie  above  mstances,  and  they  are  but  ver^  few  compared  widi 
what  we  could  have  produced,  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
proving,  not  only  that  the  generality  of  otherwise  educated 
persons  know  nothing  whatever  of  architecture,  but  also  that 
the;jr  presume  every  one  else  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  it. 
Neither  is  the  draftsman,  the  nature  of  whose  task  would,  we 
might  imagine,  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  strikingly 

Sross  inaccuracy  as  to  positive  matter  of  fact,  however  incapable 
e  may  be  of  expressing  the  more  delicate  touches  of  character, 
always  tree  from  the  charge  of  strangely  misrepresenting  what 
his  pencil  undertakes  to  describe.  We  do  not  here  allude  to 
those  mediocre  and  frequently  paltry  performances  which  are 
Uttle  better  than  caricatures  of  the  buildings  professed  to  be 
pourtrayed,  but  to  works  of  some  character,  in  which  we  have 
reason  to  expect  something  like  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
art,  whose  productions  form  the  subjects  of  the  draftsman's  or 
painter's  delineations.  We  could  point  out  some  curious  in- 
stances of  this  species  of  graphic  lying,  to  say  nothing  of  minor 
offences  against  veracity,  occasioned  eidier  by  sheer  carelessness, 
or  by  the  utter  indifference  to  truth  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
who  is  satisfied  himself,  and  thinks  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  satisfied  too,  if  he  only  produces  a  showy  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  In  a  publication,  not  exactly  a  hundred  years  old, 
much  extolled  by  die  critics  as  a  prodigy  of  excellence  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plates,  we  have  observed  many  very  singular  blun- 
ders; in  some  places  the  letter-press  descriptions  give  the 'lie 
direct  to  the  engravings ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  latter  give  Ac  lie 
to  the  text.  With  regard,  too,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
scnptions  to  architectural  views  are  generally  drawn  up,  nothing 
^n  be  more  paltry  and  inane  than  they  are  for  the  most  part. 
The  writer,  perhaps,  informs  us  how  many  columns  and  windows 
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there  Are  in  the  front  of  a  building,  which,  by  the  by«  is  hardly 
necessary  when  the  view  is  before  our  eyes;  and  if  he  does  this 
without  committing  any  palpable  mistake,  we  may  think  both 
him  and  ourselves  exceedragly  lucky,  since  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  accomplish  that.  One  of  these  erudite  gentlemen,*  in 
a  late  number  of  a  popular  work  of  this  kind,  called  a  gateway 
at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  a  portico,  misled  in  all  probability 
by  the  French  word  fortailf  which  he  anglicized  by  a  term  con- 
veying a  totally  different  meaning.  It  is  true,  that  the  literary,  or 
more  properly  the  letter-press  portion  of  such  works  is  beneath 
all  criticism, — frequently  little  better  than  mere  pilferings  from 
ordinary  guide  books,  and  utterly  destitute  of  any  original  infor- 
mation, much  more  of  anything  like  critical  remark;  still,  as 
works  of  this  class  are  mere  articles  of  luxury,  as  they  are  not  for 
the  circulating-library  but  for  the  drawing-room  table,  the  slovenly 
carelessness  they  for  the  most  part  evince,  shows  how  little  the 
purchasers  of  them  are  shocked  at  inconsistencies  and  nonsense 
that  would  disgrace  a  twopenny  publication,  and  that  pass  current 
with  impunity,  only  because  reviewers  and  readers  are,  on  these 
subjects,  even  more  ignorant,  if  possible,  than  the  writers  of  such 
stuff. 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  very  important  consideration, 
namely,  by  what  especial  fatality  has  it  happened,  that  architec- 
ture, which  even  our  commonest  school  books  assert  to  be  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  which,  if  we  might  trust  to  the  magnificent 
language  held  by  some  of  its  professors,  is  the  queen  and  sove-* 
reign  of  them  all,  embracing  m  her  boundless  domain  the  whole 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  combining  mathematics  with  aesthe- 
tics, and  all  the  mystic  harmonies  both  of  numbers  and  forms ; — 
how  happens  it  that  architecture  has  never  become  a  branch  of 
ornamental  education,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  as 
little  better  than  a  mere  mechanical  trade?  If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  this  neglect  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  two  very 
opposite  causes ;  the  study  is  at  once  too  easy  and  too  difiicult. 
Paradoxical  enough !  the  reader  will  exclaim ;  nevertheless  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  such  is  really  the  case.     When  we  say 

*  The  phraseology  these  writers  make  use  of,  is  oftentimes,  at  the  best,  singularly 
awkward  and  erroneous :  thas  we  meet,  agun  and  again,  witli  such  expressions  as, 
'columns  supporting  a  portico;'  which  is  not  much  unlike  saying  that  the  walls  of  a 
room  support  the  room  itself;  '  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  entablatures,'  a 
kind  of  paraphrastic  circumlocution,  that  is  recommended  by  no  particular  propriety 
«r  elegance.  And  why  '  entablatures,'  as  if  there  was  a  plurality  of  that  pari  of  the 
order,  and  one  entablature  was  piled  above  the  other ;  or  each  column  had  its  own 
distinct  piece  of  entablature,  severed  from  the  rest.  Another  will  tell  us  of  a  portico 
*  receding  back  at  the  top,  without  a  pediment  ;*  which  is  not  palpable  nonsense  only 
I  It  is  utterly  unintelligible. 
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^mj,  we  ineaa  tpparefitly  so ;  and  ceitainly  any  panoa  who  ii 
not  quite  an  idiot,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leara  the 
names  of  the  different  orders,  and  to  distinguish  one  from  die 
other,  and  may  pick  up  some  half-dozen  technical  terms:  be- 
hold him  then  established  as  a  critic  for  life,  and  all  farther 
study  would  be  absolutely  superfluous  to  one  who  does  not  in* 
tend  tp  follow  the  art  professionally.  Besides,  are  not  the  orders 
every  diing — the  all-and^all  in  architecture?  It  would  be  quite 
idle,  therefore,  for  a  gentleman  critic  to  pretend  to  know  anj 
thing  farther:  and  even  the  less  he  knows  of  these,  the  leas 
danger  there  will  be  of  his  being  mistaken  for  a  builder.  No 
wonder,  then,  when  such  is  the  case,  when  the  whole  science  is 
thought  to  consist  in  knowing  a  few  cabalistic  words*  sudi  as 
Doric,  Ionic,  &c.,  if  those  thus  initiated  utter  egregious  twaddle 
in  a  tone  of  authority^  adofit  the  most  imbecile  prejudices,  and 
circulate  the  shallowest  criticisms.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  would  really  be  at  some  pains  to  acquire  such  a  competent 
knowledge  of  architecture  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
lo  appreciate  all  its  beauties,  and  to  judge  of  its  productions  as 
they  do  of  those  of  its  sister  arts,  are  apt  to  be  discouraged  from 
proceeding  by  the  dry  technical  details,  and  the  still  more  intoler- 
able pedantry,  which  more  or  less  pervade  every  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

There  is,  in  facl^  hardly  a  single  elementary  work  on  archi- 
lecture,  that  is  not  either  by  far  too  superficial  to  be  instmctive, 
4Hr  too  replete  with  mere  technicalities  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  at  once  embarrassed  by 
laeeting  with  such  numerous  mimiiia,  for  which  he  has  no  occa- 
eion,  and  disappointed  at  finding  so  little  of  that  which  he  really 
tequires,  and  which  would  invest  the  subject  vnth  permanent 
interest,  with  spirit  and  vitality.  Each  writer  |^oes  over  too 
nearly  die  very  same  ground,  and  contemplates  his  matter  from 
precisely  the  same  point  of  view  as  most  others  have  done  before 
him.  Instead  of  attempting  to  render  architecture  a  popular 
pursuit,  all  those  who  have  treated  of  it  seem  to  have  bees 
radier  ambitious  of  involving  it  in  a  certain  mysticism,  and  to  have 
laboured  to  confound  what  is  merely  conventional  with  what  is 
really  essential.  Instead  of  any  thing  like  generaUzatioa  ot 
principles,  or  originality  of  views,  we  meet  with  insulated  rulea, 
and  the  dull  quackery  of  monotonous  routine;  while  puerile 
irifling,  or  anile  superstition,  is  suffered  in  many  cases  to  exclude 
•even  a  glimpse  of  oonmion  sense.  In  almost  every  other  branch 
4>f  knowledge,  the  student  is  able  to  provide  himself  with  theore- 
tical and  critical,  as  well  as  practical  works;  but  here  he  ought  to 
be  endued  with  more  than  ordinary  ardour  and  perseverance,  if  he 
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would  collect  for  himself  the  insuhited  scraps  of  critickniy  and  the 
few  really  useful  original  remarks  tbat»  '*  few  and  far  between/' 
are  scattered  oter  a  wide  expanse  of  almost  unvaried  sameness. 
After  examining  an  entire  architectural  library  for  this  purpose, 
he  will  probably  find  his  toil  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  what 
would  hardly  suffice  to  fill  a  moderate^ized  volume.  Lest  this 
sentence  should  be  deemed  too  sweeping ;  if  necessary,  we  should 
apprize  our  readers  that  we  do  not  include  in  the  class  of  works 
to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  those  which  treat  more  expressly 
of  the  archeology  and  history  of  architecture,  for  many  of  thenar 
have  really  enriched  that  department  of  literature,  both  in  our 
own  and  other  languages.  Yet,  however  meritorious  and  in* 
teresting  works  of  this  latter  character  may  be,  tho  very  qualities 
that  give  them  their  value  prevent  their  becoming  popular;  be« 
sides  which,  the  ample  and  expensive  form  in  whieh  they  are 
generally  published,  necessarily  Hmits  them  to  few  purobasers. 
It  is  in  works  that  oughtto  be  text  books  on  the  art,  and  which, 
if  properly  executed,  would  become  so,  that  we  desiderate  more 
intelligent  and  critical  views,  with  sudi  a  tolerably  fair  degree  of 
industry  in  addition  as  would  prevent  the  appearance^of  that  liberal 
transcription  from  preceding  authors,  which  even  candour  must 
allow  to  be  very  much  like  iKxAmaking  and  plagiarism.  We  are 
aware  that  in  elementary  treatises  on  the  same  pursuit,  be  it  what 
it  may,  much  must  be  substantially  the  same;  yet  we  have  a 
ri^ht  to  expect  that  each  succeeding  one  shall  exhibit  either  some 
originality  of  remark,  a  more  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject,* 
or  a  refutation  of  long-established  errors;  or  that  at  any  rate  it 
fiiiall  recommend  itself  by  greater  popularity  of  style.  To  thit 
Iast«meotioned  quality  there  are  few  books  on  architecture  that 
have  much  pretension :  of  those  that  are  really  useful,  (he  majority 
oun  fee  considered  as  little  more  than  works  of  reference,  not  as 
readable  books,  whidi  may  be  perused  with  satisfaction  even 
when  their  contents  are  known ;  nor  does  this  arise  from  positive 
necessity,  owing  to  the  technicality  of  the  subject  That  ^ich 
constitutes  the  mere  accidence  ot  the  art  does  not,  indeed,  admit 
of  OMich  variety  of  phraseology,  or  of  any  particular  allurements 
of  style;  yet  even  here,  dryness  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
avoided,  while  ail  beyond  this  is  susceptible  of  as  much  interest 
as  any  other  t<^ic  of  critical  disquisition.  The  jejuneness,  there- 
fore, which  so  frequently  disappoints,  and  the  crudity  that  so  ge-* 
nerally  disjgusts  u^,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  die  barrenness  and 
intractability  of  the  subject,  but  to  toe  indolenoe,  if  not  the  in- 
competence of  tile  writer.  In  proof  that  dullness  and  dryness 
are  not  inseparably  allied  to  similar  topics^  we  would  or  could  point 
out  one  or  two  papere  that  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  a 
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periodica]  entitled  ''  Annab  of  the  Fine  ArU;*'  to  the  literary- 
part  of  some  of  Mr.  Papworth's  publications,  and  some  chapters 
gf  a  work  \Yith  the  rather  affected  title  of  the  ''  Union  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture."  It  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  exclusively  technical  or  practical, 
our  architectural  literature  is  in  this  country  exceedingly  scanty. 
No  one  can  accuse  the  members  of  this  profession  of  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  their  own  productions*  for  those  who  have  pub- 
lished their  designs  have  generally  done  so  without  comment,  or 
rather  without  any  other  explanation  than  mere  references  to  their 
plates*  even  when  injustice  to  themselves,  if  not  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  readers,  they  ought  to  have  explained  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  understood,  and  to  have  pointed  out  bow  far  they 
were  controuled  by  unfavourable  circumstances.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  the  want  of  sufficiently 
explanatory  and  well-written  descriptive  letter-press  that  hinders 
such  works  from  being  interesting  to  many  who  would  else  derive 
both  instruction  and  gratification  from  them.  Even  such  works  as 
the  Vttmvius  Britaimiciu  and  its  successors  contain  the  minimum 
of  information  beyond  what  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  plates 
themselves,  thereby  leaving  those  who  consult  them  in  the  most 
perplexing  ignorance  as  to  numerous  particulars,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  know  without  every  part  of  such  structure  be- 
ing either  minutely  delineated,  or  what  is  omitted  in  the  drawings 
being  supplied  in  the  text.  The  deficiency  here  complained  of  is 
not  peculiar  to  English  works  of  this  class,  although  it  is  certainly 
more  uniformly  to  be  observed  in  them ;  for  some  foreign  ones 
are  tolerably  satisfactory  in  what  relates  to  their  hbtorical  and 
descriptive  matter ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  letter- 
press accompanying  SchinkeFs  collection  of  designs,  which,  never- 
theless, cannot  be  accused  of  being  unnecessarily  prolix.  To  say 
the  truth)  the  Germans  have  displayed  far  more  zeal  and  industry 
than  ourselves,  not  only  in  mere  matter-of-fact  elucidations,  but 
in  whatever  appertains  to  architectural  criticism  and  bibliography ;. 
nor  do  we  here  allude  to  their  Hirts,  and  Stieglitzes,  and  Mollers, 
but  to  the  numerous  articles  on  such  subjects  to  be  met  with  in  their 
journals*  many  of  which  are  written  not  only  with  intelligence,  but 
a  truly  con  amore  spirit;  while  in  this  country, — so  complete  is  the 
indifference  manifested  towards  such  pursuits,  that  hardly  a  single 
literary  journal  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  appearance  of 
such  a  work  as  Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain.  Neither 
is  it  architectural  books  alone  which  experience  this  neglect:  it  is 
the  same  as  regards  buildings,  for  where  are  we  to  look  for  any 
thing  like  an  intelligent  and  candid  appreciation  of  their  meritsl 
A  random  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  not  always  fre^  frpm  the 
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Buspicicm  of  pnffing,  may  occasionally  inform  us  that  such  or  such 
a  building  has  been  lately  erected ;  but  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  meet 
with  any  thing  more,  except  in  the  shape  of  that  small  wit  which 
assails  the  spire  in  Langham  Place,  and  the  egg-shell  on  the  new 
palace.  Our  critics — if  that  appellation  be  not  a  positive  misno* 
mer — display  far  more  talent  in  seeing  obvious  defects,  than  in 
detecting  beauties,  to  the  perception  of  which,  indeed,  their  petty 
parrot-like  study  will  not  assist  them :  hence,  we  presume,  it  has 
happened  that  one  of  the  most  original  and  tasteful  of  all  the 
recent  edifices  in  the  metropolis,  so  truly  antique  in  its  spirit  and 
Greek  in  its  feeling,  although  at  the  same  time  so  dissimilar  from 
any  other  piece  of  architecture,  has  escaped  being  honored  by 
their  notice*  Although,  too,  almost  every  one  concurs  in  cen* 
suring  the  building  at  the  end  of  St.  James's  Park,  no  one  has 
thought  proper  to  assign  any  more  satisfactory  reason  for  his  dis* 
approbation  than  what  is  implied  in  vague  and  sweeping  epithets: 
according  to  such  enlightened  judges,  it  is  bad,  because  it  is  bad : 
yet  we  are  of  opinion  diat  no  extraordinary  sagacity  is  required  to 
point  out  how  it  happens,  that  a  building  with  so  much  orna- 
mental detail,  and  witn  so  much  embellishment  that  is  beautiful 
in  itself,  produces  altogether  so  poor  an  effect. 

We  have,  perhaps,  taken  more  pains  than  was  necessary,  to 
show  the  general  apathy  and  want  of  information  that  prevail  with 
.regard  to  architecture,  and  which  cannot  but  be  regretted,  both 
because  an  abundant  source  of  great  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
thereby  cut  off,  and  because  men  of  talent  in  the  profession  are 
deprived  of  the  encouragement  they  would  feel,  were  they  certain 
that  the  public  could  competently  appreciate  merit  in  this  parti- 
cular art.  Another,  and  certainly  no  small  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  architects  themselves,  from  the  art  itself  being  in  some 
degree  understood  by  persons  in  general,  is,  that  they  would  not 
be  so  frequently  exposed  as  they  now  are  to  impertinent  and  ig- 
norant interference,  since  those  by  whom  they  were  employed 
would  be  better  aware  of  the  numerous  difficulties  that  fetter  the 
practitioner,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  better  disposed 
to  listen  to,  and  comprehend  his  explanations.  We  do  not  assert 
too  much  when  we  say  that,  considered  merely  as  a  study,  without 
any  ulterior  object,  architecture  is  capable  of  affording  quite  as 
much,  and  as  intense  and  constant  enjoyment,  as  music,  painting, 
or  any  other  intellectual  pursuit*  For  confirmation  of  this,  we 
may  confidently  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  taken 
it  up  in  that  view :  they  are  indeed  but  a  very  small  minority, — 
prodigiously  outnumbered  by  the  dilettanti  and  cognoscenti  in 
the  other  fine  arts,  yet  animated  with  as  decided  enthusiasm.  If 
such  be  really  the  case — ^if,  setting  aside  all  collateral  interests 
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and  qacstioDB  of  utility,  Ab  study  contaau  bo  Bmck  to  rep^ 
those  who  mttst  look  for  their  remuneration  to  the  study  itself, 
it  is  iodeed  astonishiag  thst,  in  this  age  of  multifnious  education, 
architecture  should  not  have  been  enlisted  into  the  corps  of  sci- 
ences and  aocomplishmeots  taught  at  <  our  academies  of  eveiy 
grade;  but|  on  the  contrary,  discarded  by  universal  coosent,  astf 
too  inttpid  or  mechanical  to  merit  attention.  **  Are  you  serious, 
(u*  bantering? — ^would  you  really  have  young  persons,  ^n,  do 
nothing  but  draw  columns,  and  learn  to  discourse  of  the  orders,  of 
plansand  elevations,  and  go  and  stare  at  buildings  ?— and  all  for 
what  i^mevely  that  they  may  in  time  talk  of  sudi  things  as  cle- 
verly as  an  ordinary  mason."  In  this  manner  would  objectaoas 
be  shaped  on  die  very  first  proposal  of  the  plan  we  reccsmnend, 
and  to  many  they  would  appear  unanswerable ;  for  nothing  is 
anore  common  than  for  persons  to  suffer  themselves  to-be  ridi- 
culed out*  of  doing  a  thing,  by  the  sophistry  cf  an  argument  et 
abutUf  or  rather  by  the  downright  ctficature  of  reasoning.  There 
is  nothing  that  may  not  thus  be  represaated  in  die  meet  absurd 
and  ludicrous  light;  yet  in  spite  of  this  veiy  coavenieat  spedea 
of  humour,  which  is  so  frequeatly  resorted  to  :by  tboae  wm*  can 
annoy,  although  they  are  unable  to  combat,  the  vrorid  bdieves  that 
music  is  something  more  than  merely  fingering  keyi  and  scraping 
strings,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  candid  ez]riaaadon  to  say 
that  reading  is  only  staring  at  printed  paper.  With  such  rea> 
soners  the  mental  gratification  is  nothing :  unless  the  object  of 
pursuit  be  something  tangible,  they  affirm  that  it  is  a  mere  chi«- 
msBra  of  the  fancy^-^nane  and  wordiless. 

We,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  study  of  architecture  bas 
far  more  to  reconmiead  it  as  a  branch  of  education  for  young 
persons  of  both  seaes»  dian  some  of  those  things  which  it  is  now 
considered  indispensably  necessaiy  for  them  to  leani ;  and  as  the 
recommendations  it  possesses  of  this  natare  have  never  been  done 
justice  to,  we  shall  perhaps  be  excused,  if  we  brieiy  advert  to 
a  few  of  them.  The  connection  of  architecture  with  the  other 
fine  arts,  and  the  convenience  of  knowing  at  least  so  much  of  it 
as  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the  accessories  in  a  picture  are 
correct,  where  buildings  are  introduced,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
insisted  upon ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  supericMr 
advantages  possessed  by  the  traveller  who  has  qualified  himself  by 
a  competent  study  of  the  subject,  for  enjoying  die  local  beauties 
of  the  cities- he  visits*,  it  m^ht  be  conceived  that  the  additional 
interest  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  styles  of  archilec* 
tare  imparts  to  historical  studies,  and  the  kind  otmemorui  techmca 
furnished  by  the  various  reminiscences  connected  with  celebrated 
buildings^  would  aloue  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  directing  tke 
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attentioB  of  the  youthfiil  pupil  to  such  studies.    But  there  is 
another  very  important  consideration  in  its  fevour, — one  that 
ought  immediately  to  satisfy  the  ctct-frono  sceptics  who  may  not 
see  the  value  we  impute  to  it  as  a  mere  accomplishment:  which 
is,  that  nothing  tends  more  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  divest  it  of 
all  taint  of  vulgarity,  than  early  familiarizing  both  the  eye  and  the 
mind  widi  those,  exquisite  forms  of  keanty  transmitted  to  us  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  art ; — that  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
elevate  our  ideas,  than  frequent  contemplation  of  structures  dis- 
tinguished either  by  the  sublimity  of  their  dimensions,  or  the  bar* 
mony  of  their  proportions.    So  far  then,  what  is  urged  in  fk- 
vour  of  dancing  as  a  bodily  accomplishment  may,  cateris  pMriius^ 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  architecture,  namely,  that  the  study  of  it 
forms  habits  of  gracefulness :  in  either  case  it  is  the  general,  not 
the  particular  and  insulated  advantages  that  constitute  die  chief 
value  of  the  acquirement*    It  is  not  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  draw  columns,  for  that  is  merely  the  means  not  the  end 
of  the  pursuit,  that  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  ladies  ap- 
plying themselves  to  what  has  hitherto  never  been  included  within 
the  circle  of  female  acquirements;  but  that  they  may  thereby 
cultivate  their  taste,  and  ground  it  upon  something  less  baseless 
and  shifting  than  mere  feminine  likings  and  dislikings.    And 
when  we  consider  how  wide  is  the  province — how  influential  the 
authority  which  the  sex  are  apt  to  claim  in  such  matters — how 
much,  in  all  that  regards  ornamental  furniture  and  interior  em- 
bellishments, depends  on  the  refined  or  trivial  taste  of  our  fairer 
halves;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  initiate  them  into  suck 
studies  would  not  be  an  act  of  perfect  disinterestedness.    Inde- 
pendently of  its  subsequent  advantages,  the  elementary  practice 
of  architectural  drawing  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  youth-^ 
fttl  pupil,  inasmuch  as  it  afibrds  an  immediate  application  of  the' 
simpler  principles  of  geometry ;  as  it  forms  the  hand  to  correct- 
ness— the  eye  to  a  scrupulous  examination  of  forms;  and  con- 
sequently implants  habits  of  careful  deliberation  and  attention, 
as  vi^ll  as  Uie  seeds  of  taste.    Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the 
accuracy  and  exactness  required  for  delineating  architectural  de- 
tail would  be  not  altogether  compatible  with  that  freedom  of 
hand,  which  is  desirable  in  other  styles  of  drawing;  yet  we  can 
assure  both  young  ladies  and  ^eir  mammas  that  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  their  becoming  very  rigid  precisians  as  regards 
outline,*  or  rather  that  a  little  more  exactness  in  this  respect 

*  Bj  outUne,  we  do  not  mean  a  banh  and  cotlkig  contour, — for  the  latter  is  bqr 
too  cenerally  evident  in  the  performances  of.javenile  and  female  draftsmen: — vre, 
plead  gniltj  to  the  boll  that  has  just  escaped  ns.  It  will  probably  be  objected  that 
archHcctonl  drawing  is  both  too  laborions  and  ibo  laechanfcal  e^r  to  become  a  &•' 
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would  he  a  decided  improvemeDt*  After  all,  however,  it  is  not 
loiperatively  necessary,  that  students  of  this  class  should  actually 
delineate  with  their  own  hands  the  objects  they  have  to  study — 
for  we  would  not  absolutely  terrify  our  fair  readers  with  the  idea 
of  using  compasses  and  ruler :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the 
requisite  examples  mentally ,  following  every  line,  until  the  figure 
be  perfectly  understood,  and  every  part  of  it  impressed  upon  the 
memory. 

We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  throw  any  dash  of 
the  ridiculous  on  what  we  seriously  recommend, — although  many 
will  not  fail  to  laugh  at  such  a  notable  scheme  as  that  of  coa- 
verting  architecture  into  an  amusement  for  ladies, — and  we  will, 
therefore,  venture  to  predict  that  they  would  discover  it  a  some- 
what more  intellectual  pastime  than  oriental  tinting, and  find  that  it 
would  occasionally  supply  topics  of  conversation  possessingahappy 
medium  between  the  levities  of  chemical  gases  and  the  grave  matters 
of  millinery  and  lace.  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  as  if  women 
had  by  common  consent  agreed  never  to  stray  into  this  province  of 
art,  as  if  it  were  totally  barren  of  all  allurement — ^without  aught  to 
engage  the  imagination,  or  to  exercise  the  iudgment.  The  world 
has  seen  female  mathematicians,  one  even  holding  a  professorship 
in  a  learned  university;  it  has  seen  female  sculptors;  and  it  has 
certainly  heard  of  one  female  pope;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  tliere  is  no  recorded  instance  of  one  female 
architect.  Now  this  may  seem  a  most  unfortunate  admission  on 
our  part,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  pursuit 
must  be  in  itself  entirely  unsuited  to  the  sex.  This  circumstance 
is,  indeed,  rather  an  awkward  one,  when  we  first  consider  it;  yet 
the  argument  that  might  otherwise  very  speciously  be  drawn  from 
it  falb  to  the  ground,  when  we  produce  a  parallel  and  still  more 
extraordinary  instance  from  an  art  which  is  certainly  not  consi- 
dered interdicted  to  the  exercise  of  female  talent.  Where,  we  ask, 
is  the  woman  who  has  distinguished  herself  as  a  musical  composer? 
What  are  we  to  think? — has  the  sex  never  furnished  any  competi- 
tors for  that  wreath;  or  has  their  insignificance  prevented  their 
failures  being  recorded?  The  question  is  rather  a  delicate  one, 
for  whatever  might  be  the  answer,  it  would  hardly  be  compli* 

vonrite  pursuit  wiUi  tbo«s  with  whom  drawing  is  only  a  rocreation ;  and  also  thai 
mere  elevations  and  details  are  too  formal  a  species  of  delineation.  To  which  we 
reply,  the  force  of  these  objections  must  depend  entirely  npon  individual  feeling :  if 
^c  stndeot  ihoald  have  little  perscverince,  or  feel  more  disgust  at  the  process,  than  sai' 
tis&ction  at  the  result  of  it,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed ;  neither  can  be  bare  aoy 

Sreat  relish  for  architectural  beauty,  who  cannot  feel  its  abstract  merits  in  geometrical 
eliueation.  We  may,  here,  further  remark,  that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  with  aa» 
•  formal '  should  convey  an  unfavourable  meaning,  while  the  'fomumit' of  the  Romans 
implied  the  highest  degree  of  beauty. 
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ttientary ;  neither  will  it  be  deemed  a  proof  of  much  policy  aod 
address  on  our  pait  to  have  touched  upon  what  may  be  likely 
to  offend  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  persuade,  and  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  conciliate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  infer- 
ence we  would  have  our  readers  draw  from  that  very  circumstance 
is  tolerably  obvious.  Nor  do  we  see  why  women  should  volun- 
tarily forego  all  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  an  elegant 
pursuit,  merely  because  it  is  one  which  the  other  sex  have  prac- 
tically appropriated  to  themselves  as  a  profession.*  We  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  this  division  of  our  subject;  otherwise 
we  could  adduce  many  reasons  that  recommend  architecture,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  accomplishment  and  an  amusement,  to  the 
youthful  and  female  portion  of  society.  As  it  is,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  one, — namely,  that  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  the  only  one  incapable  of  receiving  or  transmitting  the  least 
moral  taint.  Poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  do  not  always 
prove  favourable  to  mental  purity:  even  when  their  compositions 
have  nothing  that  can  shock  either  the  most  modest  ear  or  eye, 
the  impressions  they  make  upon  the  mind  are  frequently  such  as 
are  hardly  reconcilable  with  delicacy,  although  it  would  be  too 
harsh  to  say  that  they  are  incompatible  with  virtue:  and  hence  it 
may  sometimes  happen,  that  an  illiberal  construction  will  be  put 
upon  the  admiration  excited  solely  by  the  excellence  of  art.  There 
are  likewise  some  branches  of  physical  science,  which,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  female  pupils  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  approach; 
but  architecture  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  slightest  inculpation  on 
the  ground  of  indelicacy :  the  other  fine  arts  may — this  mtut  be 
pure.  With  ^reat  propriety,  therefore,  might  it  be  termed  the 
Virgin  Art:  inexpressibly  lovely  as  are  the  forms  it  has  at  its 
command,  the  emotions  they  excite  can  hardly  be  called  sensual, 
at  least  not  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  may,howevery 
probably  be  said,  that  this  merit,  upon  which  we  seem  to  lay  so 
much  stress,  amounts  after  all  to  merely  a  negative  one,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  its  inability  to  do  any  harm  must  be  its  incapa- 
city for  effecting  any  good.  Yet  surely  a  study  which,  if  properly 
pursued,  tends  to  exercise  both  the  judgment  and  the  taste, 
and  supplies  so  much  and  such  varied  intellectual  pleasure,  unal- 
loyed by  any  baser  admixture,  does  not  require  to  be  vindicated 

*  By  way  of  making  some  oroeiids  for  the  not  very  gallant  tone  of  the  above  obser- 
vations, and  Uiat  we  may  pay  a  compliment  where  it  is  so  well  merited,  we  cannot 
resist  citing  here  the  example  of  a  ladj  of  rank,  whose  devoted  application  to,  and  pro- 
ficiencjT  in  the  study  of  archiiecture,  form  an  exception  to  oar  rule.  Under  the  tastefal 
directiun  of  Lady  Stafford,  who  has  had  a  greater  share  in  the  designs  than«  perhaps, 
we  are  warranted  in  alluding  to,  Costessey  Hall  has  become  one  of  the  richest  and 
purest  specimens  of  domestic  Gothic  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  its  architectural  variety 
and  spleodonr  deserves  to  be  entitled  the  Windsor  of  Norfolk. 
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merely  because  it  does  not  effect  what  is  bejrond  its  province.  If 
our  avocations  of  this' kind  interfere  with  no  moral  duties,  the 
most  rigid  code  of  morals  demands  no  more.  On  reconsidering 
what  we  have  thus  stated  in  behalf  of  architecture,  our  arguments 
appear  to  us  so  much  like  mere  truisms,  that  we  should  be  tempted 
to  strike  them  out,  were  it  not  that  the  subject  has  never  been 
looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  the  study  of  the  art  has  hitherto  been  treated  of 
merely  by  practical  men,  who  have  regarded  their  readers  as  per- 
sons of  the  same  class.  Non-professional  people  would  l>e  consi- 
dered by  them  in  the  light  of  interlopers.  We  ourselves,  too,  run 
some  risk,  not  only  of  being  looked  upon  by  the  Vitruvian  frater- 
nity as  poachers  trespassing  on  their  manors,  but  as  seeking  to  de- 
rogate from  the  honour  of  their  art,  by  recommending  it  as  pretty 
pastime  for  boys  and  girls,  and  by  proposing  to  render  its  myste- 
ries "  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacities."  Although,  however, 
we  should  hail  any  attempt  to  render  the  study  of  architecture 
more  popular  and  generally  accessible,  we  cannot  point  out  any 
work  adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  the  books  that  mtgfat  etkct^  so 
desirable  an  object  still  remain  to  be  written,  for  notwithstanding 
the  eager  search  continually  making  after  novelty  in  literary  anb- 
jects,  tnat  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  which  offers  so  wide  a 
scope  for  originality  of  thinking,  remains  untouched.  Of  course 
we  mean  something  not  only  in  a  more  expanded  form  than  Cate- 
chisms, Rudiments,  and  odier  manuals  of  that  description,  but 
altogether  different  from  them, — something  ^at  would  substitute 
a  living  principle  of  intelligence  and  taste,  for  a  bundle  of  dry 
sticky  rules,-— that  should  be  the  production  of  the  mind,  not  the 
mere  operation  of  the  pen. 

Yet  it  is  not  books  alone  that  are  required :  excellent  as  these 
mi^ht  be,  unless  there  were  also  motives  to  open  and  study  them, 
their  influence  would  be  very  confined,  and  operate  but  slowly. 
Before  we  can  hope  that  architecture  will  attract  many  followers, 
as  a  liberal  pursuit,  the  public  must  have  proof  that  it  really  is 
one, — that,  setting  aside  every  consideration  of  utility,  it  is  in  this 
respect  valuable  for  itself  alone.  The  architect's  ideas,  even 
though  they  should  exist  merely  on  paper,  belons^  as  truly  to  art 
as  those  of  the  painter :  the  manual  skill  demanded  in  the  one  case 
is  indeed  infinitely  less  than  in  the  other;  but  the  mental  power 
exhibited  may  be  equally  great.  This  however,  it  aeeiDs,  people 
have  yet  to  learn,  for,  except  by  profeaaional  men,  sach  produc- 
tions are  considered  absolutely  valueless,  and  utterly  inadmissible 
on  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room.  While  the  most  mechanical 
prodnctions,  in  the  moat  do^grel  style,  frequently  pass  nttater  as 
pictures,  and  can  find  admirers  to  dote  on  the  imbecility  they 
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display,  the  sublimebt  conceptioiiSy  the  most  original  and  beau- 
tifal  compositions  in  architecture  would  be  rejected  as  totally 
unfit  for  any  other  place  than  either  the  architect's  own  studio,  or 
that  miserable  refuge  for  the  destitute/ the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy.*   It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  whose  ofHnions 
on  matters  of  taste  are  only  the  echo  of  others'  dicta,  should  affect 
to  value  what  they  see  generally  slighted,  and  considered  of  so 
little  importance  as  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  bumble  ckpendent 
We  are  not  Tery  solicitous  to  claim  acquaintance  with  one  who 
is  uniformly  banished  to  a  side-table  in  the  diuing«,  or  to'  the 
farthest  comer  in  the  drawing-room,  but  rather  avoid  him  as  if 
bis  insignificance  were  contagious*  The  countenance  which  archie 
lecture  receives  from  the  Somerset  House  conckve  is  not  much 
unlike  that  bestowed  on  such  unhappy  nobodies  whose  presence 
is  tolerated,  that  their  inferiority  may  be  the  more  apparent;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  vilest  dauber  of  faces  conceives 
himself  an  infinitely  greater  artist  than  a  Gandy  or  a  Parke.    In 
the  opinion  of  the  academicians,  any  hole  will  do  for  ardiitectural 
drawings,  and  any  method  of  hanging  them,  so  that  the  walb  be 
but  covered  from  top  to  bottom :  it  being  of  no  moment  with  re- 
spect to  such  subjects  whether  three-fourths  of  them  can  be  seen  or 
not ;  besides,  those  which  are  in  the  latter  predicament  are,  at  least, 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.    We  are  by  no  means  apt  to  attach 
much  importance  to  affairs  of  mere  etiquette,  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  were  architecture  treated  not  qnite 
so  unceremoniously,  inasmuch  as  it  would  then  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  with  some  attention  from  the  public.     For  our  part,  we 
do  not  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  politic,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  architecture  are  concerned,  that  architectural  designs  and  mo- 
dels should  be  exhibited  along  with  paintings ;  for  in  the  kind  ef 
partnership  that  subsists  between  the  two  arts,  the  one  we  are 
here  speaking  of  is  invariably  the  junior  partner;  proximue,  l<mgo 
tatnen  intervalh.     Nay,  it  is  not  even  the  firm  of ''  Painting  and 
Architecture:''  for  that  would  have  some  tittle  show  of  respect, 
— but  merely  *'  Painting  and  Co."    We  would  advise  her,  there- 


*  While  writing  thU,  we  learn  with  extreme  regret  and  rarpiise,  tiwt  Mr.  J.  Oan'djr'd 
drawings  Iiave  just  been  disposed  of  by  the  hammer.  Among  them  was  his  magnificent 
series  of  designs  for  a  palace,  which  were  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Decimas  Barton  for  tt 
few  pounds!  and  many  others  of  eqoa)  merit  were  porcbased  by  the- Wyatts  and  Wy- 
attvUles  for  less,  as  a  morning  paper  remarks,  than  they  would  have  charged  for  the 
plan  of  a  pig-stye.  Can  any  thing  more  strongly  proclaim  the  ignorance  and  apathy 
prevailing  with  regard  to  drawings  of  this  class,  than  that  works  wrhich|  considered  as 
prodtietions  off  art,  were  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  cabinets  of  men  of  taste,  shoold 
sen  as  mere  Inmber  ?  In  the  estimation  of  the  public,  a  man  who  maps  oat  race-horses, 
and  takes  the  portraits  of  donkeys,  is  an  artist;  bnt  the  poetical  visions  of  a  Gandy 
will  hardly  earn  for  him  the  rrputstion  of  being  a  tolerable  mechanic. 

GG2 
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fore,  to  announce  a  dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  gazette,  and 
to  open  shop  on  her  own  account.  In  the  "  provinces/'  where 
you  purchase  your  snuff  and  your  coffee  at  die  same  counter,  art 
must  always  be  a  general  dealer;  but  surely  it  is  hardly  necessary 
that  such  should  be  the  case  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
enipire. 

To  speak  less  figuratively,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  prove 
highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  art,  and  tend  very  much 
to  engage  public  attention  in  its  favour,  were  a  separate  Academy 
of  Architecture  established,  which  should  have  not  only  an  annual 
exhibition  of  its  own,  but  likewise  a  permanent  gallery  of  prize 
desi^  and  models,  which  latter  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  National  Collection  of  Pictures,  and  opened  grar 
tuitously  to  visitors  and  students  throughout  the  whole  year.  A 
series  of  models  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  properly  classified  and  arranged  in  different 
rooms  according  either  to  their  localities,  styles,  or  dates,  could 
not  fail  to  be  attractive.  Even  those  for  whom  mere  architec- 
tural drawings  have  at  present  no  interest,  would  be  gratified  by 
•sudi  representations,  and  would  acquire  a  relish  for  those  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind ;  while  the  scholar,  the  antiquary,  the  traveller — in  short, 
every  person  with  any  tincture  of  liberal  studies,  would  eaeerly 
profit  by  the  sources  of  instruction  thus  opened  to  them.  Mo- 
dels are  not  only  far  more  intelligible  to  persons  in  general  than 
geometrical  drawings,  but  likewise  more  satisfactory  than  per- 
spective views,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  subject  completely, 
from  any  distance  and  from  any  point.  That  the  formation  of 
such  a  museum  would  be  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude  in 
.point  of  expense,  and  a  labour  of  many  years,  we  are  perfectly 
aware:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  extensively 
beneficial,  and  be  worthy  of  a  civilized  age  and  nation.* 

What  we  have  just  said  must  be  considered  as  little  more  than 
a  brief  and  immature  hint ;  and  we  have  here  introduced  it  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  not  done,  than  with  the 
aiightest  hope  that  any  institution  of  the  kind  will  ever  be  formed. 


*  Were  one  apirtment,  for  instance,  devoted  to  Grecian  architectnre,  the  subjects 
ndght  be  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  progressire  improTement  or  decline  in  each  or« 
der.  Of  each  of  the  principal  edifices  there  ought  to  be  two  models ;  one  exhibiting 
the  building  in  its  actual  state,  the  otlier  a  restoration  of  it ;  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
thece  might  also  be  drawings  and  views  of  tlie  same  structures,  or  of  such  parts  of  them 
as  could  not  be  so  well  understood  from  the  models  themselves.  Some  excecdinglj 
beautiful  modeh  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  Ailicnian  edifices  were  lately  to  be  aetn  at 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Co.'sgallerji ,  UniTersity-strcet,  which  ought  to  be  visited  bj  every 
person  of  taste  {ur  the  numerous  specimens  it  contains  of  ornamental  architecture  and 
sculpture,  and  other  works  of  viriu.  We  ma^  here  also  mention  Mr.  ^^*s  ingenioos 
and  tasteful  models,  executed  both  from  his  own  designs,  and  those  of  living  architcda. 
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That  which  beyond  every  thing  else  would  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  art  is  public  encouragement,  of  Hvbich  the  por- 
tion that  falls  to  its  share  is  trifling  indeed^  although  many  will 
think  that  of  this  it  is  now  certainly  obtaining  its  full  share.  And 
so,  in  truth,  it  does,  as  far  as  mere  building  is  concerned ;  and  as 
far  as  encouragement  means  nothing  more  than  pounds,  shillingSj 
and  pence.  Vfete  architecture  no  more  than  shoe*making  or 
coat-making,  this  would  be  all  very  well ;  the  patronage  it  receives^ 
sufficiently  ample*  The  trade  flourishes,  but  the  art — how  are 
we  to  finish  the  sentence  i  By ''  encouragement"  we  understand 
something  more  than  employment,  conceiving  it  to  mean  an  intel- 
ligent  appreciation,  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  powers  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art.  If  the  majority  of  the  public  be  altO|;ether 
Ignorant  of  its  nature  in  this  respect;  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
vulgar  tawdriness  of  most  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  if 
tbey  affect  to  admire  the  'style'  of  Belgrave-square,  and  fancy  ita 
dowdiness  to  be  beauty,  the  old  cast-off  frippery  it  exhibits,  gran- 
deur,— it  is  almost  idle  to  talk  of  encouragement.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  is  their  criterion  of  merit :  show  them  but  huge  buildings 
with  plenty  of  columns, — and  no  matter  how  common-place,  stale, 
or  absolutely  bungling  and  incoherent  the  things  thus  nicknamed 
designs, — their  suffrages  are  won.  Oftentimes  has  it  been  our  lot 
to  hear  the  vilest  of  aU  vile  things  in  architecture  extolled  as  fine; 
rarely  indeed  have  we  met  with  any  one  who  admired  the  few  really 
exquisite  beauties  to  be  met  with  in  one  or  two  pieces  of  architec- 
ture. Although  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the  art  of  obtaining  the 
flavour  of  a  single  slice  of  pine-apple  from  a  cartload  of  turnips, 
our  very  goodnatured  and  indulgent  public  have  ascertained  that 
a  score  of  tawdry  little  houses  put  together  have  ^uite  the  air 
of  a  palace ;  yet  show  them  a  shop-front  designed  with  the  most 
elegant  gusto,  and  displaying  more  originality  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  half-a-dozen  palaces,  and  they  will  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
particular  merit  in  it.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  encouragement  which  architecture 
at  present  receives  from  us,  is  somewhat  like  that  which  a  singer 
would  feel  in  exerting  his  powers  before  a  room  of  deaf  spectators : 
there  are  some  perhaps  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  company's 
infirmity  might  give  confidence  and  satisfaction ;  and  there  are 


*  There  is  a  gem  of  this  description  in  Bond-street,  which  is  really  a  study  ibr  the 
beautiful  invention  and  finished  elegance  it  exhibits.  It  is,  of  course,  far  beneath  the 
dignity  of  our  critical  wiseacres  to  take  any  notice  of  snch  things,  hot  it  is  singular  that 
it  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  professional  man,  and  that  Mr.  Elmes  abouki  not 
have  introdaced  it  into  "  Jones's  Views  of  London,"  seeing  that,  for  want  of  better  ma- 
terials, he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  that  work  by  such  subjects  as  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
School  at  Kennington. 
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alio  many,  doiabtle»8«  ityliog  themselves  architects^  ivho  mqr  be 
of  opinion  tha^  the  public  are  quite  as  well  informed  as  is  desira- 
ble.   At  times,  indeed,  we  do  bear  something  like  dissatisfaction 
and  wonder  expressed  with  regard  to  several  of  the  new  churches. 
In  the  former  feeling  we  ourselves  participate;  not  altogether  in 
the  latter,  because  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  those  who  had  the 
management  of  such  jobs,  either  knew  nothing  of,  or  cared  ab- 
solutely nothia|;  for  the  architectural  part  of  die  concern*    No 
regatd  is  paid  in  such  cases  to  public  opinion,  and  for  very  ob- 
?ious,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory  reasons ; — namely,  because 
there  is  no  public  opinion— -no  public  interest  about  such  mat- 
ters :  unable  to  judge  for  themselves,  people  believe  whatever  they 
are  told,  or  at  least  fancy  whatever  they  please.    It  is  unques- 
tionably but  a  matter  of  taste  after  all ;  yet  in  most  other  things 
which  are  equally  so,  although  the  million  do  not  quite  relidi 
caviare,  they  are  not  to  be  humbugged  in  so  flagrant  a  manner. 
It  is  in  vain  for  Mr,  Colbuni  to  assert  in  every  newspaoer  in 
England,  that  some  of  bis  writers  are  quite  equ^  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott:  the  world  will  not  believe  him,  and  works  of  inleose  in«- 
terest  and  intense  scandal  drop,  somehow  or  other,  after  a  single 
brief  season,  into  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets*  Neither  would  it 
be  possible  for  any  theatrical  manager — were  he  brainless  enough 
to  make  the  experiment,  to  palm  off  a  cracked-voiced  unger  as 
the  rival  of  a  Billington  or  a  Catalani,    In  architecture,  on  the 
contrary,  the  public  are  for  the  most  part  so  grossly  ignorant  that 
they  do  not  even  suspect  they  have  anything  whatever  to  learn ; 
pr  they  have  perhaps  picked  up  a  few  obsolete  and  worn-out 
scraps  of  criticism,  which,  like  some  kind  of  lies,  are  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  until  at  last  they  are  believed.    Tbey  read  in 
some  grandame's  scbool-book  that  Inigo  Jones  was  a  gieat  archie 
tect ;  aod,---Heaven  help  us !— that  he  first  introduced  the  Grecian 
style  into  this  country.     Well,  but  admitting  that  Inigo  might 
pass  as  a  prodigy  in  his  day,  when  the  great  Nash  had  not  risen 
<Hi  the  horizon  of  art,  the  only  wonder  now  is,  that  he  should 
have  been  admired  so  long, and  indeed  at  all;  for  those  who  have 
examined  his  designs  published  by  Kent  must  admit  that  there  is 
very  little  to  commend  even  in  the  best  of  them,  while  some  of 
them  are  so  hideous  and  barbarous,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  ioia* 
gination  to  conceive  anything  more  truly  detestable.     Yet  thb  is 
the  man  whose  name  perpetually  dins  our  ears  whenever  archi- 
tecture is   mentioned.    To  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  docs 
Jones  owe  his  reputation? — not  to  his  own  strength,  but  to  the 
weakness  of  his  contemporaries ;  to  the  accident  of  position.    He 
imported  the  Palladian  style ;  and  his  name  consequently  forms 
an  epoch  from  which  a  new  sera  assumes  its  date.    He  waa,  in 
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tguA,  litUe  more  Iban  an  iadbcriminate  imitator  of  tb9  Veaatiaa 
achool,  oopyiog  its  defects  and  absurdities^  its  puerilities  and 
vices,  as  well  as  its  real  loerits.  We  admit  that  bis  errors  and 
deficiencies  are  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  yet  although  tibis  may  excuse  his  defects^  it  does 
not  remove  them. 

For  at  least  a  doien  times  have  we  been  on  the  point  of  apo- 
logizing to  our  readers  for  our  apparently  strange  digressions. 
Sena  of  them,  too,  may  opine  that  we  shall  have  concluded  our 
article  before  we  even  touch  upon  the  work  that  serves  as  the  text 
to  it  We  are,  however,  now  approadiing  that  pointi  since,  luckily, 
the  mention  of  Inigo  Jones  has  reminded  us  that  two  volumes  of 
ardiitectnral  biography  by  M.  Quatremiire  de  Quincy^  are  at  this 
moment  lying  before  us.  It  was  with  no  small  anticipations  that 
we  first  opened  them,  for  not  only  did  the  name  of  the  author  lead 
to  expect  something  very  superior  to  a  mere  dictionary-like  com-^ 
pilation;  but  we  trusted  that  we  should  meet  with  some  important 
additions  to  this  class  of  biography:  we  wish  we  could  add  that 
these  expectations  have  been  realised.  According  to  the  plan  he 
laid  down,  M.  de  Quiucy  has  noticed  only  the  '  most  celebrated' 
architects ;  so  that  of  course  we  did  not  look  for  any  new  names 
ia  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  since  none  had  escaped  previous 
notice  in  similar  publications,  but  we  did  trust  that  we  should  dis** 
cover  among  the  later  articles,  some  whidi,  if  the  names  themselvesr 
were  not  unknown  to  us,  would  yet  supply  manjr  particulars  of 
which  we  were  ignorant  With  the  single  exception,  however,  of 
die  notice  of  Gondouin,  there  is  nothing  with  which  we  were- 
before  unacquainted.    To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  ex« 

Slanation  he  has  given  in  his  preface,  we  do  not  quite  onderstand 
f  •  de  Quincy's  ideas  of  celebrity,  for  if  he  has  passed  over  many 
names  as  not  coming  up  to  that  standard,  he  has  introduced  se- 
veral whioh^  in  our  opinion,  are  far  beneath  it  The  author  is  so 
tuf  consistent  that  he  makes  reputation  rather  than  merit  guide 
bim  in  his  selection ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  has  given  a  no* 
tace  of  Borromini,  to  which  we  do  not  object,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
certainly  celebrated,  and  the  record  of  his  extravagances  may  ope- 
rate as  a  useful  warning  to  others.  But  it  puzzles  us  to  see- 
Van  Campen's  name  on  the  list  of  celebrated  architect8,-*a  namr 
we  hardly  ever  hear  of,  or  see  mentioned,  although  he  had  the* 
merit  of  building  one  of  the  greatest  masses  of  insignificance  in 
all  Europe,  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam.  He  is,  indeed,  no* 
ticed  by  Milizia,  but  then  his  work  is  more  comprehensive,  and 
does  not  affect  to  confine  itself  to  artists  of  first-rate  distinction ; 
and  we  may  remark  that,  with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat 
more  minute  in  the  description  of  Van  Campen's  cnef'^Fowvre, 
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the  French  writer  follows  Milizia's  mccottot  step  by  step.  From 
diis  and  one  or  two  other  circumstances,  we  suspect  that  his  own 
convenience  had  its  full  weight  in  determining  the  biographer's 
opinion  as  to  the  necessary  degree  of  celebrity ;  otherwise  he 
would  hardly  have  omitted  many  artists  of  quite  as  much  preten* 
aion  as  several  whom  he  has  inserted  in  his  collection,  bnt  of 
whom  it  was  not  so  easy  to  meet  with  notices  already  prepared 
to  his  hand. 

On  the  score  of  omission,  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  is  candid 
enough  in  his  'preface  to  admit  that  his  work  is  very  open  to 
criticism  in  this  respect;  excuses  of  this  kind,  however,  cost 
litde,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  occasion  for  such  depreca- 
tion of  criticism  had  he  been  conscious  that  he  had  passed  over 
nothing  which  his  readers  had  a  right  to  expect  aa  essential  to 
his  object.  Instead  of  this  we  do  not  find  a  single  Swedish, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  architect  mentioned  in  the 
whole  work,  and  but  very  few  English  ones.  In  the  appendix  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume,  are  brief  notices  of  about  forty 
architects  of  less  eminence  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  among 
them  of  our  countryman  Gibbs ;  no  mentibn,  however,  is  made 
of  Vanbrugh,  who,  we  should  imagine,  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  if  only  on  account  of  his  singularities. 
Xfeither  does  M.  de  Quincy  condescend  to  enrol  among  his 
'plus  c6Ubres architectes,'  Adam,  Stuart,  Chambers,  Wyatt;  nor 
Ventura  Rodriguez ;  nor  Von  Knobelsdorff,  and  Langfaans ;  nor 
Quarenghi ;  none  of  whom  are  so  obscure  or  so  unworthy  as  not 
to  merit  a  niche  in  this  pantheon  of  genius,  beside  such  men  as 
Van  Campen,  Le  Mercier,  Mansart,  Gabriel,  and  Antoine. 
Neither  was  Calderari,  the  countryman  of  Palladb,  undeserving 
of  bein^  associated  with  him  here.  Still  we  must  admit  that  M. 
de  Quincy  is  tolerably  impartial,  since  he  has  also  omitted 
Dewailly,  Ledoux,  Leroi,  and  some  French  architects  of  no  mean 
note.  Some  of  the  preceding  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  held  up  as 
'  exactly  praiseworthy,  much  less  as  entirely  faultless  modeb : 
Robert  Adam,  for  example,  oftener  calls  forth  our  cenaure  than 
our  admiration ;  with  a  redundance  of  frivolous  embellishment, 
most  of  his  designs  exhibit  a  penurious  nakedness  that  forms  a 
more  singular  than  agreeable  contrast ;  yet  an  able  critic  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  eliciting  much  valuable  instruction 
from  his  very  defects;  neither  was  he  altogether  witfaoat  his 
merits,  for  even  his  least  perfect  works  generally  contain  some 
good  and  original  ideas,  while  in  ail  that  relates  to  interior  dis- 
tribution, and  to  piquant  variety  in  the  form  and  distribution  of 
apartments,  he  was,  for  the  most  part  eminently  happy.  If  on 
no  other  account,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  notice  as  haviog 
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formed  a  kind  of  revolution  in  our  an^itectural  taste ;  and  for 
ventaring  to  deviate  from  the  frigid,  monotonous  formality  of  his 
predecessors.  With  regard  to  Stuart,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
executed  any  great  number  of  buildings,  nor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  of  such  inqportance  as  to 
claim  for  him  extraordinary  distinction  as  a  practical  architect; 
nevertheless,  his  name  ought  to  occupy  a  prominent  situation  in 
the  architectural  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  since  it  is  to 
his  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  emancipation  from  the 
vicious  taste  that  had  so  long  pervaded  Europe.  Like  another 
Luther,  he  effected  a  reformation  that  has  subverted  the  authority 
of  Rome,  and  opened  our  eyes  to  its  enormous  abominations. 
Did  we  not  fear  that  our  comparison  might  appear  rather  too 
bold,  not  to  say  proCeme,  we  could  pursue  the  parallel  much 
farther,  and  point  out  some  striking  resemblances  between  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  college  of 
Italian  architects*  Leroi  is,  we  presume,  excluded  for  nearly  the 
same  reasons  as  Stuart;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  divine  wherefore 
the  architect  of  Somerset  house  was  not  judged  worthy  of  a  place 
in  M.  de  Quincy's  '*  Elysium,"  especially  as  the  materials  for  a 
biographical  memoir  of  him  might  have  been  obtained  without  any 
difficul^.  Among  those  whom  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding  re- 
€M>rded  in  this  work,  we  have  mentioned  James  Wyatt,  not  because 
we  ourselves  entertain  any  very  high  opinion  of  him,  but  because 
he  undoubtedly  enjoyed  quite  as  much  celebrity  or  vogue  as  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  certainly  far  more  than  he  would  have  ob- 
tained had  be  been  bom  half  a  century  later.  Hardly  ever  has  an 
equal  degree  of  rei>utation  been  acquired  by  simiUr  mediocrity  of 
talent;  for  his  merits  were  little  more  than  negative ;  and  he  was 
rather  a  clever  builder  of  houses,  than  an  artist.  His  style  was 
feeble,  and  void  of  dignity, — ^insignificant  and  mannered ;  and 
is  of  that  convenient  ready-made  sort  which  suits  just  every 
thing  and  nothing.  It  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  he  was  able  to  execute  so  much,  but  there  can  be  litde 
doubt  that  he  would  have  achieved  more  for  his  reputation  had 
he  done  less*  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  his  designs,  two  qualities  that  have  never  struck 
us  in  any  of  the  buildings  of  his  mat  we  have  seen ;  for  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  impute  to  diem  sterility  of  invention,  meanness 
in  the  profiles,  and  a  degree  of  nakedness  that  causes  them  to 
look  unfinished.  The  taste  of  that  man  was  surely  not  very 
refined,  who  conceived  little  upright  ovals,  like  the  old-fashioned 
looking-glass  frames,  to  be  graceful  ornaments  for  the  front  of  a 
house ;  or  who  over  mere  holes  in  the  walls,  for  windows,  some- 
times introduced  a  series  of  panels,  each  containing,  by  way  of 


embeUishiBml*  4  rag  of  dnipei7»  lo6king  pwticular^  like  a  itifli- 
doat  hinq;  up  to  take  tbe  air,  in  that  oonapicttous  aitaatioo. 
With  such  feelings^  we  are  not  at  all  ind^piaDt  with  M.  de 
QttiDcy«  although  neither  the  Grectan  beautiea  of  die  Oxf6id« 
stfeet  portico^  nor  the  Gothic  magnificenoe  of  the  froat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  eouU  induce  him  to  iqpotheosiae  die  architect 
whom  our  Horace  Walpole,  of  virtA  and  critical  memory^  was 
pleased  to  commend.  As  for  Ventura  Rodrigues,  and  die  odiers 
we  have  mentioned,  whose  names  he  has  not  inserted  eten  in  his 

Sl>endix,  we  can  onlj  suppose  thi^  they  altogether  escaped  M.  de 
linc/s  erudite  and  laborious  researches.  The  tenour  of  our 
preceding  remaiks  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  this 
work  puts  us  in  possession  of  hardly  any  new  infonnation  what* 
ever;  and  although  it  is  a  more  readable  book  than  Militia's 
lives,  it  is  by  no  means  so  useful  as  one  of  reference,  particularly 
in  Mrs*  £.  Cresy'a  translation,  which  contains  several  additiomd 
lives.  We  ought  to  observe,  however,  that  M.  de  Quinc/s 
volumes  possess  one  great  recommendatioQ,  namely,  the  plates, 
which  are  very  well  engraved,  in  outline,  and  give  a  spccjmen  of 
each  architect's  style,  commencing  with  the-  cathedral  of  Pisa» 
built  by  Buschetto,  1063,  and  terminating  with  Soufflot's  church 
of  St.  Genevieve;  and  as  what  is  considered  the  ehef-d*osavre  of 
each  master  has  been  selected  for  this  species  of  illustration,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  so  far  faintly  adumbrates  die  architectnral 
glories  of  the  last  eight  centuries.  The  elevations  in  j^enersl  ara 
upon  far  too  small  a  scale  to  show  more  than  the  leading  features 
of  the  design,  and  to  serve  as  graphic  illustrations  to  the  text; 
but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  diese  masterpieces  have  nothing  in  common  with  Gredan 
architecture.  Nevertheless,  such  as  the  Italian  style  is,  people 
fancied  that  they  perceived  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  antique, 
although  one  would  think  that  the  Pantheon  at  Roma  was  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake.  Grecian  architec- 
ture was  absolutely  unknown  except  by  name,  consequently  they 
are  not  to  be  censured  for  not  appreciating  what  they  had  no 
conception  of;  but  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  aiFected  to 
despise  .the  Gothic  style  as  barbarous  «id  disfigured  by  aban* 
dance  of  minute  ornament  and  petty  members,— for  its  irreguhuitj 
and  grotesque  £sncies,  when  their  own  style  exhibited  the  ssme, 
with  this  especial  difference,  that  the  very  qualities  that  were  con* 
genial  to  the  one  were  at  variance  with  the  professed  principles 
of  the  other.  Where  two.  or  more  orders  are  placed  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  many  Italian  facades,  and  they  consist  only  of 
pilasters,  or  half-columns,  the  resemblance  which  the  forms  theos- 
selves  bear  to  those  of  classical  architecture  merely  serves  to 


render  the  veiy  contrn^  method  of  appljing  dien  more  dl>?iai«i ; 
the  likeness  is  of  thi^t  kind  which  provokes  a  disadvantageous  coosh 
parison,  just  as  some  single  feature  in  the  face  of  a  plain  woman 
sometimes  calls  to  our  recollection  a  beautiful  countenance* 
What  is  termed  Gothic  architecture  is^on  the  contrarv,  ao  totally 
dissimilar  from  the  antique, — ^whether  Grecian  or  Egyptian — 
that  we  can  no  more  compare  them  together  than  we  can  a  home 
and  an  eagle.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  shodced  i^  the  difier^nee 
between  the  twPj  when  similarity  is  quite  out  of  the  question^ 
Instead  of  considering  and  admiring  the  Gothic  and  Mmbari 
styles  for  their  own  peculiar  beauties  and  modes  of  expression^. 
the  anquecetUo  critics  very  philoiophically  tried  it  by  rules  with. 
which  they  have  no  more  to  do  tfauw  an  £n^ish  jury  with  the. 
laws  of  Confucius.  They  looked  at  such  buildings  with  Vitru* 
vius  in  their  hands,  and  made  the  notable  discovery  that  their  pnK. 
portions  were  faulty,  or  rather  that  there  were  no  proportions  at. 
all :  that  is,  they  chuckled  at  their  own  sagacity  because  they 
could  demonstrate  that  the  eagle  was  not  a^uadruped !  ^go^  8cc. 
forgetting  all  the  while  their  own  unbecoming  procerity  of  ears, 
or  in  other  words  that  their  ovm  '  reguhir'  style  was  of  rather  an 
ignoble,  mulish  descriptioo,  and  diat  the  alliance  diey  claimed 
with  the  ancients  might  as  well  have  been  kept.a  secret*  It  is  really 
diverting  to  bear  with  what  gravity  some  of  the  orthodox  critics 
descant  on  eurythmia,  synunetry  and  proportions,  in  speaking  of  a» 
species  of  architecture  wherein  it  rarely  happens  that  anything 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  observed ;  and  to  mark  the  ridiculous  im^ 
portance  attached  to  the  observance  of  a  few  specific  mleS| 
while  the  principles  that  first  dictated  them  are  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  Such  narrow-minded,  grovelling,  pettifogging  criticism, 
wbidi  is  punctiliously  observant  of  the  letter  of  architectural  law, 
in  trifles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  disregards  its  spirit,  pervades, 
nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject ;  the  coose«- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  opinions  <»ce  so  nrmly  established 
are  now  nearly  valueless,  and  will  soon  be  quite  obsolete* 

We  ourselves  will  not  act  so  unjustly  towards  Italian  archi* 
tecture,  as  its  exclusive  admirers  have  done  towards  every  other 
style,  for  we  admit  tfiatit  has  produced  many  noUe  and  brautiful 
structures,  although  they  are  but  few  compared  widi  the  greater^ 
number.  But  the  system  itself  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that.of  the^ 
Greeks,'  of  which  it  is  merely  a  dialect,  not  like  die  Gothic,  a^ 
distinct  language.  It  is,  moreover,. a  dialect  far  less  harmonious,, 
polished,  copious,  and  expressive  tfian  the  parent  language,  and 
far  better  suited  to  the  prose  of  common  life,  than  to  the  poetry* 
of  art.  One  of  the  absurd  and  vulgar  prejudices  which  well-bred 
people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  fit  only  for  hidies'  maids  and 
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otber  slipslop  gientry,  is,  that  '^  Italian  architecture*'  necessarily 
implies 'something  very  beautiful  and  elegant,  whereas  it  as  fre- 
quently means  the  very  reverse.  We  have  few  buildings  that  in 
unmeaning  jumble,  barbarousness,  and  cumbrous  frippery,  rival 
Gibbs's  Churchy  in  the  Strand*  his  first  production  after  his  return 
from  the  **  classic  soil  of  Italy/'  but  which  he  might  have  designed 
with  equal  taste,  had  he  confined  his  studies  to  a  pastry-cook's 
shop.  While  it  lasted,  diis  blind  and  bigotted  admiration  of 
^lian  architecture  not  only  did  much  positive  harm,  but  pre- 
vented mudi  good,  by  rendering  people  totally  insensible  to  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  the  styles  which  it  superseded,  both  here 
and  on  the  continent.  It  is  perhaps  our  misfortune  that  we  have 
no  faith  in  cabalistic  words  and  charms :  the  terms  Doric,  Ionic, 
or  Corinthian,  have  no  meaning  for  us,  until  we  know  how  those 
orders  are  applied,  since  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
order  itself  has  far  less  to  do  with  the  general  character  of  the 
edifice,  than  any  thing  else;  and  even  in  the  best  works  of  the 
Italian  school  there  is  generally  something  evincing  a  terrible 
obliquity  of  taste,  and  neutralizing  what  might  o£erwise  be 
beauties.  Palladio  himself  will  furnish  us  widi  not  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  most  intolerable  deformities,  such  as  diminutive 
straggling  columns,  lofty  pedestals,  broken  entablatures  and 
pediments,  hideous  attics  and  balustrades,  huge  scrolls  and  odier 
nondescript  crankum  ornaments*  We  are  certainly  not  compelled 
to  imitate  his  blunders  and  rices,  together  with  his  merits,  yet  even 
at  the  best,  the  style  which  derives  its  name  from  him,  cannot,  if  it 
retain  any  thin|r  of  its  original  character,  enter  into  any  competi- 
tion with  Grecian  architecture.  So  far  then,  we  differ  tdo  atlo 
from  a  late  writer  (Gwilt)  who  carries  his  predilection  for  the 
Palladian  school  so  far,  as  to  doubt  whether  our  national  taste  be  at 
all  improved  since  the  time  of  Burlington  and  Kent,  adducing  in 
support  of  his  opinion  Lord  Leiceste?s  celebrated  villa,  designed 
by  the  latter.  That  Holkham  House  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  architecture  of  its  class  and  period,  that  its  interior  displays  a 
felicitous  combination  of  beauties,  and  a  remarkably  pure  and 
elegant  taste,  none  will  more  readily  admit  than  ourselves ;  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
beautiful,  more  imposing  in  effect,  more  varied  in  its  details,  and 
also  more  picturesque^  had  its  author  been  acquainted  with 
Grecian  ardiitecture.  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Gwilt's  opinion 
appears  to  us  so  extraordinary,  that  we  could  almost  suppose  him 
to  have  seen  but  very  few  of  our  lately  erected  buildings,  which 
are  not  only  very  superior  to  any  thing  of  a  former  period  in  all 
that  relates  to  detail,  but  also  for  a  decided  improvement  in  design. 
Perhaps  he  will  hardly  allow  that  the  study  of  Grecian  form  has 
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bad  any  beneficial  influence  on  our  taate  in  ornamental  furniture; 
and  if  so,  our  astonbbment  ceases.  Mr.  Gwik»  however,  is  not 
the  only  one  who  entertains  similar  views,  for  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  (for  aught  we  can  tell  Mr.  G.  himself,) 
most  lack*a-daisically  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  the  architecture  of 
the  present  day*  '*  Pejor  fit  aetas/'  says  this  critic,  **  we  boldly 
aflSrm  that  there  is  neither  grandeur  of  ^ect,  nor  chastity  of  de^ 
sign  in  very  numerous  modem  structures.'^  With  the  (jualificatipn 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  the  assertion  must  be 
allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  there 
are  many  recent  buildings  to  which  the  censure  applies.  The 
question  is,  whether  there  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  erected  a 
proportionably  greater  number  of  important  buildings  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  two  last  centuries,*  and  distinguished 
by  a  nobler  style  of  composition,  and  by  greater  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  taste.  To  this  the  answer  cannot  but  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive, unless  we  admit  that  the  facade  of  the  London  University, 
with  its  rich  decastyle  portico;  the  New  Com  Exchange,  the  most 
original  and  happy  modem  application  of  a  genuine  Greek 
style;  the  New  Post  Office,t  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  the 
Athenaeum  Club  House,  and  the  splendid  group  of  ornamental 
buildings  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  besides  many  others  erected  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  various  provincial  towns,  ought  to  yield 
the  palm  to  such  pieces  of  architecture  as  the  churches  and  Com- 
panies' Halls  in  the  city,  or  to  such  a  specimen  of  decoration  as 
Temple  Bar,  or  such  a  sample  of  magnificence  as  the  Adelphi 
or  to  such  frigid  mediocrity  as  Marlborough  and  Chesterfield 
Houses.  Should  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
present  generation  of  architects  over  their  predecessors  be  de- 
manded, we  would  refer  to  the  British  Museum,  as  furnishing  the 

*  Of  ibrty-eigbt  porticoes  in  London,  forty-one  hftve  been  erected  since  1809,  or 
within  twenty  yean,  an  increase  that  evinces  pretty  strongly  the  greater  attention  now 
bestowed  on  ornaiuentai  architecture. 

t  Although  we  mention  this  building  as  exhibiting  an  improved  style  of  design,  it  Is 
rather  to  be  commended  for  its  simplicity  and  good  taste,  and  for  the  noble  appearance 
which  it  derives  from  its  extent,  than  for  any  particolarl^  fine  quality  it  exbibiu  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  portico  certainly  deserves  great  praise;  yet  we  think  that  Mr. 
Smirke  has  not  availed  himself  as  he  might  easily  have  done  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  nature  of  the  structure.  Had  he,  instead  of  continuing  the  wall  between  tlie  two 
antae  within  the  portico,  made  here  an  opening  into  the  hall,  with  no  other  aepaiation 
than  two  columns,  in  a  line  with  the  two  centre  ones  in  front,  not  only  would  the  effect 
of  such  a  Tista  have  been  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  perspective  richly  varied, 
but  this  circumstance  alone  wonld  have  g|iven  the  whole  building  a  tery  marked  and 
appropriate  character,  di0erent  from  that  of  any  other  public  edifice.  Nor  wonld  tbiB 
have  been  attended  tvith  the  slightest  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  either  as  regards  the 
security  of  the  building  by  night,  or  the  necessary  degree  of  shelter  from  the  weather.  , 
Mr.  Srairke  is  an  exact  copyist,  and  a  sensible  architect;  bnt  he  is  not  a  man  of  genioi, 
and  possesses  but  very  little  inventiop. 


'moit  ready  tnefois  of  comptring  almost  mamttaneoQsly  the  oj>- 
postte  tB8te§  of  ^e  17th  and  19th  cetituries; — a  stronger  anti- 
thesis, a  more  vioietit  cotitrast  cannot  be  pointed  oat. 

We  by  no- means  intend  either  to  say  that  there  were  no  struc- 
tures of  any  merit  erected  daring  the  last  centniy,  or  to  deny  that 
several  of  those  lately  ei^ted  are  very  abortive  efforts ;  bot  even 
some  of  these  latter  would  have  been  considered  very  creditable 
in  point  of  design,  had  they  been  erected  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
and  many  that  now  scarcely  excite  att^tion  would  then  have 
been  esteemed  of  somie  importance.  While,  however,  we  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  present  taste  in  architecture,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  is  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  die  days  of 
the  Palladios  and  ^lansarts,  we  also  feel  that  very  mudi  remains 
to  be  accomplished  before  architecture  shall  be  emancipated  from 
the  errors  and  trammels  of  a  mechanical  system,  and  acquire  that 
independence  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
•We  have  discarded  most  of  the  vicious  tricks  and  unseemly 
grimaces,  that  were  formerly  reckoned  very  becoming  and  grace- 
ful, and  are  now  acknowledged  to  foe  absurd ;  we  have  likewise 
naturalised  among  us  many  of  the  pure  aud  refined  beauties  of 
Grecian  architecture ;  yet  although  this  is  laudable  in  itself,  and 
Was  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  it  will  not  suffice  for 
At  fntuie.  We  must  either  advance  or  retrograde :  art  cannot 
be  kept  stationary  to  one  point,  fixed  for  ever  in  the  same 
attitude,  without  becoming  spiritless,  languid  and  insipid.^  Of 
this  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  history,  bodi  of  art  and  litera- 
ture :  after  such  a  degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained  that 
further  effort  seems  useless,  and  all  that  apparently  remains  to  be 
done,  is  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  models  thus 
furnished,  then  comes  the  drowsy  age  of  indolent  imitation  and 
mechanical  routine,  getting  every  day  more  and  more  dull,  till 
some  new  impulse  i>e  given  to  it,  and  intellect  starts  afresh.  Now 
thai  we  have  copied  long  enough  to  have  got  beyond  mere 
school-boy  exercises,  it  behoves  us  to  aim  at  something  higher 
than  the  mere  nuumer  of  the  antique, — to  study  its  spirit, — ainoe 
such  study  alone  vrill  enable  us  to  produce  anything  superior  to 
mere  fac-similes,  and  elevate  us  from  being  the  inutaton,  to 
being  the  rivals  of  the  artists  of  Greece. 

According  to  the  present  system,  even  our  most  unexcep- 
tionable specimens  of  architecture  are  little  more  thau  centos, 
Gompoaed  of  features,  every  one  of  which  is  borrowed  from  aome 
ancient  example,  and  thus  put  together  with  more  or  less  skill ; 
a  mode  of  designing  that  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
practised  at  the  best  period  of  the  art,  when  every  part  of  an 
edifice  seems  to  have  been  designed  expressly  for  that  indindoal 
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occasion,  or  so  modified  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  fabric.  Hence  that  Yariety  and  great 
latitude  in  design,  which  we  observe  in  all  the  choicest  examples 
of  Grecian  architecture^  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  any 
two  precisely  similar.  jRarely  indeed  do  the  moderns  attempt 
any  novelty  of  this  kind, — for  mere  fancies  and  caprices  do  not 
constitute  invention :  it  requires  consummate  taste  and  tkill  in  a 
painter  to  give  a  figure  a  new  and  happy  attitude;  but  the  veriest 
dauber  can  draw  a  man  standing  on  his  head.  Before  an  artist 
can  hope  to  become  original  through  study,  he  must  know  what 
originality  means,  and  must  possess  that  innate  delicacy  of  tast^ 
which  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  at  once  new  modes  of  beauty 
from  untried  shapes  of  absurdity.  But  even  while  architects  pro- 
fess to  copy  the  antique,  they  have  altogether  neglected  some  of 
its  greatest  merits :  how  they  cau  look  at  such  works  as  Stuart's 
Athens,  and  not  be  struck  by  one  of  the  most  palpable  and 
effective  beauties  of  Grecian  architecture ;  or,  if  they  perceive  it, 
how  it  has  happened  that  they  have  never  hitherto  adopted 
what  would  impart  such  spirit  and  variety  to  their  compositions, 
is  to  us  truly  astonishing.  In  the  former  case  what  are  we  to 
think  of  their  observation, — in  the  latter  of  their  taste?  What 
we  allude  to  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  remarkably  simple  things 
that  without  any  precedent  for  it,  would  occur  instinctively  to  any 
one  who  ever  bestowed  any  thought  upon  a  design.  In  all  pro- 
bability therefore,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  propriety  caused  it 
to  be  quite  overlooked  by  the  followers  of  that  school,  which  has 
distinguished  itself  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  most  frigid 
and  irrational  pedantry  with  the  most  intolerable  licentiousness. 

The  nineteenth  century,  however,  has  commenced  auspiciously, 
and  has  alread]^  produced  many  fine  monuments  of  architecture, 
far  surpassing  ra  grandeur  of  manner,  in  originality  of  design,  in 
variety  of  composition,  and  in  elegance  of  taste,  die  classical  struc- 
tures of  modem  Italy,  and  the  vaunted  chefi-dawore  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  buildings  as 
favourable  specimens  of  the  ability  of  our  own  living  architects, 
nor  will  the  student  find  beyond  the  Alps  more  congenial  and 
correct  models  on  which  to  form  his  taste.  With  far  greater  ad- 
vantage, both  to  himself  and  his  profession,  might  he  now  direct 
his  steps  towards  Germany,  where  he  will  behold  many  recently 
erected  structures  of  surpassing  beauty.  Several  of  the  new 
buildings  with  which  Schinkel  has  embellished  Berlin  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  worthy  of  Greece  itself;  and  must  satisfy  every 
one  that  that  architect  well  merits  the  appellation  of  Format 
dicAttr,  applied  to  him  by  his  coontryman  Seidel,  so  poetical  ami 
picturesque  is  his  composition,  so  tasteful  his  style,  so  happy  his 
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inveotion.    The  new  Theatre,  the  new  Museum*  and  the  Wacht- 
gebaude,  in  that  city*  sufficiently  attest  his  genius  and  his  taste ; 
nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  truly  princely  mansion  erected  by  him 
at  Krzescowice,  for  Count  Potocki*  compared  with  which  most 
of  the  bewondered  palazzi  and  villas  of  Italy  appear  both  mean 
and  barbarous.    Leo  Klenze,  another  of  the  living  architects  of 
Germany,  has  ako  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist,* 
and  has  manifested  m  his  designs  the  vigour  of  native  talent  com- 
bined with  a  masterly  emulation  of  the  antique.    It  is  to  him  that 
Munich  is  indebted  for  its  Glyptotheca*  which  not  only  enshrines 
some  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  art  iu  the  world,  but  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  itself.    Thus  in  Germany*  which  uutil  lately 
had  hardly  any  modem  structures  that  could  be  viewed  with  a 
feeling  short  of  disgust*  and  whose  palaces  were  caricatures  of 
the  worst  French  and  Italian  styles*  a  new  asra  of  the  art  has  com- 
menced :  that  Gallomania  which  so  long  infected  both  their  lite- 
rature and  their  architecture*  rendering  them  the  imbecile  imita- 
tors of  a  people  by  whom  they  were  despised*  is  now*  happily* 
banished  altogether;  and  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  emand- 
{>ated  itself  from  a  double  thraldom*  intellectual  as  well  as  poli- 
tical.   The  little  kingdom  of  Bavaria  alone  has  already  done 
more  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts*  than  most  of  tbe  weal- 
thiest nations  of  Europe.    Munich*  its  capital*  possesses*  in  ad- 
dition to  the  treasures  of  its  Glyptotheca  and  Finacotheca*  nu- 
merous other  attractions  for  every  class  of  artists*  and  all  persons 
of  taste  :  among  others  the  noble  frescoes  that  adorn  the  arcades 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace*  where  the  pencils  of  Cornelius  and 
his  associates  have  produced  a  series  of  truly  magnificent  histo- 
rical compositions*  while  our  English  artists  content  themselves 
with  manufacturing  pretty  little  namby-pamby  subjects  for  al- 
bums and  annuals.    Vienna*  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  Leipzig,  Wei- 
mar* Cassel*  Darmstadt,   and  Carlsruhe*  have  likewise   all   of 
them  been  considerably  embellished  of  late  years :   in  the  last- 
mentioned  city*  and  in  other  parts  of  Baden*  numerous  public 
and  private  buildings  were  erected  by  Weinbrenner,  who  died 
March  1st*  1825;  and  whose  autobiography  was  published  not 
long  ago. 

Denmark  has  never  been  distinguished  for  its  taste  in  archi- 
tecture, nor  has  that  degree  of  improvement  taken  place  for 
which  there  was  such  ample  room*  and  for  which  also,  from  time 

Both  Schinkel  and  Klence  are  men  of  varied  and  extennve  attainments,  and  profi- 
cients in  many  other  branches  of  art  besides  that  whicli  they  follow  professionally.  The 
former  has  eren  dbplayed  considerable  Ulent  as  a  landscape  pauiier;  and  the  kitter 
u  an  able  scholar  in  architectnral  aidiisoloffT.  Schiakd  was  bom  At  Neurmpm 
March  13th,  1781 ;  Klense  in  1784.  ^^ 
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to  time«  very  favourable  opportunities  have  presented  themselves. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  designls  published  by  M.  Hansen,  a. 
celebrated  architect  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  buildings  executed  by 
bioi,  our  opinion  is  anything  but  favourable.  M.  Hansen  is  un- 
doubtedly original  in  his  \vay»  for  he  displays  many  ideas  that  are 
more  singular  than  beautiful ;  but  his  style  is  a  strange  medley  of 
incoherent  parts.  .The  facade  of  the  new  Radhuus  or  Town 
Hall^  at  Copenhagen,  has  some  good  points,  and  but  for  the  per^ 
verse  taste  it  so  jitudiously  exhibits,  and  the  hideousness  of  some 
of  the  details,  might  be  pronounced  a  composition  of  consider- 
able merit.  We  cannot  now  enter  into  such,  an  analysis  of  the  de- 
sign as  would  justify  our  criticism,  yet  we  may  remark  one  curious 
instance  of  bis  infelicity,  which  is,  that  in  the  hexastyle  Ionic  por- 
tico, he  has  left,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  plain,  while  he  has 
fluted  the  faces  of  the  antes,  or  rather  the  pilasters;  nor  is  it 
merely  by  solecisms  of  this  kind  that  he  offends. 

Russia,  so  long  an  unknown  region  to  the  historians  of  the  fine 
arts,  will  henceforth  demand  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  architecture. 
At  present,  however,  that  country  contains  few  structures  that  will 
satisfy  a  fastidious  taste.  The  edifices  in  her  two  capitals  are 
rather  distinguished  by  a  certain  dreary  vastness,  than  by  grandeur 
of  manner,  and  the  finer  qualities  of  art.  Travellers  descant  on 
rows  of  palaces  and  palace-like  edifices,  adorned  with  "  Grrecian** 
columns  and  colonnades :  whereas  the  truth  is,  the  majority  of 
these  buildings  are  more  like  barracks,  die  chief  attempt  at  de- 
sign consisting  only  in  such  parasiiical  embellishment — ^if  em- 
bellishment it  may  be  termed — as  meagre  columns  and  pilasters 
stuck  between  the  naked  holes  left  tor  the  windows.  Hence 
there  is  an  air  of  meanness  and  poverty  arising  from  the  incohe- 
rent contrast,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  art,  whose  object 
is  to  please.  Greece  has  certainly  not  furnished  the  taste  here 
displayed:  in  fact  mosst  of  the  architects  employed  have  been 
either  foreigners,  or  natives  who  have  formed  their  style  in  Italy 
and  France.  Among  the  former  was  the  '  celebrated'  Quarenghi 
(born  at  Bergamo,  1744,  died  Feb.  18170  whose  name  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Greatly  as  he  has  been  cried  up,  he  gave 
no  proofs  of  any  superior  talent:  without  anything  particu- 
larly faulty  or  offensive,  except  as  regards  their  vulgar,  careless 
detail,  his  buildings  exhibit  little  to  call  forth  admiration;  and 
his  manner  may  be  characterised  as  consisting  in  a  certain  second- 
hand gentility.  Both  his  designs  and  those  of  Rusca  are  very 
monotonous,  and  their  architecture  a  kind  of  reformed  Palladian, 
or  Italian,  divested  indeed  of  some  of  its  excrescences,  but  colder 
and  more  insipid ;  for  the  vices  that  have  been  weeded  out  have 
not  been  succeeded  by  beauties  transplanted  from  elsewhere.     Of 
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such  feformen  it  may  truly  Im  Mid,  ioUtmimem  fackmi,  poem 
afftlUmt.  Far  more  ability  and  taste  have  been  evinoed  by 
Stazov,  Melkinov,  Mikhailov,  and  lome  of  the  linng  native  archi- 
tecu  of  RuMia.  The  new  Theatre  at  Moscowi  designed  by  the 
lasumentioned  of  these,  is  a  particularly  noble  pile  of  building, 
with  a  roagnificent  octastyle  portico  of  the  lonio  order,  the  co- 
lumns of  which  are  somewhat  more  than  forty  feet  in  height. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  extending,  as  we  easily  might  do, 
this  rapid  and  cursory  glance  at  the  architecture  of  those  parts  of 
the  continent  which  have  hitherto  been  quite  overlooked  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
having  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  professional  men  and 
others  to  the  numerous  fine  buildings  that  are  to  be  met  witli  in 
places  not  yet  mapped  down  in  the  connoisseur's  chart.  We  are 
of  opinion,  too,  that  some  of  our  topographical  and  architectural 
drafumen  might  safely  venture  to  speculate  upon  a  professional 
tour  to  countries  less  familiar  to  us  than  France  or  Italy. 

Although  we  have  said  little  on  M.  Quatremire  de  Quincy's 
work,  we  have  suflSciently  expressed  our  opinion  of  it     We 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  a  performance  evincing 
any  particular  research,  or  any  very  original  and  enlightened  cri- 
ticism.   Almost  all  that  it  contains  has  been  long  ago  given  to 
the  public:  nevertheless  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who  possess  no 
similar  work  of  reference,  and  as  it  certainly  possesses  a  very  at* 
tractive  exteriori  and  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations,  it  may 
thereby  excite  curiosity  towards  the  subject,  where  it  did  not  pre- 
viously exist.     The  history  of  architecture,  however,  particularly 
of  modern  architecture,  including  all  the  PosURoHHtm  styles,  or 
those  which  had  their  origin  subsequently  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  remains  to  be  written ;  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done 
being  little  more  than  imperfect  outlines  of  such  a  history,  or  de- 
tached essays.    There  are  likewise  a  multitude  of  topics  eon^ 
nected  with  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  none  of  which  have  yet  been 
treated  of  at  all ;  for  writers  on  architecture,  like  architects  them- 
selves, have  been  content  to  tread  in  the  beaten  track  of  routine, 
without  diverging  to  the  right  or  the  left     But  if  we  ba^e  mack 
to  le^am,  we  have  also  no  little  to  unlearn, — not  a  few  preju- 
dices to  abandon,  and  many  irrational  and  superstitious  opmions 
to  discard.     Whoever  intends  to  overthrow  the  hydra  absurdities 
that  beset  the  entrance  to  the  fane  of  art,  ought  to  approach  tbem 
resolutely,  and  combat  them  manfully :  he  must  feel  no  compunc- 
tions, no  qualms   of  heart,  no  misgivings,  no  apprehensioos. 
Hardly  may  we  hope  that  any  one  will  devote  his  time  and  eoer- 
gies  to  what  appears  such  a  Quixotic  enterprise;  yet  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain^  that  until  either  the  rights  of  art  shftH  have 
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been  sucoessfuyy  vindicated,  or  time  shaU  have  silently  worked  a 
oooipkCe  reform,  so  long  must  architecture  continae  degraded 
and  imbonoured*  Nor  do  we  absolutely  despair  of  such  reform 
taking  place;  nay^  we  may  even  ventwe  to  say  that  there  is  a 
proape^  now  dawning  upon  us,  whicb»  unless  it  should  prove  a 
mere  mirage,  annoonoes  that  sonie  of  the  inest  produetiona  of 
modem  architactnM,  and  some  of  the  highest  names  in  the  -art, 
are  destined  te  be  recorded  •  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Ant.  IX. — 1.  Jtnephi  Mariae  Suarem,  Bpiscepi  Vasumemis, 
Notitia  Basilicorum,  Recensuit  et  observationibus  auxit  D. 
Christianus  Fridericus  Pohlius^  Civitatis  Lipsiensis  Senator 
eC  Syndicos.     Lipsias^  1804,  8vo. 

£.  Manuale  Basilicorum,  exhibens  Cotlationem  Juris  Justinianei 
cum  Jure  Graeco  Postjustinianeo,  Indicem  Auctorum  recent 
tiorum  qui  Libras  Juris  Romani  e  Graecis  Subsidiis  vel  emeti' 
daverunt  vel  interpretati  sunt,  ac  Titulos  Basilicorum  mm  Jure 
Justinianeo  et  reliquis  Monumentis  Juris  Graeci  Postjustinianei 
comparatos.  Digessit  D.  Christ.  Gottl.  Hauboldy  Eques 
Orainis  Sax.  Virtulis  Civicae,  et  Juris  Professor  Publ.  Ord.  in 
Academia  Lipsiensi.     Lipsis,  1819}  4to. 

3.  De  Basilicorum  Origine,  Fontibus,  Scholiis,  atque  nova  Edi- 
tione  adornanda.  Scripsit  D.  Carol.  Guilielm.  Ernest.  Heim- 
bach.     Ldpsias,  1825^  8vo.    , 

Ik  this  country  the  history  of  the  civil  law  is  so  imperfectly 
understood,  that  there  are  probably  many  eminent  lavtryers  who^ 
ki  the  whole  course  of  their  study  and  practice,  never  beard  of 
aiich  a  book  as  the  Basilica,  A  certain  friend  of  ours  m  Lii»- 
celnV  Inn,  whom  we  rank  among  the  most  learned  of  the 
E^lish  lawyersi  has  a  copy  of  this  voluminous  repertory  of 
-ancient  jurisprudence!  which  long  adorned  the  library  of  a  cele* 
brated  bibliomanist,  under  the  title  of  Sancti  Basilii  Opeka, 
or  the  Woiks  of  St*  BasiL  Provided  it  was  a  fine  copy  with  an 
ample  margin,  the  contents  of  the  book  might  be  of  little  or  no 
eosBse^uence  to  the  possessor.  This  disinterested  coUeetor  of 
books  was  not  perhaps  trained  to  the  legal  profession ;  but  what 
8fa«B  be  said  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  was  educated  as  a  lawyer, 
Mfho  advanced  such  high  claims  to  general  erudition,  and  who 
treated  other  men's  errors  with  such  merciless  severity  i 
**  There  is/'  as  he  is  pleased  to  remark,  ^*  an  originality  in  the 
Greek  writers  which  forms  and  nurtures  genius ;  the  Latin  only 
foster  imitation.    A  divine  or  a  physician  ought  to  be  grounded 
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in  Greek;  a  lawyer  requires  Latin,  for  there  is  not  one  Greek 
writer  on  law."*  '  These  are  the  remarks  of  a  person  who  was 
indeed  sufficiently  rash  in  many  of  his  assertions,  but  who  had 
however  acquired  a  large  fund  of  information ;  and  we  refer  to 
such  instances,  not  with  the  mere  view  of  exposing  ignorsnce, 
but  in  order  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  field  which  we  have 
now  entered  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  our  country  mea. 
Of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Roman  law,  it  is  remote  from  oar 
present  design  to  attempt  any  thing  approaching  to  a  complete 
enumeration ;  we  are  however  anxious  to  trace  such  an  outline 
as  may  be  calculated  to  direct  the  views  of  those  students  who 
possess  sufficient  ardour  of  curiosity  to  extend  their  enquiries 
beyond  the  vulgar  limits. 

Some  of  the  more  ancient  civilians  wrote  Greek  treatises  on 
particular  portions  of  the  Roman  law :  thus,  for  example, 
Herennius  Modestinus,  who  flourished  during  the  third  century, 
composed  in  that  language  Excusationum  libri  sex:  but  of  this 
denomination  no  entire  work  of  so  early  a  date  has  descended  to 
our  times.  The  first  name  which  now  arrests  our  attention,  is 
that  of  Theophilus,  the  author  of  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the 
Instijtutes.  The  task  of  compiling  the  original  work,  Justinian 
had  committed  to  three  individuals  learned  in  the  law,  namely,  to 
Tribonian*  Theophiius,  tfnd  Dorotheus,  of  whom  the  two  latter 
are  described  as  antecessores,  or  public  professors  of  law.  Whe- 
ther this  professor  was  the  same  Theophiius  who  wrote  the 
paraphrase,  has  been  long  and  much  disputed  among  civilians : 
to  recapitulate  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  oo  both 
sides  of  the  question,  would  require  a  longer  paper  than  we  can 
devote  to  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiries ;  we  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  maintain  their  identity, 
and  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  ample  discussions  of 
Mylius  and  Reitz.t  Theophiius  was  a  professor  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  Dorotheus  at  Berytus.  Dunng  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian, the  two  imperial  cities  and  Berytus  were  the  only  places, 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  where  public  schools  of  law 
were  established,  or  indeed  wnere  law  was  permitted  to  be  pub- 
licly taught.}:     Berytus,  which  that  emperor  describes  as  a  most 

*  Pinkerton*s  Eoquirj  into  the  Hutorjr  of  Scotland,  toI.  i.  p.  xii*  Load.  1789, 
S  vdi.  Svo. 

t  Jo.  Heiinci  Mjlii,  J.  U.  D.  Theophilas;  sive  de  GrsCaruia  JorU  trndtatianain 
Mmndemqira  Aoctorif  Historia.^tote,  AuctoriUte«  Fatit,  Dotibua,  Nevis,  libcr  m^a* 
krif.  Lagd.  Bat.  1761»  8vo.  Rdaii  Praef.  in  TlieophiJuoi,  p.  sxv.  Of  this  woffk  of 
M3liuf,  tlic  first  edition  appeared  at  Leipxij;  iu  17S0.  The  entiie  tract  may  be  foand 
in  Reits's  Theophilat,  toio.  ii.  p.  1034. 

I  Const,  mmtm  rmp,  §  7,  ad  AnteceMorei. 
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beautiful  city,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Syria :  here  a  school 
of  jurisprudence  was  founded  during  the  third  century,  and  it 
was  long  frequented  by  a  numerous  train  of  students,  but  its 
prosperity  was  first  interrupted,  and  was  finally  subverted  by 
some  of  the  great  convulsions  of  nature.  In  the  year  384  the 
town  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  554  it  was 
visited  by  another  earthquake,  which  left  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Some  professors  and  a  multitude  of  students  perished  in  this 
common  calamity :  the  surviving  professors  transferred  their 
school  to  Sidon,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  made  a  vigojrous 
effort  to  raise  a  new  city  from  the  ruins  of  the  old ;  but  another  ca* 
lamity  awaited  them,  and  this  famous  seat  of  jurisprudence  was 
totally  consumed  by  fire.*  After  a  long  interval  another  town, 
which  retains  the  name  of  Beirout  or  Baruti,  was  founded  by  the 
Druses  near  the  ancient  site,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Emirs  as 
their  capital  and  as  their  only  seaport,  till  they  were  expelled 
from  it  by  Djezzar  Pasha  of  Acre.f  The  name  of  Berytus, 
that  celebrated  '^  nurse  of  tranquil  life/'  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law,  that  it  has  for  a  moment  drawn  us 
aside  firom  the  more  immecUate  subject  of  our  investigation. 
Bvipivrdc  fii/Aroio  yctXiyya/oco  ri84yi|4 
The  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  of  great  utility  and  import- 
ance in  explaining  the  text  of  the  Institutes.  He  has  not  ser" 
vilely  confined  himself  to  the  original,  and  his  work  in  a  great 
measure  supplies  the  place  of  a  perpetual  commentary.  It  is  a 
book  indispensably  necessary  for  every  more  learned  and  inquisi- 
tive student  of  the  civil  law.  This  paraphrase  is  not  indeed 
entirely  free  from  errors :  Reitz  conjectures,  and  not  without  a 
considerable  degree  of  probability,  that  Theophilus  had  dictated 
it  to  the  students  of  Constantinople  in  the  exercise  of  bis  func- 
tions as  a  public  expounder  of  the  law;  and  that  for  its  transmis- 
sion to  posterity  we  are  solely  indebted  to  copies  taken  by  his 
auditors,  and  uncorrected  by  himself.   To  this  valuable  relique  the 

«  Heineccii  Hist.  Jaris  Civilis,  p.  47f,  edit.  Bitter.  Logd.  Bat.  1748,  8fO. 
Bot  «ee  more  particolarlj  <' Johmndt  Stranchii  Jcti  Beiytos,  mv  ad  tit.  Cod.  de  Ms- 
tiopoli  Bervto  Dtiacrtatio  fmblica."    BronsvigK,  1663,  4to. 

-f  FrBokland's  Travels  to  and  from  Convtantinople,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Lond.  1829, 
t  vols.  8vo. — '*  This  town,"  says  Mr.  Came,  "  the  ancient  Berjtus,  contains  six  thod- 
sand  inhabitants :  the  sitnation  is  the  most  bieaatifiil  of  ail  the  Syrian  towns ;  the  envi- 
fona  are  laid  ont  in  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  a  qaantity  of  silk  is  prodoced  and 
exported."  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  fS9.  Lond.  1826,  Svo.)  Another  recent 
writer  has  stated  that  the  population  is  variously  "  estimated  at  from  3000  or  4000  to 
14,000;"  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  smallest  number  approaches  nearest  the  truth. 
^Bond's  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  A.M.  p.  291,  edit.  Edinb.  1828, 12mo.)  See 
likewise  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  m  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  117.  Load. 
18125,  8vo. 

^  Nonni  Dionysiaca,  lib.  xli.  p.  708,  edit.  Falkenbnrgii.    Antv.  1569, 4to. 
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attention  of  modem  lawyers  was  first  directed  by  Angdo  PMi^ 
aano,  a  man  x>f  singular  ulents  and  attainments,  who  died  in  tke 
year  1494.  The  earliest  editions,  containing  the  Greek  text 
without  a  Latin  version,  were  published  by  Viglins  Znichemis, 
a  native  of  Friesland,  who,  after  having  been  a  profeasor  of  law 
in  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Ingoistadt,  entered  into  hbkj 
orders,  and  became  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Ghent*  His  two 
editions^  which  both  appeared  in  1534,  were  followed  by  mai^ 
others ;  and  among  these  we  must  distinguish  two  different  edi.> 
tions  by  Fabrot,t  a  very  celebrated  expounder  of  the  Greek  texts 
of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  fume  of  all  former  editors  was  Uh 
tally  eclipsed  by  Willem  Otto  Reitz,  who  published  a  ^[rfeodid 
and  most  complete  edition  of  Tbeopbilus  about  the  middle  of 
last  century^  1^'^  learned  and  judicious  man,  whose  name  we 
shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to  mention,  was  bora  in  the 
year  I70^»  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Middd- 
burg  in  Zeeland  in  1741,  and  died  in  1769-  In  the  tide-pages  of 
different  publications,  he  is  described  as  JurueoneMthu:  he  bad 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  but  although  eniinentij 
skilled  in  jurisprudence,  his  ordinary  occupation  was  that  of  n 
classical  mstructor;  and  in  the  Dutch  seminaries  of  learning, 
such  attainments  have  very  frequently  been  united  in  the  same 
individuals.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  produced  several 
scholars,  and  one  of  bis  brothers  was  the  editor  of  Locian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  which  is  well  known  to  pbilologera,^ 
Beitx's  edition  of  Theophilus  is  so  elaborate  and  satisfactory, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Haubold,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  similar 
publication,  except  Ritter's  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code41 

The  Corpue  Jum  CiviUi,  as  every  student  of  the  civil  law  is 
sufliciently  aware,  includes  various  constitutions  written  in  tbe 
Greek  language.  The  amended  edition  of  the  Code,  Codes  rtp$^ 
tita  prfkctioniSf  was  published  in  the  year  534;  but  the  emp^ew 
Justinian  survived  till  the  year  5Q5,  and  during  that  long  interval 
he  promulgated  many  new  laws.  His  Novels,  or  new  Constitu- 
tions, which  form  the  present  collection,  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  in  number,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  appear  lo 
have  been  originally  written  in  Greek;  some  were  nowevnr 
written  in  Latin/ and  others  were  at  tbe  same  time  exhibit  in 
both  languages.    These  are  followed  by  thirteen  Gredt  edicts  of 

*  FoDpens  BiblioOieeft  Belgica,  torn.  li.  p.  1159. 

t  Paxil.  16S8,  4to.  ParU.  1657,  4to.  Of  the  Utter  oditlon  lonra  oopiet  have  •  tte« 
title,  with  the  date  of  1679. 

t  Hags  Comttii,  1751,  f  torn.  4to. 

i  Joan.  Frader.  ReiUiui  de  Ambieiils,  Medils  et  Contrarll«s  live  de  Sigiiiic»6aoe 
Verborum  ac  Phrasium  ainbigua.    Traj,  ad  Rben.  1752,  Svo, 

II  Hauboldl  Institutiones  Joris  Romasi  tittemrie,  p.  SOS.    lipda,  1809,  Svo. 
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Jo9tioiao^  which  properly  conclode  the  body  of  the  cmilaw; 
ftlthough  the  common  editions  comprehend  various  Novels  of 
LeO|  together  with  other  ancient  documents,  all  of  which  are 
only  to  be  regarded  as  appendages.  But  as  no  branch  of  onr 
present  subject  is  so  generally  understood,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  remarkingi  that  the  history  of  the  Novels  of  Justinian 
has  been  very  elaborately  detailed  by  Biener,*  and  the  history  of 
the  Novels  of  Leo  by  Beck  and  Zepemick.f 

Of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  different  Greek  versions  have 
been  mentioned  by  different  writers.  One  version  has  been 
ascribed  to  Thalelasus,  who  was  an  antecessor  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor;  but  Pohl  and  Heimbach  have  shewn,  that  there 
are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  he  undertook  such  a 
task.  Another  translation  is  mentioned  by  Matthaeus  Blastares 
as  having  been  executed  by  Stephanus,  an  advocate  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  been  conjoined  with  Tribonian  in  the  commis- 
sion for  compiling  the  Pandects.  The  same  individual  appears 
to  have  illustrated  the  other  parts  of  Justinian's  compilation;  and 
some  fragments  of  the  works  of  Thalelssus  and  Stepbanus  have 
been  published  by  Ruhnkenius.  The  Code  was  likewise  trans- 
lated into  Greek :  the  translator  is  supposed  to  be  the  person 
who,  in  the  scholia  of  the  Basilica,  is  repeatedly  described  as 
K«9iiettfn)^.  To  many  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  suitors,  in 
the  Eastern  empire,  Latin  must  evidently  have  been  an  unknowd 
tongue.  When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Rome 
to  Byzantium,  the  first  emperors  were  anxious  to  transfer  the  use 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  for  a  considerable  period  this  con- 
tinued to  be  at  least  the  language  of  the  court.  Teachers  of 
Roman  eloquence  were  established  in  the  second  metropolis,  and 
they  doubtless  found  many  pupils  among  the  youth  who  aimed  at 
a  fashionable  education,  or  were  ambitious  of  preferment ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  the  pe<»ple 
should  be  induced  to  unlearn  one  language^  and  to  ac(]^uire  another. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian and  that  of  Basilius,  there  were  many  Greek  writers  on  the 
Roman  Law ;  and  not  a  few  names  have  been  recovered  from 
the  wreck  of  time  by  Lambecius,  Suaris,  Asseman,;(  and  other 

*  OeseMchte  der  No? dlen  Justinian's,  von  Dr.  Friedricb  Aogust  Biener,  ordentl. 
Prof.  d.  Brchte  sa  BeHim    Berlin,  1 8S4, 8vo. 

i*  D.  Cupar*  AchatU  Beck  de  Novellit  Leonis  AQ^iitti  et  Philosophi,  earuroqne 
Usu  et  Auctoritate  liber  lingularis.  Pnemissa  est  Dissertatio  dc  provida  Dei  Cura 
in  dispensandis  Jurisprudentio  Fatis.  Adjectis  aniroadTersionibus  et  mantissa  com- 
meiitaiioiiiiiii  ad  argumentuiD  spectaoliana,  edidit  D.  Carolos  fVider.  Zepernick.  Halse, 
1779,  8to. 

X  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Joris  Orieutalis  Canonici  et  Cif iTis.  Rome,  176f-6, 5  torn. 
4to. 
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learned  enquiren,  and  many  accurate  notices  have  now  been 
added  by  Heimbach.  Basilius,  who  has  obtained  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  legislators  of  the  empire,  derived  his  lineage 
from  Armenia,  but  was  himself  bom  in  Macedonia,  and  it  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian.  He  rose 
from  an  origin  sufficiently  humble,  and  after  having  been  a  groom, 
he  became  sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  year  866,  Michael  the 
Third  associated  him  in  the  government,  under  the  title  of  Oesar. 
His  benefactor  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  prince;  and  when 
Basilius  endeavoured  to  give  a  better  direction  to  his  conduct, 
he  was  exposed  to  suspicions  and  snares,  against  which  be  op> 
posed  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  thus  became  sole  emperor 
m  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Amon^  candidates  for  empire, 
it  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  the  most  rigid  principles  of  pie^  or 
virtue :  Basilius  however  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  no 
ordinary  character;  of  his  taste  for  literature  he  has  left  a  spe- 
cimen in  his  Exhortations  to  his  son  Leo;*  but  his  chief  distinc* 
tion  arose  from  his  attempt  to  form  a  complete  body  of  law  for 
the  government  of  his  dominions.  The  Eastern  empire,  io  which 
the  Greek  language  was  vernacular,  was  governed  by  a  collection 
of  laws  chiefly  written  in  Latm ;  and  the  different  versions  which 
had  been  executed,  were  without  the  sanction  of  public  autho- 
rity. It  was  therefore  his  object  to  select  such  enactments  as 
were  still  in  force,  and,  having  digested  them  into  the  form  of  a 
regular  code,  to  invest  them  with  the  imperial  sanction.  This 
great  undertaking  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  the 
year  886,*  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  studious  propensity,  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
i'hilosopher.  His  treatise  on  tactics  was  published  by  Meur- 
sius,  and  some  of  his  other  works  are  preserved  in  manuscriptf 
The  body  of  Greek  laws  was  completed  under  his  direction :  the 
date  of  its  promulgation  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  as  the 
student  is  referred  to  it  in  Leo's  Ecloga,  which  was  written  in 
the  year  QIO,  the  Basilica  must  have  been  in  circulation  before 
that  period.  Leo  the  Philosopher  ended  his  reign  and  his  life  in 
the  year  91 1|  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantinus  For- 
phyrogennetus,  when  only  seven  years  of  age.  This  learned 
prince  likewise  belongs  to  the  catalogue  of  royal  authors^!  sod 
from  him  the  Basilica  appear  to  have  received  their  final  revi- 
sion. The  revised  edition  is  described  by  Theodorus  Balsamon,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  as  rjy  rtKevrsdaa 

*  Bftsini  Romanoruni  Imp.  Kxhortatlononi  capita  Ixvi.  ad  Leonem  filiuin,  oogno- 
mento  Philosophnm.    Lutetin,  apad  Federicam  MorelJum,  1584»  4to. 
t  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grawa,  torn,  vi.  p.  367,  edit  Harles. 
X  Fabridi  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  torn.  vii.  p.  681. 
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kfomiaforiv*^  and/ according  to  the  opinion '  of  Heinibach/ it  was 
not  di?ulged  before  the  year  945.  Whether  the  work  has  de- 
scended to  our  times  as  it  was  completed  by  Leo,  or  as  it  was 
afterwards  reformed  by  Constantinus,  has  b^n  disputed  among 
the  historians  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  Brunquell  avers 
that  we  now  possess  the  Basilica  m  their  revisied  form  ;t  but 
Hoffmann  considers  this  opinion  as  extremely  doubtful^  and  his 
suggestions  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tions  of  Heimbach.§ 

This  great  digest  of  the  law  received  the  title  of  the  Basilica, 
rwy  Bao-iXimy,  derived,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Basilius,  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  its  containing  /3«o-ftXix«^$  8i0CTa£«i$,  or  imperial  constitu- 
tions. In  the  West  it  never  obtained  the  force  of  law ;  and  its 
utility  therefore  consists  in  the .  illustration  which  it  furnishes  to 
the  Justinian  body  of  law,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  compiled. 
Its  utility  in  this  respect  has  long  been  understood  and  acknow« 
lodged.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Basilica,  were  first  exhibited  in  the  writings,  and  more 
particulariy  in  the  Observationes,  of  Cujacius,  who  left  no  source 
of  information  unexplored ;  and  they  have  been  formally  enume* 
rated  by  more  recent  writers  J|  A  portion  of  the  work  was  first 
committed  to  the  press  by  Gentianus  Hervetus,  who  published 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1557  a  Latin  version  of  the  forty-fifth,  forty- 
sixth,  forty-seventh,  and  forty-eighth  books,  and  of  certain*  frag- 
ments of  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  books.  -  Of  the 
sixtieth  book,  which  is  of  great  length,  Cujacius  published  a 
Latin  version  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1566,  and  this  version  was 
reprinted  at  Hanau  in  ]596.i[  The  different  portions  which  had 
thus  been  edited,  were  combined  together  by  Dionysius  Gotho- 
fredus,  and  printed  at  Hanau  in  1598,  and  again  in  l606.**  Cu- 
jacius had  been  occupied  in  prq^aring  some  other  portions  for 
the  press;  and  after  his  death,  which  took  i>lace  in  1590,  Charles 
Labb^  published  his  version  of  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth 
books,  together  with  the  Greek  scholia.    The  book  was  printed 

^  VoelK  BiUiotbeca  Jurif  Canoniei  veteris,  torn.  li.  p.  814. 

-f-  Bninqnelli  Hist.  Jurii  Romani,  p.  309. 

i  Hoffmanoi  Hist.  Jurif  Roroani,  torn.  i.  p.  654. 

§  Heimbacb  cle  Basiticorum  OrigiQe,  p.  16. 

n  Eckbardi  Hermeneotka  Juris,  p.  587,  edit.  Walchti.    Lipiis,  iSOt,  8?o. 

^  In  tbe  ThMmit,  au  l^bUothi^  du  JuriteaiUiUte,  torn.  fit.  p.  165,  torn.  ii.  p.  SSI, 
the  reader  will  find  ao  elaborate  dissertation  by  Professor  Biener  of  Berlin,  "  Sur 
r  usage  qne  Cojas  a  fait  des  Basiliques,  et  sor  Ics  manuscrits  de  ce  recneil  qui  existent 
dans  les  bibliotheques  de  Paris;"  and  in  torn.  x.  p.  161,  he  will  find  "  Observations 
aur  la  Dissertation  de  M.  Biener  relative  a  1'  usage  qne  Cujas  a  fait  des  Basiliques,"  by 
Professor  Berriat  St.  Prix  of  Paris. 

**  See  however  Hugo's  CwUitUtehet  Magasm,  6d.  ii.  S.  414.  Here  the  reader  will 
6nd  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Basilica. 


40t  Qf€ikTigt$o/ih$RmmL»o. 

•t  Parif  in  tba  year  l609»  But  the  most  maritoiioBf  laboorar  ia 
this  department  of  literature  and  jarieprudenca  waa  Charles 
Annibal  Fabroti  whose  servioes  entitle  him  to  a  more  particufau' 
commemoration.  He  was  bom  at  Aiz  in  Provenoo  in  the  year 
1680y  and  after  haying  made  great  progress  in  hia  classical 
studies,  be  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  took  Us 
doctor's  degree  in  the  year  l606.  He  afterwards  beoame  u 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Aiz,  and  his  merit  procured  him 
the  friendship  of  several  individuals  of  influence.  In  I609  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Aix,  where 
he  became  second  professor  in  1638,  and  first  proCesaor,  or  deaa 
of  the  faculty  of  law,  in  1636.  It  was  at  this  latter  period  that 
he  published  his  valuable  edition  of  Theophilns.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  the  chancellor  Seguier,  who  induced  him  to  fiz  his 
residence  in  Paris,  and,  on  the  condition  of  his  undertaking  the 
formidable  task  of  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Basilica,  procured 
him  an  annual  pension  of  fiOOO  livres.  Fabrot,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  application,  published  the  Basilica  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  after  an  interval  of  nine  years,  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  engaged  in  several  other  works.^  He  haa  re* 
tained  Cujacius's  version  of  the  three  books  already  apecified, 
and  has  himself  translated  the  remaining  books.  He  has  added 
the  Greek  scholia,  which  are  likewise  translated  into  Latin.  Of 
the  sizty  books  which  composed  this  great  work,  he  supposes 
that  be  has  ezhibited  forty-one  in  an  entire  form,  though  Meer» 
man,  Reitz,  and  other  writers  are  of  opinion  that  diis  number 
admits  of  some  abatement;  and  those  portions  which  are  inam> 
festly  defective,  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  from  the  Symmris 
BasUkorum^  from  Harmenopulus,  and  from  other  sources.  His 
edition  is  almost  entirely  without  annotations,  and  is  otherwiae 
deficient  in  what  may  be  c(Misidered  as  necessary  illustration.  A 
dedication  to  his  patron  Se^uier,  consisting  of  twelve  pagea,  is 
followed  by  a  prelsce,  eztending  only  to  the  fourdi  page,  mA  this 
again  is  succeeded  by  Suar^s's  Noiitia  BasUicorumf  but  widi 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  ample  compilation  itself,  or  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Greek  jurisprudence,  he  fumisfaes  hia  readera 
with  no  further  information.  His  work  appears  to  have  been 
urged  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  approaching  to  precipitation;  for, 
as  be  informs  us  in  the  preface,  he  sometimes  laboured  to  supply 
two  different  presses.  He  is  the  author  or  editor  of  many  other 
works:  his  labours  contributed  to  illustrate  the  history  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  empire;  he  was  the  editor  of  several  of  tbe 


•  Tm  BttnXuMHF  (SiaXia  t,    Bm-iXimw  libri  Ix.  in  wYu  twan  dhriaL    Caraius 

Vnbratofl,  AiilMeMotam  AqabutieiMiun  Dectiwi.  LtUaa  veKiW  et  Qmoe  «HdH 
Bibliotheca  Regit  ChriatiaiiisalnL    Fteitiii»16tf»7teB»lQL 
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Bjnnftine  liiatomnf,  mmI  the  author  of  vsrioiu  pnUieationt  on 
the  civil  uid  the  canon  law.  He  was  involved  in  the  oontroverqr 
which  Salmastas  maintained  with  equal  leandng  and  pertinacity^ 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law  reqiecting  usury.*  One  of 
his  last  labours  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of  CnjaciuSy  which 
he  published  in  the  year  1668,  in  ten  volumes  folio:  he  thus 
performed  a  very  important  service  to  the  more  learned  students 
of  jurisprudence;  but  his  intense  application  to  this  undertaking 
produced  a  malady  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  1 6th  of  Ja^ 
nuary  1659*  He  died  at  Paris,  leaving  a  sou  named  Ousllaume 
Fabrot,  who  was  a  counsellor  in  the  **  Coor  des  Monnoyea/^ 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century  from  the  date  of 
Fabrot's  edition,  four  entire  books  of  the  Basilica,  namely,  the 
forty«ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty*first,  and  fifty-second,  were  published  by 
Reitz,  of  whose  meritorious  labours  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak.  They  were  first  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Meeiw 
man's  Thesaurui  Juris  Cwilis  ei  Canomci^  and  thirteen  years 
afterwards  they  appeared  in  a  separate  form^  The  editor  has 
added  a  Latin  version,  together  with  notes,  l^e  separate  volume 
contains  Ruhnkenius's  edition  of  the  commentaries  of  ThalelaeuSi 
Tbeodorus,  Stephanus,  CyrHlns,  Gobidaa,  and  other  Greek  law* 
yers,  on  the  titles  of  the  Pandects  and  Code,  **  de  PoUukmdo 
sive  de  Advocatis,  nee  non  de  Procuratoribus  et  Defenscribui!' 
These  commentaries  were  first  inserted  in  the  third  and  fifth 
volumes  of  Meerman's  extensive  collection.  Ruknkenius,  who 
was  so  great  a  roaster  of  Grecian  literature,  and  who  had  studied 
the  civil  law  in  the  excellent  school  of  Ritter,  has  translated  them 
into  Latin,  and  has  illustrated  them  with  annotations.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Hemsterhusius,  he  had  resumed  his  Juridical  studies 
with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  a  law  prores8orship;§  but 
after  having  exhibited  this  very  adequate  specimen  of  his  profi* 
ciency,he  returned  to  those  elegant  pursuits  of  classical  philolo|Qr 
M^hich  have  rendered  his  name  so  justly  celebrated. 

*  EpUtola  C«r.  Aim.  Fabioti,  AnteccMorli  AqaUextiniis,  d«  Mntno :  csm  Bstpoib 
uo%»  Cl«  Sslmuii  ad  JEgidiain  Menagiam.    Lugid.  Bat.  16i5f  Sto. 

f  Terraaion,  Hist,  de  la  Jwriiprodenoe  Romaioe,  }^  480.  Niceron,  Mamoires  pour 
aervir  a  1'  ITisloirQ  dei  Hammes  Uluitres  dant  la  Eepabliqua  det  Lettres,  torn*  ixis. 
p.  355. 

I  Opens  Baailici  Eabrotiani  SappleQientom«  oontmeni  Ubros  qoatoor  Baailiconimt 
IL.  L.  LI.  &  LU,  none  primuni  ex  Codice  manvacriplo  Regin  Bibliothecn  ParisiemU 
intrgre  editon :  Ladne  vertit,  variantes  Lectiones  ooUegi^  Notaique  criticas  ac  juridicas, 
tam  aliorum  ^oam  saat,  addiidil  Gul.  Otto  ReitJW  JCtut,  Aocedunt  Th«lei«i  Tbeo- 
dori,  Stepbani,  CjriUi,  alioraioquQ  JCtorom  Grffoornm  Comioantarii  In  Tit.  D.  k  God. 
4m  Pottuittndo  live  d$  Advocatit,  nee  uoq  d$  ProcuraUriinis  <(  Dtfemaribui :  novissinie 
ex  Codice  MS.  B)bliotbec«  Lugdono-Bataw  edidU»  Latiiia  tem|»  et  caitigaf  it  David 
Ruknkeiuas.    Lugdani  BataTorum,  1765,  ful. 

§  Wjttenbachii  Vita  Dafidis  Raknkenii:  Opusgola,  torn.  L  p«(^a4.  Lagd.Bat. 
1821,  S  torn.  8m 
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Id  hit  ftkeich  of  the  history  of  die  Basilica^  we  must  not  over- 
look  the  ancieiit  Gloesm^  which  are  not  without  their  value.  They 
were  first  publithed  by  Labb6,  who  ranks  among  the  more  learned 
cultivators  of  Greek  jurispruckmcei  and  were  af^rwards  illustrated 
by  Schulting  and  by  Rover.* 

Basilius  and  his  £imily  followed  the  example  of  Justintan,  by 
preparing  different  elementary  works  for  the  benefit  of  those  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  the  law.  ^  One  of  these,  which  in  an 
imperfect  form  occurs  m  the  collection  of  Leunclaviusit  appears 
to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  name  of  this  emperor,  and  of 
his  two  sons  Constantinus  and  Leo,  each  of  whom  had  been 
invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  This  work  has  fiequently 
been  confounded  with  another  '£x^yif  rm  'Siiuw,  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  Leo  and  his  son  Constantinus  Porpbyrogennetus. 
The  latter  production  remains  in  manuscript,  but  an  edition  of  it 
vras  meditated  by  the  learned  Mascou,  and  a  few  pages  have 
been  published  as  a  specimen^  It  is  however  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  history  of  these  two  works  is  involved  in  -no 
small  degree  of  obscurity.  Different  manuscripts  exhibit  diffe- 
rent titles;  the  preface  belonging  to  the  one  compendium  is 
sometimes  transferred  to  the  omer;  and  Constantiaus,  the  son  of 
Leo,  is  occasionally  confounded  with  his  own  uncle  of  the  same 
name.§ 

Long  before  the  publication  of  the  Basilica  themselves,  the 
Synopsis  BasUicorum  had  been  committed  to  the  press  by  Joannes 
Leunclavius,  or  Loewenklau,  a  learned  Westphalian,  distinguished 
as  a  scholar  and  a  civilian.  He  was  the  editor  and  translator  of 
many  Greek  works,  and  the  merit  of  his  versions  has  beoi  ad- 
mitted by  Huet,  the  most  erudite  bishop  of  Avranches^l  One  his- 
torian of  die  Roman  law  has,  without  any  apparent  ground,  ascribed 
this  abridgement  to  Romanus  Junior  Lacapenus :%  the  name  of  the 

*  Caroli  hAbm  Obterf  atlooes  et  £aieiidatioii«s  in  Sjnopnn  BuUioMi,  Sec.  on 
▼eteribuf  Gloitis  Verboram  Jarii,  qae  passim  in  Basilids  reperiuntor.  Paris.  1606, 
8vo^— These  Glotut  were  afterwards  printed  with  *'  Cyrilii,  Philoieni*  alioramqae 
▼eterum  Glossaria  Latino-Grsca  et  Gneco-Latina,  a  Carolo  Labbno  collecta,  et  ia 
dDplicero  alphabeticnm  ordinem  redacta."  Lutet.  Paris.  1679,  fol.  They  are  to  be 
found,  with  the  emendations  of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  other  learned  men,  and  the  notes 
of  Schulting,  in  Otto's  Thetaurut  Jurit  Rmnani,  torn.  iii.  col.  1697.  Rover's  "  Specimea 
Obsenrationam  et  Emendationum  ad  Glosses  yeteres  Verborom  Jaris,"  b  subjoined  to 
his  edition  of  the  "  Fragmentum  ▼eteris  Jorisconsulti  de  Juris  Speciebtis  et  de  Mann- 
miisionibus,  quod  serravit  Dosdtheus  Magister."    Lngd.  Bat  1799, 8vo. 

t  Leunclaf  ii  Jus  Gneco-Roroanam,  torn.  ii.  p.  79. 
.    t  Fiittmanni  Menioria  Gottfridi  Mascovii,  p.  119.    Upsia,  1771,  Svo. 

$  Wfechtleri  Opuscule  joridico-philologica,  p.  588.  Lugd.  Bat.  1733,  8to.— *  Inde 
frctum  est,"  savs  Pohl,  p.  6,  •'  nt  in  ontTersa  juris  Byaintini  postjustiniaiiei  historia 
nihil  fere  difficllius  sit,  quam  harum  Edogarom  aetatem  et  auctores  defimrr."  See  like- 
wise Heimbach,  p.  93. 


I  Huetius  de  Interpretatione,  p.  171.    Paris.  1661,  4to. 
1  Strovil  Hist  Juris  Romani,  p.  94/0, 
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author  remains  altogether  unknown.  It  was  pablished  from  a 
manuscript  which  Sambucus  had  found  at  Tarento,  a  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  formerly  called  Magna  Oraecia,  wh«re  the 
Greek  language  long  continued  to  be  vernacular.  In  the  manup* 
script,  the  different  subjects  are  digested  according  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet ;  but  the  editor  has  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
the  sixty  original  books.  The  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
version,  and  a  series  of  annotations  occurs  at  the  end  of  die  vo« 
lume.*  With  respect  to  the  translation,  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
was  brought  against  him  by  Freigius,  a  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Altdorf.f  A  manuscript  translatioui  executed  by 
this  professor,  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  him ;  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
his  skill  as  a  translator,  were  such  as  to  leave  him  little  or  no 
inducement  to  avail  himself  of  this  clandestine  aid.  The  Synopsis 
was  afterwards  illustrated  by  Labb6,  who  published  an  ample 
collection  of  observations  and  emendations.  Another  Synopm 
Basilicorum,  which  has  never  been  printed,  is  preserved  in  diffe- 
rent libraries.  It  is  of  smaller  extent,  and  is  commonly  described 
by  the  Greeks  as  px^y  xarci  oroi^fiov.  Michael  Attaliata  is  the 
author  of  a  third  Synopsis,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Leunclavitt8,j:  under  the  title  of  IIo/ijfMt  vofuxov,  Ifroi  Tlgay^ 
/xartxi}.  From  an  epigram  prefixed,  it  appears  to  have  been  com* . 
posed  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  that  is, 
in  the  year  1073.  The  author,  who  describes  himself  as  a  pro- 
consul and  judge,  has  not  digested  his  little  work  in  alphabetical 
order. 

About  the  same  period,  a  Suvo^^i;  riv  N^y,  or  Synopsis  of  the 
Laws,  was  composed  by  the  younger  Michael  Psellus,  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  Michael  Ducas.  It  is  addressed  to  this  em- 
peror, and  is  written  in  verse.  As  it  only  consists  of  1406  verses. 
It  necessarily  contains  a  very  scanty  outline  of  legal  science :  its 
value  is  not  highly  estimated  by  Augustinus,^  and  other  compe- 
tent judges;  but  as  a  literary  curiosity  it  is  not  entirely  without 

*  LX.  librorum  BariXuMrr,  id  est,  Uoiversi  Juris  Roniani,  auctoritate  Principum 
Rom.  Gnecain  in  linguam  tradacU,  Edoga  sive  Sjnopsis,  hactenus  desiderata,  oanc 
cdita  per  Joan.  Leanclaiam,  ex  Joan.  Sanbuci,  V.  C  jBiblioUieca.  Item  Novellaram 
antehac  non  publicatarum  Dber.  Adjunctse  et  Adnotationes  interpretis,  qaibos  malts 
leges  roultaqae  loca  jnris  civilis  restituuntur  et  emendantur.    BasileSB,  1675,  fol. 

t  Wsecbderi  Opuscula,  p.  589. 

X  Juris  Graeco-Romani,  tam  Canonict  qaam  Civilis,  tomi  doo;  Jobannis  Leunclavil 
Araelbomii,  V.  CI.  stndio  ex  Tariis  EuropSB  Asiseqae  bibliothecis  eruti,  Latineque  red- 
diti :  nunc  primum  editi  cora  Marquardi  Fteheri,  J.  C.  cumejasdem  Auctario,  Chrotio- 
logia  Juris  ab  excessn  Justiniani  ad  amissam  Constantinopolin,  et  Prisfatione,  &&— 
Francofurli,  1596,  fol. 

§  Attgustini  Eiiiendationefl  et  Opinicmes«  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p»  175#  edit  Logd.  1559. 
8vo. 
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ks  •ttmctioos.  Tin  liats  of  wUch  it  m  oonposed  an  ire^urixo) 
rrlx^9  or  popular  verses;*  a  laode  of  writiog  wiiich,  in  hmdj 
iastaoceS)  had  began  to  supersede  the  noie  chwsicai  stmctare 
of  GiMk  ts  weU  as  Latin  poetry.  Accent  or  enphasb  bebg 
sabstituted  for  qoantityy  lines  weie  formed  of  a  number  of  sylla-* 
bles  corresponding  with  some  particular  sfwdes  of  Terse;  and 
soose  orifpiml  defects  b  this  mode  of  composition,  njght  posnUy 
be  supplied  by  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  voice.  The  modem 
Greeks,  who  speak  a  language  which  en  scarcely  be  considered 
as  different  from  that  of  their  classical  ancestors,  retam  or  have 
adopted  a  pronunciation  which  appears  to  set  at  open  defiance 
all  the  known  and  acknowledged  rules  of  prosody:  while  th^ 
profess  to  regulate  the  voice  1^  accent,  they  make  kmg  syllablea 
shorty  and  short  syllables  k>n|(;  so  that  in  their  BMnaer  of  read'wg 
an  ancient  poet,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  our  ears  to  rec<q;niae 
die  melody  of  verse.  They  indeed  tell  us»  what  nray  be  suffi* 
dently  true,  that  our  ears  are  too  obtuse  to  discover  the  delicacy 
with  which  they  eombnie  accent  with  quantity;  but,  at  all  events, 
It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  that  their  general  system  of  pronunda* 
tion  has  been  legitimately  trensmitted  from  Uie  times  of  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Sophocles*  Psellus  employs  a  verse  of  fifteen  sylla^- 
bies,  whidi  seems  intended  to  represent  the  iambic  tetrameter 
catalectic.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  he  gives  a  genml  account 
of  die  Carpui  Juris  Citnlis: 

TlfGrov  i^ipfiffvitnioy  mn,  irdira  roG  w6fmv  fUpti. 
Td  ftiy  yftp  roOrvw  KMunt  ofrwc  ArofMiFfd^^ 
Urvxioy  BmScKofiijSXoy,  S  ^d  ^arAfytC 
^£xei  a  nmn  icy fMurt^  Aimnra,  ^amkimt, 
*Aprtyp9i^6£  n  wofwcktt  ra2  iuAv  ianfa&ut* 
Ti  ii  koXoSm  ^'ycsra,  T«puKi)  ^  «  cXvmc. 
^rdpxu  ii  ri  Aiyevroi  'EXXiyviicdfi  Haviitertief. 
"Ori  kH  y6fimy  wi^vix  vayroSarAy  SoxiUfy, 
Kal  irXci^roc  avytypmf/ayTO  tovq  y6fiovQ  ntv  TlayiiKrov* 
T«F  ii  Aiy^0T«#y»  aJtnromj  wayroiawa  ra  fiipri' 
Ti  fjiiy  yap  irpwra  Xiyovvi  frepl  tntyaSXayfiinay, 
TirpaPtpKoQ  &  ^  trvyraltc,  cX^^ic  r&y  Tlp^myf  Tp^rtii* 
To  fura  ravra  ri^wxy  inrdfiifikoy  wrv^lor, 
T<#/uic«Mc  \My6fuyoy  oirm,  ci  tovOiai^f 


*  Ilgeii  ad  Carmiim  ffonwikn,  p.  656.  Odiferd  wd  HeptiMtfooMi,  p.  S4r.  Maltbj» 
I«iic(Hi  GraMO-ProsoditcfiiD,  p.  Ixiv. 

t  MichaeKs  PaeIR  Sjnoptis  Legam,  verslbin  {ambtt  et  poiiecis,  c«n  Latina  mter- 
pt«tatione  et  notis  Franciici  Bovqaeti,  sdeetisqae  observationibns  Comelii  Stebciui, 
emetidatiaa  edidit  Lttdovicus  Henricos  Teocbenis,  p.  10.  Uptkb,  irS9, 8vo.— TIms 
work  of  Pialhit  nmy  UkewiM  be  foirad  in  HeennanS  Themum  Jmrk  CMim  H  Cm^ 
iiicHtoiii.L  p. ST. 
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We  riuill  only  imMcrilM  other  two  verses,  in  wliteh  Aifl  juri- 
dical ▼ersifier  states  the  maxinii  that  ignofaiice  of  fact,  to  ftf^Krovi 
but  not  of  law,  admits  of  a  legal  exonse: 

Tov  vSuov  fuv  fi  (iyvota  ffvyyv&fxtiy  ot  Xafifidytif 
Tow  ^icrov  avyyitirmrtii  tuic  y6fiotc  irpo&ific6yrfc,^ 

One  of  the  latest  Greek  civilians  of  much  note  was  Constan- 
tinus  Harmenopnius,  a  judge  of  Thessalonica,  whom  Suar£s,t 
Jac.  Gothofredus^t  and  other  learned  writers  have  erroneously 
placed  in  the  twelfth  century.     He  was  bom  about  the  year 
13^,  and  he  appears  to  have  died  about  the  year  1380.^    He 
was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  having  been  trained  m  the 
best  learning  of  that  age,  be  gradually  arrived  at  different  stages 
of  preferment,  and  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  canon 
as  well  as  of  the  civil  law.H     In  1345  he  composed  his  Ilp^p^eipoy 
Noftfipy,  or  Manual  of  the  Laws,  a  work  of  considerable  extent, 
and  of  considerable  value.^  Harmenopulus  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  principles  than  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  law ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  mention  his  strange  averment  that 
Justinian  promulgated  three  diffierent  codes,  namely,  the  Grego- 
rian, Hermogenian^  and  Theodosian.    He  is  said  to  have  been 
initiated  in   Latin  literature  by  Aspasius,  a  Calabrian  monk, 
whom  his  father  had  attracted  from  Italy  by  the  promise  of  an 
ample  salary;  but  we  must  apparently  suppose  him  to  have  de- 
rived his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  from  Greek  compilations. 
He  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  truth  when  he  speaks  of  Gains 
as  the  first  of  lawyers.     His  work  has  however  been  found  of 
importance  in  elucidating  various   points  of  law;   and  many 
learned  men  have  bestowed  no  inconsiderable  labour  in  illus- 
trating it  as  one  of  the  last  reliques  of  ancient  jurisprudence. 
The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  T.  A.  Suallemberg,**  and 
after  a  short  interval  a  Latm  version  was  added  by  Bern,  a  Rey.ff 
Another  version  was  executed  by  Jo.  Mercerus.^j;     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  who  published  at  Geneva  an 
edition  including  paratitia,  various  readings,  and  a  Uomenclniot 
Grecarum  Dictionum  JuriSf  ad  Harmenopulum.%     This  editor 
has  professedly  adopted  the  translation  of  Mercerus;   but,  as 
Reitz  has  remarked,  most  of  the  notes  are  derived  from  the  same 
source,  and  without  any  form  of  acknowledgment.    An  edition 

•  P.  1 18.    Thii  rale  ii  taken  Iron  the  Buiifin,  lib.  ii.  tit.  W»  $  9. 

-f  Snaresii  Notitia  BftsiKcoram,  p.  16.  %  Gothofredi  Hi«t.  Juris  ClrllHi,  p.  19. 

f  FatiricH  BibJiotbeca  Gneca,  torn.  xi.  p.  MO.  edit.  Harlee. 

i    Masirieht  Htst.  Jvri«  Ecclcaiastict,  p.  918. 

T  Baehi)  Hitt  Jorispnideiitie  Romame,  p.  686.    **  Farinis,  1540,  M», 

tt  Coloni»,  I54r,  Svo.  ft  Lagdmd,  1566>  ¥o. 

f^  Apud  GtullelmaiB  Lmnairem,  1587>  4to. 
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of  Harmenopulus  was  for  some  time  meditated  by  Rohnkenius;* 
but  he  finally  abandoned  the  deaigni  and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Reitz,  whose  learned  labours  have  so  greatly  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  branch  of  literature  and  juris- 
prudence. He  lived  to  prepare  bis  edition  for  the  press,  but 
died  before  its  publication;  and  the  late  Baron  Meerman  inserted 
it  in  the  supplement  to  his  father's  Thesaurus. f  The  text,  ad- 
justed by  a  collation  of  various  manuscriptSi  is  printed  without 
accents:  it  is  accompanied  with  a  new  version,  with  notes  of 
the  editor  himself,  and  of  several  other  civilians;  and  besides 
other  appendages,  he  has  subjoined  the  Nomenclator  of  Gotho* 
fredus,  corrected  and  enlarged. 

Besides  the  works  which  have  already  been  enumerated,  seve- 
ral others  of  the  same  denomination  have  been  printed4!  and 
many  more  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript,  particularly  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  What  we  have 
hitherto  stated  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  excite,  though  not  to 
gratify,  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  capable  of  being  interested 
m  such  disquisitions;  and  if  any  gentle  reader  is  dbposed  to  pro* 
secute  his  enquiries  to  a  greater  extent,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
him^  to  the  respective  publications  of  Suar£s,  Haubold,  and 
Heimbach, 

Joseph  Marie  Suar6s,  author  of  the  Notiiia  Badticarum,  was 
a  native  of  Avi^on,  where  his  father  was  "  Auditeur  de  la 
Rotte;*'  and  havmg  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Vaison  in  the  year  1633.  This  high  prefer- 
ment he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother  in  1666:  he  afterwards 
retired  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library;  and  in  this  city  he  terminated 
his  earthly  career  on  the  8th  of  December  16774  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  learning,  and  was  the  author  of  various  works. 
His  account  of  the  Basilica  was  written  at  Rome  in  l6S7^  and 
there  it  is  said  to  have  been  printed  during  the  same  year ;  but 
we  strongly  suspect  it  to  have  been  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Basilica.  The  editor  states  that  it  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini;  a 
favour  which  would  not  have  been  very  material  if  the  tract  had 

*  Bergnumni  Pnef.  in  Ruhnkenii  Opitscola,  p.  sii.    Lagd.  Bat  1823,  S  ton.  Sto. 

t  Hags  ComilniD,  1780,  fol. 

t  Here  we  must  not  jentirelj  overlook  a  publication  which  bears  the  following  title: 
ToS  'Awnhuum  VhfitfAtu  BifixU  y.  Juris  Orientalis  libri  iii.  ab  Eniroondo  Booefidio. 
J.  C.  digest!  ac  notis  illastrati,  et  nunc  primuni  in  looem  editi.  Cum  Iiatioa  mtcrpre- 
totione.  Excudebat  H$nr,  SUphamu,  1573,  8to.  The  first  book  contains  imperiai 
constitutions;  the  second,  pontifical  sanctions  of  the  archbishops  and  patriaichc  o£ 
ConsUntinoplej  and  the  third,  rescri]>ts  of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

$  Niceron,  Memoires  des  Hommes  illu»tres,  torn.  zxii.  p.  S97. 
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been  publfthed  ten  jears  before ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find 
tbi^  Roman  edition  in  any  library,  or  its  title  in  any  catalogue. 
This  tract  of  Snares  was  reprinted  by  Simon  van  Leeuwen,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  was 
inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  bf  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  where  it  is  accompanied  with 
valuable  annotations.  Still  however  the  work  was  not  to  be 
found  in  a  yery  accessible  form ;  and  Dr.  Pohl,  syndic  of  Leipzig, 
has  performed  an  important  service  by  publishing  a  separate 
edition.  The  notes  of  Fabricius  are  retained,  and  those  which 
he  himself  has  added  are  numerous  and  able.  The  text  of 
Suares,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  many  other  enquirers  into 
the  same  branch  of  knowledge,  is  somewhat  meagre;  but  in  this 
improved  form  his  work  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  scholar  who  professes  to  study  the  history  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  historical  notices  are  not  confined  to  the  Basilica,  but 
may  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire  compass  of  the  Greek  juris- 
prudence of  the  empire. 

From  the  publication  of  this  early  French  bishop  we  pass  to  that 
of  a  late  German  professor.  Haubold's  Manuale  Basilicorum  is 
a  work  of  a  different  nature,  but  is  likewise  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  more  learned  student.  Its  plan  is  sufficiently  described  in 
the  lengthened  title,  which  we  have  inserted  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  collation  which  the  reader  must  expect  is  not  that 
of  passages  actually  quoted,  and  confronted  with  each  other;  it 
consists  in  enumerating  the  succession  of  books  and  titles,  and  in 
adding  perpetual  references  to  the  parallel  passages.  We  also 
find  a  very  laborious  series  of  references  to  the  works  of  modem 
civilians,  who  have  illustrated  the  Justinian  law  from  the  Greek 

i'urisprudence;  and  he  has  prefixed  an  '^  Index  chronologicus 
nterpretum  recentiorum  e  quorum  observationibus  Manuale 
Basilicorum  est  digestum,"  in  which  he  enumerates  188  books 
or  tracts.  Of  his  laborious  undertaking,  a  considerable  share  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  a  lawyer  named  Cehmann,  who  conducted 
his  researches  under  Haubold's  direction.  This  mode  of  em- 
ploying a  literary  assistant  is  not  uncommon  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, which  generally  contain  many  young  men  of  learning 
and  industry,  willing  to  labour  for  a  moderate  remuneration. 

'*  Quare  hand  moratus  sum  manom  ipse  open  adroovere)  cni  tamen 
rite  perficiendo,  pecauam  exigui  otii  mihi^  homini  aliis  aut  potiut  dlversis 
laboribus  addicto^  reliqai  memor,  tempestive  circum^pexi  sodum,  qaalem 
in  parte  priori,  hocest,  in  ipsa  juris  Juskinianei  com  Basilicis  coUatione, 
adomanda  laetor  me  nactum  esse  vimm  ultra  sortem,  qua  utitur,  Httera- 
tum,  Joannem  Theophilum  Lebroannum,  Delitiensem,  in  urbe  patria 
forenaibus  negotiis  nunc  mancipatum,  olim,  quum  aclhuc  Lipsiae  degeret^ 
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vubi  &iiiiUirtiD»  quen  hon^ria  cautik  tioiiiiio.  le,  m^ia 
solum  j  119  Justiniaoeum  cum  Basilkus  diUg^atistime  conUiiit,  aptato  ad 
huac  miem  exemplo  editionia  FabroUanae  praesertim  in  ac^lib^  qoorom 
cuiquc  locum  contextus,  ad  quem  pertinet,  calamo  adsigoaTit;  Terum 
etiam  e  supellectile  librorum,  uuam  possideo,  optimos  qnosque  inter- 
pretes,  qui  jus  Justinianeum  e  Graecis  subsidlis  vel  iUoatiaTentnt,  yd 
fcrtitucrunt  et  emefldaverant,  adnototit." — Prarf,  p.  t. 

Chriatian  Gottlieb  Haubold,  whose  peraonal  history  mzy  per* 
haps  be  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  was  bora  at  fo^sden  on 
the  4th  of  November  1766.  His  father  became  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  died  soon 
afterwards,  leaving  him  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age;  but  af though 
he  was  thas  deprived  of  a  parent,  his  guardians  gave  bim  aa 
excellent  edtication.  He  entered  the  university  in  the  year  1781^ 
and  pursued  a  liberal  course  of  study,  but  was  not  slow  in 
selecting  Jurisprudence  as  his  proper  department.  His  mother 
had  married  as  her  second  husband  a  printer  named  Saalbach, 
who  treated  him  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  who  had 
induced  him  to  give  an  occasional  attendance  in  the  office,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  continuing  the  business:  he 
was  however  too  eagerly  bent  upon  other  pursuits,  and  during 
his  academical  course  he  attended  the  lectures  of  no  fewer  than 
ten  different  professors  of  law.  In  1784  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  bachelor  of  laws; 
in  September  1786,  he  qualified  himself  as  Magister  legens,  and 
during  the  ensuing  semester  he  read  his  first  course  of  lectures, 
on  the  history  of  uie  Roman  jurisprudence.  Having  taken  his 
doctor'9  degree  in  1788,  he  was  next  year  appointed  extraordiDary 
professor  of  juridical  antiquities,  in  1796  ordinary  professor  of 
the  law  of  Saxony,  and  he  successively  attained  to  alt  die  usual 
honours  belonging  to  the  law-faculty.*  He  continued  to  read 
lectures  on  the  Koman  and  the  Saxon  law»  and  he  devoted  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  to  their  history  and  literature. 
The  various  works  which  he  published,  chieffy  relate  to  the 
Roman  law>  and  are  almost  all  written  ia  the  Latin  language ; 
the^  are^  the  result  of  indefatigable  research,  and  are  uniformly 
distinguished  by  extent. of  learning  and  solidity  of  judgment*  In 
all  that  relates  to  what  the  Germans  describe  aa  the  IiteratuFe  of 
the  law,  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  his  works  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  directing  the  reseivchea  of  die  curiona  enquirer.  B^go, 
Haubold,  and  Savigny  have,  each  in  hia  own  departmeDt^  gi^M 
a  signal  impulse  to  the  Juridical  studio  of  the  age ;  and  hefoft 
we  desist  from  our  critical  labours,  we  arc  not  widioot  aomc 

*  Aiitoblogr(q)hieen  Leipziger  Gelehrten,  herausgegeben  von  M.  Heinricb  Gofllfefe 
«reotricr,  8.  S9.    Leipzig  [1010]  4to. 
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faint  hope  of  making  their  respective  merits  better  known  to 
EDglish  readers.  This  most  learned  and  estimable  professor 
died  at  Leipzig  in  the  year  1824,  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty- 
eigbt,  leaving  a  family  to  bewail  bis  loss.  His  very  able  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Wenck^  well  known  even  in  this  country  as  the  author 
of  Maeister  Vacariusj  has  already  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Dr.  Heimbach^  a  pupil  of  the  same  excellent  school  of  juria- 
prudence,  and  now  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
aonounces  his  having  undertaken  the  laborions  task  of  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Basilica;  and  we  trust  that  some  few  of  our 
readers^  who  may  have  accompanied  us  in  our  excursion  over  this 
unfrequented  tract,  are  prepared  to  wish  him  eminent  success.* 
The  volume  \rhich  he  has  now  published  as  a  prospectus,  contains 
a  learned  and  copious  explanation  of  his  plan,  and  is  itself  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  Jurisprudence. 
He  has  carefully  traced  the  history  of  the  Basilica,  and  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived ;  and  has  added  notices,  not 
only  of  the  editions,  but  likewise  of  the  various  manuscripts 
preserved  in  various  libraries.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Greek  scholia.  His  notices  of  Greek  works  on 
the  civil  law  he  prosecutes  to  a  period  much  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Basilica.  In  reprinting  this 
great  work,  he  proposes  to  adjust  the  readings  by  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  by  consulting  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 

*  In  the  course  of  last  year  Dr.  Heinibach  ciicnlated  propotals  for  poblubivg  tbe 
work  by  subscription.  Ilis  paper  contains  an  address  from  tbe  bookseHer  as  well  «s 
from  the  editor ;  aud  at  the  latter  ezplaint  the  conditions  of  the  inbacriptiiin,  we  shall 
tranacflbe  ft  at  lengUi.  It  ia  dated  at  Leipsig  on  the  13th  of  June  18S0,  and  bears 
tJie  signature  of  Joatmei  Ambroriu*  Barth. 

**  Quod  per  aliquot  annoi  aniciis  Hdmbochias  mecum  agptavit  coDsUiom,  eju  recte 
nunc  exsequendi  acyutorem  me  habebit  promtissimaiOy  quippe  qui  certo  confidam* 
edendo  opere  supra  nominato  jurisprudenlisB  elegantiuris  omnium  terrarum  caltoribus* 
quid  quod  ipsis  dicasteriorom  adsesaoribns?  baud  parom  utiHtatis  allatan,  nee  vi4gare 
bibliothecis  omaoetitnm  paratam  iri.  Qoare  qntcqnid  in  me  est  laciam,  at  arganeoto 
longe  gravissimo  externa  forma  non  indigna  reperiatur,  nequo  tamen  liber  nimio  pretio 
constet  Hinc  lis,  qui  subscriptis  nominibus  adjutores  se  profitebuntur,  spondeo, 
omne  opus,  circiter  CCCL.  nttids  charte  plagulis  compleetendam,  viginti  JoacUiii^ris 
«ssc  vrnditonini,  qui  quidem  namma  vix  tertiaro  ejus  fMCunise  partem  effioumt,  qaa 
J*abrot]ana  editio,  si  quando  ejus  adquirends  rara  alicui  oblata  fuit  opportunitas, 
libcnter  redimi  solet.  Subscribeodorum  vero  nominum  cujusvis  urbis  bibKopoie  copiam 
prebebunt,  ex  qnibus,  qui  duodecira  nomina  colligenint,  tredecim  collegisse  a  me  cen- 
sebuntur.  Universus  Uber  in  singulos  viginti  plagulirsm  faaacnlos  diapertitos  deiiioq[>s 
prodibit,  quorum  quisque  iis,  qui  nomiiia  profesai  sunt,  soluto  Joachiroico  cum  octo 
^roasts  a  me  tradetur. 

"  Si  qui  ▼iri  docii  conmranicandis  benefole  notis,  libris,  sobsidiiseditori  hamaoMmo 
gratam^  facere  forte  constituerint^  hos  enixe  rogatos  ¥olo»  «t  epistolanim,  librorum,  v!cl 
cjuicquid  liabuerint,  ad  ilium  transmittendorum  negotium  mihi  injungunt  ^Nihil  magis 
in  votis  habeoj  quam  ut  editor!  egregio  ad  opus  arduum  brevi  perficieodum  tempus  et 
"^■Sor,  mihi  autem  in  eo  ornandu  doctoram  homlnmu  plansos  et  adjnmentam  rite  adsint 
0t  subreniant*" 
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texts  which  promise  to  afford  any  illustration :  he  undertakes  to 
digest  and  correct  the  scholia,  to  add  a  Latin  version  of  the 
scholia  as  well  as  of  the  Basilica  themselves,  and  to  accompany 
the  whole  with  a  commentary,  and  with  several  useful  bdexes. 
Of  his  duty  as  the  editor  of  such  a  production,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  correct  estimate;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
provided  for  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  With  our 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  so  laudable  and  so  arduous  an 
undertaking,  we  will  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  as  Dr. 
Heimbach  appears  to  be  still  young  and  ardent,  he  will  endeavour 
to  attain  a  more  terse  and  classical  Latinity,  which  could  not  fail 
to  add  another  recommendation  to  his  juridical  disauisitions.  We 
too  frequently  meet  with  Latin  words  rather  than  Latin  idioms ; 
and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  text  of  the  Basilica 
abounds  with  classical  Greek,  we  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  see 
it  illuatrated  with  some  degree  of  taste  and  elegance. 


Art.  X. — I.  Paganints  Leben  und  Treiben  ah  Kwisiler  und  ah 
Memck:  mit  unpartheiischer  Berucksichtigung  der  Meinungen 
seifier  Anhanger  und  Gegner;  dargesteut  von  Julius  Max 
Schottky»  Professor.  (Paganini's  Life  and  Labours  as  an 
Artist  and  as  a  Man;  with  an  impartial  Examination  of  the 
opinions  of  his  adherents  and  his  adversaries.  By  Professor 
Schottky.)     Prag.  1850.    8vo. 

2.  Faganints  Leben  und  Charakter,  nach  Schottky,  dargestellt 
von  Ludolph  Vineta.  (Paganini's  Life  and  Character,  after 
Schottky,  by  Ludolph  Vineta.)    8vo.    Hamburgh.     1830. 

JuiMiiNG  from  the  reception  which  some  of  our  lighter  articles 
have  met  with,  we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  majo- 
rity of  our  readers  have  no  objection  to  a  little  music  between 
the  acts,  and  we  have  therefore  the  less  hesitation  in  selecting  the 
present  subject;  but  in  case  there  maybe  some  of  a  diflferent 
opiuion,  who  think  that  they  perceive  a  too  frequent  recurrence 
to  these  topics  in  our  pages,  we  should  like  to  premise  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  recollected  that  ours  is  a  Foreign 
Review,  and  that  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  throughout  ute 
continent,  music  is  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest, — that  it  is  better 
understood  and  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  number  of  works  which  are  constantly  emanating 
from  the  press  in  regard  to  it  is  very  considerable.  As  faithful 
chroniclers  therefore  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  we  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  pass  over  in  silence  a  department  of  the 
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fine ,  arts  so  popular^  upon  which  so  much  is  said  and  written 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  which  is  so  frequently 
consecrated  by  genius  of  the  first  order.     Music  as  a  science,  in- 
cluding composition,  necessarily  falls  under  the  consideration  of 
a  Journal  devoted  to  scientific  and  literary  objects.    To  excel  in 
it,  besides  a  species  of  natural  talent  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  per- 
fection, demands  intellectual  endowments  of  a  high  character,  and 
we  have  already  felt  much  satisfaction  in  bringing  to  light  some 
of  the  relics  of  Mozart  and  Weber.    The  mere  practice  of  the 
art,  we  admit,  requires  less  mental  culture,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  pursued  by  persons  whose  habits  are  less  refined,  whose  in- 
tellectual stamp  is  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  who^  generally 
speaking,  move  in  a  lower  sphere.     We  say  in  the  general  case; 
for,  as  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Drama,  there  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  which,  when  they  exist,  i^ 
always  so  much  more  to  the  honour  of  the  individuals  Who  stand 
so  pre-eminent  above  their  fellows.     Indeed  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the, composer  and  the  musical  performer  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  dramatist  and  the  actor,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  we  might  feel  inclined  to  trace  the  life  and  character 
of  a  Garrick,  a  Kemble,  or  a  Talma,  we  are  now  induced. to  fur- 
nish a  few,  and  but  a  few,  particulars  in  the  history  of  the  illustrious 
Paganini.    And  as  we  apprehend  that  there  are  none,  even  of  our 
unmusical  friends,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  renowned  personage 
and  his  feats  as  an  artist,  one  of  the  wonders  of  his  age  and  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  man  possessing  a  character  abounding  in  curious 
and  characteristic  traits,  the  source. of  a  great  deal  of  table-talk, 
and  a.  great  variety  of  absurd  and  groundless  rumour  and  specu- 
lation, we  shall  consider  no  farther  apology  necessary  for  intro« 
ducing  to  their  notice  this  very  extraordinary  person. 

Nicolo  Paganini  was  born  at  Genoa  in  February,  1784;  we 
are  not  informed  as  to  his  father's  profession,  if  indeed  he  had 
any,  all  that  we  are  told  is,  that  his  chief  pursuit  was  to  improve 
his  circumstances,  which  were  not  the  best  in  the  world,  by  spe- 
culating in  the  lottery,  so  that  when  his  little  son,  Nicolo,  be|(an 
at  an  unusually  early  age  to  give  strong  indications  of  musical 
talent,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  at  last  been 
propitious,  and  he  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work  to 
mak,e  the  most  of  his  prize.  Having  some  skill  on  the  violin  him- 
self, he  resolved  to  teach  him  that  instrument,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  hold  it,  put  one  into  his  hands,  and  made  him  sit  beside 
him  from  morning  to  night  and  practise  it.  The  incessant 
drudgery  which  he  compelled  him  to  undergo,  and  the  occasional 
starvation  to  which  he  subjected  him,  seriously  impaired  his 
health,  and,  as  Paganini  himself  asserts,  laid  the  foundation  of 
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that  valetudinarian  state  vhidi  has  ever  aitioe  been  \m  poition^ 
and  which  his  pale  sickly  countenance  and  his  sank  and  exhausted 
frame  so  strongly  attest.  As  his  enthusiasm  was  snch  as  to  re- 
quire no  arti6cial  stimulus,  this  severe  system  could  oidj  ha^  been 
a  piece  of  cool  and  wanton  barbarity.  He  already  began  to  4bo/w 
much  promise  of  excellence,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  wtich 
not  only  served  to  confirm  these  early  prognosdcattions,  bat  to 
rouse  him  to  exert  all  his  energies.  This  was  no  other  Aan  a 
dream  of  his  mother  Theresa.  An  angel  appeared  to  her,  she 
besought  him  to  make  her  Nicolo  a  great  vioKn  phiyer,  he  gave 
her  a  token  of  consent^  and  the  effect  which  thisdceam  bad  opon 
all  concerned  we  sober-minded  people  can  have  bo  idea  of. 
Young  Paganini  redoubled  his  perseverance.  In  his  cfgyb  year, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ins  father,  he  had  written  a  sonata, 
^hichy  however,  along  with  many  other  juvenile  productions,  he 
lately  destroyed,  and  as  he  played  about  three  tmes  a  week  in 
the  churches  and  at  private  musical  parties  upon  a  fiddle  aeariy 
as  large  as  himself,  he  soon  began  to  make  himself  known  amoi^ 
his  townsmen.  At  this  time  he  received  much  benefit  from  one 
Francesco  Gnecco,  who  died  in  181  l,and  whom  he  ahrays  speaks 
highly  of. 

In  his  ninth  year,  being  applied  to  by  a  travelliiig  singer  to 
join  him  in  a  concert,  be  made  his  first  poUic  appearance  in  the 
^reat  theatre  at  Genoa,  and  played  the  French  air  ^  La  Cannag* 
nole,''  with  his  own  variations,  niitfa  great  applause. 

His  father  now  resolved  to  place  him  under  the  tnition  of  the 
well-known  composer,  Rolla,  and  for  that  purpose  took  him  along 
if^ith  him  to  Parma.  The  particulars  of  their  interview  afford  a 
striking  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had  by  this  time  ac- 
quired. As  Rolla  happened  to  be  ill  and  lying  in  bed,  the  party 
were  shown  into  the  anti-chamber,  when,  observing  upon  the  table 
one  of  the  composer's  newest  concertos,  the  father  beckoned  to 
his  son  to  take  up  his  violin  and  play  it,  which  he  did  at  sights  in 
such  a  way  that  the  sick  man  immediately  started  up,  demanded 
who  it  was,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that 
the  sounds  had  proceeded  from  a  little  boy  and  his  intended  papil, 
but  as  soon  as  be  had  satisfied  himself  that  that  was  really  the 
case,  he  declined  to  receive  him--^'  For  God's  sake  (said  be)  go  to 
Paer,  your  time  would  be  lost  with  me,  I  can  do  nothing  kr  jon.** 

To  Paer  accordingly  they  went,  who  received  him  kindly  and 
referred  him  to  his  own  teacher,  the  old  and  experienced  **  Maestro 
di  Capella*'  Giretti,  from  Naples,  who  gave  him  inatnietions  for 
six  months,  three  times  a-week  in  counterpoint.  During  this 
period  he  wrote  twenty-four  Fugues  for  four  hands,  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  alone,  and  without  en  instrument,  which  his  master  did 
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hot  allow  faim,  and,  fts^iated  bj  Iris  own  inclination^  made  rapid 
progress.  The  great  Paer  also  took  much  interest  in  him,  giving 
him  compositions  to  work  ont,  which  he  himself  revised,  an  in- 
terest for  which  Paganini  ever  afterwards  showed  himself  deeply 
grateful. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Nicolo  was  destined,  like  other 
youdifnl  prodigies^  to  be  hawked  about  die  coontiy,  to  fill  the 
pockets  <Mf  his  mercenary  fadier;  who  managed  to  speculate  upon 
him  with  considerable  success  m  Milan,  Bdognai  Florence,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  most  of  the  upper  and  central  towns  of  Italy,  where 
his  concerts  were  always  well  attended.  Young  Paganini  liked 
these  excursions  well  enough,  but  being  now  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  be  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  still  mor^ 
agreeable  if  he  could  only  contrive  to  get  rid  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, whose  spare  diet  and  severe  discipline  had  now  become 
more  irksome  to  him  than  ever*  To  accomplish  this  desirable 
object  an  opportunity  soon  offered.  It  was  the  custom  of  Lucca* 
at  the  feast  of  Saint  Martin,  to  hold  a  great  musical  festival,  to 
which  strangers  were  invited  from  all  quarters,  and  numerous  tra« 
vellers  resorted  of  their  own  accord,  and  as  the  occasion  drew 
near,  Nicolo  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  there  in  company 
with  his  elder  brother,  and  after  much  entreaty  succeeded  in  ob-* 
taining  permission.  He  made  his  appearance  as  a  solo  player* 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  resolved  now  to  commence  vaga- 
bondising on  his*  own  account,  a  sort  of  life  to  which  he  soott 
became  so  partial,  that,  notwithstanding  many  handsome  ofiers 
which  he  occasionally  received  to  establish  himself  in  several 
places  as  a  concerto  player  or  director  of  the  orchestra,  he  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  settle  any  where.  At  a  later  period,  how* 
ever,  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Lucca,  but  soon 
found  it  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  resume  his  itinerant 
habits.  He  visited  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  usually  made  Genoa 
his  head-quarters,  where,  however,  he  preferred  to  play  the  part 
of  the  dilletante  to  that  of  the  virtuoso,  and  performed  in  private 
circles  without  giving  public  concerts. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  amassed  about  £0,000  francs, 
part  of  which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents.  His  father,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  few 
thousands,  but  insisted  upon  the  whole.  Paganini  then  offered 
him  the  interest  of  the  capital,  but  Signer  Antonio  very  cooly 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  unless  he  agreed  to  consign  the 
whole  of  the  principal  in  his  behalf;  and  in  order  to  avert  serious 
consequences  and  to  procure  peace,  he  gave  up  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  gay,  romantic  sort  of  life 
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wbidi  KrtiBts  in  Italy,  particularly  tbote  connected  mth.the  all- 
engrossing  object  of  music,  usually  lead,  the  diveraified  society  in 
which  they  mingle,  and  the  incident  and  adventure  wluch  diey 
meet  with,  will  not  wonder  that  Paganini  should  have  felt  inclined 
to  pass  his  da^s  there,  among  his  own  countrymen,  who  felt  and 
appreciated  his  talent,  received  him  upon  all  occasions  with  the 
most  endiusiastic  applause,  showered  down  upon  him  all  the  gold 
Ibey  could  afford,  besides,  flowers,  garlands,  and  sonneta, 

*'  Of  such  sweet  breath  composed, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich." 

He  loved  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country,  its  beautiful 
scenery,  its  climate,  but  their,  kindred  souls  were  still  more  con- 
genial to  his  heart.  He  was  their  idol ;  wherever  he  went  his  fame 
bad-preceded  his  approach,  and  the. multitudes  .{lonred  in  to  hear 
him  in  streams  as  if  he  had  been  a  worker  of  miracles.  Having 
music  at  their  command  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  there  is.no  countiy 
where  concerts  are  worse  attended  than  in  Italy,  and  yet  those 
which  he  gave  never  failed.  People  seemed  never  to  be  satiated 
with,  the  delight  of  hearing  him,  and  at  Milan  be  gave,  with  the 
most  brilliant  success,  no  fewer. than  nineteen  concerts  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other.  The  only  place  in  the  whole  of  his  pere- 
grinations where  he  was  unsuccessful  was  at  Palermo  in  Sicily. 
At  Rome,  Naples,  and.  Florence  he  was  eminently  triumphant, 
and  at  the  former  of  these  places  his  Holiness  the  Pope  was 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Speron  dOro. 

Much  to  his  credit,  Paganini  bore  his  honours  vrith  singular 
modesty.  They  never  inflated  him  vrith  exaggerated  notions  of 
bis  OMU  powersj  and,  above  all,  they  Jiever  dazzled  his  rision  so  as 
to  blind  nim  to  the  merit  of  his  profesuonal  brethren.  To  Spohr, 
the  German  riolinis^  so  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  Can- 
iabile,  and  whom  he  met  at  Naples,  he  gave  full  credit  for  being 
the  greatest  and  most  perfect  singer  upon  his  instrument.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  immeasurable,  superiority  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  qualities  for  which  all  the  greatest  masters  have  been  distin- 
guished, he  could  well  afford  to  admit  the  claim  of  a  brother  artist 
in  oiie  branch  of  the  art.  But  when  any  of  them  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  rivals^  no  man  ever  felt  more  intense  pleasure  in  beating 
down  all  opposition.  Whatever  it  was  that  his  antagonist  plumed 
himself  on,  to  that  Paganini  directed  his  efforts,  and  never  rested 
.until  he  had  come  off  victorious.  Indeed  if  Spohr,  instead  of 
acting  as  he  did,  had  perilled  his  boasted  Cantabile  in  action,  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have  seen  cause  to  have 
repented  of  his  temerity.  He  would  in  all  probability  have 
shared  the  same  fate  with  Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinist,  who 
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hamg,  when  at  Milan,  courted  b  public  asioult  with  the  Geno* 
ese»  (to  borrow  a  fencing  phrase,)  received  so  many  palpable  hits 
that  he  was  {|lad  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards,  and  leave  the 
latter  in  undivided  possession  of  his  own  territories.  The  chal- 
lenge here,  proceeckd  from  Lafont^  at  whose  earnest  request  Pa- 
fanini  agreed  to  join  him  in  a  concert.  At  the  rehearsal  the  wary 
talian  manoeuvred  in  such  a  way  that  his  adversary  must  have 
been  quite  unprepared  for  the  discomfiture  which  awaited  him, 
and  very  probably  might  have  been  misled  to  anticipate  an  oppo- 
site result.  The  hour  of  the  concert  arrived,  and  the  public  were 
breathless  with  anxiety  to  witness  the  contest  of  the  rival  masters. 
Lafont  played  first.  His  fine  tone  and  his  graceful  and  elegant 
Derformance,  as  might  be  supposed,  drew  down  much  applause. 
Next  came  Paganini;  but  now  it  was  not  merely  the  purity  of 
the  intonation,  the  beauty  of  the  style,  the  neatness  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  execution.  A  more  powerful  enchanter  waved  the 
magic  wand,  and  it  seemed  to  those  present  as  if  the  soul  of  me* 
lody  itself  stood  before  them,  confessed  in  all  her  charms,  her 
grace  and  tenderness,  her  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Besides  the 
superiority  of  his  adagio  playing,  Pa|^anini  was  determined  in  feats 
of  execution  completely  to  outstrip  his  antagonist.  The  same  pas- 
sages accordingly  whidi  the  latter  had  performed  in  single  stops, 
he  executed  in  double;  rapid  successions  which  the  one  had 
achieved  in  double  ordinary  sounds,  the  other  produced  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  in  double  harmonic  sounds:  where  the  one 
had  accompainied  his  melody  with  chords,  the  other  superadded 
to  the  chords  the  most  rapid  and  distinct  i>izzicatos  vrith  the  left 
hand :  where  Lafont  had  astonished  his  andience  with  his  octaves 
and  tenths,  Paganini  amazed  them  still  more  by  stretchinx  with 
the  same  ease  and  certainty  fourteenths  and  sixteenths.  Having 
now  routed  the  foe  at  all  points,  he  had  amply  made  good  his  title 
to  be  proclaimed  the  victor.* 

It  was  early  in  1828  when  Paganini  arrived  at  Vienna,  where 

.  *  The  8iibstMC|aI  aoconcy  of  the  aboYe  statement  can  be  attested  by  tnanj  who 
were  pzeaent  upon  the  occasion.  A  Frenchman,  however,  will  never  admit  that  he  is 
beaten,  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  manj  of  la  grands  nation  still  claim  the  honour  of 
having  trinmphed  at  Waterloo,  M.  Lafont,  in  an  egotistical  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
the  French  journal^,  while  be  pretends  to  be  doing  ample  justice  to  Pagndni,  broadly 
asserts  his  own  supremacy,  and  that  of  the  French  school  generally,  and  like  Marshid 
BoufRers  of  old,  who,  when  his  army  was  cot  to  pieces,  protested  that  he  had  not  lost 
an  inch  of  ground,  most  positively  denies  that  he  left  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
.defeat.  But  whatever  may  have  taken  place  at  Milan,  recent  events  seem  to  have 
superseded  the  necessity  of  fsrther  iniiotr)r.  Paris  itself  has  at  hut  surrendered  to  tlie 
victorious  Paganini,  and  as  Mr.  Cianchattini,  ia  his  letter  in  the  Hanumiean  in  answer 
to  M.  Lafoiit,  predicted,  his  appearance  has  produced  an  effect  upon  the  artUta  of  that 
capital  as  electtkal  as  if  Hermes  himself  had  descended  in  the  midst  of  the  gladiators 
of  ancient  Borne. 
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be  gate  a  great  many  concerts  with  a  success  eqaal  if  not  snperior 
to  anj  which  had  hidierto  attended  his  exertions.  His  perform- 
ance excited  tiie  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  professors  and  connoisseurs  of  this  critical  city.  Widi 
any  of  the  former  all  idea  of  compedtion  was  hopeless ;  and  their 
^atest  fiolinist,  Mayseder,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  him^  with  aa 
mgennottsness  which  did  him  honour,  as  we  onrseives  have  reason 
to  know,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  diat  he  mi^t  now  lock  up 
his  violin  whenever  he  liked. 

In  estimating  the  labour  which  it  must  have  cost  a  performer 
like  Paganmi  to  have  arrived  at  such  transcendent  exceNeoce, 
people  ane  often  apt  to  err  in  their  calculations  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  time  and  practice  which  has  been  devoted  to  its  acqui»» 
don.  That  die  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tnechamque  of  the  in- 
strument which  nis  performance  exhibits,  and  his  almost  incre- 
dible skin  and  dextenr^  in  its  management,  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  result  of  severe  discipline,  is  beyond  all  question;  but 
more,  much  more,  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  Bscrihed  to 
the  system  upon  which  that  discipline  has  proceeded,  and  to  the 

fenius  and  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  The  miracalous  powers  of 
^a^iin  in  the  opinion  of  his  auditors  were  not  to  be  accounted 
for  m  the  ordinary  way.  To  them,  it  was  plain  that  they  must 
have  sprung  from  a  life  of  a  much  more  settled  and  secluded  cast 
than  that  of  an  itinerant  Italian  musical  professor.  It  was  equally 
clear,  from  his  wild,  haggard  and  mysterious  looks,  that  be  was 
no  ordinaiy  personage,  and  had  seen  no  common  vicissitudes. 
The  vaults  of  a  dungeon  accordingly  were  the  local  habitation 
which  public  rumour,  in  its  love  of  the  marvellous,  seemed  unam- 
mously  to  assign  to  him,  as  the  only  place  where  "  the  mighty 
magic  of  his  bow  could  possibly  have  been  acquired.  Then,  as 
to  the  delinquency  which  led  to  his  incarceration,  there  were 
various  accounts.  Some  imputed  it  to  his  having  been  a  captain 
of  banditti;  others,  only  a  carbonaro;  some  to  his  having  killed  a 
man  in  a  duel :  but  the  more  cnn^ent  and  generally  received  stoiy 
waS|  that  he  had  stabbed  ot-  poisoned  his  wife,  or,  as  some  said, 
his  mistress;  although,  as  fame  had  ascribed  to  him  no  fewer  than 
four  mistresses,  it  was  never  very  clearly  made  out  which  of  his 
seraglio  it  was  who  had  fallen  the  victim  of  his  vengeance.  The 
story  not  improbably  might  have  arisen  from  his  having  been  con- 
founded with  a  contemporary  violin-player  of  the  name  of  Dura- 
nowski,  a  Pole,  to  whom  in  persou  be  bore  some  resemblance, 
and  who,  for  some  offence  or  other  having  been  imprisoned  at 
.Milan,  during  the  leisure  which  bis  captivity  afforded,  had  con- 
trived greatly  to  improve  himself  in  his  art;  and  when  once  il  was 
embodied  into  shape,  the  fiction  naturally  enough  might  have  ob- 


tained.the  more  credence,  iirom  the  Act  that  two  of  bis  most  dis- 
dnguisbed  predecessors,  Tartini  and  Lolly,  had  attained  to  the 
great  mastery  which  l!hey  possessed  over  their  instrtiment  dnring  a 
period^  of  soKtnde — the  one  within  the  watts  of  a  cloister — the 
other  in  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  a  remote  country  village. 
At  all  events^  die  rumours  were  universally  circuhited  and  believed, 
and  the  innocent  and  mnch-injured  Paganini  had  for  many  years 
unconsciously  stood  forth  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  violator  of 
the  laws,  and  even  a  convicted  murderer — ^not  improbably,  to  a 
certain  extent*  reaping  the  golden  fruits  erf  that  **  bad  eminence;** 
for  public  performers,  as  we  too  often  see,  wbo  have  once  lost 
dieir  **  good  name,^  so  far  from  finding  themselves,  in  die  words 
of  lago,  •*  poor  indeed,**  generally  discover  that  thev  have  only 
become  objects  of  greater  interest  and  attraction.  How  long  he 
had  lived  m  the  enjoyment  of  this  supposed  infamy,  and  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  it,  we  really  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  formidable 
position  in  which  be  stood  until  he  had  reached  Vienna,  when  the 
Theatrical  Gazette,  m  reviewing  his  first  concert,  dropped  some 
pretty  broad  hints  »  to  the  rumoured  misdeeds  of  his  earlier  life. 
Whereupon  he  resolved  at  once  publicly  to  proclaim  his  innocence, 
and  to  put  down  the  calumny;  for  which  purpose,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  18SS,  there  was  inserted  in  the  leading  Vienna  journals,  a 
manifesto,  in  Italian  as  well  as  German,  subscribed  by  him,  de- 
claring that  all  these  widely  circulated  rumours  were  false;  that 
at  no  time,  and  under  no  government  whatever,  had  he  ever 
offended  against  the  laws,  or  been  put  under  coercion;  and  that 
he  had  always  demeaned  himself  as  became  a  peaceable  and  in- 
offensive member  of  society;  for  the  truth  of  which  he  referred  to 
the  magistracies  of  the  different  states  under  whose  protection  he 
had  till  then  lived  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  profession. 

The  truth  of  this  appeal  (which  it  is  obvious  no  delinquent 
would  have  dared  to  make)  was  never  called  in  question,  no  one 
ever  ventured  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  Pazanini  had  thrown 
down,  and  his  character  as  a  man  thenceforward  stood  feet  from 
suspicion.^ 

*  We  meiin  by  this  that  he  has  stood  fite  firom  saspidon  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew 
any  thbg  about  the  matter,  or  gave  tbemselires  the  trotible  to  Inqulm  into  ft ;  with  the 
raai  of  tho  world  tbo  maun  U  ravoned,  and  caiMwwy  not  tnUk  U  most  apt  to  pravail* 
When  people  hear  a  good  story,  if  they  do  not  Ilrow  the  individaal  to  whom  it  relates, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  td  them  whether  It  is  trae  or  false.  We  are  sure,  hbweVer,  that 
no  respectable  pabllsher  wooM  ever  luiowlngfy  ^ve  his  sanction  to  such  false  and  itf- 
jarions  statements  as  ttiose  we  have  alluded  to  In  regard  to  Paganini,  attd  we  think  that 
the  editor  of  the  NouveUe  Biographie  det  ContanportAni  owes  the  Chevalier  some  apology 
for  having  revived  those*  absurd  aspersions  in  the  following  cifcumstatatlal  roartnet-:— 
"  On  assure  qu'emport6  par  uiie  passion  violente  et  un  caractere  sombre,  II  assassba,  dans 
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Tkatfliich  fictions  should  have  got  wiod^isnot  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at  f  for,  besides  the  circumstances  which  we  have  above 
noticed^  the  romantic  gaiety  of  his  disposition^  and  his  love  of 
gallantry  in  his  younger  days,  were  constantly  prompting  him  to 
seek  adventures  and  amusement  by  assuming  different  disguises 
and  characters*  Indeed  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  making  his 
audience  stare  and  gape  with  astonishment  was  not  always  coo- 
fined  to  the  concert-room;  it  would  seem  that  he  would  some- 
times draw  a  long  bow  of  another  description,  and  enliven  the 
conversation  by  retailing  humorous  anecdotes  of  bis  own  inven- 
tion. His  masquerading  propensities  frequently  found  vent  in 
travellings  and  among  strangers  where  he  was  not  known;  and  we 
are  told  that,  upon  one  occasion,  finding  himself  seated  vts-a-vu 
in  a  diligence  with  a  very  rich  but  not  very  bright  feUow-pas- 
senger,  he  contrived  to  dispel  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  passing 
himself  off  for  a  certain  well-known  brigand,  whose  name  at  that 
time  spread  consternation  and  alarm  throughout  all  Romagna — 
an  announcement  which,  as  it  was  any  thmg  but  belied  by  his 
personal  appearance,  produced  an  effect  upon  his  companion  of 
which,  pernaps,  we  may  form  some  idea  by  figuring  to  ourselves  a 
condemned  criminal  on  his  way  to  execution. 

His  whimsicalities,  his  love  of  fun,  and  many  other  points  of  his 
character,  are  sometimes  curiously  exemplified  in  his  fantasias. 
He  imitates  in  perfection  the  whistling  and  chirrupping  of  birds, 
the  tinkling  and  tolling  of  bells,  and  almost  every  variety  of  tone 
which  admits  of  being  produced;  and  in  his  performance  of  Le 
Streghe  (The  Witches),  a  favourite  interlude  of  his,  where  the  tre* 
mulous  voices  of  the  old  women  are  given  with  a  truly  singular 
and  laughable  effect,  hb  vis  condca  finck  peculiar  scope. 

His  command  of  the  back-string  of  the  instrument  has  always 
been  an  especial  theme  of  wonder  and  admiration,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  resorting  to  the 
theory  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  supposition  that  his  other  strings 
being  worn  out,  and  not  having  it  in  his  .power  to  supply  their 
places,  he  had  been  forced  from  necessity  to  take  refuge  in  the 
string  in  question ;  a  notion  very  like  that  of  a  person  who  would 
assert,  that  for  an  opera  dancer  to  learn  to  stand  on  one  leg  the 
true  way  would  be — to  have  only  one  leg  to  stand  upon.  We 
shall  give  Paganini's  explanation  of  this  mystery  in  his  own  words. 

M  jeuneite,  sa  ferome  ou  m  mutieite;  quo!  qoll  en  toll,  eniprisoiiii6  &  G^oes,  0  j  rote 
pendant  le^  mu.  Ce  lut  U,  que  poor  adoucir  les  onnuis  de  m  captivity,  iJ  t'ezoca  a 
joner  da  violon,  et  au'il  parvint  a  une  d£gr6  •!  etonnant  de  perfection,  que  le  Roi  de 
Sardaigne,  d'apr^s  Pavoir  entenda,  le  rendlt  4  la  liberty.*'  beCails  like  these,  whea 
nntrae,  are  onworUij  of  any  work  of  higher  chsracter  tbiin  the  If^fmmA  U^aitm  or 
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''  At  Lacca,  I  bad  always  to  direct  tbe  opera  whentbe  reigning  family 
▼is?  ted  tbe  tbeatre ;  I  played  three  times  a  week  at  tbe  coort,  and  every  fort- 
night superintended  the  arrangement  of  a  grand  concert  for  tbe  cotnrt 
parties^  which,  however,  tbe  reigning  princess,  Eliaa  Bacciocbi  Princess 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  Napoleon's  favourile  sister,  was  not  alwiiys 
present  at,  or  did  not  bear  to  Uie  close,  as  tbe  harmonic  tones  of  my  violm 
were  apt  to  grate  her  nerves,  but  there  never  failed  to  be  present  another 
much  esteemed  lady  who,  while  I  had.  long  admired  her,  bore  (at 
least  so  I  imagined)  a  reciprocal  feeling. towards  me.  Our  passion  gra- 
dually increased,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  concealed,  the  foot- 
ing on  which  we  stood  with  each  other  became  in  consequence  the  more 
interesting.  One  day  I  promised  to  surprise  her  with  a  musical  Jeu 
d'esprii,  which  should  have  a  reference  to  onr  mutual  attachment.  I 
accordingly  announced  for  performance  a  comic  novelty^  to  whiob  I  gave 
tbe  name  of'''  Love  Scene.^  All  were  curiously  impatient  to  know  wha(t 
this  should  turn  out  to  be,  when  at  last  I  appeared  with  my  violin,  from 
which  I  bad  taken  off  tbe  two  middle  stnngs,.  leaving  only  ibe  £  and 
tbe  Q  string.  By  tbe  first  of  these  I  proposed  to  represent  the  lady,  by 
the  other  the  gentleman,  and  I  proceeded  to  play  a  sort  of  dialogue,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  ddineate  the  capricious  quarrels  and  reconciliations 
of  lovers;  at  one  time  scolding  each  other,  at  another  sighing  and 
making  tender  advances,  renewing  their  professions  of  love  and  esteem, 
and  finally  winding  up  the  scene  in  the  utmost  good  humour  and  delight. 
Having  at  last  brought  them  into  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
the  united  pair  lead  off  a  jnu  de  deuxy  concluding  with  a  brilliant  finale. 
This  musical  scena  went  off  with  much  eclat.  The  lady,  who  understood 
the  whole  perfectly,  rewarded  me  with  her  gracious  lo(^,  the  Princess 
was  ail  kindness,  overwhelmed  me  with  applause,  and,  after  compli- 
menting me  upon  what  I  had  been  able  to  efiect  upon  the  two  strings, 
expressed  a  wish  to  bear  what  I  could  execute  upon  one  string.  I  im-> 
mediately  assented,  the  idea  caught  my  fancy  $  and  as  the  emperor's  birth- 
day took  place  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  composed  my  Sonata  '  Napo- 
leon* for  the  G  string,  and  performed  it  upon  that  day  before  the  court 
with  so  much  approbation  that  a  cantata  of  Cimarosa,  following  imme- 
diately after  it  upon  the  same  evening,  was  completely  extinguished,  and 
produced  no  effect  whatever.  This  is  the  first  and  true  cause  of  my 
partiality  for  the  G  string,  and  as  they  were  always  desiring  tO'  bear 
more  of  it,  one  day  taught  another,  until  at  last  my  proficiency  in  this 
department  was  completely  established*^ 

We  know  no  one  who  has  been  more  cruelly  misrepresented 
than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  In  reality  a  person  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  inoffensive  habits,  he  is  any  thing  rather  than  the 
desperate  ruffian  he  has  been  described.  In  his  demeanour  .he 
is  modest  and  unassuming,  in  his  disposition  liberal  and  generous 
to  a  fault.  Like  most  artists,  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  bis  tern*- 
perament,  and  in  his  actions  very  much  a  creature  of  impulse;  he 
IS  full  of  all  that  unaffected  simplicity  which  we  almost  invariably 
find  associated  with  troe  genius.    He  has  an  only  son^  by  a  Siguora 
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Antonia  Bkuicfai,  a  singer  from  Palermo,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  neverai  yeart  unlil  the  summer  of  18ii8»  wlien  he  waa  under 
the  necessity  of  separating  from  her  in  consemieiice  of  the 
extreme  violence  of  her  temper,  and  ia  this  liCtJe  hoy  all  his 
aflfectioM  are  concentrated.  He  is  a  very  precocious  child,  and 
already  indicates  strong  signs  of  musical  talent.  Being  of  a 
delicate  frame  of  health,  Paganini  never  can  bear  to  trust  him 
out  of  his  sijjht.  '*  If  I  were  to  lose  him/'  says  he,  '*  I  would  be 
lost  mvself )  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  ever  separate  myself 
from  him;  when  I  awake  in  the  night,  he  is  my  first  thought." 
Accordingly,  ever  since  be  parted  from  his  mother,  he  has  himself 
enacted  the  part  of  the  child's  nurse)  and  thai  our  readers  maj 
torn  some  idea  of  ihe  Inanner  m  whidi  he  ao^uils  himself  in  this 
aww  capacity,  and  of  the  charaeter  of  the  young  Pagaaini,  we 
shall  here  insert  a  description  with  which  we  are  foraished  by  a 
friend  of  his  who  happened  to  call  upon  him  at  his  lod^ngs  at 
Prague,  iti  IM^,  in  order  to  take  him  out  to  dinner.  We  may 
mention  that  the  youth  goes  by  the  classical  cognomen  of  Achilles, 
Lyrus,  Alexander. 

**  Every  thing  was  lying  in  its  usual  disorder  i  here  one  violin,  there 
another,  one  smiff-boit  on  the  bed,  another  under  one  of  the  boy's  play- 
ifalDgs.  Moslc,  money,  caps,  letters,  watches,  and  boots  were  scsStered 
about  in  the  utmost  conf\islon.  The  chairs,  tables,  and  even  the  bed  had 
all  been  rsmofed  from  their  proper  places.  In  the  midst  of  the  diaos 
sat  Pkiganini,  his  blaek  Silk  nigblcap  covering  his  s^  blaoker  hair,  a 
yellow  handkerehief  carelessly  tied  round  his  neck,  and  a  diooolale 
coloured  jacket  banging  loose  upon  his  shonldersi  On  his  knees  he  fasM 
Aehillino,  his  little  Son  of  four  years  of  age,  at  that  time  io  veiy  bad 
humour,  because  he  had  to  allow  bis  hands  to  be  washed. 

"  His  affectionate  forbearance  is  truly  eztmordinaiT.  Let  the  boy  be 
ever  so  troublesome,  he  never  gets  angty,  but  tnereiy  tarns  round  and 
observes  to  those  present,  'the  poor  child  is  wearied,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do,  1  am  already  quite  worn  oat  with  playing  with  hun. 
I  have  been  fightiag  with  him  all  the  morning,  I  have  carri^  him  about, 
made  him  chocolate,  I  do  not  know  what  more  to  do.*  It  was  enoogk 
to  make  one  die  of  laughing,  to  see  Papnint  in  his  clippers  ighting 
with  his  little  son,  who  reached  to  about  his  knee  3  somethnes  the  little 
AchiUino  would  get  into  a  rage,  draw  his  sabre  upon  his  father,  who 
would  retreat  iato  the  corner  of  the  room  and  call  out  *  enough,  enough ! 
I  am  wounded  already,'  but  the  little  fellow  would  never  leave  off"  uotil 
he^  had  had  bis  gigantic  adversary  tottering  and  prostrate  on  the  bed. 

'^  Paganini  had  no w  finished  the  dressing  of  his  AchiUino,  but  was 
himself  still  in  sad  dishabille.  And  now  arose  the  great  difficulty,  bow 
to  accomplish  his  own  toilette  ;  where  to  find  his  neckdoth,  bis  boots, 
his  coat.  All  were  hid,  and  by  whomf  Bv  Aehillino.  The  urchin 
laughed  when  he  saw  his  father  pacing  with  hmg  stiides  through  the 
apartment.  Us  saarchiDg  kaka  glancii^  m  ail  diffectfous.    And  \ "^^ 


asking  him  wbere  he  had  put  his  things,  the  little  wag  pietencl^  a^itouT 
ishment,  and  held  his  tongue,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  shook  his  hea^ 
and  signified  hy  his  gesture  that  heknew  nothing  a{x)ut  them.  After  a 
long  search  the  boots  were  found,  they  were  hid  under  the  trunk  ^  the 
handkerchief  lay  iti  one  of  the  boots ;  the  coat  in  the  box;  and  the  waist- 
coat in  the  draper  of  the  table.  Bvery  time  that  Paganin!  had  found 
one  erf  his  things,  fat  drew  it  out  in  trinmph,  took  a  great  pinch  of  sntiff, 
and  went  with  new  zeal  to  search  for  the  remaining  artfoles,  al^ys  foV 
lowed  by  the  little  fellow,  who  enjoyed  it  tastl^  when  be  law  his  pa^ 
•eavdiing  in  places  wbefe  he  knew  nothing  was  fakk  At  htft  we  went 
outy  and  Pk^fiioini  sfavt  the  door  of  the  apartment,  loainng  behHud  him, 
lying  abpul  oik  Ae  tables  and  in  the  «upboqrds>  rings,  waiebss,  goUt 
and,  what  I  most  wondered  at,  his  most  precious  violins.  Any  idea  of 
the  insecurity  of  his  property  never  entered  his  head  $  and  fortmiately 
for  him,  in  the  lodging  which  he  o^cttpied  the  people  were  honesi." 

We  must  not  omit  the  remainder  of  the  scene^ 

''  The  day  being  cold,  Paganind  had  pvt  ci*  a  j^fostvooa  ebak.  And 
as  he  was  afraid  that  Achillino  might  catch  cold,  he  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  and  carefully  lapped  bim  over  and  o?er  witb  it.  The  little  one,  who 
wanted  to  breathe  more  freely,  soon  poked  his  head  out, — it  was  like, a 
fivie  spHng  day  in  the  arms  of  winten^ 

In  the  dbchaf^e  of  bis  flHdl  tititied,  Pagafiini  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  quite  as  exemplary  as  in  that  of  his  parental.  The 
\('ealth  wbich  he  has  amassed  had  been  partly  applied  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comforts  of  his  aged  mo^er,  Md  not  unfreqiiently 
dispensed  in  acta  of  bounty  towards  his  more  necesailolis  ^eUrtions 
and  friends.  Having  now  traversed  Germany,  Paria  tad  London 
will  complete  his  professional  tour,  after  which  he  intenda  to 
revisit  his  native  city  and  to  see  his  mother  once  more.  In  thy 
anticipation,  during  his  stay  at  Vienna  in  1828,  ahe  wrote  to  him 
as  follows : 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  nray  to  God  every  day  to  keep  me  in  good 
health,  as  well  as  yourself,  that  our  wishes  may  be  accomplished*  /jThe 
dream  has  been  realized  -,  what  heaven  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  Your 
name  flies  from  month  to  mouth,  and  art,  through  God*s  grace,  has  pro- 
cured for  you  a  comfortable  livelihood.  Beloved  and  esteemed  by  your 
countrymen,  and  in  the  arms  of  ybur  friends,  enjoy  at  last  that  quiet 
which  your  health  requires.  Yonr  portrait,  which  vou  sent  me  In  the 
letter,  gave  me  gteat  pleasure,  and  1  have  already  read  aH  the  particular 
in  the  newspapers.  You  can  easily  believe  that  such  iiews  afford  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  to  a  mother.  Take  csnre  and  do  your  utmost  that  yoin- 
name  may  be  immortal;  guard  against  the  efieots  of  the  bad  elimale  of 
those  great  cities,  and  remember  that  you  have  m  mother  who  bves  yum 
from  her  hearU" 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  however,  it  is  not  bia  sntdnUon  to 
settle  in  Genoa,  wfaefe^  as  Mr.  Lodolph  Vineta  em|>haticnUy 
observes,  ^  both  he  and  Columbus  were  bora.''    He  |iroposea  to 
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spend  the  remainder  of  hu  days  in  Tuscany,  the  spot  to  which 
(Jatalani  and  other  great  artists  have  retired — the  Val  d'Amo — the 
climate  of  which  he  prefers  to  all  others. 

"  There,"  says  he,  "  prevails  the  eternal  sprmg  of  Eden,"  (rather  a 
flattering  description  of  a  Florentine  winter).  '*  There,  nnder  thai  sweet 
azure  sky,  and  among  that  highly  cultivated  and  polite  people,  wiU  I 
await  my  last  hour,  and  cheer^Uy  will  I  die,  having  first  inhaled  the 
air  of  Um\m  and  of  Petrarch.*' 

UnwiUing  to  impair  the  force  of  these  exalted  and  classical 
sentinieDts  by  any  comments  of  ours,  we  now  respectfully  take 
leave  of  the  Uhevalier  Pasanini,  and  in  doing  so^  we  again  recur 
to  the  emphatic  words  of  Mr.  Vineta. 

''  Adieu  Paganini,  confide  in  Apollo,  he  will  give  ear  unto  thy  prayer, 
and  the  last  sigh  of  thy  breast  will  die  away  as  calmly  and  as  easily  in 
the  Italian  sky  as  the  sofU»i  flageolet-tone  of  thy  heaven-inspired  im- 
mortal Cremona.    Adieu  Paganini ! !" 


Art.  XI. — 1.  HUtoire  de  Pohgne  avani  el  wm  U  Rod  Jem 
Sobieski.  Par  N.  A.  De  Sidvandy*  5  torn*  8vo.  Paris. 
1829. 

2.  Letlret  du  Roi  de  Polognej  Jean  Sobieski,  d  la  Retne  Marie 
Coiimire,  pendant  la  Campagne  de  ^ienne,  traduites  par  M.  Le 
Comte  Plater,  et  publieu  par  N.  A.  De  Salvandy.  S^o. 
Paris.     1826. 

Poland  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  most  singular  country  in 
Europe;  singular  from  its  history,  its  institutions,  its  usages,  and 
above  all  from  its  retaining  beyond  any  other  nation  the  impress 
of  its  primitive  state.  It  has  resolved  the  problem  whether  tbe 
spirit  of  ancient  institutions  may  not  be  adopted — ^however  vio- 
lently, because  unnaturally  adopted — by  a  modem  and  greatly 
changed  system  of  society ;  it  has  exhibited  the  strange  pheno- 
menon of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  engrafted  on  a  bar- 
baric stock.  It  is  the  singularity  of  this  phenomenon  which  in  a 
freat  decree  constitutes  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  makes 
^olish  history  at  all  times  an  object  of  attention  to  the  curious 
reader.  While  other  nations  have  advanced  in  the  career  of  social 
improvement,  or  at  least  assimilated  their  respective  usages  to  the 
change  of  circumstanceS|  that  country  has  for  the  most  part  per- 
tinaaously  adhered  to  those  of  remote  antiouity.  The  modifica- 
tions which  Christianity  and  a  state  of  society,  in  many  respects 
different,  have  introduced  into  the  moral  picture,  have,  so  far 
from  destroying  the  peculiarity,  only  deepened  the  shades,  and 
rendered  the  effect  more  striking.     Poland  in  short,  might  have 
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been  regarded  as  a  gigantic  landmark  between  barbarism  and 
civilization, — a  monument  of  other  times  ineffectually  assailed  by 
the  great  spirit  which  every  where  else  has  annihilated  almost 
every  vestige  of  what  once  existed^  and  shaken  the  old  world  to 
its  very  foundations. 

If  any  one«  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject^  were  asked  what 
periods  of  Polish  history  are  the  most  interesting  and  striking, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  name  three, — that  of  Sobieski;  that  of 
Stanislas  Leczsinski;  and  that  which  elapsed  from  the  first  parti^ 
tion  in  1772  to  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  With 
the  second  of  these  periods  the  reader  has  a  sufficient  acquaint* 
ance,  for  general  purposes  at  least,  from  Voltaire's  beautiful 
romance  of  Charles  XII.  A  portion  of  the  last  we  have  already 
developed.  The  present  notice  will,  therefore  be  restricted  ta  the 
first,  which  we  consider,  and  we  are  sure  the  reader  will  partici- 
pate in  the  opinion,  as  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  history. 

In  many  points  of  view  John  Sobieski  is  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  in  .royal  biography,  the  greatest  beyond  all  comparison 
in  the  regal  annals  of  bis  countiy.  A  renowned  sovereign,  a  de- . 
voted  patrioti  a  man  of  genius,  an  accomplished  scholar ;  he  like- 
wise joined  all  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry  to  all  the  fervour  of 
Christian  piety.  Placed,  in  order  of  time  between  Gustavus 
Wasa  and  Peter  the  Great,  he  equalled  the  former,  if  not  in  the 
romantic  incidents  of  his  life,  certainly  in  strength  of  principle, 
in  grandeur  of  conception,  in  vigour  of  purpose,  and  surpassed 
him  perhaps  in  desperate  valour;  while  both  as  a  man  and  a  hero 
he  left  the  latter  much  behind  him,  though  he  had  probably  less 
of  that  comprehensive,  prophetic  grasp  which  characterized  the 
mind  of  the  Tsar.  But  more  than  either  is  he  entitled  to  the 
grateful  reverence  of  posterity;  he  was  the  saviour  of  Christen- 
dom, the  bulwark  of  European  liberty  no  less  than  of  the  faith 
of  the:  Gospel.  But  for  him,  that  might  not  have  been  a  vain 
threat  which  destined  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  to  become  the  man- 
ger of  the  Moslem's  horse. 

This  illustrious  monarch  was  first  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Connor,  who  had  the  honour  to 
be  his  physician,  and  whose  work,  however  deficient  in  literary 
merit,  and  what  is  worse,  however  circumscribed  in  plan  or  inac- 
curate in  details,  is  not  without  attraction.  Subsequently  his 
name  had  a  place  in  our  universal  histpries.  But  in  those 
ivretched  compilations,  without  exception  wretched  and  unworthy 
of  our  age  and  nation,  or  in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
Siege  of  Vienna,  the  reader  would  vainly  look  for  any  thing  like 
a    satisfactory  portrait  of  this  hero.     As  to  M.  de  Salvandy's 
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work«  it  u  lilM  OKMt  other  fauiPBD  thingd^^-^a  ipUture  of  good  and 
bad,  but  one  io  wbicb  tbo  latter  sadly  predoioinates.  On  the 
poe  band  it  is  Biore  copious  tban  any  wbiob  have  preceded  it, 
and,  to  do  it  juslipe,  tomewhat  mote  repl#te  with  facts.  Oo  the 
other  it  exhibits  the  worst  vices  of  the  French  acbool :  it  is  decbi- 
Aiatory,  vague,  pompous;  it  shows  a  coDtioual  baokeriiig after 
(feci,  and  a  constant  effort  to  cover  the  autbor[«  sterility  ^ 
ibe  flowers  of  verbiage;  then  the  everlasting  nUusioos  to  a  period 
4>f  which  every  Englishman  is  sick*  and  to  a  name  which  eireiy 
£n^ishman  despises,  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tbe  fiomfeoitfid 
jranity  of  assigning  every  possible  event  in  every  possible  fuarlsr, 
from  the  revolutions  of  an  empire  to  the  ouarrels  of  the  meanest 
domestics,  to  the  ubiquitous  influence  or  the  grand  tiMimrque, 
comprize  no  iiw:on8iderable  portion  of  the  work.  After  perusing 
it  with  the  utmost  attention,  we  have  asked  ourselji^s  dbe  ques^ 
tion,r^"  What  do  these  volumes  really  coutain  ?"  Occasionally, 
however,  we  shall  revert  to  them,  but  more  still  to  the  recently 
published  correspondence  of  Sobieski,  which  unaccountably  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  little  attention  in  this  country* 

The  extraction  of  Sobieiki  was  truly  illuatrtons«  On  the  pa* 
ternal  side  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  forty  puissant  bman^es 
sprung  from  the  famous  palatin  Janik,  who  in  we  ragn  of  Leako 
ibe  Black,  acquired  by  bis  warlike  exploits  a  nsme  almost  on  a 
levd  with  that  of  the  Grecian  Hercules*  His  grandfather  Maii, 
and  his  father  James,  Sobieski,  the  former  palatin  of  LubUn«  tbe 
latter  castellan  of  Cracow,^  were  distinguished  for  braveiy  among 
a  nation  of  heroes,  no  less  than  for  theu  honours  and  possessions. 
His  mother  was  the  grandndaughter  of  the  great  Zaikiewski,  Kko 
fell  at  Kabilta  by  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  With  this  abmtrioui 
man,  Poland  had  drooped:  her  existence  as  a  nation  was  threat- 
ened on  tbe  one  band  by  the  Swedish  Gustavus  AdotphuSi  on 
the  other  by  tbe  Tartars.     But 

''  In  Che  midst  of  these  disasters,'*  says  Sslvsady,  on  the  hifk  of  s 

*  A  palatin  sovenied  a  palatinate,  or  proviuce,  and  was  inYested  with  ejctenavc 
powers  both  ciyiI  and  military.  A  catUUan  was  in  some  sort  the  depatj  of  ^ 
palatin,  but  was  also  powarfoi  from  hu  office,  and  the  head  of  llie  nolrility  in  fab  jaris- 
diction:  he  held  his  court  as  well  as  tbe  palatin,  commiuided  in  Ibe  ^Id,  vi4  miminv^ 
tered  the  laws  in  time  of  peace.  As  ail  offices  were  imoBOYable,  even  bv  tbe  king, 
they  who  filled  them  were  not  merely  independent,  but  absolute  in  dieir  jneapecd^e 
districts.  The  eursc  of  PoUnd  was  this  want  of  auboidination  and  of  iwpoitjihiHty, 
IVe  most  not  forget  to  observe  that  though  tbe  palatines  were  svperior  in  dignit;^  9b4 
power  to  tbe  castellans,  there  was  an  exception  for  the  castellan  of  Ciacow,  wVo 
ranked  above  all  the  palatins,  though  next  to  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  tbe  Ung^avn. 

Besides  these  officers,  there  was  another  class,  the  tUavUt,  whoM  iaritdiittJoe  mm 
nilitanr,  but  many  of  whom  had  likewise  civil  courts,  and  an  autbonty  eqaivalcnt  10 
that  of  our  barons  under  the  Norman  sway.  The  starosUs  were  benetes,  the  re- 
venues of  which  the  king  could  enjoy  mx  months,  on  every  vacancy,  but  which  «t  tbe 
«Dd  of  that  period  he  was  cmupeUed  to  give  away  to  jome  one  «f  bis  foUowen. 
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MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  Sobiftskt  biuMelf,  ^'  in  a  dtstgnt  iMv«ss 

tbcre  passed  an  event  destined  hereafter  to  repair  them.    One  summer 

dajrotthis  year  (1629)  a  frightful  storm  visited  the  canton  of  Oleskoi 

a  httle  place  in  Black  Russia^  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 

on  the  confines  of  Lithuania  and  Poland^  and  in  the  centre  of  the  most 

elevated  plateau  of  these  countries  where  two  rivers  have  their  source,— p 

the  Bug^  which  after  joining  the  Vistula  in  the  norths  Aows  into  the 

Baltic;    and  the  Bog,  which  traverses  the  Ukraine  and  Tartary,  and 

joins  the  BoryatfaeneB,  not  hr  from  the  Enxioe.    The  fortress,  a  fend4 

manor,  occupies  a  magnificent  situation  on  the  rammil  of  a  mehUot  or 

imneDae  artificial  hUl^  which  once  served  either  as  altar  at  tomb  to  tbe 

iSdav).    The  tempest  shook  to  its  base  tbis  steep  mobila,.  this  fortress 

bang  io  the  clouds.    In  this  place^  which  might  command  a  view  of  all 

Poland,  which  is  linked  with  the  recollections  of  her  ancient  history^  a 

child  was  bom  during  the  raging  of  the  elements :  the  grand-dfiughter  of 

Zaikiewski  was  its  mother.     Wliile  the  awful  peals  of  thunder  rendered 

some  of  her  attendant  domestics  deaf  for  life,  the  courageous  Theophila 

supported  the  throes  of  nature  undismayed." — torn.  i.  p.  154. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  this  fearful  collision  of  the  elements 
accompanied  John  Sobieski's  exit  from^  no  less  than  his  entrance 
on,  the  stormy  stage  of  life. 

The  education  of  the  future  hero,  like  that  of  his  elder  brother 
Mark,  whom  a  premature  fate  awaited,  corresponded  with  his 
high  fortunes.  In  his  father's  princely  inheritance  of  ZaIkieW, 
for  princely  we  may  well  call  a  place  which  reckoned  fifty  villages^ 
and  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  an  English  county  among  its 
dependencies,  the  owner  of  which  too  could  muster  some  thou- 
sands of  armed  domestics,  he  was  taught  not  only  the  theory  of 
war,  but  languages,  history,  politics,  philosophy,  every  thing  in 
fact  likely  to  be  useful  to  one  whom  his  birth  and  connections 
destined  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state.     This  ready  genius  re- 

3uired  little  aid  from  instructors,  and  his  active  frame  was  ren- 
ered  hardy  and  robust  by  martial  exercises.     In  a  word,  whether 
listening  to  the  counsels  of  a  father,  whom  a  cultivated  under^ 
standing  and  great  experience  in  the  world  rendered  the  best  of 
teachers,  or  bearding  the  wild  boar  in  the  recesses  of  his  patrimo- 
nial forests,  he  afforded  sure  presages  of  his  future  eminence. 
Sut  the  most  agreeable  of  his  occupations  was  in  anticipating 
the  vengeance  which  he  vowed  one  day  to  take  on  the  Osmanlis, 
the    eternal  enemies  of  his  country,  his  religion  and  his  race^ 
vengeance  to  which,  like  the  Carthaginian  of  old,  he  was  sworn 
from  his  childhood.     No  wonder;  for  in  the  short  space  of  half 
a  century  four  males  of  his  house  had  fallen  under  their  sabres, 
and    fate  was  soon  to  add  a  fifth.     We  shall  see   how  a  fire 
thus  fed  by  the  strongest  incentives,  by  patriotism,  religion,  and 
a    sense  of  personal  wrongs,  blazed  furiously  forth  against  the 
^d[oslems» 

kk2 
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John  bad  scarcely  attained  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  and 
Mark  were  sent  on  their  travels.  In  France  he  became  the 
friend  no  less  than  the  pupil  of  the  great  Cond6 ;  in  Italy  be  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  fine  arts,  to  public  law,  and  to  the  policy  of 
princes  \  at  Constantinople  he  leisurely  surveyed  the  proportions 
of  the  gigantic  antagonist  against  which  both  as  a  Christian 
knight  and  a  noble  Pole  he  had  been  taught  to  nourish  uneztinr 
guishable  hatred.  He  was  preparing  to  pass  among  the  Tartars, 
when  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  serfs,  and  an  invasion  of 
Tartars,  summoned  him  to  the  defence  of  bis  order  and  country. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  was  the  slavery  of  the  lower  class, 
the  cultivators  of  the  ground,  of  all  in  fact  who  were  not  bom  of 

Sentle  blood,  so  utterly  abject  or  galling  as  in  Poland.  The  degra- 
ation  of  their  condition  originated  in  the  worst  age  of  Sclavonic 
history,  when  every  fierce  Pagan  considered  he  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  "  the  capture  of  his  bow  and  spear." 
Where  no  warrior  would  descend  to  cultivate  the  ground,  this  ig- 
noble duty  was  devolved  on  the  vanquished :  wars  were  under- 
taken for  no  other  purpose  than  the  procuring  of  hands  for  agri- 
cultural labours.     As  not  only  the  strong  man  who  became  the 
prize  of  battle,  but  the  women  and  children  of  whole  districts 
were  forcibly  carried  away,  these  sons  of  bondage  were  rapidly 
multiplied,  and  each  landed  proprietor  was- enabled  to  leave  his 
posterity  an  hereditary  succession  of  serfs.    The  base  condition 
of  this  class  was  thenceforward  as  inevitable  as  the  degradation 
of  certain  Hindoo  castes.     The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  rights  thus 
originally  acquired  by  lawless  force,  lost  nothing  by  transmission 
through  successive  barbarians.     For  many  ages  any  man  might 
kill  his  own  slave  with  perfect  impunity;    and  if  he  killed  ano- 
ther's, he  had  only  to  make  about  the  same  compensation  as  for 
the  destruction  of  an  ox.     It  was  not  until  the  tmie  of  Casimir 
the  Great,  whose  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  serfs, 
to  raise  diem  from  a  level  with  the  brutes  which  perish  to  the 
dignity  of  men,  demand  the  esteem  of  posterity,  that  a  fine  of  a 
few  crowns  was  attached  to  tlie  wilful  murder  of  a  slave.     More 
than  this  the  enlightened  monarch  would  have  attempted,  had  he 
possessed  the  power;  kings  have  seldom  been  the  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  however  they  may  have  delighted  in  impoverishing  the 
rich  or  humbling  the  great;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  an  aristo- 
cracy which  held  king  and  serf  in  subjection,  and  fiercely  opposed 
every  encroachment  on  what  they  called  their  privileges,  that  is, 
every  thing  tending  to  define  their  uncontrolled  authority.     E^en 
this  penalty  was  easily  evaded  in  a  country  where  each  man,  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  palatine,  castellan,  or 
starost,  or  the  hired  judges  and  bailiffs  of  those  officers,  was  iote- 
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rested  in  upholding  these  privileges.  The  tyranny  to  >f^hich  the 
serf  was  subject,  and  which  had  no  check  beyond  the  feeble  one 
of  humanity;  the  rapacity  which  wrun^  from  him  not  only  what 
his  lord  might  have  some  justice  in  claiming,  but  often  what  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life ;  the  severe  chastisements  which 
followed  disobedience  to  commands  frequently  impossible  to  be 
fulfilled ;  the  insults  to  which  his  wife  or  daughter  was  continually 
exposed  from  any  Polish  noble,  however  poor  or  mean  in  station 
(and  where  one  hundred  thousand  were  privileged  to  commit 
such  insults,  God  knows  they  were  common  enough)  were  for  a 
'long  time  borne  in  hopeless  sorrow.  But  human  endurance  has 
its  limits :  even  the  embruted  soul  of  the  serf  was  not  without  the 
feelings  of  nature,  nor  consequently  insensible  to  the  voice  of  in* 
dignation.  Imperfect  as  was  the  system  of  Christianity  in  which 
be  was  reared*  it  yet  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he  was  of  die 
same  nature  as  his  haughty  lord,  and  heir  of  the  same  hopes  of 
immortality.  *He  complained;  his  complaints  were  answered 
with  stripes,  fetters,  or  death.  Sometimes  partial  insurrections 
followed,  but  as  they  were  not  conducted  on  any  combined  plan, 
they  were  speedily  extinguished  in  blood.  If  he  was  in  conse- 
quence taught  to  smother  his  vengeance,  it  only  raged  with  the 
greater  fury  within:  it  wanted  but  a  vent  to  burst  forth  and 
wrap  in  one  blaze  the  persons  no  less  than  the  possessions  of  the 
tyrants. 

Such  a  vent  was  at  length  found.  There  was  a  Cossack  chief, 
Bagdan  Kurielniski^  a  native  of  the  Ukraine,  (then  subject  to 
Poland,)  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  but 
was  now.  become  its  most  dreaded  enemy.  By  a  tyrannical 
iotendaut  his  property  had  been  wrested  from  him,  himself  bound 
in  fetters,  his  wife  violated  and  murdered,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
stabbed  on  her  corse.    The  Cossack's  soul  was  on  fire ;  he  loudly 

?roclaimed  his  wrongs ;  300,000  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the 
["artars,  whose  Khan  had  espoused  his  cause,  rose  to  avenge 
them.  At  the  head  of  this  imposing  force,  he  cut  in  pieces  the 
armies  sent  against  him  by  the  diet.  As  he  advanced  into  Polish 
Russia,  he  was  joined  by  the  serfs  who  had  previously  massacred- 
their  lords,  and  by. some  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  Arian  and- 
Calvinistic  nobles,  whom  the  intolerance  of  the  diet  had  doomed 
to  death.  Like  the  Cossacks,  the  great  bulk  of  the  serfs,  inha- 
bitioff  the  eastern  dependencies  of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Lithuania,  were  of  the  Greek  church ;  so  that  religious  ani- 
mosity was  added  to  the  thirst  for  revenge.  The  fury  of  the . 
assailants  particularly  fell  on  two  classes  of  persons — Jesuits  and 
Jews — the  former  as  the  merciless  fomenters  of  persecution,  the . 
latter  as  the  agents  of  the  great,  and  the  grinders  of  the  poor. 
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Their  deligbt  wss  to  compel  all  the  monks  and  nuns  they  conld 
ieize  not  only  to  marry  with  each  other,  but  under  the  up-raised 
boignard  to  consummate  the  rite.  Thus  rolled  on  this  frightfal 
inundation,  destroying  noble  and  priest  in  its  progress,  but  break- 
ing the  chains  of  the  peasant:  it  was  at  length  arrested  aoder  Ae 
walls  oF  Zamozsk,  within  which  the  remnant  of  Polish  chtvalry 
had  met  to  make  a  stand. 

The  two  Sobieskis  hastened  from  the  Ottoman  capital  to 
oppbse  this  strange  confederation  of  Arian  and  Calvinist,  Greek 
and  Moslem.  Little  did  the  sultan  dream  of  the  prize  which 
escaped  him. 

Having  supported  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  John  Caaimir, 
successor  of  v  ladislas  Wasa,  to  the  throne  of  Ae  republic,  and 
having  by  a  duel  with  a  Paz  created  to  himself  everlasting  hosti- 
lity from  that  powerful  Lithnaniatl  family,  John  Sobieski  eagerly 
commenced  his  militanr  career — a  career  destined  to  prove  unri- 
valled for  splendour,  in  the  outset  the  subordinate  post  which 
he  necessarily  filled,  joined  to  the  imbecility  of  the  king  and  gene- 
rals, obscured  the  lustre  of  his  exploits.  After  a  chequered  cam- 
paign, but  one  in  which  his  valour  was  uniform,  an  ignominious 
peace — and  that  too  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances — was  made 
with  Bagdan :  it  was  soon  treacherously  broken  by  the  Poles, 
and  heaven^  as  if  to  punish  the  guilt,  brought  or  permitted  many 
reverses  on  them.  Of  these  none  was  more  deeply  felt  by  John 
than  the  loss  of  his  brother  Mark,  who  fell  at  Batowitz  into  the 
merciless  hands  of  the  Tartars.  Other  foes  arose :  on  the  one 
side  the  Swedish  Charles  Gustavus,  on  the  other  the  Muscovite 
Tsar  Alexis,  ravaged  the  country  with  impunity.  The  Polish 
armies  were  annihilated ;  John  Casimir  driven  from  the  throne ; 
and  for  a  time  the  nation  ceased  to  exist.  Biit  some  true  hearts 
there  were— and  among  these  none  was  truer  or  braver  than 
Sobieski's — who  never  despaired  of  the  country:  noble  and 
peasant  at  length  combined ;  the  dissensions  of  her  fbes  favoured 
the  combination  ,  and  John  Casimir  was  restored.  Yet  he  had 
no  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  his  return :  if  the  foreign  enemy 
remitted  his  blows,  there  remaihed  one  more  to  bb  feared,  domestic 
rebellion,  which  was  fomented  by  Austria.  Nor  did  this  subside 
until  the  hostile  parties  were  obliged  to  desist  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion ;  until  no  man  had  strength  enough  left  to  raise  a  hand 
against  his  brother. 

During  these  contentions,  which,  though  they  conttnued  many 
years,  are  too  obscure  to  be  noticed  here,  Sobieski  was  gtudttally 
rising  to  the  higher  commands.  When  in  1600  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  republic  were  again  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Alexis, 
he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Polish  artnies.     His  successes 
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ofler  the  Mmcotite  general^  Slieremetoff,  and  aboTe  aH  the  faril- 
Kant  victory  be  gained  crter  the  same  enemy  at  Slobadyssa^  where 
TO^OOO  of  the  Tsar's  forces  were  killed  or  taken^  drew  on  him  the 
attentioti  of  Enrope,  and  elevated  him  to  a  rank  with  the  great 
captains  of  the  age.  His  exploits  daring  the  six  following  years 
against  the  Mtiscovites  and  Tartars^-exploits  which  it  is  impoek 
sible  to  enumerate  in  this  place— procured  him  from  his  grateful 
sovereign  first  the  elevated  post  of  Grand  Marshal,  next  that  of 
Grand  Hetmaii  of  Ae  crown.  In  the  former  capacity  he  presided 
<iver  the  palace,  the  administration,  the  correspondence  with 
foreign  powers,  Sec. ;  he  was  the  only  svt^ect,  nay  more^  the  only 
man  in  the  realm,  who  by  virtne  of  his  omce  coald  inflict  the  pn« 
nishment  of  death  without  appeal ;  nor  without  his  sanction  could 
that  punishment  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  other  tribunal  in  any 
part  of  Polahd.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  invested  with  the 
supreme  disposal  of  the  military  force  of  the  state ;  he  had  the 
sole  care  of  levying,  organizing,  and  putting  in  motion  the  various 
armies,  and  these  armies  he  commanded  in  the  field.  In  short, 
he  exercised  powers  which  in  other  countries  are  essential  to  roy« 
alty,  and  was  in  his  own  the  depositary  of  an  authority  superior  to 
the  king's.  These  two  dignities  were  like  all  otfiers  immoveable : 
the  king  could  confer  but  not  revoke  them :  they  were  obviously 
too  great  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual.  What 
enhanced  the  pride  of  their  possession  in  the  view  of  Sobieski 
was  die  fact  that  they  had  never  before  been  united  in  the  same 
person. 

The  joy  of  the  Poles  was  great  to  see  their  favourite  captain 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  civil  and  military  dignities  of  the 
crmm — that  is,  of  Poland,    {Lithuania,  though  united  with  the 
republic  since  the  accession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Jagellon  (1S86) 
to  the  throne  of  the  republic,  had  its  great  marshal,  hetman,  and 
chancellor,  like  Poland,  whose  authority  was  perfectly  independent 
of  their  brother  dignitaries  of  die  crown.)     He  had  long  possessed 
the  lote  of  the  army,  which  had  once  actually  forced  John  Cast- 
mir  to  promote  him ;  he  had  in  an  equal  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  kingdom ;  both  were  justified  in  believing  that  he  alone  could 
save  the  country.    Some  such  bulwark  was  soon  necessary :  in 
1667  one  hundred  thousand  Cossacks  and  Tartars  invaded  the 
kitigdom.    To  meet  these  formidable  tiumbers  there  were  only 
10,000  soldiers,  ill  equipped,  ill  paid,  and  for  that  reason  not  over 
zealous  in  her  cause.    "  But,"  said  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
crown,  who  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation, "  if  we  have 
tio  troops,  we  have  Sobieski,  who  is  an  army  himself;  if  the  pub- 
lic treasury  be  empty,  his  own  revenues  supply  what  is  wanting; 
be  burdens  his  patrimony  with  debts,  that  he  may  support  the 
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oien  he  has  raued/'  This  was  literally  true:  at  his  own  expense 
the  patriotic  hetrnan  raised  the  anny  to  20,000,  and  fearlessly 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  Having  intrendied  himself  at  Pod- 
haicy  he  sustained  during  sixteen  successive  days»  with  unshaken 
intrepidityi  die  impetuous  onset  of  the  assailants^  on  whom  he 
inflicted  a  heavy  loss.  He  did  more :  on  the  momii^  of  die 
seventeenth,  with  his  greatly  diminished  band— diminished  as 
much  by  desertion  as  by  deaUi — ^he  issued  from  his  fortifications, 
audaciously  assumed  the  offensive,. and  in  a  few  hours  utterly 
routed  Cossack  and  Tartar,  with  the  Sultan  Galga  at  their  head, 
and. compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Success  so  splendid  bad 
been  expected  by  no  man.  All  Poland  flocked  to  the  churches  to 
thank  God  for  having  given  her  a  hero  in  the  time  of  her  need. 
All  Europe  was  not  less  astonished,  for  all  had  predicted  the 
speedy  extinction  of  the  republic.  And  extinguished  it  would 
have  been  but  for  one  man,  who  thus  added  another  centuiy  to 
its  duration. 

The  services  of  the  grand  hetman  during  the  reign  of  the  feeble 
and  worthless  Michael  Wiezsnowiezki,  who  succeeded  on  the  re- 
signation of  John  Casimir,  were  not  less  signal  or  important.    In 
1671  he  opened  what  at  its  close  Christendom  might  well  term  the 
miraculoui  campaign.    With  a  mere  handful  of  followers — indeed 
he  had  never  more-^he  not  only  triumphed  over  Cossack  and 
Tartar,  but  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Turk,  who,  now  that  Candia 
had  fallen,  bad  seriously  set  about  the  execution  of  his  long-che- 
rished schemes  of  conquest.     Mahomet  IV.  was  oonstiained  to 
flee,  but  he  fled  only  to  return  with  a  new  army.     Sobieski,  who 
had  but  6000  men,  and  who  could  not. procure  reinforcements  by 
the  time  they  were  wanted,  retreated  in  bis  turn,  but  only  to  strike 
more  effectually  when  opportunity  served.     Sometimes  he  sta- 
tioned his  horsemen  between  the  infidels  and  their  country,  cutting 
in  pieces  detached  parties,  and  giving  freedom  to  the  captives 
whom  they  were  carrying  away.     But  the  most  daring  of  his 
exploits  was  at  Budchaz,  where  the  sultan  lay  encamped  with  die 
flower  of  the  Osmanlis.    After  a.  march  quite  secret  and  incre- 
dibly swift,  he  suddenly  fell  on  them ;  made  a  great  carnage  | 
reached  even  the  impwerial  tents,  and  forced  Mimoaset  ta  &e* 
On  this  occasion  the  king — who,  however,  hated  him  because  he 
was  popular  and  poweiful^-wrote  to  congratulate  him,  sayings 
**  Envy  itself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  after  God,  your 
ability  alone,  though  at  the  head  of  so  inconsiderable  a  force, 
has  saved  Poland.      The  vice-chancellor  wrote :  "  Glory  to  flie 
Most  High,  who,  by  means  of  ^our  powerful  hand,  has  again 
raised  a  country  which  had  despaired  of  itself,  and  made  no  effort 
for  its  own  preservation.     We  cannot  thank  you  as  we  should. 
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but  with  heart  aod  tongue  we  bless  you :  we  do  more  than  admire 
—we  revere  the  heroic  deeds  by  which  jou  have  surpassed  even 
the  wishes  of  your  country."  But  the  conqueror  himself  derived 
little  satisfaction  from  his  splendid  successes.  The  king,  terrified 
even  in  victory^  consented  in  a  secret  treaty  not  only  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom,  but  to  the  humiliation  of  an  annual 
tribute  as  the  price  of  peace. 

If  the  kingdom  had  not  disputes  abroad,  she  was  sure  to  make 
them  at  home.    After  the  conclusion  of  Uiis  ignominious  peace, 
she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  some  half-dozen  different  factions,  all 
of  them  aspiring  to  the  government  of  the  state.    The  poor  nobles 
wanted  an  agrarian  law — the  rich  confederated  against  them  ;  the 
serfs  clamoured  for  freedom — both  poor  and  rich  joined  against 
them;  the  factions  of  Austria  and  France  laboured  with  no  other 
end — monstrous  as  that  end  may  seem — ^than  to  destroy  Polish 
independence;  and  a  party  more  powerful  than  all  was  resolved 
to  depose  the  king,  not  because  his  measures  had  proved  disastrous 
to  the  state,  but  because  he  was  the  creature  of  Austria,  (he  had 
been  caught  by  the  common  bait,  the  hand  of  an  archduchess,)  a 
power  detestal  by  the  great  body  of  the  Poles.    As  Sobieski 
supported  the  authority  of  Michael,  though  his  enemy,  and  refused 
obedience  to  a  factious  diet,  he  did  not  escape  vexation.    His 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  disobey  him,  and  he  himself  to  lay  down 
bis  authority,  and  appear  before  their  high  mightinesses.    Indig- 
nant at  this  treatment  of  one  who  had  so  often  saved  the  country, 
the  army  instantly  confederated — that  is,  assumed  an  independent 
authority  in  opposition  to  the  diet;  they  swore  to  defend  Poland, 
their  own  rights,  and  their  glorious  leader,  against  internal  no  less 
than  external  enemies.    Again,  no  inconsiderable  number  cla* 
moured  for  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  insisting,  like  the  revolu- 
tionists of  all  times,  on  the  competency  of  the  state  to  seize  her 
temporalities :   the  result  was  a  counter-confederation  among  the 
clergy.     In  short,  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  was  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before — such  as  made  its  best  friends  despair  of 
its  existence  a  single  month.    While  the  army  passed  into  winter- 
quarters  (1672),  the  grand  hetman  in  disgust  retired  to  his  estates, 
relieving  diat  all  was  over  with  Poland,  Louis  XIV.  offered  him 
an  asylum  in  France,  with  a  dukedom  and  a  marshal's  truncheon ; 
but  ^e  patriot  would  not  abandon  the  abode  of  his  fathers :  he 
hoped  even  against  hope. 

The  hero  had  not  Jong  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  retirement 
before  he  was  required  to  appear  at  Warsaw  to  defend  his  cha- 
racter against  a  hired,  perjured  ruffian,  who  had  denounced  him 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Royal  Confederation,  as  a  self-elected  body 
"Mrere  pleased  to  term  themselves.    He  did  appear,  accompanied 
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hj  ileftrly  all  (he  more  iHmtriotis  t'ole^,  and  a  few  regimcBto  of 
horse.  (Sodi,  itideed,  w&9  the  ustial  escort  of  this  prinoely 
noble.)  His  presence  struck  faction  dmrrb.  As  grand  msrshal 
of  the  erowit^  be  insisted  on  the  assembly  bdAg  dtanged  into  a 
legal  diet;  as  grand  bettnan,  on  the  ruptnre  of  the  ignominions 
peace  Mritb  the  Turk.  Both  demands  \tere  immediatelj  granted; 
the  very  assembly  which  had  appeared  ftiady  to  proscribe  faiai, 
were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  hero  '^  into  wbom  the  soufs  of 
all  preceding  heroes  had  passed/' — of  him,  ''  to  whom  nafare 
had  never  before  produced  an  equal,  attd  neter  would  in  ages  to 
come/'  In  fact,  it  was  discovered  by  bis  enemiea-^-Sttdi  were  sR 
who  aimed  at  tbe  subversion  of  the  republic — that  the  hearts  and 
voices  at  the  nation  were  with  him.  They  condemned  ^  delator 
to  death,  but  £ts  the  punishment  couM  not  be  inflicted  withoot 
the  grand  marshal's  sanction,  the  fellow  was  permitted  to  Ifre. 

If  Sobieski  had  procured  the  rupture  of  diis  disgraceful  treaty, 
he  could  not  so  easily  procure  troops  to  meet  the  incensed  Turks. 
After  matty  grievous  oelaySi  howeter,  and  more  grievous  disap^ 

8 ointments,  tiot  a  few  of  which  were  caused  by  the  intrigues  itt 
le  Pa2,  who  headed  the  troops  of  the  Qrand  Dudiy,  and  ovet 
whom,  he,  as  hetman  of  the  crown,  had  no  authority,  he  orgatiiaed 
an  army,  and  prevailed  on  Michael  to  command  it.  Accordhig 
to  custom,  when  the  king  was  present,  the  bonzuk,  of  lance 
bf  the  grand  hetman,  was  lowered  before  the  royal  tent.  One 
morning  the  army  were  oveijoyed  to  find  their  hetman's  bonrak 
erect — ^a  proof  that  the  dastardly  Michael  had  abandoned  the 
field.  The  other  moved  on.  The  (so  deemed)  impregnable 
fortress  of  Kotzim,  before  which  three  hundred  thousand  of 
the  Osmanlis  had  formerly  failed,  was  stormed  and  taken  by 
(me-tentfa  that  number  of  Poles,  though  it  was  garrisoned 
by  a  powerful  Turkish  armv.  The  cotisequences  of  this  glori- 
ous triumph  were  great ;  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  placed  them* 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  conoueror;  the  Turks  re- 
treated with  precipation  beyond  the  Danube;  and  Europe 
thanked  God  for  ''  the  most  signal  success  which  for  three  cen- 
turies Christendom  had  gained  over  the  infidel."  But  the  gieateat 
remains  to  be  told  t  he  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  career  &( 
victory,  when  news  arrived  of  Michael's  death,  (the  royal  glutton 
died  through  eating  voraciously  of  one  thousand  apples  presented 
to  him  a  few  days  before  by  the  municipality  of  Dant^ic,)  and  of 
the  preparations  for  the  election  of  a  hew  king  :--4hat  dignity  was 
reserved  for  the  conqueror  of  Kotzim. 

Among  the  usages  which  the  Poles  had  continued  to  observe 
from  their  first  establishment  as  a  people,  none  was  So  striking  ss 
their  universally  assembling  on*  every  vacancy  to  elect  a  ruler. 


Hat  on  the  deeease  of  one  chief  all  the  memberfl  of  eaeh  hittbn.^ 

tons  tribe  shouM  meet  to  choose  another  mtis  natural  enough  f 

but  that  a  system  adapted  only  to  societies  in  the  fir^t  stages  of 

their  existence-^to  the  Sclatomc  tribt»,  Or  the  Indians  of  the  New* 

World — should  be  perpetuated  when  dni  science  of  governaiefft 

so  mnch  improved'^wfaeh  the  advantages  of  the  represetttntitit 

mode  were  so  mnth  better  understood,  is  one  of  th^  most  singular 

c^aracteri^dcs  of  this  singular  people.    On  ordinary  occasions, 

indeed,  each  j>alatinate  sent  its  deputies  to  ^e  general  diet ;  but 

the  nobles,  as  if  fearful  that  the  power  thus  delegated  would  h^ 

Abused,  often  followed  the  deputies  and  awed  them  by  their  pre^ 

Sence.    And  even  thi^  modified  system  of  representation  waft  very 

slowly  and  partially  adopted.     Russia,  for  example,  never  te* 

turned  deputies,  but  as  many  horsetnMi  as  pleased  attended  this 

diet,  even  on  orditiary  occasions.     On  in^^tani  emergencies. 

such  as  the  one  under  notice,  every  Polish  gentleman  vindicated 

his  privilege  to  assist  in  the  elections,  and  otle  hundred  thousand 

horsemen  appeared  at  Wai^aw,  krmed  as  if  for  battle,  and  ready^ 

if  necessary,  to  support  their  respective  candidates  by  the  awordi 

Tlie  poor  menial  Who  while  at  home  shrunk  under  the  whip  of 

his  master,  now  felt  all  the  importance  of  his  privileges  as  a  nobhi 

— felt  that  even  he  was  considerable  eUough  to  be  bribed^     Yet> 

after  all,  the  reiil  power  of  election  was  for  the  most  part  lodged 

with  the  greet  landed  proprietors  on  whotn  the  rest  weredependent> 

and  the  obtectof  whose  suffrages  the  rest  were  constrained  to 

support.    To  see  one  of  thele  territorial  lords  ride  to  the  field  of 

election,  escorted  by  some  thousands  of  his  dependent  lanees^ 

tvas  as  magnificent  but  it  was  hot  less  melancholy :  how  soon 

nii|ht  these  gallant  warriors  fall  by  the  hands  of  each  other  t 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  lead<* 
ing  candidates  were  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Who  wife  supported  by 
Austria,  and  Philip  of  Neoburg,  the  creature  of  Louis  XIV.* 
All  Europe  indeed  pointed  out  the  Saviour  of  Poland  as  die 
fittest  to  wear  the  crown;  but  then  the  chdee  of  the  one  ctmdi- 
dute  would  ensUi-e  the  alliahce  of  the  etnperor,  the  other  of  th^ 
French  king — an  advantage  which  no  Piast,  or  native  prittoe 
could  bring.  At  length  lApAMO,  1674)  the  diet  opened,  alt 
the  chivalry  of  Poland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  beibg  ranged  under 
the  ensigns  of  their  respective  palatinates,  their  eyes  intently  BteA 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  deputies,  who  were  seated  in  the  oped 
air,  and  whom  they  had  constituted  their  r^resentatives  until  the 

Sreliminariei  were  Settled, — >not  for  the  givma  of  their  suffrages. 
f  ally  of  the  assembled  ohiels  iyfed  one  jinomer  with  no  friemlly 
glance,  and  at  each  seowl  the  sabres  of  then*  mjiectife  folkhvers 
half-leaped  fi>om  the  scabbard;   The  Fretieh  candifihile's  prvposaia 
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were  but  coldly  received.  The  "Puz,  who  with  die  Lidiuaoians 
supported  Charles,  being  elated  at  this  first  apfiearaiice  of  sue* 
cess»  proposed  the  exclusion  of  a  Piast  as  preliminary  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  of  any  other  candidate.  (The  blow  was 
aimed  at  Sobieski,  who  w9B  not  ^et  returned  from  the  army.)  The 
proposal  was.  received  with  indignation  by  many. of  the  Poles, 
but  generally  approved  by  the  Lithuanians*  As  usuaU  a  dispute 
arose  between  these  hostile  people  when  the  conqueror  of  Kotzim 
was  announced.  The  shouts  which  rent  the  air  at  his  approach^ 
the  suspension  of  all  business  in  the  diet  while  all  Warsaw  throoged 
around  him,  eager  to  see  and  bless  him,  were  omens  of  his  near 
elevation.  Yet  it  was  probably  unknown  to  himself;  for  he  pro- 
posed a  iUrd  candidate,  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  Instandy  a  great 
multitude  shouted  "  a  Condi!"  but  the  Lithuanians,  and  all 
whom  the  perfidy  of  Louis  bad  disgusted,  cried  "  a  Lorraine!" 
The  assembled  pospolite  ranged  themselves  into  two  lines,  to 
fight  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  candidates,  when  by  the  address 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
inteivrex,  bloodshed  was  avoided :  having  chaunted  a  psahn  in 
concert  with  the  attendant  clergy^  he  ordered  each  palatinate  to 
advance  according  to  custom,  and  register  the  votes  of  its  nobles. 
Instantly  the  two  formidable  lines  were  broken,  and  the  assem- 
bled nation  was  preparing  to  approach,  palatinate  after  palati- 
nate, for  that  purpose,  when  the  president  of  Russia,  (the  reader 
will  not  confound  the  Polish  provinces  under  that  name  with  the 
empire  of  the  Tsars,  of  which  the  proper  name  wa&  Muscovy,) 
Stanislas  Jablonowski,  harangued  the  people  in  fiivour  of  2i fourth 
candidate.  Having  in  an  doquent  speech  stated  his  objection  to 
Lorraine  and  Cond£  (Philip  was  set  aside  almost  by  common 
consent) — objections  which  were  really  unanswerable — ^he  cried, 
<'  Let  a  Pole  reign  over  Poland!*'  "  A  Piatt!  a  PiastT  and 
«'  God  for  Poland !"  was  the  response  of  the  fickle  multitude. 
The  president  continued : — 

"  We  have  among  us  a  man  who  has  ten  times  saved  the  repablic  by 
his  head  and  arm ;  who  is  hailed,  both  b^  the  .whole  world  and  by  our- 
selves, as  the  first,  and  greateit  of  the  Poles.  By  placing  him  at  cor 
head,  we  shall  best  consecrate  his  own  glory;  hsppy  shall  we  be 
being  able  to  honour  by  an  additional  title  the  remaiaiog*  days  d 
who  has  devoted  eveiy  day  to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  ha| 
still  in  securing  our  own  safety  by  rescuing  genius  and  patriotism 
the  shackles  cast  over  them,  and  investing  both  with  new  energy  and 
power."  ''  We  know  that  such  a  king  will  maintain  our  nation  in  tbe 
rank  it  occupies,  becaose  he  has  hitherto  maintained  it  in  its  prvsent 
elevation— an  elevation  too  to  which  he  himself  has  raised  it.'*  ''Poles  !* 
concluded  the  animaied  speaker,—''  if  we  hers  deliberate  in  pence  osi 
the  election  of  a  king }  if  the  most  illustrions  potentates  sdidt  onr  sof- 
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freges  5  if  onr  power  be  incre«8ed»  and  oar  liberties  left  to  us — ^whose  is 
the  ^ory  ?  Cull  to  mind  the.  wonders  of  Sbbadyssa^  Podhaic,  Kalut^ 
Kotzim — imperishable  names ! — and  choose  for  yonr  monaivh  Jomv 

SoBIBSKl!" 

The  effect  was  electrical :  all  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  palati- 
nates shouted  *'  Long  live  King  John  IIL  \**  The  soldiery  drew 
their  swords,  sweaning  to  exterminate  all  who  did  not  join  the 
cry.  The  Paz  raised  in^at  opposition  they  could ;  but  finding  the 
popular  current  too  strong  to  be  stemmed^  they  sailed  with  it 
Sobieski  was  proclaimed.  Like  his  predecessors  he  signed  the 
pacta  conventa — a  compact^  however,  of  which  die  conditions 
were  drawn  up  by  the  nobles,  and  favourable  only  to  their  order. 
Like  them,  too,  he  showed  his  bounty  to  the  state  and  army :  he 
performed  as  much  as  any  of  his  rivals  had  proposed.  He  re^ 
deemed  the  crown  jewels  which  had  been  pledged  with  the  Jews; 
he  built  two  fortresses  to  protect  the  frontier;  he  founded  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  education  of  the  Polish  nobles;  he  raised  and 
supported  several  regiments  during  the  subsequent  wars  with 
Turkey;  and  presented  the  whole  army  with  several  months  pay. 
Whether  he  accepted  the  crown  with  much  avidity  is  doubtful. 
Some  writers  say  that  he  intrigued  for  it  with  ^reat  art,  and  that 
the  address  of  Stanislas  was  concerted  with  him.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assertion,  but  much  to  oppose  it. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  his  ambitious  wife  left  no 
means  untried — ^flattery,  bribes,  promises — to  strengthen  his 
party. 

The  new  king  was  almost  immediately  called  on  to  justify  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  a  gallant  nation.  While  obtaining 
his  accustomed  successes  over  the  Tartars,  he  was  suddenly  as* 
sailed  by  Mahomet  at  the  head  of  an  amazing,  and  what  is  more, 
a  disciplined  host.  He  had  but  8,000  men  left,  and  the  arrival 
of  supplies  was  of  all  things  the  most  contingent.  He  threw 
himself  into  Lemberg,  where  he  was  speedily  invested.  All  Po- 
land believed  him  lost,  yet  he  sent  for 'bis  ^ueen  and  children, 
resolved,  that  if  conquered,  their  bones  and  his  should  there  find 
a  tomb.  Taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  a  high 
wind  blew  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  he  olie  day  issued  from  the 
fortress,  led  on  his  heroic  band,  shouting  his  favourite  war-cry  of 
Christ Jfor  ever!  and  after  a  sharp  cohflict  a^ain  routed  the  in- 
fidels, who  fled  with  precipitation  before  this  second  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Well  might  all  Christendom  cry  a  miracle!  for  such 
wonders  had  never  been  wrought  since  the  heroic  days  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers.  It  was  hoped  that  such  diaasti;ou8  defeats  would 
deter  the  Moslems  from  opposing  a^  captain  who  appeared  as  if 
raosed  up  by  Providence  to  be  their.scourge^.if  aat  their  destruc- 
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tjum;  biU  this  Itme  their  pride  >«ai  exM{per»l«t;  Aty  levied 
aaoCher  aod  more  formidable  aranj,  (threis  hundred  tfaooseiid 
jtrong,)  wbieh  they  confided  to  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  tbe  most 
resolute,  if  not  the  ablest  of  their  generals.  His  surname  of 
ShaitaH,  or  ihs  Dmh  wftf  sufficiently  eiipressive  of  bis  renown. 
Tbe  Polish  king's  forces  might  reach  ten  thousand^  yet  fearful  as 
weD»  the  odds,  be  sci^ned  U>  retreat.  Having  entreoGhed  bimsdf 
betweeq  two  snieli  vUlages  on  the  bei^kB  of  the  Dniester,  be  sup- 
.|iorted#  during  Iweptjr  successive  days,  the  most  desperate  efibits 
of  the  enem^,  whose  formidable  artillery — the  same  th«t  had  re- 
duced Candle — ehowered  continued  destruction  into  has  camp, 
.^(iever  before  bad  his  situation  been  so  criticaK  The  bombard- 
^eet  was  terrific,  and  was  not  remitted  day  or  night;  tbe  nuke 
J9t  tfa^  Poles  were  thinned  by  it^  no  Uas  than  h^  the  freqneiit 
^tfdlies  wbicb  the  king  led  to  the  very  centre  of  the  dense  nidLs  of 
ibe  Moelem*  Shaitan  was  utterly  confMinded  at  such  supema- 
Miral  resistance;  it  gave  way  to  admiration  of  lUs  mat  hero. 
He  pr<^M>Md  terms  of  peace>  which  tbe  Polish  and  litbuanian 
.nobles  wens  eager  to  accept,  but  which  Sobieski  heard  with  rage. 
''  TeU  your  roaster/'  replied  the  latter,  *'  diaft  if  such  praposals 
aie  renewed  to  me,  I  will  hang  up  the  raessengen!"  In  an  hour 
4be  firing  recommenced  :*- 

.  "  This  tine  the  bombardment  was  dieadliil :  the  batterits  bad  been 
biPQght  neaier,  and  efemted  on  high  redoubts  whtch  osetleokcd  the 
whole  Qamp.  The  besiegsrs  tehqpsd  not  night  or  day:  the  Poles  had 
no  place  of  refuge  but  tbe  ditches  at  tbe  foot  of  their  intrencb- 
va»nUf  (every  where  besides  was  msiked  by  death  and  cooflagiaticn :) 
during  three  wee^s  they  bad  heard  nothing  of  Poland,  and  in  this  long 
silence  every  hope  of  succour  had  fled.  To  these  evils  famine  was  now 
added  :  a  little  wood  which  had  supplied  tbe  horses  with  g^^ss  and  the 
men  with  acorns^  was  exhausted  ^  soon  the  ammunition  began  to  fail, 
and  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  most  courageous  to  droop.  From 
the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  to  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon,  tbe 
-eamp  of  the  infidd  was  seen  to  extend  on  all  sides  like  a  huge  waU. 
,Thc  Christian  oamp  was  a*  prison  which  held  oat  no  other  prospect  than 
a  septtlcfare  j  it  was  thinned  bjf  desertion }  and  those  who  remained 
mumiiirsd :  '  Why  not  accept  a  pmce  which,  in  i^i,  king  Michael  had 
aocepted  on  an  occasion  of  pnuch  less  peril  I  was  not  necessity  a  Isar 
which  the  whole  world  might  sanction  without  dishonour  V 

^'  Michael  Paz  having  opposed,  in  a  council  of  war,  all  the  propositions 
of  the  king  to  assure  the  saifety  of  the  army,  came  up  to  him  at  the  head 
of  a  mutinous  band,  expatiated  on  their  desperate  condition,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  their  resolution  to  desert  en  masse,  *  Desert  who  will/ 
answered  the  king,  '  I  shall  remain  \  the  infidels  must  pass  over  my 
eorpse  bdose  they  reaeh  the  heart  of  the  republic.*  After  a  pause  be 
added,  '  I  rn^gbt  haire  oanqnared,  now  I  oan  but  die.  I  know  who  has 
iiUed  ^  soldiesrwith  the  spiht  of  diaoowagement  and  rsbeUien  >  k  b 


to  be  expected  ibet  they  wbo  emve  t^e  la$t  oo  tlie  field  ihowld  be  the 
first  to  <pe«k  of  flight.'  He  moanted  »  hone,  and  rode  along  the  Uo^« 
'My  friends^'  cried  he,  *  I  haye  drawn  you  from  wocse  scrapes  thap  this* 
Poes  any  one  think  my  head  is  vfeakened  with  wearing  a  crown  V  At 
his  voice  the  army  begins  to  breathe ;  his  tranquil  assurance  gave  hope 
even  to  the  most  dejected/' — Sahcndy^  tom.  xi.  p.  367* 

Af  the  balli  and  sbellf  fell  thick  among  this  heroic  band, 
Sobieaki  ord^ned  tbeio  to  he  reUinied  by  hia  own  guns  god  mor- 
ttra-  Aad  rotuniied  tbay  wore^  with  ioter^at.  Tfaue  aliusrity  of 
the  aoldiejrf  io  gatbenag  up  evory  ball  and  ebeU  as  diay  fell^  io 
ihrMatiog  tham  i^to  ^  evar-«ctive  aQgina*,  aud  dasbiog  tbeon  is 
the  faces  of  tfioae  nvfao  bad  sent  idieai»  would  baTo  touaed  the 
petrioiieoi  of  the  laost  iDieniibla*  and  ioapired  eveo  cowarda  with 
braveryf  The  Turka  were  tbunder-struck  at  aeeing  so  briak  a 
fire  all  at  once  reaumed ;  they  doubted  not  that  the  Tartars, 
Ibeir  allies,  who  oceupied  the  left  bank  of  die  Dniester/  bad 
auffered  supplies  to  be  poured  into  the  camp.  Forty-eight  hours 
of  ioactioa  followed*  What  could  this  meao?  Doubtless  tha 
Polish  monarch  was  plapoing  something  decisive.  So  thought  the 
Moslem,  and  the  wticipation  kept  thm  on  the  alert  throughout 
two  uigbts.  Oo  the  moroing  of  October  14th,  1676,  their  asto^ 
nishmeot  koew  oo  bounds  when  they  saw  die  Pole  calmly  issue 
from  bis  eotreiy:bmeots,  with  his  /ew  followers  ilrawo  up  for 
baUhd^  apparently  as  copfident  of  the  result  as  if  legioos  bad  com* 
passed  him*  They  could  not  believe  a  9mre  man  would  attempt 
such  a  thing:  from  that  moment  their  superstition  invested  him 
with  supernatural  powers.  The  Tartars  exclaimed  that  there 
was  no  use  contending  with  "  tfie  wizard«-king/'  The  Pacha 
Devil  was  indeed  superior  to  the  weakness;  but  anojber  reason 
made  bim  loth  to  prolong  the  contest :  he  knew  that  Radadml 
was  approaching  at  the  bead  of  the  pospolite*  The  moment, 
thei:efore,  be  saw  John  give  the  signal  for  battle,  be  o&red  an 
booouridble  peace,  which  was  immediately  acceplad. — Is  this 
history  or  romance? 

But  John  would  have  made  no  peace  wilb  the  infidd  had  hm 
otMtaioed  the  support  be  si^ited  from  the  Christiao  powers  of 
£urope.  He  bad  loog  formed  a  plan  which,  to  use  his  own 
words, "  would  have  returned  the  barbarians  conquest  for  con* 
quest;  would  have  driven  them  into  the  solitudes  that  had  vomited 
them  forth  on  Europe;  nay,  would  have  done  more  tban  exiled 
th«  monster  to  its  native  deserts,  would  even  have  exterminated  it, 
aAd  restored  the  Byzantine  empire/'  To  carry  into  effect  this 
XKsagnificent  design,  be  required  no  au>re  than  the  co-operation  of 
tjwo.Qi  the  powers  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ottomaus. 
Xsx  vain  did  Innoc^t  XJ»  iovite  Europe  to  unite  with  '^  a  prince 
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who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  re- 
public—the brazen  wall  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  Uie  bar- 
barians had  failed;"  a  prince  "  whose  holy  trophies  adorned  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  Vatican;"  ''the  lieutenant  of  the  God  of 
Hosts,  whose  arm  was  predestined  not  only  to  bear  die  sceptre, 
but  to  break  the  heathen  yoke  under  which  nations  groaned. 

During  the  following  few  years,  while  the  Polish  hero  was 
supposed  to  be  slumbering  under  the  laurel  wreath,  his  verj 
existence  was  embittered  by  constant  and  unavoidable  anguish. 
On  one  side,  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth, 
and  like  all  Frenchwomen  too  desirous  of  power  to  hesitate  at 
the  means  by  which  it  might  he  obtained;  on  the  other,  the 
turbulent  conduct  of  some  nobles,  who  by  their  fatal  vetas  auda- 
ciously dissolved  every  diet  disposed  to  redress  the  crying  grievances 
of  the  nation,  and  thereby  reduced  the  authority  of  this  patriotic 
king  to  a  vain  name,  occasioned  him  vexations  enough.  Uxorious 
beyond  all  example  in  one  of  his  character;  blind  to  the  imper- 
fections— we  might  say  the  vices— of  a  woman,  whose  unprincipled 
ambition  plunged  the  whole  machine  of  government  into  confu- 
sion, he  offered  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  her  wily  intrigues,  she 
contrived  to  wield  what  little  power  the  constitution  allowed  him. 
Then  his  disputes  with  the  senators  who  were  secretly  in  the  in- 
terest of  either  France  or  Austria,  and  who  disputed  still  more 
fiercely  with  each  other,  sometimes  so  far  as  to  forget  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  draw  the  sword  on  each  other  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  throne — made  his  indeed  a  crown  of  thorns ! 
'  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  We  must  now  proceed  to  the  most 
glorious  epoch  in  this  hero's  life. 

In  1683,  the  Turks,  after  seven  years'  preparation,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  which  Europe  had  seen  for  some 
time.    Whither  was  its  destination  f   Not  Poland,  because  through- 
out their  vast  empire  there  was  not  a  soul  which  quailed  not  at 
the  bare  mention  of  "  the  wizard  king;"  and  because  an  envoy 
from  Mahomet  had  arrived  to  assure  diat  King  of  the  Sultan's 
friendship.    The  infamous  Louis  well  knew — ^he  who  had  sdired 
up  the  Sultan  to  an  exterminating  war  on  the  Empire.    Nay  more, 
to  prevent  Sobieski  from  affording  any  assistance  to  Leopold,  he 
by  his  gold  fomented  a  conspiracy  among  the  leading  Poles,  die 
object  of  which  was  to  dethrone  if  not  assassinate  that  hero,  whose 
single  arm  he  dreaded  more  than  the  resistance  of  all  Austria. 
Fortunately  the  victim  detected  the  hellish  plot  by  intercepting  a 
letter  from  the  French  ambassador  to  Louis.    He  hastened  to  the 
diet,  and  read  the  correspondence,  which  implicated  not  a  few  wba 
were  present;  yet  with  the  magnanimity  of  his  character,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  whole  was  a  gross  fabricatioo. 
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"  But/'  added  the  politic  king,  who  had  resolved  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Leopold,  or  rather  that  of  Christendom^  "  convince  the 
world  also  that  it  is  an  imposture ;  declare  war  against  the  in* 
fidel  1"  The  diet  listened  with  indignant  wonder,  and  the  decla- 
ration was  voted  almost  unanimously,  by  none  more  zealously  than 
those  whose  names  were  thus  alarmingly  compromised. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Turkish  vizir  and  generalissimo,  Kara 
Mustapha,  swept  the  Hungarian  plains  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  ppliticians  who,  like  Leopold,  expected  that  he  would  confine 
his  operations  to  that  kingdom,  were  in  utter  consternation  when 
they  found  that  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  the  siege  of  petty 
fortresses,  he  poured  his  vast  hordes  over  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  approached  the  capital.  The  dastardly  Leopold  fled  with  a 
train  of  arch-duchesses,  leaving  the  Duke  of  L<orraine  (the  same 
M'ho  had  contested,  the  Polish  crown  with  Sobieski)  to  defend  his 
states,  and  Stahremberg  his  capital.  On  the  15th  of  July  that 
capiul  was  first  invested.  Europe  was  in  consternation ;  Rome 
tremblisd  for  herself,  and  well  she  might,  for  the  instructions  of  the 
vizir  involved  her  utter  destruction.  The  Pope  continually  des- 
patched couriers  to  press  the  march  of  Sobieski.  The  Emperor, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  all  the  German  princes  solicited  him 
by  daily  messengers  to  do  once  for  Europe  what  for  thirty  years 
he  had  done  for  his  own  country — to  save  it  from  the  Moslem 
yoke.  He  was  not  inattentive  to  the  call,  but  he  encountered 
even  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  levying  and  equipping  his 
troops.  With  the  subsidies  he  received  from  the  Pope  and  his 
own  revenues  he  at  length  assembled  at  Cracow  an  army  of  16,000 
strong.  Yet  not  the  vizir,  nor  Leopold,  nor  Europe,  were  sure 
that  he  would  march.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the  Emperor,  who 
bad  ever  been  his  bitter  enemy ;  and  the  dislike  which  as  a  Pole 
he  must  naturally  feel  towards  Austria,  were  considered  more  than 
suflicient  to  keep  him  far  from  the  field.  But  the  Christian 
triumphed  over  the  Pole;  he  warred  in  good  earnest  for  the  de-« 
fence  of  the  faith ;  nor,  as  a  hero,  could  he  be  supposed  insensible 
to  the  immortal  glory  of  being  the  deliverer  of  Europe.  But  the 
siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  deputies  from  Silesia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Austria  again  arrived  at  Cracow  to  implore  the  speedy 
aid  of  his  own  arm,  which  they  esteemed  of  more  value  than  hosts. 
The  minister  of  the  Emperor  and  the  papal  nuncio  fell  at  his  feet, 
embracing  his  knees  like  the  humblest  suppliant.  Leopold  o£fered 
to  guarantee  the  crown  to  his  son  James,  to  bestow  on  that  prince 
the  hand  of  an  arch-duchess,  and  to  cede  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  if  he  would  recover  it  from  the  infidel,  and 
save  Vienna.  (How  these  promises  were  fulfilled  we  shall  soon 
perceive.)     He  marched,  and  Europe  breathed. 

VOL.  VII.   NO.  XIV.  L  L 
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The  Gampaign  of  Vietitta  has  be^n  too  often  celebl^ted  by  his- 
torians and  poets  to  be  related  here.  We  tan  allude  only  to  such 
particulars  respecting  it  as  are  less  kndwn^  or  we  should  rather 
say^  scarcely  kno^n  at  all ;  and  these  must  relate  exclunvely  to 
Sobieski.  They  are  derived  from  the  ftiec^titly  published  letters 
of  the  hero.  ^Fhese  letters  are  interestiug,  not  tberely  as  cbtt^ 
taining  an  accurate  account  of  th6  campaign,  but  as  eithibiting 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  a  great  king,  clothed  iti  the  Utmost 
simplicity  of  language,  ^et  possessing  cotisiderable  bierit  as  com- 
positions. By  most  of  our  readers  the  ^xtract^  we  pH>teed  tu 
make  from  them  will  be  deemed  by  far  thift  mo^t  interesting  por^ 
tion  of  this  article.  They  are  indeed  admirabb  <br  the  chiTalric 
tone,  the  deep  piety^  the  originality,  the  patriotism,  and  the  filayfiil 
fancy  of  the  writer. 

At  Heilbrunn  the  King  was  met  by  the  Duk@  of  Lorhdlie, 
whom  he  thus  describes : —         % 

"  He  has  the  height  of  Prince  Radziwil,  the  features  of  Cbetmaki^  and 
19  about  the  same  age;  his  ncise  is  Very  aquiline,  just  like  a  parrot's  beak. 
He  is  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  his  face  has  tnore  down  on 
it  than  the  thistle;  his  uniform  is  grev,  without  ornament,  except  some 
lace  buttons;  his  hat  has  rto  plume;  his  boots  are  yeUoWyOT rather  were 
three  months  ago;  his  war  horse  is  tolerable,  but  the  bri^e>  saddle,  asui 
indeed  the  whdfe  harness  are  very  mean,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  he  has  not  a  vulgar  appearance;  he  looks  the  ^tlemaOi 
or  even  the  man  of  distinction."-^''  He  wears  a  mean  light-cobnred  wig; 
in  short,  he  cares  very  little  about  his  appearance;  bat  I  shall  agree  with 
him  very  well,  he  is  deserving  of  a  higher  destiny.'' 

The  two  captains  having  concerted  their  plail  of  dperatidln^ 
John  encamped  on  the  Danube,  whfere  he  was  joined  by  the  im- 
perial forces,  and  by  the  flower  of  the  Qerman  chivalry.  He  was 
saluted  by  them  with  unbounded  acclamatiohs  ^  the  sovereign 
princes  of  the  empire,  who  would  have  scorned  to  obey  an  e<}ttal, 
were  eager  to  receive  the  orders  of  so  renowned  a  warrioft-.  His 
exultation  was  extreme  to  find  himself  at  the  head  bf  70,000  men, 
having  never  before  commanded  half  so  many;  with  diese  he 
thought  himself  a  match  not  only  for  the  300,000  Turks  atid 
Tartars,  but  for  the  whole  infidel  world.  The  appearance  of  the 
troops  too  pleased  him.  "  We  may  apply  to  these  Gertaans," 
he  writes,  '*  what  we  say  of  horses — they  do  not  know  their  own 
strength."  Both  they  and  his  own  forces  had  need  bf  strength 
and  agility  besides.  After  the  harassing  passage  of  the  Danube, 
the  Calemberg,  a  chain  of  steep,  abrupt,  rugged  mountains, 
abounding  with  gorges  and  precipices,  and  narrow  pathways 
obstructed  with  rocks  and  trees,  had  to  be  surmounted.  The 
ascent  occupied  three  days;  what  with  the  labour  accoilipanyiDg 
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it>  and  Hi6  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  declared  thiat  he  atid  his 
followers  were  so  wasted  that  any  one  of  them  bid  fair  to  outstrip 
dre  deer.  But  he  had  other  toils,  which  few  besides  himself  could 
have  sustained. 

**  CoBtinual  harangues,  my  interviews  wkh  the  Doke  of  Lorraine  awi 
other  chiefs^  inniioierable  orders  to  be  given,  prevent  me  ndt  odly  fma 
writing,  but  from  taking  food  and  rest.  These  daties  becottie  the  mm 
frequent,  now  that  Vienna  is  at  the  last  extremity,  and  that  a  distance  of 
four  miles  only  separates  ns  from  the  enemy.  Add  the  ceremonial  of 
the  interviews,  the  difficulties  arising  from  etiquette  aboat  one  thing  and 
anotber-i-aB  who  shall  march  first  or  last;  who  shall  have  thpe  right,  who 
l^e  left;  then  come  councils  without  end,  delays,  indecisions  $  wid  all 
this  not  only  wastes  time,  but  breeds  misunderstanding.  Besides,  amn- 
bers  of  princes  arrive  day  and  night  from  all  parts  of  &orape ;  then  there 
are  the  counts  and  knights  of  so  many  different  n«ti<»Ui — all  these  wUl 
see  me,  and  take  up  my  time.*' 

He  omits  to  mention  another  task  vAikt  was  more  imperative 
than  all  the  rest;  he  was  forced  to  write  inmtmerable  letters — by 
night  too,  for  he  had  no  leisure  by  day — to  his  tynmnical  queen, 
who  so  far  from  consulting  his  repose,  insisted  on  becng  ac* 
quainted  with  every  thing  that  haptpened  from  his  own  pen,  and 
daily  tormented  him,  not  only  with  new  demands,  but  with  re>- 
proacbes  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  they  were  loo  exorbftant  to 
be  fulfilled.     Yet  how  tenderly  does  he  expostalate  witk  her  :— 

''  I  must  complahi  of  yoa,  to  yourself,  my  dear  and  incomparable 
Manette.  How  comes  it  that  yon  have  no  better  opinion  of  me  mer  all 
the  proofs  of  tenderness  I  have  given  you?  Are  you  serious  in  saying 
that  I  do  not  read  your  letters?  Can  yon  believe  it  when  In  fact, 
amidst  all  my  cares  and  anxieties,  I  read  every  one  of  them  three  timifs 
at  least— the  first,  when  they  arrive;  the  second,  when  I  retire  to  rest 
or  am  disengaged ;  the  third,  when  I  sit  down  to  answer  them !  All  this 
enumeration  dF  the  years  of  our  union,  the  number  of  our  children,  &c* 
should  have  had  no  place  either  in  your  letter  or  your  head.  If  I  do  not 
always  write  so  much  at  length  as  you  wish,  is  it  not  possible,  my  dear, 
to  account  for  my  haste  without  the  help  of  injurious  surmises  ?  The 
champions  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  each 
other.     I  have  every  thing  to  inspect,  even  to  the  slightest  details." 

Nay  he  forgets  his  own  unequalled  toils  and  cares  in  hk 
anxiety  for  this  most  unreasonable  of  women.  In  the  very  same 
letter  (written  long  before  the  dawn  of  September  5,)  he  says — 

"  I  beseech  yon  my  love,  for  ray  sake  do  not  rise  so  early — what  con- 
stitution could  bear  it  ?  Could  any  one*s  especially  who  retires  to  rest 
so  late  as  you  ?  You  will  afflict  me  greatly  if  you  do  not  listen  to  my 
request;  you  will  deprive  me  of  trancpillity ;  you  will  impair  my  health, 
and  what  is  much  worse,  you  will  injure  your  own — ^you  who  arc  my 
only  consolation  in  this  world.     As  to  our  mutual  affection,  let  us  try  in 
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which  of  the  two  it  will  soonest  cool.  If  mj  age  is  not  one  of  aidonr, 
my  heart  and  soul  are  young  as  ever.  Did  we  not  agree,  my  lo?e,  that 
your  turn  would  come  next— that  you  would  have  to  hecome  the  wooer? 
Have  you  kept  your  promise,  my  darling?  Do  not  saddle  me  with  your 
own  faults;  on  the  contrary,  prove  to  me  by  words,  by  letter,  and  above 
all,  truly  prove  to  me  that  vou  will  cherish  a  constant  attachment  for 
vonr  faithful  and  devoted  Celadon,  who  is  now  compelled  to  finish  his 
letter  in  rapturously  saluting  his  amiable  and  welUbeloved  Mariette." 

Who  would  suppose  such  a  letter  written  by  a  husband  of  fifty 
to  a  wife  of  fifty? 

On  the  morning  of  September  11,  the  allied  army  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Calemberg,  from  which  the  Austrian  capital  and 
the  wide-spread  gilded  tents  of  the  Moslems  formed  a  magnificent 
pros{>ect— the  latter  as  terrific  as  magnificent.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  Kara  Mustapha  to  behold  heights  which  he  bad 
confidently  deemed  inaccessible,  glittering  with  Polish  lances. 
He  did  not  then  know  that  '*  the  wizard  King"  was  there,  but  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  was  soon  conveyed  to  him.  Like  a  pru- 
dent man,  however,  he  concealed  the  fact,  and  like  a  brave  one 
he  made  his  dispositions  for  battle.  Sobieski  did  the  same;  but 
be  was  at  first  incommoded  with  a  fierce  wind  which  blew  directly 
in  the  face  of  his  followers.  "  Our  horsemen,"  said  he,  "  can 
scarcely  keep  the  saddle ;  one  might  fancy  the  aerial  powers  let 
loose  against  us;  this  may  well  be,  for  the  vizir  is  reputed  a  great 
magician/'  The  wind,  however,  fell,  as  if  the  elements  were 
willing  to  suspend  their  own  conflict  to  behold  the  fiercer  one  of 
man. 

September  the  12th  is  a  day  which  ought  to  be  annually  com- 
memorated by  Christian  Europe.  Having  heard  mass  and  com- 
municated— a  pious  practice  which  he  never  neglected  when  any 
great  struggle  was  impending — the  King  descended  the  mountain 
to  encounter  the  dense  hosts  of  the  Moslems  on  the  plains  below. 
The  shouts  of  the  Christian  army  bore  to  the  infidels  the  dreaded 
namie  of  Sobieski!  The  latter  were  driven  to  their  entrenchments 
after  some  time.  On  contemplating  these  works,  he  deemed  them 
too  strong  and  too  formidably  defended  to  be  forced.  Five  o'clock 
P.M.  had  sounded,  and  he  had  given  up  for  the  day  all  hope  of 
the  grand  struggle,  when  the  provoking  composure  of  Kara  Mus- 
tapha, whom  he  espied  in  a  splendid  tent  tranquilly  taking  coffee 
with  his  two  sons,  roused  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  instantly  gave 
orders  for  a  general  assault.  It  was  made  simultaneously  on  the 
wings  and  centre.  He  made  towards  the  pacha's  tent,  bearing 
down  all  opposition,  and  repeating  with  a  loud  voice.  Now  nobis, 
non  nobis,  Domine  Exercituum,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  !  He 
was  soon  recognised  by  Tartar  and  Cossack,  who  had  so  often 
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beheld  him  blading  in  the  van  of  the  Polish  chivalry;  they  drew 
back^  while  his  name  rapidly  passed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  the  Ottoman  lines,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  had  refused 
to  believe  him  present.  *'  Allah !"  said  the  Tartar  khan,  "  but 
the  wizard  is  with  them  sure  enough!'*  At  that  moment  the 
hussars,  raising  their  national  cry  of  "  God  for  Poland  P'  cleared 
a  ditch  which  would  long  have  arrested  the  infantry,  and  dashed 
into  the  deep  ranks  of  the  enemy.  They  were  a  gallant  band ; 
their  appearance  almost  justified  the  saying  of  one  of  their  kings 
— ''  that  if  die  sky  itself  were  to  fall,  they  would  bear  it  up  on  the 
point  of  their  lances."  The  shock  was  rude,  and  for  some  minutes 
dreadful;  but  the  valour  of  the  Poles,  still  more  the  reputation  of 
the  leader,  and  more  than  all,  the  finger  of  God,  routed  these  im« 
mense  hosts ;  they  gave  way  on  every  side,  the  khan  was  borne  along 
with  the  stream  to  the  tent  of  the  now  despairing  vizir.  "  Canst 
not  thou  help  me?"  said  Kara  Mustapha  to  the  brave  Tartar, 
*'  then  I, am  lost  indeed !"  *•  The  Polish  king  is  there!"  replied 
the  other;  *'  I  know  him  well !  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  get  away  as  quick  as  possible  ?'  Still  the  vizir 
attempted  to  make  a  stand ;  in  vain, — as  well  might  he  have  essayed 
to  stem  the  ocean  tide.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  embraced  his 
sons,  and  followed  the  universal  example — of  flight.  Europe 
was  saved !  Let  some  extracts  from  the  conqueror's  letter  on  the 
occasion  describe  the  rest : — 

''  From  ike  Vim's.  Tent,  Midnight,  Sept.  13. 

**  Only  joy  of  my  soul,  charming  and  well-beloved  Mariette  !* 
'^  God  be  for  ever  praised !  He  has  given  our  nation  the  victory — a 
triumph  such  as  past  ages  have  never  beheld.  All  the  artillery,  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Mussulmans,  with  infinite  riches,  are  become  our  prey.  The 
approaches  towards  the  city,  the  fields  around  us,  are  covered  with  the 
dead  infidels,  and  the  survivors  flee  in  consternation.  Every  moment  our 
men  bring  in  camels,  mules,  and  sheep  which  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
besides  a  multitude  of  prisoners.  We  have  also  a  great  number  of  de- 
serters, mostly  renegades,  well  equipped  and  mounted.  The  victory  has 
been  so  sudden  and  extraordinary,  that  both  in  the  city  and  our  camp, 
the  alarm  did  not  all  at  once  subside,  every  instant  the  enem/s  return 
was  dreaded.  In  powder  and  ammunition  he  has  left  us  the  value  of  a 
million  florins. 

"  This  very  night  I  have  witnessed  a  spectacle  which  I  had  long  desired 
to  see.  Our  baggage  train  set  fire  to  the  powder  in  several  places  j  the 
explosion  resembled  the  judgment  day,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  On  this 
occasion  I  remarked  bow  clouds  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a  bad  job ;  there  is  above  half  a  million  lost. 

*  The  unifDrm  commenceffleut  of  all  the  king*8  leUen  lo  the  queen,  wiUi  one  single 
exoeptioo. 
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"  Tho  ▼izir  in  bis  flight  bw  abandoD«d  every  Uiiag.  dl  but  Us  hem^ 
and  the  dress  be  woie*  I  am  bis  beir  ^  die  greater  portioD  of  bis  ricb^ 
is  become  mine. 

'^  As  I  advanced  with  the  first  line,  driving  the  vizir  before  me,  I  met 
one  of  his  domestics,  who  condacted  me  to  his  private  tents;  they  occupy 
a  space  equal  in  extent  to  Warsaw  or  Leopol.  I  have  obtafoed  all  the 
decorations  and  ensigns  usually  bcHme  before  him.  As  to  the  great 
standard  of  Mahomet  which  his  sovereign  bad  confided  to  bim,  I  have 
sent  it  to  the  Holy  Father  by  Talenti.  We  have  also  neb  tonts,  supeib 
eqaipagesy  and  a  thousand  fsiicifiil  things  equally  fine  and  vahiable.    I 


biiife  not  ytt  aetn  every  thing,  but  what  I  have  acen  is  btgrond  compa- 
risoA  awperior  to  what  we  found  at  KoCzim.  Uei^  are  f<mr  or  fiva 
%aivai%  BOttoted  with  rubies  and  sapphires,  which  alone  ai^  worth  many 
thousands  of  ducats.  So^  my  life»  you  cannot  say  to  me  what  Tartar 
women  say  to  their  husbands  who  return  without  booty — '^  Thou  art  no 
warrior,  for  thou  hast  brought  me  nothing}  none  but  the  foremost  in 
battle  ever  gain  any  thing." 

After  speaking  of  other  trophies,  for  the  detail  of  which  we 
caoQct  afford  room,  he  coptiniies-— > 

*'  To^ay  I  have  visited  the  capital ;  it  could  not  have  bdd  out  moro 
tiiaa  five  days  longer.  The  imperial  palace  is  full  of  holes  aiade  by  the 
balls}  these  immense  bastioiiSj  full  of  crevices  and  balf-faUea  im  look 
frightful. 

*'  All  the  troops  (imperial)  have  done  their  duty  well }  they  ascribe 
the  victory  to  God  and  us.  The  moment  the  enemy  gave  way  (and  the 
chief  struggle  was  where  I  stationed  myself,  opposite  the  vizir,)  all  the 
cavalry  of  their  army  rode  up  to  me  at  the  right  wing,  the  centre  and 
left  having  little  to  do ;  among  these  were  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  &c.    They  embraced  me,  kissed  my  cheeky  the 

generab  saluted  my  hands  and  feet ;  soldiers  and  officers,  on  foot  and 
orseback,  exclaimed,  Ah  !  umer  brave  Konig!  (Ah,  our  brave  King !) 

All  obeyed  me  even  better  than  my  own  sddiers The  name  of 

ioviourt  as  well  as  embraces,  has  been  given  me,  I  have  been  in  two 
churches  where  the  jpeople  kissed  my  hands,  feet,  clothes;  others,  at  a 
greater  distance  cried  out — '  Let  us  kiss  your  victorious  bands!' 

*'  To-day  we  follow  up  the  pursuit  into  Hungary  j  the  electors  say  they 
will  accompany  me/' 

Some  other  circumstances  omitted  by  the  royal  scribo  aeoom- 
panted  his  entry  into  Vienna.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
countless  thousands  who  thus  hailed  their  saviour,  not  a  few  coo* 
trasted  him  with  the  despicable  poltroon  who  had  abandoned 
them,  and  could  not  avoid  es^claiming,  *'  Why  is  not  this  our  kingl" 
They  followed  him  into  the  church  of  the  Augustines*  where^  as 
the  clergy  were  not  immediately  in  attendance,  he  himself  chauuted 
t|ie  Te  Deum,  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  service  was  performed 
in  the  cathedral ;  the  King  was  present,  his  face  prostrate  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar.    Then  it  was  that  a  priest,  adapting  the  words 


of  the  Gospel  la  tke  hero,  read  aloud, ''  There  ^9m  a  man  sent 
from  God  whose  name  waa  JOHN !''  The  effecl  was  electrical 
€in  the  assembled  audiepce;  there  was  sublimity  in  the  application. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  transports  of  the  Christian 
world  when  the  result  of  the  camptygin  was  known.  Protestants 
M  well  as  Roman  Catholics  caught  the  enthusiasm;  every  pblpit, 
*^  at  Mentz  as  at  Venice,  in  England  as  in  Spain,''  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  Uie  iUuatrious  victor.  At  Home  the  rejoicings 
(sontinued  a  whole  mcAlb.  Innocent  XI.  bathed  in  tears  of  grar 
titude  and  joy,  remained  fov  hours  prostrate  before  a  crucifix. 
The  slandeid  cif  the  prophet  waa  triumphantly  home  from  church 
to  church,  from  convent  to  convent,  as  the  most  undoubted  signal 
of  the  favour  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  the  success  of  his 
lieutenant. 

But  what  was  the  reward  the  deliverer  of  the  empire  received 
at  the  handa  of  Leopold  1 

The  reader's  heart  would  be  sickened  quite  as  much  as  his  in- 
dignation raised,  were  he  to  peruse  the  accounts  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  period,  of  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Austrian 
towards  one  who,  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  had  preserved  the 
crown  on  his  head.  He  did  not  fulfil  any  one  of  his  pledges; 
there  was  no  arch-duchess  for  prince  James;  no  longer  any  inten- 
tion of  guaranteeing  the  Polish  throne  to  him,  or  of  ceding  Hun- 
gary, But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  when  compelled,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  make  his  acknowledgements  to  his  preserver  in  person,  he 
insulted  rather  than  thanked  him.  Worse  than  all,  he  even  refused 
lo  supply  the  Polish  army  with  provisions  or  beasts  of  burden, 
though  the  King  was  going  to  fight  kit  battles  in  Hungary.  The 
same  baseness  was  continued  to  the  very  dose  of  the  campaign. 
But  ingratitude,  quite  as  much  as  hypocrisy,  has  ever  characterized 
the  house  of  Austria ;  and  of  that  detestable  house  the  roost  de- 
tested member  is  Leoj^ld. 

We  oannot  follow  this  greatest  of  heroes  through  his  Hungarian 
campaign.  We  can  only  observe  that  the  country  was  conquered 
for  the  Emperor  j  that  though  Sobieski  sustained  a  momentary 
cheok  from  a  new  army  of  the  infidels  at  Strigonia,  October  7th, 
yet  at  the  same  place,  five  days  afterwards,  he  gained  over  them  a 
victory,  which  he  truly  called  "  greater  than  even  that  of  Vfenna." 
^'  Thanks  be  to  God !"  ejaculated  he  piously,  **  Hungary  is  free 
at  last  from  the  infidel  yoke  after  two  centuries  of  bondage  I"  The 
impatience  of  his  nobles  to  return  to  their  firersides  constrained 
him,  very  much  to  his  mortification,  to  return  with  them. 

What  must  strike  the  reader  most  deeply  in  contemplating  the 
results  of  this  astonishing  campaign,  is  the  fact  that  from  its  close 
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Turkey  ceased  seriously  to  disquiet  the  central  powers  of  Europe. 
She  no  longer  dreamed  of  extending  her  conquests :  her  only  care 
thenceforward  was  to  act  on  the  defensive, — to  preserve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  integrity  of  her  actual  dominions.  To  this  great  prince 
bad  providence  reserved  the  glorious  task  of  placing  bounds  to 
the  previously  incessant  progress  of  Islamism  in  Europe.  When 
the  torrent  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Christian  nations; — when 
from  Portugal  to  Muscovy  all  was  breathless  apprehension  ;~^ 
when  the  Pope  himself,  like  his  predecessors  of  old,  trembled  l^t 
the  Eternal  City  should  become  the  prey  of  an  enemy  more 
ferocious  than  Goth  or  Hun; — Sobieski  fearlessly  stepped  forth, 
and  amidst  the  blessings  of  countless  millions,  erected  the  bul- 
wark of  Christian  freedom.  From  that  moment  the  torrent  began 
quietly  to  sink  into  its  native  channel.  Not  that  the  Osmanlis 
made  no  eflfort  to  recover  some  of  the  Hungarian  fortresses  they 
had  lost ;  not  that  the  Polish  king  no  more  took  the  field  against 
them — for  twice  or  thrice  in  the  decline  of  his  life  he  asain 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  lances;  bnt  they  never  again  met  him 
vrith  confidence  in  their  own  stren^h,  nor  consequently  without 
defeat.  Generally  they  did  not  wait  for  his  onset,  but  fled  long 
before  he  could  reach  them. 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
Polish  king — troubled  by  the  turbulence  and  treason  of  his  nobles. 
The  fatal  veto  continued  to  be  his  bane ; — nay,  as  if  the  glory  be 
had  acquired  was  too  great  to  be  enjoyed  unmixed  by  any  human 
being,  his  cares  were  increased  tenfold  after  the  campaign  of 
Vienna.  In  the  wretched  constitution  of  the  Poles,  it  was  not 
enough  that  when  two  parties  disagreed  on  any  great  measure 
the  less  successful  should  confederate — that  is,  erect  the  standard 
of  civil  war :  any  individual  gentleman,  however  poor,  had  the 
power  of  annulhug  by  his  simple  veto  any  decree  he  pleased,  even 
when  approved  by  every  other  member  of  the  diet — unanimity, 
without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  being  as  necessaiy  to  the  pass- 
ing of  such  a  decree,  as  to  finding  a  verdict  by  our  jury.  In 
neither  case  does  the  absurdity  require  exposure.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  a  precious  one  it  was.  If  the 
dissentient  member  were  poor,  he  might  be  bribed  to  withdraw 
his  opposition ;  and  if  this  generally  successful  argument  were 
equally  ineffectual,  he  might  be  removed  by  assassination.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  the  courageous  dissident  lanced  his  veto,  and 
made  haste  to  quit  the  indignant  assembly,  he  was  cut  down 
before  he  could  mount  his  horse.  But  a  more  common  case 
was,  that  he  who  thus  daringly  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  a  whole  diet  had  protectors  powerful  enough  to  screen  him 
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from  the  consequences,  or  at  least  rich  enough  to  secure  him  a 
competency  in  some  neighbouring  country,  until  the  desire  of 
vengeance  was  allayed  by  time* 

The  mortifications  sustained  by  the  king  on  thus  seeing  his 
most  patriotic  measures  for  the  good  of  Poland  neutralized,  were 
not  the  worst  evil ;  his  very  person,  no  less  than  his  dignity,  was 
subject  to  continual  insults.  One  called  him  a  tyrant,  even  on 
his  throne ;  another  told  him  he  had  reigned  long  enough ;  a  Paz 
invited  him  to  descend  and  fight  a  duel.  True  it  is  that  the  sober 
portion  of  the  members,  who  were  by  far  die  most  numerous, 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  outraged  ruler,  and  compelled  the 
audacious  traitors  to  apologise ;  but  could  that  poor  satisfaction 
heal  the  wounds  of  offended  majesty,  or  make  him  hopeful  of  a 
republic  whose  bosom  was  lacerated  by  such  disgraceful  scenes  ? 
In  vain  did  he  beseech,  expostulate,  remonstrate,  threaten ;  in 
vain  did  he  exhibit  the  true  picture  of  the  ruin  such  dissensions 
must  brin^  on  the  country.  What  can  be  more  dignified  or  affect-> 
ing  than  his  address,  delivered  with  much  difficulty,  at  the  close 
of  a  stormy  diet,  (1668,)  in  reply  to  the  accusations  of  despot, 
destroyer  of  liberty,  traitor,  8cc.  which  a  few  of  the  more  violent 
members  abundantly  applied  to  him?  how  prophetic  its  tone ! 

<'  He  was  well  acqnaiDted  with  the  human  heart  who  said,  that  minor 
sorrows  will  speak  out,  while  great  ones  are  mute.  The  whole  world 
will  marvel  in  contemplating  us  and  our  councils.  Even  nature  herself 
must  be  seized  with  astonishment :  that  all-bountifdl  parent  has  endowed 
every  living  thing  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  given  to  the 
vilest  creatures  arms  for  their  own  defence ;  but  we  are  the  only  beings 
on  earth  which  turn  these  arms  against  ourselves.  This  instinct  is 
wrested  from  us — not  by  any  superior  power,  or  inevitable  destiny — but 
by  a  voluntary  delirium,  by  our  passions,  by  our  eagerness  to  destroy 
one  another.  What  one  day  will  De  the  melancholy  surprise  of  posterity 
to  see  that,  while  elevated  to  such  a  height  of  glory,  while  the  Polish 
name  filled  the  whole  earth,  we  have  suffered  our  country  to  fall  into 
the  gulf  of  ruin  ? — to  fall,  alas  !  for  ever  !  For  myself,  I  may  from" 
time  to  time  have  gained  her  battles,  but  I  am  powerless  to  save  her.  I 
can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my  bdoved  land — not  to  destiny, 
for  I  am  a  Christian — but  to  God^  the  High  and  Mighty. 

**  True,  it  has  been  said— and  the  saying  has  been  addressed  to 
myself — that  there  was  a  remedy  for  the  evib  of  the  republic ;  that  the 
king  should  not  be  the  destroyer,  but  the  restorer  of  the  public  liberty. 
Has  he  then  destroyed  it  ?  Senators,  that  holy  liberty  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  nurtured  is  guaranteed  by  my  oaths,  and  I  am  not  a  man  to 
commit  perjury.  To  maintain  it  has  been  the  labour  of  my  whole  Hfe ; 
from  my  infancy  the  blood  oi  all  my  race  has  inspired  me  with  devotion 
to  it.  Let  him  who  doubts  the  fact,  go  visit  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors; 
let  him  follow  the  path  by  which  they  have  welcomed  me  on  to  immor^ 
tality.    Their  bkod  will  tell  him  the  way  to  the  country  of  the  Tartars^ 


«Qfl  Ibe  WdUchiaa  damu.  ttom  lie  \xmth  tt  tb?  «wtli»  foom  bfrr 
neatb  the  cdd  mvlile,  be  will  hear  a  voioe  cryiDg ^^  Le^m  9i  ioe  bow 
noble  and  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  ones  country  !*  I  might  also  invoke  the 
memory  of  mj  fath^>  who  was  four  tia\e&  elected  to  preside  in  this 
sanctuary  of  oi|r  laws^  and  who  deserved  the  glorious  pame  he  obUuoe^ — 
that  of  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  Believe  me  all  this  tribunitian  eloqiucQce 
would  t>e  better  employed  gainst  those  who,  by  their  disorders,  call 
down  on  onr  native  land  the  terrible  deDuncjation  of  the  prophet,  which, 
aks  !  e^tetk  now  I  hear  sounded  above  oor  heads — *  Ytt  forty  days  md 
Nmeoek  skaU  be  mo  mtore  f 

f<  Your  illutrious  highnesses  know  thai  I  am  no  beliem  in  aagorics; 
I  do  po|  seek  after  orades }  I  place  no  fdlanee  on  dreams.  It  U  ool 
from  auguries^  Imt  from  faitb»  4  leani  that  the  decveea  «f  Aovictoee 
canaot  fail  of  accomplishment.  The  pqwfu*  apd  justice  of  Him  by  wVoiH 
the  uuiverse  is  governed^  regulate  tb^  destiny  of  stales ;  wb^  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  prince  atiy  crime  is  attempted  witb  impunity-** 
where  altar  is  raised  against  altar,  and  strange  gods  followed  luider  the 
very  eye  of  the  true  one — there  the  vepgeance  of  the  Highest  has  already 
begun  its  work." 

Tb^  monarch  ended  bis  speecbf  (it  will  be  found  loo  fbetorical, 
but  the  fault  it  certainly  not  his,  bat  the  historian  Za|uski[s,)  by 
asseirling  bis  unfeigned  respect  for  Polisti  liberty,  and  kia  firm 
resolution  to  piaintain  it  unimpaire^ii  Hia  words  deeply  affected 
Ibe  senators,  but  tbe  impression  Yfw  sborHivod;  ero  long  be  was 
dooin^d  to  undergo  the  same  mortifications  from  the  same  qoar- 
terst  He  found  royalty  in  such  a  country  too  heavy  a  load  for  a» 
old  man  to  bear )  he  ordered  bis  ebancellop  to  prepare  the  act  of 
abdication.  Instantly  the  voice  of  faction  was  hushe^l ;  all  Po- 
land, not  excepting  his  very  enemies,  prayed  him  to  remain  at  his 
post.  All  feared  that  if  he  retired  from  public  life,  tliere  would 
indeed  be  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  republic  After  a  short 
struggle  between  bis  juolinntion  and  bis  sober  judg«ient«  he  aub^ 
mitted  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  |  for  with  hiia 
pf^triotiam  was  second  only  to  religion. 

The  lot  of  Sobieski  in  this  life  was  doomed  to  he  as  unhappy 
as  it  was  splendid.  These  everlasting  contentions  of  his  nnbWia 
he  might  have  borne — witb  pain  indeed,  but  at  the  same  tinae 
with  resignation — had  be  been  blessed  witb  domestic  felicity. 
But  his  family  occasioned  him  even  greater  pangs  than  hia  diet. 
His  queen  intrigued  more  criminally  than  ever;  his  second  son, 
Alexander,  at  her  instisation,  laboured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles  from  his  elder  brother,  Prince  James,  that  qh  the 
death  of  the  king  the  crown  might  fall  to  bim  s  then  the  hatred 
between  the  ^ Ider  son  and  the  mother*  and  between  the  dau^gH* 
t^r-inrlaw  and  tb^  mother«rin*Iaw :  the  everh^ting  qnarvela  that 
^nauad  from  tbeae  friutful  aonroes,  to  tbe  seandal  ef  the  cowt 


and  n^^tioQ,  mude  th^  old  man's  life  u»  pwiful  aa  bis  cK>wQt 
Sici(  Qf  the  Qpiirt,  he  fl^d  inlo  the  fqiests^  or  wandered  from  one 
cafille  to  another^  or  pitobed  hU  tent  ^herever  a  beaHtifiil  valley, 
picturesque  landscapes,  the  inountain  torrent,  or  any  natural 
object  attracted  hia  attention,    Sick  toq  of  tbe  world,  be  sought 
for  consolation  in  religion  and  philo8opby«    Witb  his  intimate 
friends  he  discoursed  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  justice  of 
heaven,  the  wonders  of  anpth^r  |if^  more  mysterious  even  than 
this-'-of  a  life  dreaded  yet  affordipg  hope  eterpal,  and  too  easily 
obtained  b^  th^  carea  a^d  sorrows  of  a  day?  There  might  besomer 
tbing  of  pedantry  in  his  manner,  but  he  was  sincerely  attached  to 
lettera.    He  not  only  eultivated  them  with  assiduity  himself,  but 
recommended  the  study  of  them  to  ethers,  and  patronized  aU  who 
excelled  in  them.     Under  hia  reign,  distracted  as  it  was,  more 
books  issued  iVom  the  Polish  press  than  during  the  two  centuries 
preceding.     He  was  no  mean  poet,  and  hia  example  produced  a 
host,  if  not  of  good  poets,  of  versifiers  \  and  the  oifTusion  among 
a  fierce,  jgporant  people  even  of  a  taste  for  literature  was  some- 
thing,   The  scieppea  also,  aatrqpomy  especially,  were  pultivated 
with  ardour, 

4t  length  tbe  end  of  this  great  maQ  apprpacbedt    The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  is  wrapt  in  mystery.     He  had  been 
recommended  to  take  a  strong  dose  of  mercury  (his  iqfirmities  for 
some  time  had  been  neither  few  nor  light) ;  wa#  it  too  strong  for 
his  constitution  to  support?    ^Q  at  least  thought  somerr-so  even 
he  appeared  to  suspect.    If  a  deed  of  darkness  was  actually  com^ 
mitted,  the  veil  which  covers  it  will  pot  be  raised  in  this  life  i  the 
perpetriitors  and  their  motives  are  known  Qply  to  the  Omnisciept. 
At  tbe  queen's  entreaty,  the  prelate  ^aluski  viiited  him  on  his 
deathbed,  to  recommend  him  to  make  his  wiH*     "  bishop,"  he 
replied*  ^'  I  am  surprised  that  a  map  pf  your  sense  should  argue 
thus.     Cap  yqu  e3(pect  any  good  thing  from  the  times  we  live 
ill  ?     Look  at  the  inundatiop  of  vice,  the  contagion  of  folly,  and 
tell  me  whether  you  seriously  believe  QUr  last  wishes  wiU  be  rer 
gardedt    Uphappy  moparchl  while  living,  our  command^  are 
disobeyed  t— dead,  will  they  be  lioteued  to  more  readily  F' 

**  On  Corpus  Cbrisli  day/'  says  SSaluski^-a  day  wbich  singularly 
enouffb  was  tbe  one  also  of  bit  birth  and  eledion — '*  be  accepted  tbe 
saqri&re  of  dying,  more  willingly  than  twenty-three  years  preceding  he 
had  accepted  that  of  reigping.*'  ■'  On  that  aolepin  day,  without  a  pipr^ 
mur,  be  laid  dpwn  his  life  and  qrowp  in  exchange  for  another  life,  apdf 
as  1  |iio$t  firmly  believe,  for  another  crown." 

It  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  bis  la9t  il|ness  brpught  the 
Poles  tp  a  sense  of  the  blessing  they  were  abopt  to  lose.  AH 
IVars^w  i)ocked  tQ  tb§  church  to  celpbfAtfi  th§  double  «IPmversiry 
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of  bis  birdi  and  accession — ^little  dreaming,  however,  that  his  last 
hour  was  come — and  to  pray  God  for  his  restoration  to  health. 
When  informed  of  the  circumstance,  he  was  affected,  but  be  had 
no  wish  that  their  prater  should  be  granted.  The  moment  be 
expired,  the  sun  had  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  and  a  tem- 
pest arose,  so  sudden,  so  extraordinary,  so  fearful,  that  an  eye 
witness  could  not  find  words  to  describe  it. 

^*  With  this  Atlas,"  adds  the  good  rhetorical  bishop,  "  in  my  eyes  at 
least — may  I  prove  a  false  prophet ! — the  republic  itself  has  fsUen.  Thus 
we  seem  not  so  much  to  have  lost  him,  as  to  have  descended  with  him 
to  the  tomb.  He  wore  the  crown  so  as  to  confer  more  lustre  on  the 
regsl  dignity  than  he  received  from  it.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  our 
country  and  our  glory  lie  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  him.  At  least  I 
have  but  too  omch  reason  to  fear  our  power  has  passed  away  for  ever. 
The  grief  at  this  mournful  intelligence  is  universal.  The  inbabituits 
weep  as  they  accost  one  another  in  the  street  j  those  who  are  less 
affected  are  not  less  frightened  at  the  fste  reserved  for  us.  Wbat  grkf 
was  ever  more  natural  ?  He  was  perhaps  the  first  king  under  whose 
reign  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  reparation  of  his  own  wrongs. 
He  had  but  one  fault — ^he  was  not  immortal.  Bom  for  the  universe,  be 
lived  only  for  his  country.  Many  ages  will  elapse  before  such  a  present 
will  be  vouchsafed  to  the  worid : — an  excellent  and  great  man,  a  mar- 
vellous assemblage  of  the  best  qualities  which  we  should  not  believe 
nature  could  pr^uce  in  the  same  person  unless  she  had  imce  astonished 
the  world  with  the  prodigy  !*' 

The  bishop  was  but  too  true  a  prophet.  John  III.  was  the 
last  independent  prince  of  the  country;  with  him  ended  Polish 
greatness.  A  prey,  first  to  the  Swede,  then  to  the  Russian,  her 
first  magistrate  was  in  fact  but  the  first  of  slaves.  Frederic 
Augustus,  Augustus  III.,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski  reigned  only 
at  the  nod  of  the  Autocrat. 

Great  as  were  alike  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Sobieski,  imp»^ 
tial  biogra|>hy  cannot  conceal  his  defects.     No  man  better  under- 
stood the  interests  of  Poland,  and  to  do  him  merely  justice,  no 
man  ever  held  them  dearer;  but  in  his  internal  administratioii  we 
find  a  degree  of  feebleness,  of  weakness  even,  not  to  be  expected 
in  one  of  his  vigorous  understanding.    Was  it  that  he  saw  tbe 
hopelessness  of  attempting  the  regeneration  of  Poland?    This 
seems  the  more  probable  from  the  failure  of  his  eflforts  to  give 
due  influence  to  the  crown  by  rendering  it  hereditary.    Yet  there 
is  little  doubt  that  had  he  acted  with  as  much  decision  in   the 
cabinet  as  in  the  field,  he  might  have  achieved  something,  perhaps 
much ;  and^  thereby  have  done  his  people  more  real  service  ^au 
by  all  his  victories.    But  non  omnia  jfossumus  omnes ;  tbe  glory  of 
a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher,  is  enough  for  one  roan. 

The  weakness  of  the  king  in  private  life  was  still  more  lamem- 
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able.  Who  but  must  smile  with  as  much  contempt  perhi^  as 
pity  to  see  him  bend  so  humbly  before  the  imperious  Maria  Ca- 
simira  ?  who  but  must  wonder  at  his  pitiful  blindness  as  to  the 
real  character  of  that  unprincipled  woman  ?  We  say  unprincipled, 
and  we  could  adduce  proofs  enough  that  the  epithet  is  but  justly 
applied ;  let  one  suffice.  When  married  to  Sobieski,  her  second 
husband,  she  had  been  a  widow  three  weeks.  There,  as  in  the 
case  of  Denmark's  queen,  the  funeral  baked  meats  might  well 
have  been  served  at  the  marriage  table.  What  but  infatuation — 
and  infatuation  too  admitting  of  no  excuse — must  have  prevented 
him  from  perceiving  that  a  woman  so  ready  to  forget,  and  outrage 
the  memory  of  a  man  so  strongly  devoted  to  her  as  Radziwil  had 
been,  was  not  worthy  of  a  second  love — that  instead  of  being  the 
solace,  she  would  be  the  curse  of  his  existence.  What  wonder 
that  she  should  make  that  existence  so  wretched — that  she  should 
betray  the  second  husband  as  she  had  insulted  the  first — ^that  she 
should  pour  the  venom  of  her  own  breast  into  the  bosoms  of  her 
children,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  shameful  dissensions  which 
happened  between  Alexander  and  James  before  the  hero  had  lain 
dead  twenty-four  hours  ?  May  not  the  unhappiness  of  the  king 
be  traced  to  this  first  and  most  fatal  error  ?  "  If  eternal  justice 
rule  this  ball,''  is  there  not  retribution  in  this  ?  We  dare  not 
pronounce,  but  we  are  sure  that  history  and  biography  are  equally 
pictures  of  the  moral  justice  of  heaven. 


Art.  XII. — 1.  La  Grande  Semaine  des  Polonaisp  ou  Histoire 
de$  Memarables  Journees  de  la  Revolution  de  Varsovie;  traduit 
du  Polonais,  par  un  Polonais.     Paris.    1831.    8vo. 

2.  The  Polish  Cause.  Speech  of  tlie  Marquis  Wielopolski  at  the 
Public  Dinner  given  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  9th  of 
March,  IBS i.  Translated  from  the  French  MS.  8vo.  London. 

3.  La  Question  Polonaise,  par  Luden  de  St.  Firmin,  itudiant  en 
Droit,     Paris.    1831.    8vo. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  article  the  almost  prophetic  de- 
nunciations which  the  misgovernment  of  ancient  Poland  and  the 
disunion  of  her  nobles  elicited  centuries  ago  from  some  of  the  best 
patriots  of  that  country,  from  Casimir,  Sobieski,  Zaluski,  and 
others.  These  were  too  truly  verified  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Swede,  and  the  Saxon,  the  Russian,  the 
Austrian,  and  the  Prussian,  nay  even  the  Ottoman,  were  alter- 
nately courted  and  called  in  by  the  various  factions  to  interfere  in 
the  intestine  controversies  of  the  country,  and  to  bestow  on  Poiand 
successive  kings,  supported  by  foreign  swords.     And  when  the 
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prdtMton  thttft  invoked  u^  felt  as  &  yoli»,  m4  the  nation  xmceA 
untHer  it,  anoth\ftr  pbwer  was  appealed  to,  and  attoAer  eaual^  disin" 
teteittd  protection  readily  obtained.     But  iMster  wotiM  fte  proud 
xhagttAtes  Agftee  to  look  among  themstelves  and  in  dieir  own  in- 
coherent institutions  f6r  Ihte  ^nses  and  Ae  reitoedy  of  so  toany 
evits.     Had  Pblattd  earnestly  *aken  (his  wise^  toArse,  she  tokfjM 
have  filled  in  Europe  the  station  'which  Rnsst^  has  since  Ult^imd, 
but  she  let  the  opjiorttmity  ^cApe  heir,  and  w6  »eift  rite  ronse- 
qu'enc^s.    At  hst  the  partitions  caAit,  and  ft  was  not  t31  long 
after  the  first  of  those  flagitiotts  transactions,  wh^n  Pbland  yi^% 
i'edoiced  to  one-half  of  it^  former  extent,  that  an  attempt  wsis 
made  td  alter  the  tlefective  laws  of  the  coantiy,  by  the  constitation 
of  M^y,  1 7t)l.    That  constitution,  however,  came  too  late;  it  only 
served  to  shed  a  lustre  over  the  funerah  of  Pbland,  a  lustre  ^ich 
^J^ras  heightened  by  the  Vesi^tance  of  fte  gallant  Koscinsscko  and  hb 
companions  in  arms.    Pdland  ceased  to  exvit  a^  a  nation.     The 
romantic  exertions  of  the  emigrant  Poles,  their  devotion  to  France, 
their  hopes  of  Bonaparte's  interference  in  favour  6f  Poland,  their 
repeated  disappointments,  somewhat  soothed  at  last  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Ihichy  of  Warsaw  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807, 
the  conquest  of  that  duchy  by  the  Russian  armies  in  1813  after 
Napoleon's  retreat;  and,  lastly,  the  erection  of  this  same  portion 
of  ancient  Poland  into  a  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  Alexatider  in 
1815;  all  these  vicissitudes  have  bedi  narrated  and  commfented 
upon  in  a  former  article  of  this  review.   We  then  observed  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  tranquillity  of  Poland  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Poles  consisted  rh  the  pkicing  of  the  crox\ii  of  a  stnull  cowCi- 
tntional  kingdom  on  the  brow  of  the  abeolate  Severe^  of  an 
immense  adjacent  empire,  between  which  and  Pofaml  feeliogs 
of  national  enmity,  kept  alive  by  frequent  and  cruel  watfare,  had 
existed  for  ages.     An  Emperor  of  Russia,  even  with  the  best  iu- 
tentions  towards  the  Poles,  would  necessarily  be  influenced  by 
the  interests,  the  prejudices,  and  the  pride  of  bis  natural  subjects, 
and  the  same  hand  which  governs  with  absolute  sway  forty  mil- 
lions of  men,  could  hardly  direct  the  constitutional  movement  of 
a  small  neighbouring  state  with  the  delicucy  its  complicated  ma- 
chinery requires.     As  it  was,  the  contact  of  Ae  two  governments 
Forced  to  move  on  together,  might  he  compared  to  the  jogging  of 
the  pot  de  ferre  by  the  side  of  the  pot  defer  in  the  French  fabulist. 
The  instance  of  Hungary  being  attarched  to  the  crown  of  Austria 
has  been  alleged,  but  we  consider  tfa^  two  cases  as  by  no  means 
similar.     The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  feudal,  the  peasants  are 
serfs;  Hungary  forms  an  ancient  and  Jwweiful  part  of  the  hCTcdi- 
tary  dominions  of  die  Emperor, — ^there  is  no  recent  bitter  hostihty 
between  it  and  the  other  parts,  there  is  ttt>  preponderatmg  mas 
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in  the  a8s6tnb1dg<6  of  states  which  constitute  thi^  Austmn  empire, 
which  swallows  up  the  intek-ests  of  the  others;  the  Gelrkn&n  in- 
terest is  felt^  it  is  true,  as  the  interest  of  the  Ctiurt,  bbt  it  is  hot 
supported  by  the  blind  instruihentality  of  forty  millions  of  sub- 
jects.   The  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  inhabited 
by  various  Sclavbniaki  races,  as  jealous  of  theik*  cdstomS  and  lobal 
itiA  muhicipal  precedents  as  tne  Hutigarians  themselves.    The 
crown  of  Austria  caniiot  therefore  be  considered  as  ^utbbratii:al  in 
the  satn^  Sekise  as  that  of  Russia.    The  chivalry  of  Hungary  have 
long  mustered  under  the  imperial  standards,  and  the  recollections 
of  biatiy  a  hard-fought  field  servb  to  keep  alive  their  hereditary 
loyalty.    But  the  Polish  armies  Have  never  yet  met  the  RuSsiahs 
on  the  field  of  battle  but  as  foes,  atid  fifteeh  years  peace  bbtild 
hardly  prove  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  metnentos  of  fiVe  centuries. 
Ogihski  states  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  told  him  in  confi- 
dence, that  he  h^d  met  with  ''  many  obstacles  at  Vienna"  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.    Theise  obstacles  sprahg 
mainly  from  a  natural  jealousy  of  the  additional  powfer  ^hich 
would  thus  accrue  to  the  Russian  crown,  rather  more  We  siispebt, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cabinets,  than 
from  zeal  for  Polish  independence,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
idea  by  seeing  it  stated  that  a  counter-project  was  proposed  and 
discussed  iti  the  Congress  of  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland,  that  is 
to  say  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  between  the  three  pbWiers.    This 
would  have  been  a  final  blow  to  ill  the  hopes  of  the  Polish 
patriots.    Alexander  resisted  the  J)ropbsal  firhlly,  atld  waS  |)ro- 
bably  supported  by  France  ahd  England  in  his  View  bf  the  subject, 
as  being  an  expedient  preferable  to  the  total  annihilation  of  Po- 
land.    That  there  was  policy  in  this  determination  of  Alexander, 
that  he  had  in  vieW  the  addition  of  power  to  his  crown,  by  being 
made  to  rule  over  the  two  great  Sclavonian  nations,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  at  that  period  he  Was  kindly 
and  liberally  inclined  towards  the  Poles,  and  we  have  good  autho- 
rity  for  stating  that  he  nevek*  looked  so  much  at  his  ease  and  ih 
such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  when  mixing  in  Polish  society  at  Warsaw. 
Persons  who  had  an  opportunity  Of  observing  him  both  there  attd 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  were  struck  with  the  change  in  his  countenance 
%vhen  he  returned  to  his  own  Russian  capital,  where  he  appeared 
thoughtful,  reserved,  and  almost  gloomy.     Alexander  had  also 
^iven  some  hopes  of  incorporating  Lithuania  with  the  new  king- 
€iam,  hopes  which  perhaps  he  cauld  not  have  realized  withont 
^ivounding  the  pride  and  incurring  the  animadversion  of  his  Rus- 
siati  nobles;  but  the  disappointment  was  bitterly  felt  by  the  Poles. 
Secret    societies  were  formed  at  Warsaw  and  in  tather  parts  of 
Poland,  having  for  their  ebjett  th^  futtire  etnattdpatiM  of  ail  the 
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aocient  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  A  spii  it  of  mistrust  and  hos- 
tility was  thus  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Polish  people  towards 
their  Russian  neighbours  and  fellow  subjects,  and  all  prospects  of 
cordiality  between  the  two  nations  were  at  an  end.  At  last  the 
Russian  conspiracy  of  1 825  broke  out,  and  although  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  Polish  secret  societies  had  been  engaged  in  it,  yet 
It  is  now  admitted  that  they  had  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  several 
of  their  members  had  interviews  at  Kiiow  witli  Pestel,  Mouravieff 
and  others  of  the  Russian  conspirators.**^  The  Poles  say  that 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  latter,  which  went 
the  length  of  establishing  (absurd  it  must  sound  to  all  men  in  their 
senses)  a  republic  in  Russia !  they,  the  Poles,  conceived  a  just 
contempt  for  the  plot  and  the  plotters,  and  determined  to  have  no 
further  connection  with  them.t  They  did  not,  however,  reveal 
the  Russian  conspiracy  against  the  imperial  government,  and  for 
this,  one  of  them,  Krzyzanowski,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  un- 
demo  a  correctional  punishment. 

But  the  circumstance  which  aggravated  the  soreness  felt  by  the 
Poles  of  Warsaw,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  having  led 
ultimately  to  the  late  revolution,  was  the  appointment  of  Con« 
stantine  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish  army.  This  was  a 
great  error  in  Alexander,  who  must  have  been  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  brother's  temper  and  disposition.  In  fact,  the 
principal  gravamen  of  the  Polish  charges  falls  upon  that  arbitrary 
personage,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most  unfit  man  to  rule  over 
a  spirited  and  proud  people ;  we  say  rule,  because  although  Con- 
stantine  was  nominally  nothing  more  than  generalissimo  of  the 
Polish  army,  yet  he  had,  especially  since  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror's Lieutenant  Zayonczek,  in  1826,  monopolized  by  degrees 
the  authority  of  a  Viceroy,  interfering  capriciously  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a  concise  statement  of  the  Polish 
grievances  by  referring,  seriatimi  to  the  various  articles  of  the 
Constitution  of  1815  which  have  been  infringed  at  different  Unes. 

It  was  provided  by  Art.  10,  that  the  Russian  troops  which 
might  have  occasion  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  kingdom, 
were  to  be  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  Russian  treasury.  Russiaa 
regiments,  however,  have  been  stationed  at  Warsaw  and   in  its 


*  See  an  article  on  Poland  in  the  ^tmu  EncyefepSdi^  of  Korembcr  lajt. 

t  It  is  a  reroarlcable  fact,  that  the  Poles  bad  on  former  occasions  calculated  oa  tSc 
cooperation  of  Russian  malcontents  from  the  coantrr  beyond  the  Borysttsesies,  ^ 
vhicb  see  Dombrowski's  Letters  in  Vol,  L  of  the  "  History  of  the  PolisJi  leg^oiia  '* 
Italy,"  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  among  the  Critical  Sketches  in  th«  pceacs' 
nnmber.  And  in  1794»  daring  Kosctussko's  straggle,  Roasiaa  makx>ntenu  fjroaa  «br 
sane  qoarter  had  commonicated  with  the  Poles  by  means  of  secret  emissaries. 
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vicinity  for  years  past,  and  have  been  lodged  and  supplied  with 
necessaries  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

^rt.  16  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  latter  being  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  for  the  repression  of  its  abuse.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  a  strict  censorship  has  been  established. 

Articles  18  to  21  confirm  the  old  [>rinciple — neminem  captivari 
permittenius  nisi  jure  victum ;  individuals  could  not  be  arrested, 
except  in  the  cases  and  under  the  forms  provided  for  by  the  law, 
the  motives  of  their  arrest  to  be  signified  in  writing  to  the  prisoner, 
who  was  to  be  brought  within  three  days  before  the  proper  au- 
thority, and  if  found  innocent,  to  be  immediately  discharged ;  bail 
was  also  admitted  for  offences  not  capital.    These  provisions, 
however,  have  been  repeatedly  violated ;  persons  have  been  de- 
tained in  prison  without  being  brought  to  trial,  others  have  been 
brought  before  military  courts,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had 
been  at  one  time  military  men,  which  is  the  case  of  most  people 
of  the  better  classes  in  the  country.     In  cases  where  the  proper 
court  acquitted  a  prisoner,  the  latter  has  been  sent  before  another 
tribunal,  and  another,  until  a  sentence  has  been  obtained  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  executive.     It  is  true  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  inviolability  of  the  judges  were  guaranteed,  but  in 
some  instances  these  magistrates  have  been  removed  from  one 
court,  where  they  were  found  acting  in  opposition  to  government, 
to  some  other  district,  where  they  became  comparatively  inefficient. 
Art.  21  secures  to  every  Pole  the  liberty  of  travelling  and  of  re- 
moving his  property  at  pleasure,  but  of  late  years  passports  were 
only  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  many  instances 
altogether  refused.    Travellers  arriving  at  Warsaw  were  taken 
direct  to  the  Grand  Duke's  residence  of  Belvidere,  there  to  wait 
for  an  audience  from  Constantine  and  to  answer  his  interrogatories. 
Articles  39, 91 — 93,  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  raised  conformably  to  the  budget,  which  was  to  be  voted 
by  the  Diet  every  four  years.     But  the  details  of  the  expenditure 
have  never  been  submitted  to  the  Diet,  and  although  the  minister 
of  finances  regulated  his  department  with  proper  economy,  yet  he 
^was  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  orders,  and  part  of  the  revenues 
passed  into  improper  hands.     From  papers  found  in  the  police 
office,  it  results  that  a  sum  of  6000  norms  or  about  £\50  sterl. 
per  diem  was  paid  to  informers,  who  had  become  the  pest  of 
society  at  Warsaw.     Loans  were  also  granted  by  the  treasury  to 
unprincipled  speculators,  who  never  repaid  either  capital  or  in- 
terest.   It  would  appear  as  if  the  Emperor  himself  was  not  aware 
Gf  this  misapplication  of  the  public  monies. 

-Art,  47 — 48,  prescribes  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and  su- 
perior officers  of  the  state.  But  this  principle  became  null  in  prac* 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  M  M 
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tice»  and  when  the  last  Diet  had  the  boldnesa  to  impeach  some  oi 
the  ministers,  it  was  dissolved*  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  the 
accusation. 

Art.  87  says,  the  Diet  ought  to  be  assembled  once  e?ery  two 
years,  and  yet  from  1820  to  1825,  none  was  convoked.  Since 
Nicholas's  accession  only  one  Diet  has  been  assembled* 

Art.  93  declares  that  the  debates  shall  be  public.  However, 
an  ordonnance,  dated  February,  1825,  abolished  their  publicity* 
This  was  the  only  illegal  act  which  Alexander  signed  himself. 

Art.  1 10  and  1 1 1  limit  the  nomination  of  senators  or  oiemben 
of  the  upper  house  to  the  class  of  persons  paying  2,000  florins  or 
1,200  francs  direct  taxes.  In  a  country  like  Poland,  this  condir- 
tion  was  essential  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  senate* 
and  to  the  support  of  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  principle ; 
and  yet  by  a  singular  inconsistency  it  was  violated  the  year  before 
last,  and  civil  officers  were  named  senators^  who  had  no  income 
but  the  emoluments  of  their  office. 

Art.  135 — 137,  prescribed  the  formation  of  amuuicipal  council 
in  every  palatinate  or  province  of  the  kingdom^  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  civil  officers,  controlling  the  local  expendituje^  mak^ 
ing  the  electoral  lists,  8cc.  This  was  a  proviaion  truly  constitu- 
tioualy  and  highly  creditable  to  the  framers  of  the  charier.  With- 
out municipal  rights  there  can  be  no  political  liberty.  Of  Wte 
years,  however,  this  provision  was  also  infringed  on  in  the  inalance 
Qf  the  palatinate  of  Kalisz,  one  of  the  eight  into  which  the  kkig- 
dom  is  divided.  It  happened  that  the  members  of  this  proiince 
were  the  strongest  oppositionists  in  the  Diet,  and  the  palatiMte  of 
Kalisz  was  on  this  account  deprived  of  its  general  council ! 

A  council  of  legislation,  composed  of  membei s  of  the  Diet  aad 
of  the  senate,  had  been  appointed  to  revise  or  remodel  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  of  the  country.  The  council  was  alow  in  its 
labours,  entrusted  the  details  to  men  destitute  of  legislative  infer-* 
mation«  who  merely  looked  upon  their  employment  as  a  siaecnre^ 
and  after  occasioning  an  expenditure  of  large  sums  ofmoney,  pro- 
duced at  last  a  bad  imitation  of  the  French  civil  code,  which  aalis* 
fied  nobody.  The  project  of  a  law  of  divorce  was  particiilarlj 
objected  to,  and  was  rejected  in  the  last  Diet  by  a  oujority  of  6Q 
votes. 

Art.  153  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  militia  for  the  iateraak 
security  of  the  country.  This  force«  however,  was  never  orga»- 
ized. 

Such  are  the  complaints  of  violation  of  the  charter,  as  staled 
by  the  Poles  themselves.  Even  making  allowance  for  sonae  ex- 
aggeratioui  it  is  evident  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  di»- 
satisfaction.    The  constitution  of  1815,  though  perbape  mA  ike 
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best  pos9ibte,  would,  b»d  it  been  faithfully  observed,  have  satis 
fied  most  reasonable  men.  It  is  true  that  a  strong  party  still 
existed,  who,  looking  back  to  the  former  xndependence  and 
integrity  of  the  kingdom,  would  never  have  rested  without  raahinr 
attempts  to  re-uuite  the  vast  provinces  which  have  for  hnn 
a  century  been  annexed  to  the  Russian,  Austriau,  and  Pru»- 
sian  dominions.  ImprobaUe  as  these  expectations  may  appear, 
they  were  entertained  by  sanguine  men,  and  aecret  societies,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  were  formed  to  further  their  views. 
This  of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  conciliation,  and  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between 
Russia  and  Poland.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  delegates 
at  Warsaw,  and  especially  of  Constautine,  increased  these  difficul- 
ties tenfold. 

The  tatter  alienated  the  army  by  his  capricious  severity,  and  by 
bis  gross  and  insulting  conduct,  wbich,  it  is  stated,  was  carried  so 
far  as  actually  to  strike  officers  of  rank  in  presence  of  their  men, 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  any  other  military  nation  in  Europe.  It 
was  among  the  young  officers  tint  the  late  revolt  broke  out,  and 
even  now  that  the  cause  has  become  national  among  all  the 
educated  classes,  yet  its  warmest  and  most  determined  dbampions 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  that  army,  embit- 
tered by  traditional  recoMectioiis  and  exasperated  by  recent  ill- 
treatment. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  of  Warsaw 
broke  out,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  acts  of  violence  and  ven- 
geance that  accompanied  it.     The  movement  was  no  doubt  pre- 
cipitated by  impetuous  students  and  subaltern  officers,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  higher  and  more  indnential  classes ;  this  is 
admitted  by  the  MarquiS'  Wielopolski  himself  in  his  speech. 
'*  In  every  nation,"  says  he,  **  there  are  the  young  who  are  hur- 
ried too  rapidly  away,  the  mature  who  pursue  the  proper  pace, 
and  the  old  and  debilitated  who  march  too  slowly.'*    Therefore 
it  is  essential  that  **  the  mature"  should  direct  important  national 
movements,  and  this  has  proved,  as  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  con- 
tiime  to  prove,  the  salvation  of  France  during  the  last  crisis.    The 
taking  away  the  lives  of  Russian  officers  of  rank  whom  the  insur- 
gents met  singly  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  is  also  a  matter  of  deep 
regret.     Several  of  these  individuals  had  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  Poles,  it  is  true,  but  others  were  merely  doing  duty 
with  the  garrison,  and  their  only  crime  was  that  of  being  Russian 
officers.*    Two  Polish  generals  were  abo  murdered,  whose  senti^ 


*  The  fbHovring  iire  the  names  of  (be  officers  killed  in  tlie  night  of  the  29th  of 
November :— Generals  Gendre,  Htuke,  Trerobicki,  Siemiontkowski,  Blumer,  Potocki, 
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ments  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  patriotic,  one  of  whom,  Stanis- 
las Potocki,being  unaware  of  the  extent  or  object  of  the  insorrection, 
was  endeavouring,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  the 
other.  General  Nowicki,  whose  name  in  bis  reply  to  the  challenge 
being  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Russian  General  I/ewicki,  was 
lulled  by  one  of  his  own  friends.  Several  Polish  regiments  foa^t 
against  their  brethren  on  the  first  day,  although  they  subsequently 
joined  the  popular  cause,  after  Constantine's  retreat.  The  con- 
duct of  the  last-menti(Mied  personage  during  the  insurrection,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  marked  by  a  singular  want  of  resolution  and 
of  presence  of  mind»  which,  notwithstanding  his  personal  bravery 
in  the  field  proved  on  former  occasions,  must  be  fatal  to  bis  cha- 
racter as  a  commanding  officer.  It  is  positively  asserted  that 
with  his  Russian  troops  and  the  Polish  regiments  that  remained 
faithful  to  him,  he  might  have  quelled  the  insurrection  before  it 
bad  assumed  a  national  character.  However  this  may  be,  he 
remained  inactive  for  four  days  outside  of  Warsaw,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  3d  of  December  that  the  Polish  troops,  tired  out  with 
his  vacillations,  left  him  to  return  to  that  capital. 

In  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Polish  councib,  until  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  we  think  we  have  perceived,  as  elsewhere, 
two  principles  at  work,  one  prudent,  cautious,  and  moderate,  and 
the  other,  rash,  reckless,  and  intemperate.  These  two  principles 
may  be  styled  the  Oromasdes  and  the  Arimanes  of  modern  liberty. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  spirit  is  too  apt  to  gain  the  preponderance 
in  revolutions.  The  spirit  of  the  clubs,  and  the  meddling  of 
students  in  grave  deliberative  questions,  must  always  prove  mis- 
chievous to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom.  Among  military  men, 
also,  in  several  countries  of  the  Continent,  there  are  but  too  many 
whose  notions  of  patriotism  and  liberty  are  strangely  associated 
with  visions  of  conquest  and  of  military  sway  and  license,  which 
anomalies  they  reconcile  together  in  their  heads  by  a  series  of 
sophisms  such  as  these,  namely :  that  the  forms  of  liberty  must 
become  the  same  for  all  nations ;  that  they  are  to  be  of  die  last 
approved  French  manufacture;  and  that  the  French  liberals 
being  entrusted  with  the  high  mission  of  planting  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  their  armed  propagandists  have  therefore  a  right  to  in- 
terfere wherever  dissatisfaction  is  stirring,  and  even  to  stir  it  where 
it  lies  dormant.  Sentiments  like  these  have  been  publicly  pro- 
claimed, to  the  astonishment  of  the  sober  part  of  the  community, 
by  men  of  no  obscure  names,  by  enthusiasts  young  and  old.  A 
more  absurd  or  mischievous  creed  cannot  possibly  be  imagined. 

and  Nowicki ;  Colonels  Sass  and  Miecisaewski,  and  the  Vice-Pretident  LobwidakL 
Generals  Djakow  and  Fench  were  wounded.— See  "La  Grande  Sewaiiie  dcaPo. 
lonnis/'  p.  St. 
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If  acted  upoti,  it  would  lead  to  a  succession  of  revolutions,  dis- 
memberments of  countries,  and  wars,  until  all  the  world,  all 
Europe  at  least,  became  constituted  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment,''^ which  would  in  all  probability  be  a  new  military  des- 
potism like  that  of  Napoleon,  who  in  some  way  or  other  is  still 
evidently  the  patron  saint  of  most  of  these  pseudo*liberals.  It 
has  been  gravely  asserted  that  the  liberties  of  France  are  not  safe 
8o  long  as  there  exists  one  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe;  nay,  so 
long  as  there  is  an  hereditary  aristocracy  of  wealdi  and  influence 
in  anyone  country  •*'^  Now  this  is  really  going  too  far.  We  do  not 
think  we  have  much  chance  of  seeing,  in  our  days,  republican  in* 
stitutions  prevailing  in  Russia,  Austria  or  Bohemia,  Hungary  or 
Croatia,  or  in  Turkey ;  and  therefore  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  pass  the  remainder  of  our 
Kves  amidst  an  incessant  war  of  principles. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  views  of  the 
ultra-liberal  or.  movement  party,  we  will  quotes  out  of  a  thousand, 
one  passage  of  the  pamphlet  which  stands  third  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  written  by  a  law  student  at  Paris  :•— 

**  As  long  as  the  other  nations  that  sympathise  with  regenerated 
France  shall  not  have  overthrown  the  despotism  which  waghs  upon 
them,  France  will  be  in  a  critical  state  of  transition,  in  which  she  ought 
not  to  remain.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  necessity  that  she  should  assut 
eoertf  where  the  rising  rf  the  masses  that  wish  to  follow  her  examjdc ; 
she  must  proclaim  a  xoar  of  principles  on  which  her  own  existence  depends. 
In  order  to  live  free  and  happy,  she  ought  to  associate  all  other  nations 
to  a  partnership  of  her  new  institutions  5  she  must  raise  them  to  her  own 
level,  she  must  impress  on  them  her  own  movement,  in  a  word,  she  must 
carry  every  where  thought  and  civilization  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet/* — 
La  Question  Polonaise,  p.  9. 

We  should  be  ashamed  to  confound  the  cause  of  Polish  in- 
dependence with  the  monstrous  system  of  political  ethics  above 
exposed.  Since  the  .sword  has  been  drawn  from  the  scabbard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  we  have  admired  the  gallantry  apd  de- 
termination of  that  brave  nation,  and  sincerely  trust  that  t)ieir  re- 
sistance may  be  the  means  of  finally  obtaining  for  them  the  objects 
of  their  long-cherished  hopes,  the  establishment  of  their  national 
independence  on  a  solid  basis,  and  a  free  constitution.  By  their 
own  heroic  efforts,,  single  and  unsupported,  they  have  already 
achieved  so  much  as  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  that  they  will 
finally  accomplish  these  great  objects,  even  if  left  to  themselves. 
These  efforts,  however,  have  given  them  so  much  the  greater 
claim  to  the  active  and  immediate,  but  friendly  mediation  of 

*  See  passim  the  speeches  of  MM.  Lafisyette,  Maogoinn,  Lamarque,  and  Co.,  and 
the  columns  of  the  NatimeUt  dmttUHtUmnel,  and.Coumer  FraufoU, 
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GttBi  Britain  and  France  in  their  favour.  Let  us  hope  that  Ibe 
ancient  sympathies  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  now  directs 
the  British  councils,  have  been  awakened  in  favour  of  oppressed 
Poland,  and  enlisted  his  powerful  advocacy  in  her  cause.* 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  short  article  on  the  Polish  question 
by  ginag  some  statistical  notes  on  the  present  social  and  econo- 
mical condition  of  Poland,  wtiich  we  extract  from  an  daborate 
statement  by  Dr.  B.  Zaydier,  a  Polish  writer,  whidi  appeared  in 
a  recent  Italian  journal. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into  eight  palatinates;  viz.  Ma- 
sovia,  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Kaliss,  Lublin,  Plotsk,  and  Atigostowa.  The 
pepuialion,  according  to  the  last  census  in  1829,  was  (exclusive  <ii  the 
arsiy)  4,068,290,  whieb  may  be  thus  classed:— 

"  Bffthevri€imalr§9et:  JE^  timr  rdigim: 

TberealPoles 3,000,000     RanuD  CaUwUct M00.000 

Rusini,  or  Rosniacks,  from  the  Greek  Church   100,000 

•utcm  parta  of  andent  Po-  Lutherans 150,000 

land    • 100,000     Calvialata 5,000 

tithuaniaus   S00,000     Jews 400/X» 

Germans    300,000     OlhcrSects   5,000 

Jews 400,000  

4fi$o.aoo 

4.000,000 

**  The  population  of  the  towns  is  to  that  of  the  ooantry  as  one  to  five* 

Employed  in  agriculture,  tbera  are  householders    ,  l,87l»259 

Their  families  and  senrants 2,221,188 

Manufacturers  .     .    , 140^77 

Their  families 358,035 

Tradesmen 49,888 

Their  families : 131,331 

Landed  proprietors 4,205 

Copyholders 1,886 

Freeholders  in  towns  .    »    ,    * 41,654 

Persons  employed  under  goremment       ....  8,414 

Patients  in  the  592  public  hospitab 5,376 

Prisoners  in  the  76  prisons       7,926 

**  The  proportion  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  is  as  one  to 
thirteen. 

''  According  to  a  Tcrification  made  by  the  senate  in  1824,  there  were 
in  the  kingdom  12  princes,  74  counts,  and  20  barons,  besides  the  inlerior 
or  untitled  nobility. 

f  ■' ■  ■    ■    I       in  .■III      I  ,1 > .Ill        II  ■  I      I      III       ,    m       ■!  ™ 

*  The  Hmits  to  which  this  article  la  BeoeafaiUy  confined,  pnerenc  as  from  eatertng 
into  a  ?ariety  of  other  cooaiderattons  which  the  suhject  natarally  snggesU.  We  lea 
the  less  regret,  however,  in  abstaining  from  further  discussion  at  preseot,  ia  conse- 
quence of  flnding,  since  this  article  was  written,  that  the  whole  question  has  been  taken 
np,  and  treated  aufond,  with  a  leaning  In  favour  of  the  Poles  certainly,  which  is  rerj 
iialunit,  hat  at  the  saane  time  with  great  calmnoaa  and  temperance,  in  a  pamphlcc  en- 
titled "  Thoughts  on  Uie  Piesent  Aspeol  of  Foraign  Affairs,"  pnbfisbed  by  Rklgwaj. 
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"  The  city  of  Warsaw  reckoned,  In  1815,  only  80,000  inhabitants ; 
It  now  amounts  to  140,000,  besides  the  garrison.  The  provincial 
towns  are  Lublin,  having  13,400  j  Kalisch,  12,100;  Plolsk,  ^,200, 
5rc.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  has  been  increasing  since  1815,  at 
the  rate  of  1 00,000  indlvidnals  every  year. 

'*  It  appears  from  Dr.  Rodecki*s  statistical  tables  published  at  Warsaw^ 
in  \B30, — that  there  are  Jews  in  almost  every  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland ;  that  in  14  of  these,  their  number  is  equal  to  that. of  the  Chris- 
tians, while  in  114  it  is  greater:  id  three,  the  inhabitants  are  either 
all  Jews,  or  almost  entirely  so.  In  Warsaw  alone  they  muster  30,000. 
Their  number  is  fast  increasing.  They  monopolize  almost  all  trade,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  population.  The  government  has  endea- 
voured to  check  this  evil,  but  with  little  success  ;  and  with  this  view 
Professor  Chiarini  has  been  employed  in  translating  the  Thalmud,  and 
in  laying  doWn  a  plan  of  reform  for  that  singular  people.* 

*'  The  Catholic  religion  being  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  king- 
dom, is  under  the  special  proteetim  of  the  government,  without  infring- 
ing, however,  on  the  pablic  freedom  of  other  forms  of  worship,  and  on  the 
equality  of  individuals  of  every  oommlinion  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  oonsists  of  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  eight  bishops,  one  for  each  palatinate. 
There  are  1,638  parish  churches,  117  auxiliary  ones,  6  colleges,  1 1  semi- 
naries, 151  male  convents,  apd  29  female.  In  1810,  Pope  Pius  VII. 
suppressed  by  a  bull  31  male  convents  and  13  female.  The  number 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Latin  Catholic  Chnrcb  is  2,740.  The  Greek 
Cath<^ics  have  a  bishop  at  Chelm,  287  parish  churches^  one  seminary, 
and  five  male  convents.  Their  priests  amount  to  364*  There  are,  be- 
sides, six  churches  of  the  Russo«Greek  communion  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Minsk,  29  Lutheran  and  9  Calvinist  ebttrcbesf  having 
their  respective  consistories,  2  of  the  sect  of  Philippines,  274  synagogues, 
and  3  Mahomedan  mosques  with  their  imams ! 

The  University  of  Warsaw  was  founded  in  1816  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Cracow,  and  it  consists  of  five  faculties,  having  48  professors,  and  about 
750  students.  There  are  besides  at  Warsaw  four  lyceums,  besides  other 
schools,  Sunday  schools  for  mechanics,  and  girls'  schools.  In  the  provinces 
are  11  palatine  schools  and  14  district  ones.  In  all  the  kingdom  there 
are  1756  professors  or  teachersi  nearly  30,000  students,  and  about  1 1^000 
female  pupils. 

*"  in  all  chief  towns  of  palatinates  there  are  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
besides  commissions  of  peace  in  every  district.  The  two  courts  of  ap- 
peal and  the  supreme  court  assemble  at  Warsaw.  The  senate  takes 
cognizance  of  offencea  against  the  state  j  there  are  also  a  court  of  com- 
merce and  a  territorial  court. 

''  The  army  consisted,  in  1830,  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  besides  the  guards,  four  regiments  of  light  infantry^  eight  regiments 
of  cavalry,  besides  the  yagers  of  the  guard,  two  brigades  of  foot  artillery, 
and  two  ditto  of  horse,  a  corps  of  engineers,  &c.,  in  all  36,000  men. 


*  See  No.  XII.  of  this  ReTievir. 
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The  anenal  and  foundery  are  at  Wanaw.  There  are  two  fortresses  id 
the  kingdom,  Zamosk  and  Modiin.  Every  individaal  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age  is  subject  to  military  senrice,  except  in  cases  of  exemption 
provided  by  the  law.  The  two  new  military  schools^  formed  in  1825^ 
near  Warsaw^  have  educated  already  7»ObO  pupils. 
^'  The  budget  of  1827  consisted  as  follows  :— 

Receipt.  Fhrms,^ 

Direct  taxes 17,646,652 

Indirect  ditto 40,685,630 

Income  of  national  lands  and  forests  •  .  •  .  7>048j26d 
Income  from  tolls  and  rates  on  bridges,  roads,  &c.  3,769,955 
Receipt  from  mines,  mint,  prisoners  Idiwur,  &c.      2JB37t600 

Total    ....    71,988,102 


JRspemei.  Fhriiu. 

Civil  list  reduced  in  1822,  from  2,324,705  to    .  1,508,150 

Vice-roy,  senate,  council  of  state 924,609 

Ministry  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  3,831,82/ 

Ditto  of  justice 2fi28l30l 

Ditto  of  interior  or  home  department  .     .     .     .  3,178,909 

Ditto  of  war 30,927,795 

Ditto  of  finances 5,155,936 

Secretaryship  of  state 223,000 

Superior  central  authorities 944,965 

Ckimmissions  of  administration  in  the  Palatinates  3,666»526 

Pensions,  repair  of  roads,  public  buildings    .     •  1 1,422,007 

Extraordinaries 1,866,410 

Charges  on  separate  administrations     ....  2,837,600 

Total     ....  69,016,030 


**  There  are  in  the  kingdom,  especially  about  Eielce,  mines  of  iron, 
zinc,  coals,  and  also  copper  and  lead. 

"  Of  the  451  towns  in  the  kingdom  353  consist  more  than  balf  of 
wooden  houses ;  83  are  entirely  of  wood ;  6  have  half  their  housei 
made  of  brick;  and  9  consist  of  more  brick  than  wooden  hocwes. 
Warsaw  contains  1,540  brick  and  1,421  wooden  houses. 

''  Besides  the  towns,  of  which  214  are  national  property  and  237 
belong  to  private  families,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  22,365  villages, 
5,373  of  which  are  national,  and  16,992  private  property. 

**The  communications  have  been  extensively  improved  since  1815. 
Two  fine  substantial  roads  cross  the  whole  kingdom,  one  from  Kalisz 
to  Brzesk  Litewski,  another  from  Cracow  to  the  Niemen,  both  passing 
through  Warsaw.  Diligences  have  been  established;  inns  and  post 
houses  erected;  523  bridges  have  been  constructed  or  repaired.     £m- 

*  The  Polish  yZonn  is  iibout  Mxpence  sterling.    It  i$  divided  into  SO 
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bftokmentB,  in-  great  jMurt  of  stone,  have  been  laiaed  to  reatrain  the 
waters  of  the  Vistula.  The  other  rivers  have  been  deansed,  and  a  cand 
has  been  cat  to  join  the  Narva  to  the  Niemen. 

*'  The  city  of  Warsaw  has  wonderfully  improved  since  the  peace. 
New  streets,  squares,  palaces,  gardens^  private  and  public  buildings 
have  been  constructed  either  by  government  or  by  iodividuab  assisted, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  public  treasury.  The  streets  are  well  lighted, 
several  of  them  have  been  Macadamized.  The  management  of  prisons 
has  been  ameliorated,  the  convicts  are  employed  in  the  public  works, 
mendicity  has  been  suppressed.  A  society  of  beneficence  has  been 
formed  at  Warsaw,  as  well  as  a  society  of  the  friends  of  science.  A 
new  exchange,  a  new  theatre,  the  new  church  of  St.  Alexander,  new 
barracks,  and  a  monument  to  Copernicus,  by  Thorwaldsen,  have  been 
raised. 

"  The  exporto  of  the  kingdom  consist  chiefly  in  com  and  cattle,  be- 
sides  honey,  wax,  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.  The  imports  are 
wines,  tobacco,  colonial  produce,  and  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion. 

''  Tlie  manufactures  or  woollen  cloth,  linen,  carpets,  and  leather,  have 
thriven  since  the  peace.  While  in  1815  there  were  hardly  one  hundred 
looms  for  coarse  woollen  cloths,  there  are  now  above  six  thousand, 
which  now  supply  the  whole  kingdom,  including  the  army.  More  than 
ten  thousand  nmilies  of  foreign  workmen,  chiefly  German  and  Swiss, 
have  expatriated  to  Poland,  where  they  have  built  new  towns  and  peo- 
pled districts  formeriy  deserted.  There  are  numerous  distilleries  of 
spirits,  and  the  brewing  trade  is  also  very  extensive ;  they  brew  porter 
and  ale  equal  to  those  of  England.  By  the  former  laws  of  Poland  com- 
merce was  depressed,  and  no  noble,  however  poor,  could,  without 
degradation,  resort  to  it,  whilst  he  often  served  in  a  menial  capacity  a 
richer  nobleman. 

'*  The  balance  of  trade  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
neighbouring  states  in  1827,  stood  as  follows : — 

Imports  from  Russia 11,079,683 

Exports  to  ditto 14,548,522 

Imports  from  Prussia 20,318,433 

Exports  to  ditto 15^44,730 

•     Imports  from  Austria 8,527,480 

Exports  to  ditto 91,967 

Imports  from  the  republic  of  Cracow  •     .     .     .         748,857 
Exporto  to  ditto 2,880,265 

'^  Agriculture,  which  is  still  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population, 
suffers  under  a  depression  of  prices.  In  1827,  they  reaped  4,439,399 
Jkorzecs*  of  rye,  3,183,023  of  oats,  1,506,062  of  barley,  and  75 1,076  of 

*  A  fcoTMc  is  nettriy  two  hundred  weight.  It  is  dirided  into  St  gatnkct,  of  four 
ktfitrrtt  each. 
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wheity  betides  4,^88^186  kbnea  of  potatoes,  aii4  hkj^  flax,  hemp,  and 
iMmefi    The  cattle  are  impnyring  both  in  quantity  and  quedity. 

''  In  1827  there  were  in  the  kingdom  694,728 coWs }  475,946  oxen; 
8&9»990  calves,  708,207  pigs,  al^ot  two  million  and  a  half  sheep, 
192,841  horses,  8,771  stallions,  167,901  mares.  About  one  half  of  the 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  may  be  reckoned  to  be  ctdtivated, 
«Be*fborth  of  the  remainder  is  o^cnpied  by  fbrests,  atid  the  rest  hf 
marshes  and  nncultiyated  lands. 

*'  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  pea- 
santry of  that  part  of  Poland  have  been  emancipated ;  they  live  on  the 
estates  of  the  ereat  landlords,  each  fkmily  hathig  a  cabin  and  thirteen 
acres  of  gromid,  on  condition  of  working  for  the  owner  three  days  id  the 
weak.  They  may  remove  themselves,  by  giving  up  their  tenement. 
Several  proprietors  have  adopted  the  system  of  free  laboar  and  wages.*' 
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Art.  XIII. — La  Vita  tH  C<Ua  di  Bieiau^  cm  cmenazumi,  4*c.  di  Zefirfno 
Re  Cesenate.  (The  Life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo»  with  ObservationB,  &«» 
by  ZefirinoRe,  ofCesena.)    2  vols.     8vo.     ForU.     1828. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  work,  but  a  reprint,  according  to  the  excel- 
lent fashion  of  the  present  day,  of  an  old  book,  increased  in  value  by 
investigations,  criticisms,  illustrations,  &c.  &c.,  the  produce  of  modem 
study.  The  original  Life  is  a  very  pleasing  and  natural  piece  of  contem- 
porary biography,  and  as  such,  would  stiU  be  highly  interesting,  even 
had  it  no  other  merit.  The  present  editor  indeed  sees  cause,  and  we 
think  upon  sufficient  grounds,  to  dispute  the  authorship  of  Tammaso 
Tortyiocca,  Scnba-Smato  Romano,  (or  Clerk  to  the  Roman  Senate,)  to 
whom  it  has  been  usually  ascribed,  but  he  deems  its  contemporaneity 
to  be  fully  established  by  the  **  I  saw"  and  '*  I  heard,"  which  the  bio- 
grapher frequently  uses  m  relating  the  particulars  of  his  history.  And 
we  moreover  fully  agree  with  Signor  Zenrino  Re,  that — 

"  The  truth  which  shines  in  pure  resplendence  throughout  his  narratiye 
breathes  of  that  golden  age,  and  of  the  modest  simplicity  with  which  the  two 
Villanis  wrote  their  celebrated  histories,  as  well  as  of  the  vivacity  with  which 
the  bold  Diuo  ladied  the  vices  of  his  fellow*citizens." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  somewhat  overrating  the  Vita  di  Cda  di  Rienxo, 
considered  merely  in  a  literary  point  of  view*  But  we,  neTertbeleaa, 
think  the  whole  reading  public  is  much  indebted  to  our  editor  for  this 
revival  of  a  nearly  unknown  work,  narrating  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  but  little  better  known,  and  from  the  very  ano- 
maly of  its  character  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  philosophical  histo* 
rian,  whilst  it  affords  to  the  ^litician,  especially  to  the  young,  and, 
therefore,  hot-headed,  politician,  a  lesson  from  past  times  not  inappli*- 
cable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  world. 

Cola  di  Rienso  may,  not  improbably,  be  best  known  to  some  of  our 
readers  by  the  successful  tragedy  of  our  talented  countrywoman,  Miss 
Mitford ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  believe  his  chief  claim 
upon  the  sympathy  and  the  curiosity  of  his  own  countrymen  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  bold  enterprize  and  the  fair  promise  of 
its  dawn  having  inspired  the  genius  of  Petrarch  with  the  finest  of  his 
Canzones  we  mean  that  beginning-*- 

**  Spirto  gentil,  che  quelle  membra  reg^.*' 

Aristocratic  contemners  of  the  low-bom  Roman  Tribune  have  in- 
deed asserted,  contrary,  we  thinks  to  all  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Canzone  in  question  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  Colonna  family, 
and  a  full  quarter  of  Signor  Zefirino  Re's  present  publication  con- 
sists of  a  commentary  upon  the  said  Canzone,  destined  to  reinstate 
Cola  in  the  glory  of  really  being  the  object  of  Petrarch's  poetical  en- 
thusiasm ;  a  question  which  the  English  reader  may  deem  more  im- 
portant to  the  history  of  the  poet  than  to  that  of  the  demagogue.  It 
is  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  Cola  di  Rienzo's  rise,  and  tem- 
porary rule  amidst  the  intense  feudalism  of  the  14th  century,  that 
renders  his  life  worthy  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind.  And  to 
all  such,  more  especially  to  all  who  love  to  speculate  upon  the  varieties 
of  human  nature,  upon  the  changes  induced  by  circumstances  upon 
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human  characters,  we  would  recommend  the  unknown  contemporaiy 
biogt^pher's  work.  It  is  written,  we  thmki  with  great  impartiality, 
notwitnstuiding  the  writer's  manifest  admiration  of  his  liero,  especially 
of  his  eloquence,  concerning  which  he  repeatedly  exdaims,  when  re- 
cording its  employment  or  its  influence,  Vehf  come  bene  jKurlaca !  Oh! 
how  well  he  spoke ! 

Cola  di  Rienzo  was  of  low  origin^  being  the  son  of  a  publican  and  a 
washerwoman.  His  name,  aristocratical  as  it  sounds,  is  composed  of 
two  familiar  abbreviations,  Cola  of  his  own  name  Nicholas,  and  Rienzo, 
or  Rienzi^  (for  it  is  written  either  way,)  of  his  father's,  Lorenzo.  It  is 
as  if  in  speaking  of  Jack  Cade,  we  substituted  the  Christian  name  of 
his  fiither  for  the  surname,  and  supposing  that  worthy  person  to  have 
been  denominated  Jem,  called  him  Jem's  Jack:  so  that  Miss  Mftfbrd, 
who  probably  meant  to  dignify  her  protagonista  by  giving  him  only 
the  last  part  of  his  appellation,  deeming  it,  perhaps,  surname  or  tl^ 
name  of  a  birth-place,  has  merely  chang^  the  Jack  for  the  Jem.  We 
own  the  Italian  Jem  is  the  more  sonorous  of  the  two.  Cola,  as  his 
biographer  invariably  calls  him,  enjoyed  the  advanta^  of  an  education 
far  superior  to  his  birth  or  his  parents'  means,  for  which  he  was  proba- 
bly indebted  to  a  class  of  men  as  much  over-reprobated  in  these  phi- 
losophical times,  as  they  were  over-venerated  of  yore,  we  mean  the 
monks,  who  frequently  bestowed  much  gratuitous  pains  upon  the  in- 
struction of  youths  displaying  talents  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Cola's  imagination  seems  to  have  been  heated  by  ideas  and  images 
of  the  ancient  power  and  liberty  of  his  native  Rome,  and  its  vague  fires 
were  directed  against  the  feudal  oppressors  of  the  Eternal  City,  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  for  which  be  could  obtain  no  satis&cdon,  no 
justice.    He  now  addressed  himself  to  inflamin^^  his  feUow-citizens  by 
oratorical  declamations  upon  the  liberty  of  their  fore&thers  and  thar 
own  thraldom;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  May,  1347,  he  effected 
bia  own  election  to  the  daaaieal  office  of  Tribune.     With  this  plebeiao 
litle  he  obtained  an  absolute  authority,  which  he  at  first  administered 
with  the  inflexible  integrity  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Cato.     He  com- 
pelled the  haughty  barons  to  forego  their  acts  of  arbitrary  and  licen- 
tious violence,  and  submit  to  the  controul  of  the  law ;  and  during  this 
period  of  pure  greatness  and  glory,  the  Tribune  was  acknowledged  as  a 
potentate  by  all  the  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  by  some  others.     Bat 
when  did  man  exercise  despotic  power  without  himself  experiendng 
its  banefiil  effects?     Vanity  was  tne  first  fruit  of  its  noxious  influence 
on  Cola.    He  claimed  the  right  of  deciding  the  great  cause  then  poid- 
ing  between  Joanna  Queen  of  Naples,  accused  of  having  sanctioned  the 
murder  of  her  husband^  and  Lewis  King  of  Hungary,  that  husband's 
brother;  and  he  proceeded  to  summon  emperors  and  electors,  popes 
and  cardinalfl,  before  his  judgment-seat.     It  is  needless  to  say,  diat  this 
last  step  provoked  most  formidable  enmity.    Yet  even  that  ennaity  be 
mi^ht  by  possibility  have  defied  or  defeated  ;  but  so  rapid  was  the  de- 
tenorating  action  of  despotism  upon  our  Tribune's   character,   thai 
within  eight  months  from  his  elevation,  his  luxury,  insolence,  cruelty, 
and  tyranny  bad  exasperated  the  whole  population  of  Rome  to  sacb  a 
degree,  that  in  December,  the  legate,  sent  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  to  act 
against  this  usurper  of  his  temporal  authority,  found  it  no  arduous  ta^ 
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to  excite  the  citizens  to  insnrrectioa  against  their  lately   idolized 
Tribune. 

Cola  with  some  difBcuIty  escaped  from  the  popular  rage,  and  fled 
from  Rome.  He  spent  about  three  years  in  concealment ;  then,  appa- 
rently recovering  his  oriffinal  boldness  and  enterprize,  he  visited  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and  ere  long  established  himself  in 
his  imperial  majesty's  ffood  graces.  He  next  repaired  to  Avienon,  then 
the  papal  residence,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  tor  a  while 
closely  confined.  But  upon  trial  he  was  deared  of  all  the  crimesi 
especially  the  heresy,  laid  to  his  chanre ;  and  so  complete  was  his  ac- 
quittal, that  the  new  pope,  Innocent  vl.,  named  him  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  sent  him  back  thither,  with  the  legate,  Cardinal  Albomoz,  to  sup* 
press  the  disorders  that  had  arisen  since  the  Tribune's  flight. 

During  the  six  years  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  that  event, 
Rome  had  been  harassed  with  factions,  desolated  and  oppressed  bv 
the  great  barons,  and  tyrannized  over  by  anodier  Tribune,  who  had  all 
his  predecessor's  fiiults  without  any  of  his  great  qualities.  A  strong 
party  in  the  city  declared  for  Cola,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1354,  be 
re-entered  Rome,  under  his  new  title  of  Senator,  resuming  his  former  so- 
vereignty. But  in  his  exile  the  ex-tribune  had  learnt  to  seek  consolation 
in  wine,  and  habitual  inebriety  now  added  a  character  of  irrational 
caprice  to  his  previous  cruelty  and  tyranny.  He  forfeited  the  good 
will  of  his  subjects  yet  more  speedily  than  before,  and  by  the  8th  of 
October,  his  conduct  had  provoked  a  tremendous  popular  tumult. 
The  first  alarm  seems  to  have  restored  him  to  liis  original  self;  and  as 
a  short  specimen  of  the  quaint  old  work  before  us,  we  translate  part  of 
the  account  of  Cola's  conduct  upon  this  occasion. 

**  When  the  Tribune  saw  the  tumult  increase,  and  himself  deserted,  he  hesi- 
tated greatly,  and  asked  his  three  companions  what  could  be  done ;  and  wish- 
ing to  remedv  the  mischief,  he  took  courage,  and  said,  'It  shall  not  go  thus, 
on  my  faith  !^  Then  he  armed  himself  in  complete  armour,  in  knightly  guise, 
and  took  the  banner  of  the  republic,  and  presented  himself  alone  in  the  bal- 
coDy  of  the  upper  saloon.  He  extended  nis  hand,  making  signs  for  silence, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  speak.  Without  doubt,  had  they  listened  to  him,  he 
would  have  broken  and  changed  their  opinions,  and  the  attempt  would  have 
been  defeated.  But  the  Romans  would  not  listen ;  they  acted  like  hogs ;  they 
threw  stones,  shot  arrows,  ran  with  fire  to  burn  the  doors.  So  many  were  the 
darts  and  arrows,  that  he  could  not  hold  out  in  the  balcony ;  one  dart  struck 
his  hand !    Then  taking  the  banner,  he  spread  out  the  silk,  and  with  both 

hands  shewed  the  golden  letters  and  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citizens But 

these  tender  modes  were  of  no  avail;  the  senseless  people  did  worse  and 
worse,  and  shouted, '  Death  to  the  traitor  I' 

We  must  tell  the  result  somewhat  more  briefly  than  our  good  Italian 
biographer.  Cola  now  thought  only  of  saving  his  life.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  exchanged  his  armour  for  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  meanest  of 
his  domestics,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  bedding  upon  his  head,  endea- 
voured to  mingle  with  the  rabble,  (who  were  breaking  into  the  Mazing 
palace)  as  one  of  themselves  carrying  off  plunder;  but  he  was  recog- 
nised by  some  magnificent  ornament  which  he  had  neglected  to  take 
off,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  multitude,  was  put  to 
death  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity.  Such  was  the  ena  of  a 
demag(^ue  of  high  talent,  liberal  edncation,  and  originally»  it  would 
aeem,  of  excellent  intentions. 
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Art.  XIV.— 1.  Henri  III.  ei  sa  Cour,  Drome  Hutorique,  enCrnqJetOt 
ei  en  prose.     Par  Alexandre  Dumas.     Paris,  1829.  8vo. 

2.  Jeanne  la  Folle,  ou  la  Bretagne  au  ISme  Si^cle^  Drame  Hutorique, 
en  Cinq  Actes,  et  en  vers.    Par  L.  M.  FonUn.    Paris,  1830.    8to. 

'  Thx  ravoIutioD  which  haa  deposed  the  daaneal  school  of  the  CoineiUes 
and  RaciDet,  aod  given  the  romanticiata  abeoliite  poawanoo  oC  the 
French  stage,  pvewded  by  Tery  many  asontha,  we  bdieve,  the  me- 
motable  week  of  July,  which  transferred  the  crown  of  C^arlea  X.  to 
I  Louia  Philip.  Nevertheless,  we  conceive  the  two  revolutioiis  to  be 
'  latiflBately  connected,  and  strong  political  excttenient  to  be  the  chief 
cauae  of  the  prevalent  French  passion  for  historical  dramaa ;  the  oi^ 
'  kind  of  play  now  capable,  aa  we  are  assured,  of  drawing  fall  houses  to 
eitlier  tiuit  once  moat  classical  of  theatres,  the  fVanpoit,  or  the  minor 
Parisian  {rfay-hoasea.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  greet  the  dra- 
asatic  revcrfution  with  more  unmixed  satisfaction  than  the  politieal;  finr 
although  we  have  no  donbt  but  what  its  first  firuit  must  be  an  hraiida- 
tion  of  bad  dramas,  we  still  think  that  it  opens  a  prospect  of  fotore 
tragedies,  inwhidi  the  best  parts  of  the  adverse  schools  may  be  blended 
together,  producing  a  result  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  the  Treo/A 
stage  has  yet  known,  a  And  the  worst  evils  that  threaten  to  attend  the 
progress  to  a  **  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,*'  are  dnllnefls 
and  absurdity.  Of  the  probable  progress  and  termination  of  the  poli- 
tical revolution,  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  hasard  any  conjeeturea. 
It  would  be  most  agreeable  to  us  could  we  await  the  perfect  amalga- 
mation we  have  ventured  to  prognosticate,  ere  we  fblt  called  upon  to 
notice  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  now  in  coarse.  But  we  conceive  that 
all  changes,  occurring  in  foreign  Kterature  imperatively  demand  our 
attention ;  and  we  have  therefore  selected  the  two  historical  dramas 
now  before  us,  as  illustrations  of  the  transition  in  question.  We  shall 
bcgjin  with  that  which  ei^oys  the  honours  of  the  Tkidire  fraacaii, 
which  has  transformed  the  best  comic  actress  now  extant.  Mile.  Aiais, 
into  a  first-rate  tragedian^  which  is  the  lage  in  Paris,  and  whick  laetually 
does  produce  upon  the  stage  a  very  powerful  efied.  We  wiah  we 
efSkuld  bestow  equal  eommendation  \xpom  it  as  a  literary  prodnetion. 
yA  M.  Damns  altogether  rejects  the  trammels  of  verse,  or  even  of  s 
/nrose  style  at  all  elevated  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation. 
/  Neither  does  he  trouble  himself  to  devise  any  very  masterly  or  artificial 
\  conduct  of  his  story,  or  development  of  his  characters.  These  last  an- 
fold  themselves  with  a  prompt  frankness  which  the  censoriooa  xn^ht 
term  bald  ;^^  and  which  we  can  understand  only  fay  supposing  that  the 
author  never  meant  his  work  to  be  read,  and  relied  upon  tlie  actor's 
talents  to  relieve  or  disguise  his  own  idleness  or  unakilfoloess*  We 
shall  extract  part  of  a  scene  between  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  hex 
hireling  astrologer,  as  at  once  opening  the  business  of  the  play»  nii4 
afFordinff  an  average  sample  of  M.  Dumas'  diak^ue,  as  well  as  aaa  in- 
stance of  the  sort  of  baldness  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  Queen- 
mother  says : — 

*«  The  Dobs  of  Guise  and  St.  Me^n  arc  ray  enemies.    Bat  it  b  this  ytmng 
of  Boaleaux  who  espedaUy  dlstorbs  me.     Better  educated,  less 
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ihvoloyy  tkan  Jwmm  or  d'£|WfiiM»  St.  Mcffim  has  Mquiiied  an  aietiiduKiy 

over  Henry  that  frishtens  me.    Father,  he  would  make  him  a  kiag. 


''  RuggkrL  And  the  Duke  of  Guise? — 
CuthrWo 


iTould  make  him  a  monk.  Neither  would  suit  me«  I  must  have 
bim  something  more  than  a  child,  and  something  less  than  a  man.  What  1 
shall  I  have  depraved  my  son's  heart  hy  voluptuous  indulgences,  and  sm<^ 
thered  his  intellect  under  superstitious  puerilities,  only  that  another  than  my- 
self may  seiie  upon  his  mind  and  gofvm  him  at  pleasure?  No.  if  I  have 
given  him  a  ftctitioas  chaiaolcr,  it  was  thai  that  character  might  sobject  him  to 
iae»  that  I  wwhAoootiiMie  re^en^  tkwugh  Fmncehad  aking.  I^us  fiur  I  have 
succeeded.    Sui  these  two  men  1— 

"  Rug,  Weli^  cannot  your  valet  de  chambre»  Rob^>  prepaie  then  p«ifu«ed 
balls,  such  as  you  sent  the  Queen  of  Navarre  a  coufla  of  hoais  b^ibce  hor 
death? 

**  Caih,  No ;  they  are  essential  ta  me :  they  maintain  that  irresolution  in  the 
king's  soul  which  constitutes  my  strength,  1  seek  only  to  fling  other  passions 
adiwart  their  politics,  to  distract  their  attention  for  an  instant ;  then  I  make  m^ 
way  between  them  to  the  king^,  whom  I  shall  thus  have  insulated  with  his 
weakness,  and  I  regain  my  power.** 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  open-hearted,  straight-forward  manner 
in  which  M.  Dumas*  personages  disclose  their  own  turpitude..  The 
story  corresponds  with  this  mode  of  painting  characters.  Xhe  plot  for 
interrupting  the  political  purposes  of  Guise  and  9t.  Megrin,  in  which 
the  queen  desires  the  conjurer^s  aid,  is  to  make  Guise  jealous  of  his 
wife  and  St.  Megrin^  who^  are  riready  desperately  ia  love  wit&  each 
ciker,  aklioaigh  tke  atnd  vifliie  of  the  duchess  has  prevented  even  a 
declaration.  Catherine  succeeds  in  every  purpose  of  misehief,  but 
none  of  benefit.  The  duke  scarcely  makes  a  five  mimttes  pause  in  his 
cabals  with  the  LigucurSf  whilst  he  just  compels  his  wife  to  make  an 
assignation  with  her  lover.  And  how,  gentle  reader,  think  you  he 
compels  her  ?  Heroically  she  prepares  to  drink  the  poison  he  offers  ' 
her,  but  when  he  pinches  her  arm  black  and  bkie  with  his  gauatleted 
hand,  she  yields,  observin|^  that  a  woBum  can  dUe  but  aol  bear  pam. 
We  pity  wMQea.  siafesely  if  ihey>  caBmH ;  aadt  Baoreover  we  faofe  this 
new  school  will  not  bring  the  raiek,  wheel,  »d  other  fonm  of  torture, 
upon  the  stage  as  sources  of  the  pathetic.  St.  Megrin  fhlls  into  the 
snare  and  is  assassinated ;  the  duchess  faints  or  dies,  we  know  not 
which ;  and  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  duke's  intimation  that  he  will 
now  see  about  dethroning  the  king.  The  best  scenes  are  those  ii^ 
which  the  duchess  betrays  her  love. 

We  proceed  to  M.  Fontan's  Drana*  which  ve  mmt  confess  is  i^A-* 
nitely  more  to  our  taste,  altbwi|^  we  believe  it  is  fiir  leas  popuhip  than 
Ham  Trm^U  Ja  Cwr*  Our  pnfertnce  is,  perhaps,  partly  lOMeneed  by 
Jeanne  ia  FoUe*s  being  in  verse,  as  we  must  ftirtbep  eonfess  our  reluct- 
ance ever  to  see  gei^geeiis  trage#f  despoiled!  of  her  naturij  garb  of 
dignity }  but  we  also  think  that  tms  piece  displays  much  more  bold* 
ness  and  origjnalitv;  of  genius  than  the  other*  and  thence  holds  out  far 

freater  promise  or  improvement ;  for  we  by  no  meana  consider  M. 
ontan  as  bein^  either  beyond  the  need  of  impmvemeat,  ot  as  ha^idng 
reached  the  height  to  which  he  ia  aapahle  of  seanac  We  lausl  begia 
our  entire  of  his  historical  immtL  mhoaailliag  at  nia  tiilBw  He  ewla 
it  Britatm^  in  the  I3th  century :  yet  the  main  part  of  the  story  turns 
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upon  the  apprehended  suljugation  of  Britanny  to  WilKam  the  Norman, 
King  of  England.  Whether  thia  he  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Wil- 
liam Rufusy  »  not  explained ;  but  as  the  latter  prince  died  in  I100>  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  danger  could  threaten  Britanny  from  either 
in  the  ISth  century.  The  play  consists  of  the  plots  of  a  wicked  and 
deformed  younger  brother,  Conon,  to  rob  his  amiable  elder  brother* 
Arthur,  of  the  affections  of  their  father,  Duke  Hoel»  of  his  birthr^^ 
and  of  his  plighted  bride,  Alicia,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Norman. 
At  length  Conon  involves  Arthur  io  suspicious  appearances  of  parri- 
cidal and  fratricidal  intentions,  and  obtains  a  sentence  of  death  against 
him,  the  execution  of  which  is  only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of 
Jeanne.  This  personage,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  play,  passes  with 
all  her  acquaintance  for  a  witch,  and  is  so  designated  in  the  DrmmUis 
PenoiuB  :  though,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  is  simply  mad ;  her  only 
supernatural  feat  being  the  knocking  a  stout  youns  man  (the  bearer  of 
Arthur*s  death-warrant),  on  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  an  operatioo 
which  the  audience  does  not  indeed  see,  the  curtain  falling  as  she  Itfb 
her  dub,  but  which  she  accurately  describes  in  the  next  act.  In  the 
fifth  act  Conon  requires  his  old  doting  father  to  surrender  his  duchy  to 
him  during  his  life-time,  and,  upon  his  positive  refusal,  murders  lum. 
We  shall  translate  part  of  the  subsequent  scene.  Conon  stands  con- 
founded at  his  own  crime,  when  Jeanne  rushes  in,  and  exclaims : — 

*^  Aha  1   The  deed  is  done.    There^s  blood  for  blood. 

[Tkrowmg  dotm  ArtkurU  Aslfcawmnf. 
''  CofMM.  Ti8  well.    And  Arthur? 
^  Jearme.  Rescued. 
*^  Conon.  Rescued! 
<<  Jeamt,  Duke! 
He's  now  the  Duke — Hear'st  not  the  glad  acclaims? 
<<  Vokei  without.  Arthur  for  ever ! 
"  Jeanne.  Hear'st  thou  ? 
<<  Vokei  without.  Arthur!  Arthur! 

"  Jeamu.  He  comes!— Young  Arthur,  our  Liege  Lord;  our  Duke  I 
«'  CofuMi,  Woman,  thou  hast  betmyed  me  I 
^  Jeanne.  Aye,  indeed ! 

•  •  •  • 

The  self-same  death  we  here  must  die  together, 
United  by  our  murders.    Twas  to  die 
I  came ;  I,  murdress  of  my  fi}ster-son. 

•  •  •  • 

Did  the  old  man,  beneath  thy  ruthless  axe, 

Like  him  implore  for  mercy?    Wss't  one  blow ? 

Did  one  suffice?  t^lamu  an  $een  through  ike  mmdamg. 

«  Conon.  What  sudden  Ught?    Away  I 

*'  Jeanne.  We  go  not  hence  1    I  tell  thee— >no  escape  I 
See  how  the  fire  its  hundred  arms  of  flame 
Extends,  devouringly  t'  encircle  us. 

"  Conon.  At  least  III  dearly  sell  my  life.  [Drawing  Ids  sword. 

"Jeanne.  Already 
That  idle  hope  is  lost.    Ob,  my  precautions 
Are  taken  1— Every  path  for  thee  is  closed. 
Submit !— No  human  aid  can  snatch  thee  hence. 
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Uy  Lords  of  Brittany,  pray  Uke  the  field 

For  crook-backed  Conoa  I    Shed  for  him  your  blood  I 

Expel  the  English  foes.   A  throne,  a  palace  ! 

Quick  for  our  crook-backed  duke  a  stately  palace  I 

Ifi^n  form  his  court.     Bow,  haughty  vassals,  bow 

Your  heads  before  his  high  deformity ! 

Long  reign  the  noble  duke  I^Conon,  look  up ! 

ITheJUma  increate,  and  part  of  the  Palaee  falls. 
See  i  There's  ma  opening  l«-Now  escape !— escape  I 

[J9e  $t4i§  himself  nhiUt  the  Sorxerea  laugkt,  and  the  whole 
Palace  falls  in.'' 

We  must  add  one  concluding  remark  upon  what  appears  to  us  M. 
FmiMm's  system  of  rhyme.  Every  French  scholar  knows  that  French 
poetry  does  not,  like  English,  prohibit  the  use  of  identical  syllables  as 
rhymes ;  that  is  to  say  that  impel  might,  according  to  French  rules, 
rhyme  to  repel.  But  never  did  we  see  rhymes  of  this  kind  swarm  as 
they  do  in  this  author's  pages,  and  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  he 
must  consider  these  as  the  only  perfect  rhymes,  and  those  which  we 
deem  more  correct  as  only  to  be  tolerated  when  no  better  can  be  had. 
In  a  page  taken  at  random  we  find  the  rhymes  as  follows : — Faiblesse, 
hlesse ;  vaillant,  assaiilant ;  lutte,  chute }  pas,  pas ;  fuite,  suite  ;  tou^ 
jours,  jours ;  iasolente,  lente ;  ici,  ceci.  Six  identical  to  two  rhyming 
syllables.    The  effect  is,  to  our  ear,  peculiarly  disagreeable. 


Art.  XV. — Details  and  Observations  an  the  Cholera,  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  Government  of  Orenburg,  from  Autumn,  1829,  to  Autumn,  1830. 
Published  by  the  Supreme  Medical  Board  of  Russia  (in  the  Russian 
language.)  * 

A  TRANSLATION  of  these  reports  into  German,  with  a  commentary,  has 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Lichteustdn,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has 
probably  by  this  time  issued  from  tbe  press.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  induces  us  to  give  our  readers  the  conclusions  at  which  tbe 
Russian  Medical  Board  has  arrived. 

Many  persons  might  have  remained  ignorant  of  tbe  character  of  the 
Cholera  Morbus,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  India  and  Persia,  but  its 
approach  towardis  the  centre  of  modern  civilization  renders  it  a  subject  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  apprehension. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  tbe  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  we  shall  first  offer  a  description  of  the  character  of  this  disease 
derived  from  tbe  account  of  the  epidemic  in  India  in  1817.  This  epi- 
demic arose  at  Jessore,  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  continued  for  many 
months,  constantly  spreading  its  ravages  till  it  reached  in  one  direction 
to  Bombay,  and  in  tbe  other  extended  along  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  reached  Ceylon,  and  stretched  across  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to 
China :  it  was  also  subsequently  carried  to  the  Mauritius.  The  cholera 
will  sometimes  travel  against  the  wind  and  the  monsoon  itself^  and  is 
DOt  arrested  by  coldness  of  temperature.  Tbe  proportion  of  persons  it 
attacked  in  tbe  epidemic  just  mentioned^  in  Bombay  for  instance^  was 
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15,945,  out  of  a  popolation  of  20(MI0d  or  920^00^  iakabitMili,  aad  h 
is  asserted  that  all  tbe  persoas  who  dici  act  reeerte  adricc,  1,294  in 
number,  perished,  independently  of  those  who  died  in  spite  of  medical 
attendance.  This  disease  produces  in  many  cases  immediate  de»tb»  all 
sensorial  power  being  extinguished  in  an  instant,  "  just  aa  the  electa* 
city  ^m  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharge  on  the  coiUeci  with  the  bmtt  igi." 
Wl^i[^  the  di^aae  i&  aortal,  bu^  disaoluiioa  does  not  take  place  lo 
rapidly,  the  symptoms  ar^  '^  viol^a^  v^w^iag  wilh  fdmhtk  CFanps, 
dan^  cbiinBiy  awnU,  coU  «Dd  bk)odieiw  eKtrenitiea^  burning  heat  at 
the  stomach,  a  sudden  death-liiBe  eoiHrtaaaoce."  The  skin  under  the 
nails  becomes  iAcurvated»  the  palms  of  the  hands  i^  idea  96  the  feet 
become  shrivelled,  and  at  last  all  pulsatbn  totally  ceasi^  In  m/m^  of 
these  cases  the  patients  are  in  drea4(vi  agooy,  aod  roqair^  1 
people  to  hold  them  in  their  beds. 

From  India  the  Cholera  ha^  extended  to  Perua,  ^nd  is  1 
an  Asiatic  disease,  having,  after  entering  Russia*  lade  aai 

Srogress  towards  u&:  it  ia  now  in  GaUicia..  Regarding  i^aa  a  < 
isorder,  the  British  government  has  prudently  adopted  Beaswea  to^pte^ 
vent  its  importation*  Having  given  a  description  of  Cholen,  as  k  ap* 
peared  in  India,  we  now  lay  before  our  vei|den  th^  infonaatioapnUUed 
by  Professor  Lichtenstein^  of  St.  Petersburg.  ThiQ  nosft  pnoiniBapt 
features  are: — 

The  disease  first  showed  itself  in  Orenburg  the  26th  August,  1829,  and 
later  in  the  village  of  Massina,  Eebmafy  6^  leoe^  The  number  of  sufierers 
amounted  to  3590,  of  whom  2725  recovered,  865  perished.  Considering  thp 
^ppseheasions  excited  aa  to  the  reiuliak  the^tieataMnt  adapted  muft  be  esteemed 
Kery  effectuaJi.  From  th§  combiaatioa  o|  iadimdual'  phteralioBt  and  experi- 
ence, the  medical  board  has  arrived  at  the  iWlowiag  oooolaaioas;  a&ifllv  with 
reference  to  the  strongly  disputed  point,  as  to  the  contagiousness  o&  tha  dis- 
temper, as  well  as  a  general  insight  into  its  nature,  and  Uie  remedies  applied, 
wiU  be  ibund  oC  th^  highest  imfKictaiia& 

1.  'n>at  the  disea^e^  pmvailing  at  Orenhwg  wilhiAtko  sj^eciAad  period,  w» 
^ctpally  the  Cboler^n. 

2.  ihQ  important  question,  whether  the  disease  orig^pat^  ia  Chnrilarg 
itself,  or  was  rotroduced  from  its  boundaries  on  the  Kixgbh  side,  in  spile  oi 
the  most  rigid  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  local  medicalboardsyia  yet  m^e- 
cided. 

3.  Tha  other  question,  however,  which  does  not  yield  to  it  in  importance, 
viz.,  whether  the  disease  be  contagious,  is  now  more  satisihctorily  semed  tlsn 
the  first.  From  the  first  observations  on  it,  independent  of  the  descriptkm  of 
tlie  Su^  Fhvsioian  of  Sokolou  (all  of  which  aapearat  length  in  the  work,}  we 
might  be  induced  to  think  that  the  Cholera  dia.  not.  Qommunieate  itself  to  the 
oatient  by  immediate  conUct.  Upwever,  in,  the  pccgsresa.of  the  Jm^adf^  the 
local  boards,  as  well  as  the  physicians,  have  been  fiolly.  convinoad  that  the 
cholera  does  in  fact  disseminate  itself  from,  one  man  to  another,  and  by.  this 
means  travels  from  place  to  place, 

4.  From  all  observations  collected,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
contagiousness  of  the  Cholera,  though  in  some  instances  incontestible,  is  never- 
theless not  so  apparent  as  that  of  the  plague  and  yellow  fever.  The  infectious 
power  IS  not  so  visible  in  iU  operation  on  all  who  oome  in  coliiaioB  with  tlmse 
affiicted  with  iu  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  primaiy  stage  of  the  ds* 
order.  ^* 
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b.  All  this  tends  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  medical  board>  (also  included 
in  this  suqimary,)  wTiicli  was  contained  hi  their  treatise  issued  on  this  subject, 
fn  thfs  it  is  declared  that  the  Cholera,  in  common  with  many  other  epidemical 
disorders,  becomes  in  process  of  time  contagious,  and  may  then  extend  itself 
by  commimicatioB. 

6.  Hie  police,  and  quarantine  regulations  adopted  in  the  Orenburg  govern- 
ment, were  doubtless  of  great  benefit.  Nevertheless  it  occurred,  as  related  by 
the  Stafit  Physician,  that  the  inhabitants,  aftefr  the  inforcement  of  a  fourteen 
days  quarantine,  were  visited  by  this  disease.  Allowing  that-  this  happened 
without  any  recent  intercourse  with  persofrs  and  pltfces  affected,  we  toust  con- 
cede thfll  the  term  of  founeen  days  was  scarcely  adeqttaie  for  ^  Mi  develop^' 
ment  of  tiie  latent  malady  in  the  subject  It  has  resahed  from  6t>9ervafiOB 
that  the  coatagiousness  really  exists. 

7.  GoAfidiDg  in  these  remltrks,  and  not  in  any  theories  that  may  have 
obtained  on  the  subject,  we  must  allow  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  at 
Orenburg  was  of  the  most  rapid  nature.  In  the  course  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  from  its  commencement,  the  disease  has  been  known  to  terminate  ratally. 

8.  The  Cholera,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  plague,  can  recur^  and 
affect  the  same  persons  again^ 

9.  Change  of  Weather  and  climate  has  apparetitly  no  influence  on*  the  pro-> 
gress  of  the  Cholera.  The  cold,  in  contradktion  to  the  etrly  obmrVatiett^, 
has  not  the  least  power  over  it.  It  was  in  December  and  Janaaty  tet  it  at* 
tained  its  utmost  maiigDity^  and  extended  itsetf  in  some  pieces  at  a  temperature 
of  3r  to  30<>  Reaumur. 

10.  The  Faculty  of  Orenburg  adopted  no  other  police  or  precautionary  mea- 
sures against  the  Cholera  than  those  prescribed  in  the  directions  of  the  medical 
board.  They  consist  in  an  entire  separation  of  the  patient  from  the  sound 
members  of  the  community,  and  in  a  faithful  application  of  all  exterhal  influ- 
ences, which  may  benefit  the  patient, 

11.  The  protecting  power  of  camphor  has,  it  appears,  on  this  occasion 
proved  inefmotual;    In  none  of  the  obsetvaitions  collected'  isit  mentioned-. 

12.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Cholera,  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  appllea- 
tion  of  medical  means  has  been  abundantly  estabUshed.  The  lapse  ot  a  few 
hoursy  without  reoouise  to  the  assistance  of  ar^  will  render  the  disease  very 
dangerous,  often  inci\rable.  The  '^  midecme  expectative**  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able here.  The  strongest  remedies  must  be  applied  without  the  least  tempori^ 
zation  or  intermission. 

13.  From  amongst  the  multitude  of  remedies  we  may  select  the  chief,  viz.^ 
bleeding,  calomel,  opium,  warm  covering  and  friction. 

14*.  Oil  of  cajeput,  volatile  alkali^  and  muriatic  acid,  finl  of  their  expected 
operation  here. 

15.  The  mortality  of  this  epidemic  was  not  so  extensive  a»  it  is  described^ 
to  be  in  its  ravages  in  the  south  of  Asia.  A  census  of  the  mortality  was  taken 
in  the  Orenburg  government,  where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
the  disease  in  its  incipient  state,  and  where  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness and  salubrity  of  dwellings.  If  we  compare  the  details  in  the  lists  of  the 
dead^  we  shall  find  some  districts  which  have  suffered  more  severely  than  others. 
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Art.  XVL — Tarias  de  un  SoStarioy  o  nueoa  Cohcdon  de  NaotUu.    (Tasks 

of  a  Solitary,  or  a  New   Collection  of  Tales.)     Madrid,  1829. 

12ino. 
The  Western  Peninsula  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  almost  the 
birth-place  of  chivalrous  romance,  as  well  as  of  the  beautifully  simple 
ballad,  historical  or  legendary,  to  which,  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  romance 
is  especially  given;  probably  from  its  having  been  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  composition  in  the  language  of  the  country,  when  termed 
indifierently  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  langue  Romane  or  Romans^  Yet 
such  works  of  fiction,  moral,  pathetic,  or  impassioned,  as  mider  the 
name  of  novel  or  romance,  now  delight  most  parts  of  Enrope,  are  in 
Spain*  almost  unknown.  What  Spanish  literature  does  afibrd  of  the 
kmd  is  little,  and  that  little  dull,  cold,  extravagant,  and  uninteresting. 
Under  existing  circumstances  of  this  nature,  we  gladly  hail  a  volume, 
even  of  the  size  and  description  of  the  one  before  us,  although  in 
any  other  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  it  could  not  have 
commanded  an  instant's  notice.  We  have  perused  it  with  some  satis- 
factioii,  and  trust  that  its  reception  will  be  such  as  may  encourage  its 
author  to  cultivate  and  exert  ulents  evidently  equal  to  better  things. 

This  tiny  volume  contains  an  allegorical  dream  and  five  short  stories, 
concerning  which  the  author  says,  **  If  I  have  sometimes  imitated,  I 
have  at  other  times  invented,  and  never  have  I  translated." 

From  this  declaration  we  draw  tlie  conclusion,  that  the  tale  of  El 
Cuadro  Misteiioso,  or  the  Mysterious  Picture,  being  altogether  new  to 
us,  is  oriainal.  Of  the  other  four,  two  are  founded  upon  Shakspeare's 
Twelflh  Night,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  a  diird  is  borrowed 
from  Washington  Irving's  sleeping  hero;  and  the  fourth  from  an  old 
Italian  story,  we  forget  whether  of  Bandello,  or  some  other  Navciikro. 
All  are,  however,  as  the  author  avers,  imitated*  not  copied  or  trsns- 
lated ;  some  are  transferred  to  Spanish  ground,  and  all  are  Taried  and 
adapted  to  his  own  taste.  This  is  sometimes  done  happily,  as  when 
in  his  Agracio  Satisfecho,  or  the  Expiated  Insult,  taken  from  Mnch 
Ado  about  Nothing,  he  substitutes  the  great  captain  of  Spanish  his- 
tory, Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Dogbery,  as  the  detector  of  the  plot 
against  the  reputation  of  Hero;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  tliink  all 
our  Solitary's  alterations,  improvements,  or  that  he,  as  yet,  discovers 
any  peculiar  skill  in  the  management  or  construction  of  a  story.  Our 
impression  is,  nevertheless,  strong  that,  if  he  would  take  the  pains*  be 
could  write  an  effective  tale.  His  language  is  excellent ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  has  never  before  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  any  thin^  in  Spanish 
that  so  clearly  and  powerfuUy  bore  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of  these 
cultivated  and  stirring  times,  as  our  anonymous  author's  Tasks,  whicb, 
by  the  way,  might,  we  conceive,  more  appropriately  bear  the  title  of 
Lord  Byron  8  earliest  publication.  Hours  of  Idleness. 

The  introductory  Vision  is  by  far  the  cleverest  tiling  in  this   tiny 

*  l>oD  Quixote  is  a  satire,  or  a  satiricai  romance ;  a  title  which  will  inclode  most 
good  Spanish  Ules.  Cervantes's  own  serious  romance,  PcrUlm  y  Sigiemundm^  b  Biue«i> 

able. 
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volume,  and  from  it  we  shall  take  our  specimen.  The  author  sup^ 
poses  that  during  a  visit  to  the  Bibiioteca  Real,  or  Royal  Library,  in 
the  new  edifice  ouilt  for  its  reception,  while  profoundly  meditating 
upon  the  contempt  professed  for  Spanish  literature  by  those  nations 
whose  writers  have  most  freely  plundered  its  treasures,  he  lays  his  head 
upon  a  ponderous  folio,  (not  one  of  those  whence  the  spoilers  had 
drawn  their  booty  we  presume^)  and  falls  asleep.  He  now  dreams 
that  he  sees  numbers  of  raggec^  meagre,  miserable  looking  beings 
enter  the  library  and  seize  upon  the  books,  which  at  their  touch  are 
converted  into  splendid  garments.  We  translate  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  subsequent  proceedings,  both  because  we  think  it  lively  and 
fanciful,  and  because  we  suspect  that  few  of  our  readers  may  be  aware 
how  much  the  best  French  authors  are  indebted  to  the  contemned 
literature  of  Spain. 

"  Amongst  the  crowd  were  a  few  less  shabby  in  dress  and  mien  than  the 
rest.  In  one  of  these,  distinguished  by  his  courtly  air,  polished  manners,  aod 
harmonious  language,  I  immediately  recognized  M.  Le  Sage.  This  personage 
accosted  Don  Vicente  Espinel  with  a  fine  speech  or  two,  and  politely  disen- 
cumbered him  of  his  cloak.  Next  admiring  his  doublet  and  ruff,  be  very 
auietly  appropriated  those  articles  likewise ;  and  finally,  unable  to  withstand 
le  attractions  of  the  hat,  he  set  that,  with  all  its  graceful  feathers,  upon  his 
own  bead.  Then,  leaving  poor  Espinel  in  .complete  dishabiUey  he  himself  ap- 
peared so  bmvely  and  gallantly  equipped,  thai  he  looked  like  a  real  Spuiiard. 

"  At  this  moment  I  observed  a  very  solemn  gentleman,  who,  with  a  theatri- 
cal step  and  great  assumption  of  importance,  walked  up  to  Guillen  de  Castro, 
and,  as  though  doing  him  a  prodigious  favour,  snatched  the  CitTs  Jlzona*  from 
his  side,  buckled  on  the  golden  spurs  presented  to  the  hero  by  Dona  Urraca, 
and  suffered  neither  helmet,  shield  or  gauntlet  to  escape  him.  When  thus 
armed  a  knight,  he  retired  with  so  martial  an  air,  that  I  deemed  it  had  been 
the  very  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar  himselfl  How  was  I  scandaliied  when  In  the 
spoiler  I  discovered  the  celebrated  Gomeille! 

''  Shortly  afterwards  appeared  an  esquitiUj  trimmed  and  perfumed,  with  the 
airs  of  nobili^,  and  some  order  at  his  breast  The  signs  could  not  deceive^ 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  Florian.  He,  without  wasting  time  in  compliments^ 
laid  hands  upon  P.  Gines  de  Hita,  taking  from  him  Boabdil's  scymetar, 
Zoraida's  caftan,  and  Muley's  turban.  All  which  prizes  he  so  skilfully  ar- 
ranged upon  his  own  person,  that  he  seemed  a  ledtimate  Abencerrage. 

"  Who  could  have  believed  it!  Not  even  the  fair  sex  was  safe  fVom  the  ra- 
pacity of  these  intruders !  There  wanted  not  manu&ctnrers  of  comedies  who 
despoiled  Dona  Maria  de  Zayas  of  her  cap  and  silk  skirt,  and  left  her  blasfatng 
and  out  of  countenance  at  the  affront  offered  to  her." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  of  the  authors  here 
named,  the  Spanish  have  supplied  the  French  with  more  than  the 
ground-work  of  those  pieces  upon  which  rests  the  reputation  of  the 
fatter.  We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  Solitary,  but  we  hope  not  for 
long ;  and  as  we  have  heard  that  foreign  authors  do  sometimes  take  a 
hint  from  our  critiques,  we  sincerely  wish  that  these  remarka  may  meet 
our  Spanish  novelist's  eye,  and  animate  him  to  that  hibont  and  thoa^ 
exertions  which  alone,  we  ftrmly  believe,  are  requisite  to  insure  his 
achieving  something  very  superior  to  the  present  little  volume. 

*  The  name  of  one  of  tbe  Cuff  swords. 
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A«T.  XVIL — HUtoire  its  Legions  PoUnuMfs  en  IfaKe,  sous  U  Commtmie' 

meni  du  General  DtmArawski.    Par  L.  Chodzko.     2  vols.  8fo.   Paris. 

1829. 
General  Dombrowski  was ooe  of  theprincipal officers  w^ho  hadfouglit 
under  Kosciaszko,  in  tbe  last  war  of  Polish  independeDce,  against  the 
]^ussians  and  Prussians  in  1794.  He  left  his  country^  after  the  taking  of 
Warsaw^  and  repaired  first  to  Berlin  and  af^rwards  to  Paris,  where  a 
number  of  Poles  had  assembled  and  held  their  meetings  at  the  Hotel 
Diesbach,  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Directory  to  some  resolution,  or  at 
least  demonstration,  in  favour  of  the  reintegration  of  Poland.*    The 
JF'rench  government,  however,  having  made  peace  with  Prussia,  could  not 
openly  give  umbrage  to  the  latter  power,  and  replied  to  tbe  Polish  re«> 
fugees  by  evasive  words.    Dombrowski  having  no  confidence  in  these 
iuKigues,  bethought  himself  gf  another  project.    In  October^  ^7?6,  he 
laid  before  the  Directory  a  pUm  for  raising  a  Polbh  ledan  In  which  the 
refugees  might  enlist,  and  which  would  he  swelled  by  deserters  from  the 
Austrian  service.    By  this  means  the  nucleus  of  a  Pcllsh  army  would  be 
foriped  to  act  under  the  orders  of  France  until  an  opportunity  should  he 
given  it  io  re-conquer  Poland*    The  plan  was  considered  advmntageous 
to  the  French  government,  but  the  Fieoeh  constitution  foAmie  the  en- 
listment of  foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Republic    To  evade  this 
diAcaltT,  the  Directory  said  "  they  would  endeavour  to  prevul  on  their 
good  alues,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  Bonaparte  had  just  Ibmed  at 
Milan,  to  take  the  Polish  Legion  into  their  pay,*  thus  saddbng  the  Italians 
with  the  expense  of  a  corps,  which  was  to  serve,  however,  under  the 
orders  of  the  French  generals^  and  assist  in  their  campaigns.    Dom- 
browski repaired  to  Milan,  and  the  general^in  •chief  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
Bonaparte*  referred  him  to  the  Lombard  Congress.    A  conventioD  was 
si^ed  in  January,  1797,  by  which  the  Polish  eorps  was  taken  into  the 
pay  of  Lombardy.    They  were  to  be  commanded  in  their  own  language, 
Co  have  their  own  national  uniform,  but  to  wear  the  French  ci^ade. 
Two  battalions  were  formed  at  first,  but  the  number  was  soon  increased 
to  four,  amounting  to  more  tban  three  thousand  men. 

I'he  first  services  of  these  Polish  auxiliaries  were  i-equired  against  the 
Bepublic  of  Venice,  the  fall  of  which  reflected  but  little  credit  on  the 
f  rench  cause.  Colonel  Liberadzki  was  killed  in  entering  Verons^  what 
l|a  insurractlon  had  broken  out.  The  Poles  fought  bravely  on  every 
occasion,  and  they,  as  well  as  onr  author,  a  Pole  himself,  never  aeera  tB 
hsiH  doubted  for  a  moment  the  justice  of  any  aggression  in  wfakfa  the 
•SVench  were  engaged.  Themselves  the  victims  of  oppression  in  thcsr 
own  country,  they  became  the  unreflecting  instruments  of  a  parallel  in- 
justice in  odier  lands.     Thus  moral  evil  perpetuates  itself. 

The  Polish  Legion,  after  the  fall  of  Venice  and  the  peace  of  Campo- 
iwrnw,  was  stationed  at  Rimini,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  remaining  P^^l 
ierritory,  then  at  peace  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine  republics.  Oa 
Ahe  22d  of  December,  1797,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  thend^Douring  Iowa 
of  Pesaro:  a  troop  of  armed  patriots,  as  they  were  then  called,  atta^ed 

*  See  tt»e  article  on  Oginiki'f  Meiopir  oa  Poland,  No.  Vh  of  this  Review. 
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iltif^  pLfAmt,  lotk  poMe^sion  at  Ae  iAiUuu7  podt6,  m6  airested  ibe  com^ 
biBiidaiit  tod  tbe  Rotiiaa  go^erttor.  MDDsigtior  SalttKto.  The  latter  ff^i 
a  messAge  to  Gtoeral  I>6inbit>Mr8ki,  «r  the  officer  rfafriint^  fowet,  M- 
qiueftting  hfs  intertentit>nv  DdmbroWftki  answered,  "  that  lining  in  the 
ierf ice  of  a  HMmt/  ptfbott,  he  could  tibl  o^detf  hift  ttootti  to  adraoee 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  tbe  Roman  terHlory^  but  timt  If  the  gov^rhM 
thought  hf«  li!^  in  danger,  he  tnnild^  on  hfe  pertoiMd  respoilsibility,  give 
Mm  the  Assistance  huimat^ity  l^eqnired  ;'*  and  he  sent  the  second  battalion 
^i  hil  Legion,  togethei*  With  a  thousai^d  Ctealpine  infmtry  atad  caval^^ 
andei-  Genetd  Leech!.  In^  «eanel  is  tyurions  atiid  characteriMic  o^  tboM 
itttttftactfons^  we  quote  tA,  ChodtlLo's  woitls. 

'  ''  Ibe  papal  troops  (tibt  the  in^urgettts)  wer^  driteh  frtmi  alt  th^ir  posts;  the 
gotemor  (trho  bad  mjilired  the  genehQM  friendly  assistdbce)  and  some  huil^ 
dreds  6f  teen  were  made  nrisonens  ef  iifkt\  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  a  fast 
quantity  of  ammttaition  and  itoiet  ftll  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian  aad  PoKsh 
toopsi  A  pronrisioiml  mnnieipaiity  iras  instiUedf  a  oinc  ^ard  flirtned,  &c. 
Jhe  papal  troops  lefting  thiA,  retreated  to  Fano  and  iTrbino;  but  Gei^era) 
Lecchi  MTJiietj  tUm  even  there^  and  found  the  population  (so  am  our  author) 
tired  of  the  pontifical  yoke»  and  preferring  the  new  government  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  strict  discipline  of  the  republican  troops  to  the  vexatious  of  the  papal 
Soldiers,  deputations  from  tlie  Adriatic  provinces  came  tb  Generd  Dom« 
BroWski,  requesting  to  be  6ccupied  by  the  victorious  aHny.  Iheir  Wishes  were 
speedily  gtufited.^'^\o\,  U.  pp.  4^*— 4d. 

.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  violation  of  the  tloman  territory  took 

I  lace  before  the  tumult  at  Rome  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  which  tbe 
French  general^  Duphot^  was  killedj  and  which  served  afterwards  as  a 
fretext  for  the  invasion  ot  the  whole  Roman  territory  by  tbe  French  in 
'ebmaryj  1798.  It  is  but  iustice  also  to  observe  that  lionaparte  had  no 
share  in  these  transactions,  he  being  then  in  Egypt. 

The  Poles  marched  to  Rome  with  tbe  French  army  under  Berthier. 
Tbere  the  pageant  oi  a  republic  was  got  up  on  the  Capitolj  and  Roman 
consuls  appointed*  but  tbe  country-people  were  not  so  easily  persuaded : 
|wo  formidable  revolts  broke  out,  one  at  Frosinone  and  Ferentino,  the 
other  near  Terracina.  The  Foles  were  sent,  with  some  French  troops, 
to  put  down  tbe  insurrection.  Frosinone  was  burnt,  Terracina  was  pil- 
laged, tbe  insurgents  were  slaugbtered  witliout  mercy :  ''The  bayonet  of 
^he  repubUcanfi  cleared  the  earth  of  them."  Soch  are  Mr«  Chodzko's 
wovds,  and  he  calls  tbe  Italian  country-people  who  fought  for  their 
hom^a  and  ^beir  conntfy  against  the  intrusion  of  insolent  foreigners — be 
calls  them  in  every  instance  rebeli!  The  Roman,  Neapolitan,  Tuscan 
p^santry.  rebek  against  the  French  I  Suwarrow,  if  we  recollect  right,  m 
1  Toig  called  the  Foles  rebels  against  Russia.  We  cannot  follow  our 
author  in  the  narrative  of  similar  horrors  during  the  whole  of  that  and 
next  year,  1 799.  Ftom  Rome  tbe  Poles  and  French  went  on  to  Naples, 
aimilar  insurrections  or  rdfcUions  broke  out^  and  similar  means  were 
lidopted  to  quell  them.  Sessa^  Traetto,  Castelforte,  were  taken  by 
storm,  the  people  slaugbtered  without  mercy,  the  towns  burnt,  the  walls 
raziedi  Tbe  same  scenes  took  plaCe  on  the  return  of  the  army  to  the 
North,  in  passing  through  Tuscany,  where  another  insurrection  had 
broken  out  at  Arezzo  and  Cortona,    The  Foles  being  generally  in  the 
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aiiv8Dee»  were  mbstly  sent  against  the  insmgents.  Brave  to  larimcK^ 
stem  and  uncompromising^  tbey  appeared  among  tbe  terrified  Italians  as 
the  ministers  of  republican  wrath^  and  leftbebind  them  a  fearful  lemenu 
brance.  When  in  cantonments,  however,  they  preserved  a  strict  disci-r 
i^ne,  and  being  Catholics  they  attended  to  their  religtous  dnties,  different 
m  this  from  their  allies,  the  French. 

In  June,  1799,  we  find  the  Polish  Legion  engaged  at  the  tenible 
battle  of  La  Trebbia,  against  their  old  enemy  Suwairow,  who  had,  as  if 
by  magic,  been  transported  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  those  of  the 
Po.  The  Poles,  animated  by  national  hatred,  fought  like  lions  daring 
those  three  days :  they  lost  one  half  of  their  numbett*  The  French  were 
obliged  to  retire  towards  Genoa.  The  Polish  Legion  was  again  enga^ 
at  the  murderous  battle  of  Novi,  on  the  15th  of  August,  i^9.  At  the 
end  of  that  disastrous  campaign  the  Legion,  reduced  to  800  men,  waa 
stationed  at  Marseilles,  where  it  recruited  to  fill  up  its  thinned  ranks. 

The  following  year  (1800)  Bonaparte  resumed  the  command,  and 
victory  smiled  once  more  on  tbe  French.  The  Polish  troops  were  not 
present  at  Marengo,  but  they  fought  against  tbe  Austrians  at  Pescbiers 
and  Legnago.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  which  led  to  the 
peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  the  two  Polish  Legions,  that  of  the  Danube 
and  that  of  Italy,  were  assembled  in  the  latter  country,  forming  altoge- 
ther a  body  of  nearly  15,000  men.  The  greater  part  of  them  was  after- 
wards embarked  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa  under  the  command  of  Jablo- 
nowski,  and  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  where  they  almost  all  perished  in  that 
disastrous  expedition !  Of  those  who  remained  in  Italy,  some  entered 
the  service  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  some  that  of  Naples,  sifter  the 
second  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  French.  "  Such,  after  five 
years  hard  fighting  in  the  service  of  France,  were  the  fate  and  the  reward 
of  the  Polish  Legions." — vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

Dombrowski  remained  in  Italy.  He  had  never  during  his  foreign  cam- 
paigns lost  sight  of  the  prospects  of  his  native  country.  He  was  con- 
tinually making  plans,  more  sanguine  than  practicable,  for  bringing  about 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland ;  but  his  schemes,  on  being  submitted 
to  cool-headed  statesmen,  appeared  shorn  of  all  their  brilliant  colouring, 
and  were  rejected.  Tbe  first  project  of  Dombrowski  was  laid  before  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  in  March,  1796.  In  it  be  proposed  to  begin  tiie  revo- 
lution in  Austrian  Poland;  that  Prussia  should  march  her  troops  into 
those  provinces  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  order,  drive  the  R«s- 
sians  beyond  tbe  Dniester,  and  lastly  establish  a  rrussian  prince  on  the 
constitutional  throne  of  Poland. 

Dombrowski's  second  plan  was  still  more  hazardous  and  romantie.  He 
proposed,  in  1797,  to  march  with  his  Legion  from  the  Venetian  states 
hito  Austrian  Croatia,  deceive  the  Austrian  troops  by  a  feint,  then  tbrow 
himself  into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  after  crossing  Servia,  eotet 
Bukowfna  and  Gallitzia,  there  to  stir  up  insurrection.  The  French 
government,  it  was  observed,  would  not  be  compromised  by  ibis  move- 
ment, m  wkkh  it  could  always  deny  having  taken  any  partJ* — toL  iL 
p.  327,  et  seqq.  The  Directory  approved  of  the  plan,  and  sent  it  to  Bona- 
parte, but  that  general  had  just  signed  the  preliminaries  of  Leobea  wHh 
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Aoslntl  It  WW  aov  oeceBtaiy  Iq  be  cirpiiDspecl  toward*  thektter 
power,  and  Dombrowski  proposed  to  make  common  ctfuse  with  Austria 
against  Russia  and  Prussia^  and  to  place  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  This  plan  was  sent,  in  1798,  to  General  Bemadotte, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna. 

In  July,  1 800^  another  project  was  laid  by  Dombrowski  before  Bona- 
parte. It  was  to  march  rapidly  with  the  Polish  Legions  from  the  Rhine 
to  £gra  in  Bohemia,  and  thence  through  Moravia  into  Gallitzia,  sur- 
prising the.  Attstriansy  and  houting  the  stamlard  of  Polish  iDdepeodence* 
At  the  general  peace  a  compensation  'might  be  given  to  Prussia  in  Ger« 
many,  imd  to  Russia  in  Turkey^  for  the  loss  of  their  respective  shares  in 
Poland.— p.  281. 

But  enoagb  of  these  dreams.  Dombrowski  lived  long  enough  td 
think  them  so  hunself.  That  brave  veteran^  after  repairing  to  Napoleon's 
camp  in  1805,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  theDutchyof  War- 
saw,  retired  toPosen,  where  he  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  repose.  He  was 
again  in  the  field  in  the  famous  campaign  of  1812;  and  m  that  of  the 
following  year,  after  the  death  of  Poniatowski,  he  led  the  remains  of  the 
Polish  army  across  the  Rhine.  After  the  peace  the  Emperor  Alexander 
named  him  Senator  Palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the 
decoration  of  the  White  Eagle.  Dombrowski  was  now  past  sixty,  and 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired  by  constant  fatigue  and  the  wounds  he 
had  recdved.  He  retired  to  his  esute  of  Winagora,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
where  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  June,  1818,  one  year  after 
Kosciuszko's  death.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  uniform  he  had 
worn  during  his  Italian  campaigns. 

*^  A  short  time  before  his  death.  General  Dombrowski,  conversing  with  as 
officer  formerly  under  his  orders,  expressed  his  bitter  regret  at  seeing  that  all 
the  efforts,  the  sacrifices  made,  the  bravery  displayed  by  me  Poles  in  the  service 
of  the  various  diiefe  who  had  led  them  to  combat,  had  been  of  no  avail  to  their 
own  countnr.  '  What  have  we  to  hope,'  exclaimed  he,  *  or  rather,  what  have 
we  not  to  fear?  I  see  no  ties  between  the  scattered  parts  of  Poland,  and  no 
security  against  the  chances  of  future  events.  Had  Napoleon,  after  esemng 
ftom  Elba,  carried  his  eagles  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  what  would  nave 
been  the  consequence  unto  Poland?  More  Uoodshed,  more  combats,  more 
victims;  but  as  for  independence  or  liberty— never!  Whoeoever  he  be  for 
whom  the  Poles  have  broken  their  spears,  what  advantage  did  the^  derive 
either  from  victory  or  defeat?  Feeble  because  disunited,  mat  conditions  can 
they  expect  from  the  winner  in  the  great  game?  None  but  what  his  own  policy 

may  suggest  him  to  prescribe What  matters  the  yoke  under  which  we 

are  now  bent?  Whoever  be  the  prince,  whatever  the  government,  let  the  Poles 
be  united  in  sympathy,  in  their  wishes,  in  their  opinions'-let  them  be  mnted 
even  in  serving  the  sovereign  who  rules  them  at  present.  One  di^,  perhaps, 
one  day,if  fortune,  who  has  given  him  the  empire,  were  to  avert  her  fooe  from 
him,  Poland  might  then  recover  its  independence,  and  aclmowledge  no  other 
king  but  the  one  it  shoukl  freely  dioose.'^ 

The  lesson  we  derive  from  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  narrative,  and 
which  becomes  doubly  important  at  the  present  moment,  isj  that  no 
people  augki  to  trust  to/oragnen/br  the  regeneratioM  of  tkar  eotmtry. 


MiSdELLAMOUS  Lit  ERARt  KO^ICES. 

No.  XIV. 
DENMARK. 

PROPfesMli  Tlii6l€,  Sacttiary  to  tike  A<Admy  ot  Arta  in  Copenhftgtn,  witt 
flbortlf  oomneiKt  the  puUicattOD^  in  Dtoiith,  of  a  mitkm  of  nmtmkk^U 
W9rkas  editiims  in  Fteanh  and  English  Witt  niao  appettv    Hw  fini  Tnlom 

will  contain  the  histoiy  of  this  great  artist  up  to  1814,  with  atreoly^lliree 
.etcbtnn  of  his  various  productions  to  ^at  time.  The  seeond  voIhbm  wili  oon- 
tiDue  uie  historv  te  1828.  The  engrayings  have  been  partly  made  io  Rome  by 
Bisser  and  Lindau^  under  the  inspection  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  partly  by  the  first 
anista  of  Copenhagen. 

FRANCE. 

n^  S$citiy  fff  th^  D^fmwn  of  l/i^  AiovMlsfe  in  thii  coantiy  lairiy  ad- 
draesed  a  series  of  quartioni  W  a  kindred  society*  in  Paris»  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  precise  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  general  system  of 
education  pursued  in  France.  The  replies,  which  were  dravm  up  by  a  Ule 
head  of  the  University,  M.  Vatismenil,  fill  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  forty -six 
pages.  Our  Ibnits  do  not  allow  lis  to  give  an  analysts  of  its  contents,  but  tbe 
public  will  no  doubt  soon  be  tnade  acquainted  with  them  thfongh  the  mediutn 
of  the  Society's  newly  established  Jourrud  ijf  JBdMoetoii.  tt  may,  howe>rer,  be 
our  duty,  in  a  fatnre  number,  to  take  up  the  snl^ieel  Of  edncatioa  <m  the  eonti- 
tient  Itt  length,  and  we  shall  tbeh  have  great  pleasure  in  oommiuitcating  tte 
fubetanoe  of  M.  Vatismenil's  extensive  inquiries,  and  in  doing  juslite  to  hit  able 
and  enlightened  views.  As  connected  witn  (bis  subject  6ar  readera  will  fbigtve 
«s  fiir  introdaoing  here  the  following  tribute^  from  the  JmOfidl  dm  JMafs,  to 
Idle  eminent  and  distinguished  person  who  vras  the  primary  agent  iti  dincting 
these  inquiries  to  be  made. 

^  There  is  a  man  now  living  in  England,  whose  name  is  aiaodatad  witii  all 
the  Uessiags  of  modem  dvtliaation.  A  profound  politician,  and  an  impoatioood 
otator ;  foithfol  to  the  publio  weal,  and  the  friend  of  vir0ia--4M  ia  eooaUy  active 
in  the  abolition  of  the  alaf  e  tra4e*--in  the  eetaUiihment  ol  te  Univorsily  of 
London^'-'and  in  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics;  and  is  ilndonbtediy  the 
greatest  and  nloat  extensive  ptopagator  of  elementary  cdncatbn  ia  the  civiltaed 
world* 

.  ^'Planed)  by  the  power  of  his  geniui,  at  the  head  of  the  opposition^  bo  has 
anjo|«d  the  singular  good  fortune,  after  maar  years'  stni^fle)  to  see  the  triumph 
of  all  his  viawsi  and  the  crowns  that  now  adorn  Us  brow  have  been  won  ftwn 
the  han^  of  hie  very  enemies  in  politics.  This  maii«-*who  wax  forOkoriy  scon 
lesnring  the  oflkia  of  a  Uiwyer-^ia  raised  on  a  tndden  to  the  summit  of  power. 
He  is  seated,  by  our  revolution,t  on  the  woolniaok'-^the  proodeat  throne  of 

*  Sociiti  du  BuUetifi  tfnivetset,  jkmt  la  Propagaiwn  des  ConnaiuancM  ScUnt^fua  et 
^iorftfittiiUif. 

t  Out  veadeia  «ai  imik  il  this  tslly  of  the  ti^y  FMrMhosen.  We  sehOowledge  die 
great  impalse  given  to  the  cause  of  reforni  in  this  country  by  the  late  revolution,  but  the 
natural  course  of  events  in  England,  hidependent  ef  elf  foreign  infloence,  would  have 
raised  Lord  Brougham  to  bis  present  elevation  in  a  very  few  jears. 


lAMty;  8fWr  «xeiGtoM  AeM  Ami  »c9«t  poftaUriiy^iEe  mmmHmx.  ibioMM  of 
whidi  n  fek  thieuglieul  tiM  ^vfaoto  exteM  of  the  oirilMed  woiU.'' 

The  first  number  of  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  charitable  institutioiis 
hfis  just  appeared  at  Paris.  IVefiaied  is  a  pntixASniu^  lepoity 4l»iniiip by 
Baron  DeUemftd^ytm  the  plan  «fiheMci0ily.  . 

^agioli^  the  author  of  the  well-known  Italian  Grrammar  and  other  works, 
aSed  at  Paris  in  DeMiftber  fewt.  IfiaCoimnentary  on  Dante  is  among  ^  best 
that  have  appeared  on  that  difficult  poet,  and  shows  M»,  Biagio|t  lo  hai^a  bMn 
every  way  qualified  to  difiuae  a  taste  ibr  ^e  vast  conceptions  of  the  Italian 
Homer,  il.  Bitgtett  fans  left  several  work«  in  MS*  pardooiariy  n  new  Dic- 
tionary in  Italian  and  French,  and  French  and  Itilinn,  whibh  has.  been  long 
announced. 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  13th  of  Decen]ft)er,  Baron 
Cuvier  made  a  verbal  report  as  to  some  collections  of  natural  history  recentiy 
brought  firom  India  by  M.  Dussumier.  Tliis  gentleman  has  for  the  last  ten 
years  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  a  part  of  his  Ibrtune  in  collecting 
subjects  of  natural  history.  This  is  the  sixth  voyage  he  has  made  to  India  and 
China,  and  the  sixth  time  that  he  has  loaded  ue  Museum  with  his  presents  * 
but  the  present  exceeds  in  magnificence  aH  the  previous  gifts.  It  presents  a 
large  addition  of  mammalia,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fohes,  mollusca,  and 
testacea.  M.  Dussumier  is  anxious  to  set  out  upon  another  voyage  to  Canton 
and  Manilla,  and  M.  Cuvier,  in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  recommended  him 
to  die  favourable  notice  of  the  government 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  dramatic  pieces  played  at  Paris  during  the  two 
last  years  (from  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  to  the  31st  of  December,  188Q,)  that 
no  less  than  3558  have  been  performed. 

•  M.  Magendie  has  been  nominated  to  the  cbair  of  Medicine  of  the  Society  of 
Medicine. 

M.  Ifavier  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Amdyeis  of  the  Potyteehnio 
School;  and  M.  PouiUet,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  same  School. 

-  M.  de  Pardiappe,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Polytechniti  Sobod  end  officer  of 
artillery,  who  anitted  France  on  the  restoration  of  the  fiouibens,  has  just  r»* 
turned  fimn  a  long  and  extensive  joume^  in  Sooth  America.  M.  de  Pitfchappe 
was  the  friend,  and  conuMnioii  of  the  unfortunate  Boni|dand  and  of  the  intrepid 
traveller  D'Orbigny.  He  devoted  his  particular  attcalion  to  the  gabgrat^y  ef 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelieidf  and  has  brought  home  valuable  ma- 
terials for  a  knowl^ge  of  the  repubtio  of  Buenos  Ayvea,  and  th4  manners  And 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.  The  author  himself  traced  the  cowses  of  the  Parana 
and.  the  Uragai,  two  oonsidemble  rivers  hitherto  vety  little  known,  as  weU  as 
most  of  the  rivers  of  that  vast  territory  aa  fos  as  Patagonia.  His  travels  are  now 
preparing  for  pnUication. 

GERMANY. 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  Augtatewn,  or  Dresden^  Museum  of  Ancient  Monu- 
.'ments,  is  about  to  appear. 

A  handsome  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jurit  Canomd^  in  one  vd.  4tQ.,  wit^ 
notes  and  pacgUel  passages^  Will  speedily  appear. 


OmoMotFt^fOiDujmaMi,  ii  ^mplojnMl  ona  neir editiMi  of  Stttins, 
for  which  purpofe  he  hat  made  a  laige  oollection  of  MSS.,  some  of  whicb 
have  heen  procured  from  Spain. 

Dr.  Walz»  of  TUbiogen*  who  haa  been  ransacking  the  libraries  of  Fnnce 
and  Italy  for  the  last  three  years,  has  announoed  an  edition  of  the  BAetam 
Gntdf  in  seven  vob. 

Professor  Creoier  has  lent  the  whole  MS.  of  his  editioa  of  Plotiniis  to  this 
country  for  impression. 

Dr.  Hermann,  of  Heidelberg,  will  shortly  publish  an  extensive  hUroduetum 
to  the  Study  of  Greek  Antiguitie$. 

Professor  Moser,  of  Ulm^has  collected  a  large  and  hitherto  inedited  mass  of 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  a  new  edition  of  Cicero's  Dupta^tmet  Tuat^ 


Died  in  November  last,  at  Pesth,  in  his  49th  ^rear,  the  celebrated  Hungarian 
poet  (^arUi  Kirfahdy,  He  was  the  first  projector  of  die  Hungarian  Alma* 
nack  of  the  Muses,  the  Aurora,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  dra- 
matic literature.  He  has  already  had  honourable  mention  made  of  him  in 
this  Journal,  see  No.  V.  p.  60. 

We  have  seen  a  orospectus  of  a  new  Italian  and  German,  and  Gennan  and 
Italian  Dictionax^,  oy  Dr.  Valentin!  of  Rome,  who  has  been  many  years  es- 
tablished in  Berlin  as  a  Professor  of  his  native  language.  Judging  from  the 
prospectus  and  specimen  of  the  work  which  accompanies  it,  the  new  Diction- 
ary promises  to  excel  all  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  copiousness  and  lexi- 
cographical arrangement 

A  Biography  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Jews  is  about  to  appear,  in  Hebrem, 
by  £.  Carmoly.  Chronological  tables  will  be  prefixed  for  die  purpose  of  fecH 
litating  the  hUtoHeal  amngement  of  the  subject,  which  will  appear  in  alphas 
betical  order. 


The  publiealion  of  Messrs.  Efarenbeig  and  Heiiniridh*s  Natural  ffistory  Col- 
lections, made  during  their  travels  though  Libya,  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
feom  1830  to  1825,  is  now  proceeding  at  Berlin.  Of  the  eoo^M  divisioii, 
the  first  pan  of  the  Mammaiia^  the  first  of  the  BMr,  and  the  first  of  the 
In9eet$  have  jnst  appeared. 

Dr.  Esebscboltz,  the  mUnralist,  who  acoompaued  Cuitaia  Kotseboe  in  his 
Second  Voyage  round  the  World,  is  publishing  a  Zoolooieal  Atlas,  containing 
flguies  and  descriptions  of  the  new  animals  duKOveced  during  that  voyage. 

A  German  translation  of  the  Spanish  Epic,  the  Afwmemm,  of  ExeiUa,  (an 
article  on  which  poem  appeared  in  this  Renew  some  numbers  back,)  has  just 
been  published  fay  a  Mr.  Winterling. 

Herr  Kaufiaann,  of  Berlin^  who  is  already  favourably  known  by  some  coo- 
siderable  versions  from  Shakspeare,  is  now  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Buavs. 
He  proceeds  under  the  eye  of  the  Berlin  Soctetyfor  Fmrtigm  LUeraiun^  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Goethe,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  thus  speaks 
of  him  and  his  undertaking:  em  talent-wdler  nmger  Mann, und  gfkkttcker 
Uebenetxr  he»chaft%gt  Hch  mii  Bukms,  khbin$ehr  &atfgek^ 
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The  literary^  delage,  which  commenced  in  Germany  in  1814,  still  continues 
to  increase.  For  the  2000  works^  which  were  thea  about  the  annual  compli- 
ment, we  have  now  nearly  6000.  The  catalogue  of  the  last  Leipzig  fair 
(Michaelmas,  1830)  contains  9444  articles,  of  which  3764  are  actually  pub* 
lished,  and  if  these  are  added  to  tlie  3162,  announced  in  the  Easter  catdogue, 
the  number  of  books  published  during  1830  wiU  amount  to  5962.  The  num- 
ber published  in  1829  was  5314;  in  1828,5654;  in  1827,5108;  previously 
to  which  the  number  had  never  exceeded  5000.  Miunudnes  and  popular  en* 
cyclopedias  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  public  nas  showed 
as  great  a  desire  to  read  as  the  leamea  have  to  write.  Private  libraries  are 
diminishing,  while  public  ones  are  daily  increasing. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  who  Have 
flourished  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  time  of  Kant,  is  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  at  Stuttgardt.  It  will  include  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke* 
ana  Hume,  and  select  portions  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz. 

The  publication  of  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encvelopadia'qf  Arts  and  Sdmces, 
which  nad  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  is  now  resumed.  The 
21st  part  of  the  first  section,  the  7th  part  of  the  second,  and  the  1st  part  of 
tiie  third  have  recentiy  made  their  appearance. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Life  und  Literary  Correspondence  of  Fkhte,  pub^ 
lished  by  his  son,  has  just  appeared  at  Sulzbach. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
including  from  1699  to  1739,  is  just  ready.  The  work  is  now  announced  to 
extend  to  two  more  volumes. 


Ibe  sixth  volume  of  Professor  Wilken's  History  of  the  Crusades  is  just  pub- 
lished at  Berlin.  It  embraces  the  crusades  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 


HOLLAND. 


An  original  novel  or  romance  in  the  Dutch  language  is  so  great  a  rarity  that 
De  Schildknaap  would  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  even  did  it  possess  less  merit 
than  it  actually  does.  This  production  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  are  termed 
historical  romances,  and  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  «v^  oountry 
in  Europe,  where  there  is  any  demand  for  works  of  fiction.  The  tale — 
for  as  it  consists  of  only  a  single  volume,  so  ought  it  perhaps  to  be  de- 
signated—has  juster  pretensions  to  the  epithet  **  historical'^  than  many  others 
which  assume  it,  the  fictitious  p<)rtion  of  the  narrative  being  kept  rather  sub- 
ordinate to  the  events  and  materials  taken  from  history,  than  merely  embel- 
lished by  a  few  historical  reminiscences,  and  incidental  traits  of  costume.  It 
is  by  no  means,  however,  a  dry  chronicle  of  the  period  it  illustrates,  retaining 
the  formality  of  history,  without  its  dignity  and  authenticity:  on  the  contrary, 
the  author  has  neglected  no  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  whatever  relates 
to  the  national  manners  and  character  of  the  Hollanders  at  the  period  he  has 
selected  for  his  purpose,  namely,  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  His  de- 
tails of  this  nature  are  touched  with  spirit,  and  exhibit  great  truth  of  local 
colouring;  a  merit  that  must  give  his  work  a  value  even  in  the  eyes  of  those, 
be  they  his  own  countrymen  or  foreigners,  who  may  not  consider  the  stofy 
itself  a  performance  of  superior  interest*    The  oatline  of  this  latter  is  simple. 


fit  l^BuMij^nm  UUmmfy  N€i$k€9. 

M*  to  say  nittgM,  tnoii^:  Sicco,  the  kcfo  oldie  tale,  b  an  orpkan,  educated 
at  the  caait  oi  Ffoiit  IV.,  wfto  aftarwawb  beeomes  ti»  Squire  {SekUdkrnopJ 
and  cjompamoti  of  Willaza  II,,  Couoi  of  IMhbid,  aeeDrnpatiyiiig  ham  m  hw 
Yaiioua  laiiilaiy  ex^ts ;  notil  Aaappolnted  m  his  attaehmeiit  to  fhe  heauci- 
Cia  ChiMiia  im»  WasMoaar,  be  sets  out  oa  a  pilgrriiiag«  to  Jeresoleni.  After 
hia  wtBA  he  joins  Ike  pviiica  ia  Genaaay,  w^enee  he  retams  wiflk  him  and 
his  coaaMt  to  HolUusd.  AaKmg  the  fedies  in  die  aaiCe  of  the  latter  h  Agnes 
vaa  WaUem,.  who  wiaa  the  sqaira^  affecfioas,  aad  x«t«ml9  his  tove;  in  conse- 
(pwnraof  which  he  hecone»  aaaioas  to  dear  «f  Ihe  mjstery  hangitig  e^r  his 
hiith^  aad  at  lenglb  discofers  that  he  is  the  soa  af  Eppo  Kanmmga^  Lord  of 
Ameland.  The  union  of  the  kvera  docs  not  hawrr ^  pal  an  end  to  the  aar « 
rative,  which  the  author  brings  down-  to  the  period  of  William's  untimely  death 
i&aa  iasunectioa  of  the  Wcat  FneilandCrs  (12i6>  whdn,  hia  kme  sinking 
into  the  ifle„  dia  defanosleas  priace  was  raffiaiMNisljf  dia^atebeA  hy  thenk.  AAar 
this  melaBcfaoly  evaaib,  Siceo  aad  Agacs  sctire  to  their  cMlle  at  Aadaad,  whete 
they  pass  the  remaindisi  of  tlieir  daya  in  traaquiltty.  Fear  aadk  unaaned  aa 
these  leading  incidents  of  the  story  are,  and  they  certainly  do  not  exhibit  any 
neat  ioaentioa  or  caatrisnuMay  the  work  itsdf  dispfays  gseat  abitity,  and  may 
De  recotnmftnded  aa  aflfordiag  aa  iutoesttag  and  iastittctiaa  pictare  of  Hollaad 
ia  tha.  thirteamh  caatiny* 

Among  the  numerous  imitations  to-  which  Jouy's  Hermite  de  la  Chauss^ 
d^ntia  bn  gisea  hsth^  wr  nay  feehoi^  Cfsaser'^  J^risi  Ser  Nederhn^en ; 
which,  although  it  is  far  inferioa  ta  that  pivtatype,  dh^aya  sotte-cariflfus  an<} 
ratiber  striking,  if  not  masterly  sketches-  of  national  manners.  Consistently 
yaAn  hu  chaiusiar,  tile  pil^iun  does  no6  eoafine  his  observatfons  to  the  Dbtch 
capitali  and  its  iahabitaats,  but  makaa  TSirioiis-  eicannoas'  to  other  places, 
and  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  tia  tocN:k  apon*  antiqiiarian 
and  historical  topics;  and  as  very  few  tourists  of  our  own  have  communicated 
aoMdi  aoithesid^t  of'HoUandv  these  six  UtHe  volumes  wiH  be  fbond  to  snp- 
fltf  the  iDgfishi  trarcller  with*  soa:ia  asafb^  topograohioal  iafonaation.  As  rs 
the  case  with  almost  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  tne  scenes  from  real* life  are 
too  overcharged  in  the  colouring^;  tha  fellies  and  extravagancies  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society,  are  concentrated  in  a  focus  till  their 
force  becomes  unnatural  and  intense.  Satinscs  are  not  much  unlike  those  who 
should  pick  up  all  the  weeds  and  stones  out  of  a  field,  as  a  sample  of  the  pro- 
diictionaof  the  soil:  they  oolleet  together  all  the  ^oes  and  absurdities  they 
meet  with,  and  then  say  **  this  ia  seoiety,  this  is^  the  age.''  Such,  however,  is 
not)  soeiety :  were  it  such,  it  would*  be  unendnrabte.  We  db  not  mean  to  say 
that  die  ^  Pelgiim"  sins  in  tliia  manner  at  all  more  than,  if  quite  so  much  as, 
the  genafalityef  writers  of  the  same  class:  yet  there  are  one  or  two  trait%  in 
his  work  that  startled  usnot  a*  litde,  and  which  certainly  do  not  say  much  in 
few>urof  the  morals  of  die  Dutch.  Tnhis  description  of  me  fkirat  Amsterdam, 
he  mentions)  as  a.  feet,  ^at?  to-  us  appears  incredible,  namely,  that  there  was 
a  pablio  exhibition  of  the  amonrs  of  a  lion  and  lioness,  of  which  notice  was 
gives  in- placards^  and  at  which  many  InMes  (vele  dames)  were  present!'  After 
diia  we  may  belieye  almost  any  thing  related  of  a  people  who  can  tolerate  such 
disgustiog  ihdeeency.  Some  of  the  most'  interesting  and  really  valuable  papers 
in  this  worit  are  two  or  three  biographical  sketches,  viz.,  Herreyns  the  painter, 
who  died  August  10th,  1827,  and  who  is  here  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  oolourists  after  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and-  Jbrdaens;  Andries  Snoek,  the 
celebrated  tragedian,  whom  eren  Talma  confessed  to  be  unrivalled,  and  the 
no  less  celebrated  M&dame  Wattier  Ziesenis,  the  Siddons  of  the  Dutch  stage. 
This  aeoomptished  tragic  actress  waa  bom  at  Rbttcrdam,  April  13th,  1762, 
aad  died  at  Bftuneb,  April  38d,  1827. 
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ITALY. 

Mn.  Making  Salomo^^  of  Cephalonia^  has  published  in  Italian,  ai  Bplogea^ 
an  "  exposition  of  the  political  ca^uses  which  thwart  the  progress  9f  agpricuwire 
10  the  Ionian  ishu^ds^  with  notes  on  the  past  and  preseai  state  of  public  sidt 
ministration/^  In  the  latter  part  the  author  has  exposed  the  vices  and  ahuses 
of  the  old  Venetian  administration  of  those  islands^  the  provveditor\  or  dele-^ 
gates  sent  by  the  seua^,  being;  generally  needy  nobles  who  weat  theie  to  re- 
cruit their  purses  by  all  means  in  their  power,  extortion^  fine9»  sale  of  offices, 
&c.  The  consequence  was  that  industry  was  cram];i«d^  commerce  fettered  hj 
monopolies^  agncullural  produce  low;  curranU  f.  i..  were  one  fourth  or  ona 
fifth  of  their  present  value,  like  roads  over  the  islands  were  detestable^  no 
hins,  00  establishments  for  charity  or  education.  One  bundrtd  sequins.  weM 
sufficient  to  puv^hase  a  doctor^s  de^pree^  and  there  is  an  aneod^oof  sinoblc- 
roan  who  obtained  a  degree  for  his  valet^  and  boasted  be  eould  have  oae.  foe 
his  horse.  Afler  this,  the  preaeut  administratiom  must  appeal  a  blessing,  and 
although  the  author  does,  by  no  mea^s  flatter  it,  it  is  evidjeni  that  under  ths 
English  protection  the  Ionian  islands  have  been  far  h^pier  than,  ever  thejf 
were  before. 


A  new  soieBtific  jMinuA  has  bMQ  aMtotmeed  fer  piiM$c«tkm  at  P^d^ 
under  the  titto  olilf^Mft  delleSbimweM  Stegrto  Lomt&rdo  Veneie,  7ht  prin- 
cipal pofessoM  ai  the  uaivorsity  Me  avong  the  eoetribotors,  among  otbeis 
mi  Negro  aied  De^JtiOii  The  iiist  HuotlteP  was  to  appear-  in  March,  1831. 
This  publicatioii  ie  inieiidedt  t»  ftil«  up  the  void  lef^  Vf  the-  oessation  of  the 
"  Jouraa^of  Scienees  ol  Ptma^' id  1&38i  Th9  jifmM iH  8tori»  fiatunle  cx^n-- 
tiaue  to  appeev  aS  Befognoi 

A  new  editiom  of  Gioia^s  celebrated  wock^  FHotoJi^  deUa,  Siatuii^  vf  bek^ 
published  at  MilaiL  in  five  vobunes^octayo,  with  valuable  additionftby  Pro* 
lessor  Romagnosi. 


We  find  that  thesj^taixi:  of  nsiitaalf  iosbMOtioo  is.  svtMtding  fast  in  the 
schools  of  Tuscany,  Pama  and  evea  Sicfly.  it?  ie  net  aoknitted  in  Piedmont 
nor  in  the  Roman  states^  le.  Austrian  Iiombttfdy  iv  existed'  till  1822,  when  it 
was  stopped,  and  we  believe  has  not  been  sinee  resumed. 

Dr.  Palloni,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  proffers  of  Italy,  died 
last  year  at  Leghorn.  His  principal  claims  to  the  gfatitude  of  his  countrymen 
are :  his  having  introduced  vaccination  into  Tuscany  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
against  it:  his  having  by  bis  wise  regulations  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
yellow  fever  which  bo^w^  out  ai  Leghera  i«  the  auturan  of  1804,  and  threat- 
ened all  Tuscany  and  Italy.  He  was-  in  consequence  appointed  Physician  to 
the  Board  of  Health  of  that  port.  In  t817  he  also  by  his  cares  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  petechial  fever,  \^ich.  was  making  great  ravages  at  Leghorn. 
JEUspeoted  by  all  the  govemmente  which-  followed  one  another  iu'  Tuscany, 
he  was.decoiated  with-  various  orde»y  was  member  of  the  principal  Italian 
academies,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  Wilna.  Thef^ftlllsw- 
ing  are  among>  &e  tmatises  he  ha»  publishea-:  ^  WheAer  the  yellow  f^ver  be 
contagious  or  not?  Opinions  on  the  fever  which  prevailed  at-  Leghorn-  in 
1804.  Observations  on  the  peteohial  typhus  and  on  contagion  in  general. 
On  the  change  in  the  climate  of  southern  Europe.  On  the  actual  state  of 
medidne^  Leg^n,  1826.  Aocount  of  a  oase'  of  soiiiimmbiiliim>  wdth  reflec- 
tions on  this  phenomenon/' 
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POLAND. 

On  the  11th  of  May  last  a  superb  colossal  bronze  statue,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Poles  ta  the  memory  of  Copemicos  at  Warsaw^  was  fiat  uor 
veiled  to  the  public.  The  Philomathic  Sodety,  after  attending  divine  service 
in  the  Church  of  Uie  Holy  Cross,  adjourned  to  the  open  place,  when  the  vene- 
rable Julian  Ursyn  Niemcewitz  from  the  raised  platform  of  the  monument  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  multitude  with  singular  elo(|uence  and  power,  and  lus 
words  fidling  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  more  than  eigfa^,  moved  whole  masses 
of  the  listeners,  now  to  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and  anon  to  tears.  He  said  that 
three  centuries  had  passed  since  Copernicus  had  been  gathered  to  the  bosom 
of  that  earth  whose  motion  round  the  central  sun  he  had  revealed.  That  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  great  services  of  the  great  was  usually  succeeded  by  the 
ouU»nrstings  of  grateful  remembrance,  and  that  posteri^  often  dragged  forth 
to  immortad  memory  the  names  which  had  been  resting  in  temporarv  oblivion. 
He  spoke  of  this  as  the  fate  of  Copernicus,  and  be  honoured  with  deserved 
fjlaudits  Staszyc  who  had  defrayed  half  the  expenses  of  the  statue.  He  men- 
tioned Thorwaldsen,  who  had  modelled  it.  **  Now,''  said  he,  ''after  ten  years 
lingerings,  shall  eveiy  Polish  heart  vibrate  with  the  satisfaction  that  beams 
from  every  Polish  eye:  and  the  sun  on  whidi  Copernicus  turned  in  perpetual 
gazing  shall  for  the  first  time  visit  his  image  with  its  glorious  beams.  At 
Uiis  moment  the  tapestry  fell  which  covered  the  statue,  and  he  continued — 
**  Henceforward  ever  present  wilt  thou  be.  Highest,  happiest  of  the  eternal! 
The  honour  of  thy  countrjr — ^the  glory  of  thy  race.  Let  thy  influence,  watching 
over  the  temple  of  the  national  muses,*  guard  it  from  all  degradation  and  aid 
the  propagation  of  all  knowledge  and  all  truth.  And  how  infinitely  happy 
am  I  in  the  privilege  of  having  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  to  perform  this 
honourable  office — luuic  dimilte,  Domne^  iervum  iuumJ*  £very  head  was  un- 
covered— every  face  turned  towards  the  statue — and  the  heavens  which  for 
three  days  had  been  cloudy  and  dark,  broke  out  into  sudden  brightness  and 
sunshine.  There  was  a  burst  among  the  people  as  if  a  miracle  had  really  been 
wrought  in  celebration  of  the  great  festival,  and  a  band  of  musicians  and 
singers  suddenly  broke  forth  from  the  cupola  of  the  Philomadiic  Society's  edifice, 
with  a  hymn,  of  which  what  follows  is  a  close  translation. 

"  O  suo  of  glory !     Let  that  glory  shed 

lu  most  concentred  radiance  on  bis  head — 

On  him  the  orbiu  of  the  stars  who  drew. 

And  nature's  rovslic  lore  and  language  knew : 

Illustrious  roan  1    Sarroatia*s  graleful  tongue 

Has  to  the  echoing  world  thy  honours  sung : 

Though  Lecbian  voices  loudest  speak — yet  all 

In  blending  accents  bail  thy  festival !" 
And  after  a  short  pause  of  breathless  silence : 

'*  Son  of  the  earth  1  to  whom  the  power  was  given 

To  measure  the  mysterious  march  of  beaten. 

Be  welcome  now  to  fame's  necropolis 

And  take  thy  seat  in  gkiry  and  in  bliss." 
It  seemed  as  if  Urania,  aided  by  the  music  of  the  spheres,  had  herself  been 
calling  him  to  her  own  celestial  regions.    Never  was  witnessed  so  superb  an 
apotheosis. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  of  grey  Polish  marble,  is  emi- 
nently simple  and  striking. 

"  Nicolao  Copemieo 
GraU  Patria." 
It  is  repeated  in  Polish  on  another  side.    On  the  third  are  the  seven  planets 
of  the  old  planisphere. 

•  Hall  of  the  PhikNnathic  Society,  just  opposite. 
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RUSSIA. 

The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersbmgh 
contains  some  posthumons  Dissertations  of  Euler^  tvho,  before  hb  death,  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  Memoirs  might  contain  some  of  his  papers  for  a  teries 
of  forty  years  after  his  death.  In  1823,  the  term  being  expired,  there  were  still, 
found  remaining  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy ./ovHeen  Dissertations  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  which  are  now  published  in  this  eleventh  volume 
together  with  four  Dissertations  of  Schubert  and  thirteen  of  Fuss. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  long  memoir  was  recently  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  by  M.  Abel  Hemusat,  on  a  Jonmey  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
commenced  in  the  year  399  of  our  era,  and  terminated  twelve  years  after,  by 
several  Samanians  or  Chinese  Buddhists.  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  King  s 
library,  and  Deguignes,  who  was  acquainted  with  its  existence,  had  intended 
to  translate  it,  but  gave  up  the  design  from  the  difficulty  be  found  in  ascertain- 
ing the  names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  tlie  travellers,  the  greater  part  of 
them  having  disappeared  in  the  interval  of  fourteen  centuries.  To  overcome 
this  very  difficulty  was,  however,  the  motive  with  M.  Kemusat  for  undertaking 
this  memoir.  By  combining  the  materials  furnished  by  other  Chinese  travel- 
lers, and  the  scanty  assistance  derived  from  the  ancient  books  of  India,  he  has 
succeeded  in  tracing,  without  any  interruption,  the  whole  series  of  places 
visited  by  the  travellers.  From  this  memoir,  then,  it  appears,  that  Chi-m*hian 
and  his  companions,  after  having  quitted  the  city  of  Si-'an-fou,  in  Chen-si, 
passed  through  various  states,  came  to  the  country  of  the  Wigurs,  then  to 
Rhotan,  and  afterwards  to  Cashmir;  that  after  crossing  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains and  passing  the  Indus,  in  the  environs  of  Attock  or  Peishawer,  they 
found,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  a  population  wholly  Hindoo  in  language, 
customs  and  religion;  having  princes  professing  the  fiuddhist  worship,  imd 
the  proper  names  of  the  countries  being  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  We  are 
led  to  hope  that  the  whole  of  tliis  curious  memoir  will  speedily  l^  published, 
together  with  a  complete  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  the  journey  itself, 
from  the  interest  attached  to  it  as  regards  the  ancient  geography  of  India,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  traditions.  The  notes  which  M.  Remusat  has 
added  to  his  translation,  bring  us  acquainted  with  other  travels  of  a  similar 
description,  and  contain  copious  researches  into  the  state  of  Hindostan  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 


In  an  article  on  the  Christian  Missions  in  China,  published  in  Number  IX. 
of  this  Journal,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  different  religious  systems  of  tliat 
empire.  To  such  as  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  the  information  vrill  be 
acceptable,  that  M.  Panthier,  a  young  French  orientalist,  has  just  published  at 
Paris  a  ver^  interesting  memoir  oii  the  doctrine  of  Tao,  translated  from  the 
Chinese,  with  a  commentary,  extracted  from  the  Tao-Te-King  of  Lao-Tseu,  and 
several  Sanscrit  works,  proving  the  perfect  conformity  of  certain  philosophical 
opinions  of  China  with  those  of  India,  which  M.  Panthier  conceives  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  those  opinions.  M.  Panthier  has  given  the  original  Sans- 
crit text  of  two  OupanichaiUf  extracted  from  the  Vedas,  with  a  French  and  a 
Persian  translation.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  the  appearance  of  this  publica- 
tion, as  a  symptom  of  the  subsidence  of  that  political  effervescence  which  was 
excited  by  the  memorable  days  of  July,  and  of  the  desire  of  men  of  letters  and 
science  to  return  to  their  more  tranquil  smd  delightftd  pursuits. 
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ie  Diagnoatie.    8vo.  6s* 

346  Keraudrra,  M^moire  snr  le  Cholera-Morbus  de  Tlnde.    8vo«  la.  6d. 

347  Lallemand,    Rccherches  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  rEncephale  et  ses  de- 

pendeneea.    6e  Lettre.    8vo.  Sa. 

348  Merat,  Dictionnaire  UniTersel  de  Mati^  Medicate  et  de  Thtepeutique  G6n6« 

rale.    Tome  IIL  (E— K.)    8to.  7s. 

349  Cloqoet  Anatomie.    Liy.  LI.  LII.    foL    18s.    rThis  work  !s  now  completed.) 

350  Simon,  Dr.,  Verauch  ciner  kritiachen  Geschichte  der  veracbieden  artigen  besondcra 

uareinenBehaftangenderGeschlechtatbeile.  3  Thle.  gr.  8vo.  Hamburg,  11.  Is. 

351  Claras,  Dr.,  Tabdbrische  Uebersicht  der  zum  wissenschaftlichen  Stodinm  der 

Heilkonde  notliigen  Vorlesangen.    gr.  8to.    Lctptif  •   3s. 
359  Hohl,  A.  F.,  de  AMorjbOiatis,  cutu  Tabulu,    8vo.  roaj.    Halle,  ts.  6d. 
353  Schnurrer,  Dr.,  die  Cholera-Morbas,  ibre  Verbreitong,  ihre  ZofiUle,  etc.    8to.- 


354  Eisner,  Prof.,  iiber  die  Cholera.    Ein  Versach  dieselbe  ra  deoten.    8to.  Xlniifi- 
karg.    28. 
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MILITARY. 

ii6  Dtcktr,  Trait6  de  T Art  de  conUUre  de  I'tftilltrfo  •  cberal ;  tndmt  de  Ti 

av«c  d«i  ttHei  r«l«H?ei  •  ramte  Fraopaiic,  ptf  Rt?k^  dt  ^tnudodf, 
Bvo.  St. 

366  Gupard  de  Poiu,  le  Comto,  de  la  neoewit^  d'acc^ier  Vwmtmmd,  daw  notie 

arai4e.  8va. 
957  Jomtni,  Baron  de,  Tableau  analitiqoe  des  principakt  combinaiaooa  de  la  gocffre. 
gpa  vfo*  •••  Mr^§nboii0gm  7a» 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

S58  Abbiidangen  von  Schlosserwaaren  im  neuMleD  Wimer,  P»rit»r  and  Londoner 
Geschinack.  Ein  Uandboch  f  iir  Baaktinstler,  etc.  ron  Th.  Hotaei.  Livraiaons 
L— XXII.     qa.  4to.    Png.    8i. 

359  Fiedler,  C.  W.,  L^hrbegriff  der  grandsatslichen  Farber*iuid  Zeiigdnikerkiiiiat. 

f  Thie.  8vo.    G«ciiiv«a.  lOt. 

360  Koltler,  H.  G.,  iiber  die  xweckroaMigsta  Einrichtang  der  Geweri»cbalen  und  der 

FoKtrrbniaditD  (nvtitolt,    gr.  8vq,    Goftti^f*,  U» 
HI  Woadkf,  M..  fiif  Treppca^Baokuntt  In  ibrwD  pnHO  UnfMigs.  Mit  tO  Knpfcfm. 

8ro.     Berlin.  15s. 
3#i  B«A«en,  E.  G.,  £nui»eratio  m  DaMriptio  Hygromctramni  qiw  hide  a  Saoiavril 

teroporibus  proposita  sunt.    Comroentatio  premio  regie  ernata.    4tD.  maj. 

Mk  Kepfero,    OaHmgwi.  5s. 

363  Encjclopediscbes  Worterbuch  der  Wissenschaften,  Kunste  end  Gewefbe^  beraos- 

g»g«  voB  Fierer,    l*- -15  Bd.  gr.Svo.    AUmkwrg*  each  lOs. 

364  Boner,  C,  VoIUtand'iger  Uuterricht  iiber  die  Anliige  der  Bi>hf«oder  der  Arte- 

sischen  Bronnen.    2ip  Afflage  nebtt  Kupfero.    gr.  6vo.    Miiaiter.  4i. 

365  Leblane,  Choii  de  Modules  appliques  a  renseigument  do  detain  des  aMchinee. 

•fee  un  teste  descriptlf,    Heme  pertie.  4te«   avec  AUai.    IC9.    (To  be  com- 
pleted in  three  ptrts,  each  lis.) 
36(1  Lettre a  i  Clemence  sur  la  Musique,  par  Madame  £.  h*    IQrao*  St,  6d. 

367  Annoaire,  poor  Tan  1831,  pr^sent^  au  Roi  par  le  Bareaa  des  Longitodet.   ISmo. 

It. 

368  Connaisaance  des  Terns,  ou  des  Mouvement  Celestes  pour  Tan  1633.    Sto.  8s. 

369  Dlctionnaira  Technologique,  oa  Nouveau  Dictionneire  Uaiverael  des  Arts  H 

Metiers  at  de  rfieunomie  loduatriplle  et  Coin«erolale.    Tomet  XVIL  XVUL 
et  pi.  31, 3«.  SQt. 

370  Sobertton,  M6noiret  Btetatifs  et  Aoecdetiqeet  de  pbytieien  piraniiBte.  XoaieL 

8yo.     10s. 

371  Brunei  Vaiennea.    Metfaaeapographie,  on  Noeveaa  Sjstdne  de  Penpectiva^ 

^galemeot  applicable  ft  toutes  les  parties  de  I'Art  dtt  des«n  plltortsque,  et  a 
toutet  let  operations  geod^siqoetou  topographtquet*    4t««   15t. 
379  Geetatchmaoa,  M.  F„  Anieitung  aor  GrubenniaiierDng.    Mit  35  Flatten,  fol. 
Sekmeberg.    ll.  5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

373  Beschreibuoff  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  £.  Plainer,  C.  BnoaeOp  £.  Gerbvd,  nod  W. 

Rosteli,    Mit  Beitragen  von  B'G.Niebuhr.  Ir  bd.  gr.  8vo.  StuUgatdi,  ll.  fa. 

374  Bronsted,  Lettre  aor  qaelques  ni6dailles  cttfiqiiea  dana  le  Cabinet  da  Rot  de 

Danemarki  avee  XII  plaqchet.  gr.  4to.  C<ipfnAqgtii.  ll.  5s. 
|75  Vue  des  Raines  de  Pompei  d'aprea  l*onvrage  public  a  Londrea  en  1899.  par  Sar 
W.  Gall  et  J.  P.  Gand^.    Livraitons  XX.  XXI.  4to.  each  8a. 

376  Seole  Aiiglaiae,   Recueil  de  Tableaux,  etc.  accompagnes  de  notices,  deacriptionib 

critiques,  et  hiatoriques  en  Fran9aia  et  en  Auglaia.  Livraisona  IX.  a  XIL  19nio. 
each  la.  6d. 

377  Reveil,  Mu«4e,  de  Pcintiire.  et  de  Sculpture.    Dvraiaona  CIX.  a  CXVIU.  eacb 

is.  6d. 
S?8  Museum  Etroaqqe  de  Locien  Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canine,  (fouillet  de  1898*  9X 
Vases  peints,  avec  inscriptions.    4to.   30s. 
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ST9  Sestioi  Descri^ione  di  molte  medaglie  aoticbe  Grecbe  eststeote  in  pio  Mnsei, 

comprese  in  41  tavole  incise  in  raine  e  distribuite  secondo  il  sistema  gpografico 

naiDisniaUpo.  2  to1».  4to.  21.  39. 
380  ■  Descmione  delle  Medaglie  andche  Greche  del  Museo  Hedervariane  dal 

Cbenoneap  Tiiarico  fioo  a  tutto  la  Tessaglia  e  bole  appartementi  alia  medettina 

e  alia  Macedonia.  4  parts,  4to.  2l.  12s.  6d. 
361  Trente  Vnea  dc  In  Grd^e,  repr^sentant  dea  conti^  et  des  Monameos  que  Ton 

trouve  encore  aujoordbui.    Cahiers  I.  II.  8vo.  each  69. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

58S  Aletheia,  Zeitscbriffc  fur  Gaacbichte,  Staats-nnd  Kircbenrecbt  von  Dr.  Miincb, 
Jabrgg,  1830.    19  Hfte.    gr.  Bvo.    Haag,  Sl. 

383  Genealogiscb-historiscb-itatiatiscber  Almanach,  8rJahrg,fiir  1831.    16nio.  Tfet- 

mar.  8s, 

384  Dablmann,  Qoellenkonde  der  deuUchen  Geschichte,  nacb  der  Folge  der  Beg^- 

benheitea  Fiir  eigna  Vortiage  -dw  deutscben  Geschicbte  georduet.  gr.  8vo. 
Gotthgrn.    29.  6d. 

385  Eimark,  J.,  R^iie  von  ChristiDoia  nacb  Drontheim  durcb  Oestcfdalen  ond  snruc]( 

uber  Duvre  nebst  eineni  Abstecber  nacb  Junteland.     8vo.    Ltijwg*  7i. 

386  Ficbte,  J,  G«,  Leben  and  Uterariscber  Briefwecbsel  beraasgegpben  Yon  seinem 

Sohne  J.  H.  Ficbt^    Ir  Xbeii.  8vo.    SuUbach.    8s. 

387  Martens,  G.,  Supplement  au  recn^il  dc«  principaus  trait^s  d'AlUance,  de  paix,  etCt 

Tppie  XI.  2<  p#rtie.    gr«  8vo.    Gottingen.    12s.  6d. 

388  Plass,  H.  G.,  Vor-und  Urgescbichte  der  Hellenen.     IrBd.  gr.  8vo.    Leipng. 

Its.  ad. 

389  Richter's,  J.  P.  Fr.,  Leben  nebst  Charakteristik  von  H.  Doring.     16nio.    Erfurt, 

Su 

390  Rotteck,  £.  Ton»  Allgemeine  Geicbicbte.    9  vol.  7te  Auflige.  gr.  8vo.  Freiimrg. 

31.  128. 

391  Kaiser,  A.,  RuHsland  wie  es  ist.    4ThIe.  8vo.     Leijnig.    168. 

392  Scholleri  K.  Fr.,  Italieniscbc  Raise.     2  Bde.  gr.  8vo.    Leipiig,  17s, 

393  Schtracb,  C.  von,  Geschicbte  unscrer  zeit.    In  jiihrlichcn  Uebersichten  der  wich- 

tig%ten  Ereignisse.     Ir  Jahrgaiig,  das  Jahr  1829.     gr.  8v3.    Hamburg  lOn. 

394  Silbert,  J.  P.,  Lichtpnnkte  aiu  der  bellen  Kaiumer  eines  historischen  Ueokers. 

2  Bdc.  l6fno.     Wien,  5s. 

395  Raumer,  Fr.  von,  Briefe  aus  Paris  nnd  Frankreich  im  Jahre  1830.    2  Tble.    gr. 

12roo.    Ldpiig.  15s. 

396  Scbaob,  Dr.,  die  Geschicbte  der  Erfindung  der  Bachdrucker-Kunst.    2  Bde. 

MitKupfiem.    8vo.    ^daiia.    12s. 

397  Schiller's  Leben,  verfasst  aus  Erinnerungen  der  Familie.    2  Tlile.  8vo.  TUMngtn. 

15s. 

398  Rotteck,  Dr.,  Allgemeine  Geschicbte.    6  Bde.  7te  Auflage.    gr.  8vo.    Fre/6tti^. 

11.  )6s. 

399  De  Lamotte-Langon.  Cbiq  Mois  de  {'Uistoirc  de  Paris  en  Mille  If  uit  Cent  trente. 

8?o.   10a. 

400  Belanger,  Vojage  aox  Indes  Orientales  par  le  Nord  de  I'Europe,  les  provinces  du 

Caucasi  la  Georgie,  TAriii^nie  et  la  Perse,  soivi  de  details  topographiques,  sta- 
tistiqnes  et  autres  sur  le  Pegou,  etc.,  pendant  les  ann^,  1825,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Zoologie.  I4r.  I*  IL  4to.  each  I4s. 

401  Zieiinski,  Hisioire  de  Pologne.    2  vol.  8vo.   209. 

402  La  Grande  Semaine  des  Polonais,  ou  Histoire  des  Mtmorables  journ^es  de  la  Re- 

volution de  VarsQvie,  par  un  Polonais.     8vo.   2s. 

403  Dix  Joars  de  1830 :  Souvenirs  de  la  deniiere  RevolutioB|  par  A.  S.,  Officiei 

d'lnfantene  de  I'Ez-Gaide  Rojrale.    8vo.  4s. 

404  Faunc,  Souvenirs  du  Midi  ou  TEspagne  telle  qu'elle  est  sous  ses  pouvoirs  religieux 

et  monarchiques*     8vo.   8b. 

405  Annuaire  Historiqoe  Universel  ponr  1829.  8vo.  16s. 

40^  Puperry,  Voyage  autour  du  Munde.    Ille  Division.    HistoriquQ.   Livrais«ui 
V.  VI.  VII.  folio,  each  16s. 


56a  List  of  New  Works 

407  Barbichoo,  Dictionnaire  Complet  dc  tous  les  lieuz  de  France  et  de  sea  Colonies. 

Ouvrage  enti^rcroent  neui.  t  vola.  8to.  16u 

408  Labordc,  Itineraire  Dcscriptif  dd  Etpagne.  Sine  edition.  Tome  VL  avec  Arlai. 

in  4to.    The  work  is  now  completed,  price  41. 

409  L6vi»  Nouveaai  Elemens  d'Histoire  G^nehde  Redig^  sur  un  plan  M^tbodiqoe 

et  entiereroenls  neuf,  etc.  in  8to. 

410  Baibi  et  De  la  Roquette,  Essai  Hisioriqoc  Oeogrmpbiqnet  et  Statistiqoes  tor  le 

Royanme  des  Pay*  Bas.  In  piano.  8s. 

411  YojaEe  de  la  F^rouae,  redig€  d*apr^  ses  MSS.  oripnaax,  snivi  d'an  Appendice 

renfermant  tout  ce-qoe  l*on  a  dteoovert  depois  ie  naufrage  Jasqn'i  nos  joars, 
et  enrichi  de  notes;  par  M.  de  Lesseps,  Ccwsul  G^n6ral  de  France  a  lisbonoe, 
et  seul  debris  vivant  de  I'Expedition  dont  il  6tait  interpiete.    8vo.  9s. 

413  Rifoud,  Vojage  en  Egvpte,  en  Nubie  etiieux  circonvoisitts  depots  I805jaaqa'en 

1837.  Livraisons  VIU.  IX. 

To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  8to.  of  text*  and  S  vols.  Ibllo  of  plates« 
419  Dictionnaire  Geographiqae  UnWersel.  Tome  VIU.  le  iiartie.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

414  Memoires  de  Constant,  mremier  valet  de  Cbambre  oe  PEmperear,  sur  la  Vie 

privfe  de  Napoi^n,  sa  Famille  et  sa  Cour.  Tomes  V.  VI.  8to.  30i. 

415  Biographie  Ardennoise,  on  Histoire  des  Ardennois  qui  se  aont  fait  remarqaer  p«r 

leurs  ecrits,  leors  actions,  leurs  vertus  et  lears  erreun.  t  vols.  8vo.  fOs. 

416  Schoell,  Cours  d'Histotre  des  Euu  Europiens  depois  le  booleversement  de  TEm- 

pireRomain  d'Occidentjusqu'en  1789.    Tome  X.    8vo.    10s. 

417  Cbroniqoes  Pittoresqoes,  et  Critiques  de  I'Oeit  de  Boeyf  des  petits  Apparte- 

mens  de  la  Cour  et  des  Salons  de  Paris  sous  Louis  XIV.  bi  Rigence.  Louis  XV. 
et  Louis  XVI.  Tome  V.  8to.  lOs. 

418  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Vojage.   Relation  Historiqoe.   liv,  VL  fe  panie.   4lo. 

avec  Atlas.   91, 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &e. 

419  Auifenberg,  von,  der  Renegat  von  Granada.   Draroatiacbes  Nacbtgemiilde,  in  5 

abthdlungen.    8vo.    Fnanelfurt,    9s. 

430  Herrmann,  G.  Moritx,  Kurfnrst  von  Sachsen.  Vaterland.  Scbiuspiel,  in  5  auf- 

sugen.    8vo.    Ltijnig.   4s. 

431  Welker,  P.  H.  Thiiringer  Lieder,  mit  4  abbildougen.     gr.  13mo.     Gctha.    7s. 
433  Zedlitx,  Baron  von,  TodienkriUiae.  Canxone.  3te  aufiage.    8vo.    Wkn,    7s. 
433  Atterbom,  Dr.  die  Insel  der  Giiickseligkeit,  Scbauspiel,  iu  5  Abenteuem.  gr.  8vo. 


Lim^.    7s.  6d. 
«s  Trou< 


484  Les  Trou  Catherines,  Scenes  Historiques  du  Regne  de  Henri  VIII.,  en  trois 

^poques.    Par  Deport  et  Monuais.    8vo.   4s. 
433  Robespierre,  oo  le  9  Therroidor.    Dnime  en  trois  actes  et  neof  tableaux.    Par 

Bourgeois  et  f^ncis.    8vo. 

436  Ysevlt  Ratmbaold,  Drame  Histori<|Qe  en  quatre  actes.    Par  IL  Paul  Foucher, 

8vo.    4s. 

437  Thevcneau,  Napoleon,  ou  trois  epoques  de  Ja  Frauoe ;  poeme  en  tioischants.  8vo. 

438  Scribe,  Theatre.    Tome  IX.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

439  ■     '  et  Bajand,   les  trois  BCaitxesses  ou  une  Cour  d'Allemagne;  ooai6die. 
8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

430  Pigault  Le  Brun.    Contes  i  mon  petit-fils.    3  vol.  in  13mo.  8s. 

431  Victor  Hugo,  Notre-Dame  de  Pans.    3  vols.  8vo.    80s. 

433  Vermond.  Cbrooiqnes  Poputaires  de  Berrj,  recoeiUiea^t  pnbMes  pour  Tinstrucw 
tion  des  antres  rrovinces.    3  vok.  13mo.   13s. 

433  BouiUj»  Contes  Popolaires.    3  vols.l3mo.     13s. 

434  Zscbokke,  Les  Matin^s  Suisses,  tradnites  de  I'Allemand.    3de  s^rie.    4  vols. 

13mo.     16f. 

435  Signob,  La  Ungere,  Roman  Populaire.    5  vols.  l3mo.    31s. 

436  Vall^,  La  Figurante,  Roman  de  Moeors.    4  vols.  ISmo.    16s. 

437  Lamothe-Lanson,  Le  Dnc  et  le  Page.    Roman  de  Moeurs.    4  vols.  13mo.   16s. 

438  Jantu,  J.  J.  die  Beichte.    8vo.    Leipsi^.    4%  6d. 
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439  Laon,  Fr.  der  Verliebte  Onkel  uud  seine  l^chten.    Sbde.    8vo«    Ldinig.    5s. 

440  Xellstab,  L.  die  Aventure.    Eine  NoveUe.    8vo.    Berlia,  7s.  6d. 

441  Spindler,  H.  der  Geheimnissvolle,  oder  die  beiden  Verbrechen.    Rossiscbe  No- 

velle.    8vQ.    Lexpng.    4s. 
44S  Numsen,  Dr.  die  Bonvivaots,  Charakterbilder.    Ir  bd.    If  mo.    Letpstg.    6s. 

443  Storch,  L.  die  Fanatiker,  Historischer  Roman  aus  der  Sten  Hiilfte  der  I6teit 

Jahrhonderts.    «lble,  Sto.     Lapng^    lOs. 

444  Lohroann,  Fr.  neoeste  gesammeite  £rnlilangen.  I. — VI.  Leiprig.  If  mo.  each  8s. 

445  Sayowskin,  M.  die  Rosaen  im  Jahre  161f .    Ein  historischer  Roman,   f  thie  8fo. 

"Kcniffherg,     10s. 

446  Satori,  J.  Blanca  von  Castilien,  oder  das  Opfer  der  Politik.    Eine  historische 

Enkhlung.    t  bde.  8vo.    Leipng*   7b.  6d. 

447  Konradin  von  Schwaben,  der  letste  Hohenstaafen.    f  tfale.  8fo.  Lei/nig,   7s.  6d. 

448  Huber,  Th.  EniihlQngen.    6  thle.  8vo.    Leipug.    11.  f  s.  6d. 

449  Spaxier,  N.  O.  die  Uskokiu.    8vo.    Leiptig,    6s. 

450  Storcb,  L.  Kons  Ton  Kaitffbng.    3  thle.    Svo.    Ldptig.    If s.  6d, 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

451  Virgilius,  variet  lect.  et  perp.  adnot.  lUnstrat.  a  C.  G.  Hejne.  Edttio  IV.  e, 

Wagner,  vol.  I.  p.  1,  f .  Editio  splendidior.  8to.  maj.  Le^is^.  fL  lOs. 
45f  Ditto,  common  paper,  17s. 

453  Horatii,  G.  Fl.  in  Vitaro  Snetonio  conscript,  notas  varior  oolleg.  soasqne  et  com- 

menu  perpeL  adiec.  Dr.  Richter.  4to.  Zuickau*  7s. 

454  Justini  HistorisB  rhilippicae.   Second,  vetustisslm.  Cod.  edid.   Dr.   Duebner. 

If  mo.  maj.     Lnptig,    8s. 

455  Nitisch,  Prof,  de  Historia  Homer!  maximeqne  descriptorum  caimiroam  sstate 

meletemata.  Fasc.  L  4to.  Hofifwver.  7s. 

456  Hirschfeld,  G.  Scbemoih  Hannir  daphim,  oder  Sjnonjmik  mr  Beforderuog  der 

Hebriiiscben  Spracbe.  fte  Aosgabe.  8to.  BerHn.  4s. 

457  Terentii,  P.  Afri.,  Comoediae  Sex,  com  interpr.  Donati,  ed  A.  H.  Westerbovias 

et  StsJlbaam.    6  vol.  8vo.    Le^ng,   f  4«. 

458  Becker,  Dr.  Demosthenes  als  Staatsbiirger,    Redner,  und   Schriflsteller.    le 

Abthlg.  Litterator  des  Demosthenes,  gr.  8to.  QuedlMurg.  6s. 

459  Jacobi,  Dr.  Handworterboch  ^der  griechischen  and  romischen  Mjthologie.    fe 

Abthlg.  sr.  8vo.    Coburg.    8s. 

460  Anecdota  Gneca,  e  Codd.  Rsgiis  desciipsit,  anootatione  illastravit  J.  F.  Boissonade. 

▼ol.  III.  8vo. 

461  Rechercbes  Historiqnes  et  Critiqaes  sur  TetabUssement  de  I'Art  T^posrapkique 

en  Espagne  et  en  Portosal,  avec  one  notice  des  villes  oa  cet  art  a  et6  ezero6 
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46f  Glay »  Catalogae  Descripcif  et  Raiaonn6  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Cambrai. 
8to. 

463  Vie  d'Agrioola  par  Tacite,  tradnite  par  Lacien  Bonaparte.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

464  Undberg,  J.  C.  I^ettre  &  Brondsted  sar  qaelqnes  Medailles  Cnfiqnes  dans  le 

Cabinet  do  Roi  de  Danemark,  recemment  troaves  dans  llle  de  Falster,  et  sur 
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quelques  autres  monamens  Greoo-Egyptiens  du  Mas^e  d'Antiqaitt^s  de  ilJni- 
▼ersit^  de  Leiden.  4to.  avec  Atlas  in  folio,  f  1. 
466 ^— _ vellum  paper,  41. 

467  Poeta  Soenici  Grseconim,  rec.  et  annot  instmx.  H.  Bohte.  vol.  I.— X.  8vo.  maj. 

Liipsig.  each  6s. 
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Aristoteles.  gr.  8vo.  HtdU.  4s.  6d. 
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478  Lambini,  Dr.  Monstrolieosis  in  uott ersitate  Utteranmi  Paritiaosi  olio  regii  pioleis. 

Tulliann  ainandationef.  Qvo.  mai.  CoUtai.   17i* 

479  Lentsch,  Dr.  TJiebaidis  cyclice  reliqaite.   8vo.  maj.   Gottingen,  U,  6d. 

480  Ijaei  Orationes  XI.  cum  aliquot  deperditarom  fragmcntis  Kecogn.  G.  F.  ScboawmL 

8fo.  roaj.  CrriffiMMMc.    l&s. 

481  Legis,  Dr.  Alkona,  Nordische  and  Nord-Slawiscbe  Mythologia.  Hit  ISKapfern. 

gr.  fljo-  I^ijniff*   10a. 

482  IU^Il.  Prof.,  «  Grammar  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  8vo.  CopenAagoit  I5t.  6d. 
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A. 

Agincourt  (J.  B.  L.  S^roax  d'),  HUtoirc 
de  CArt  par  Monument,  93 — biographi- 
cal notice  of,  95,  96— adventure  of,  in 
the  catacombs,  119 — character  and 
plan  of  his  work,  96 — 99 — remarks  on 
his  inscription  on  a  bust  in  honour  of 
Pousiin,  129, 

Agnet  de  Meranie,  queen  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, affecting  history'  of,  39 — 31. 

Agriculture  of  Poland,  stale  of,  5S1,  532. 

Alfocretes,  barbarous  custom  of,  f69. 

America,  character  of  various  English  tra- 
vellers in,  194,  195— state  of  the  laws 
and  judicial  polity  of  the  United  States, 
197— 199— law  of  estates  tail,  «00 — 
improvement  on  the  law  of  descent, 
*01 — absurd  law  of  superannuation  of 
judges  in  New  York,  after  attaining 
the  age  sixty  years,  ih. — prevalence  of 
lotteries,  90t — state  of  slavery,  902 — 
J04 — efforts  of  theColoniaatioii  Society 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery,  205 — 
state  oV  slavery  in  Louisiana,  206,  207 
— constitution  of  the  United  States, 
207— 209— I  heir  admirable  policy  in 
interjoorse  with  foreign  countries,  209 
— 211 — their  narrow  commercial  po- 
licy, 211 — 214 — remarks  on  the  im- 
policy of  the  new  tariff,  215, 216— con- 
sequent increase  of  sronggling,  217 — 
diminution  of  their  shipping,  218,  219 
— and  imports,  219,  220 — remarks  on 
the  reasons  alleged  in  behalf  of  the 
American  tariff,  220,  221 — on  the  In- 
ternal improvements  in  America,  221, 
222.  223 — unlimited  toleration,  224— 
state  and  effects  of  the   newspapers, 

224,  225— cause  of  their  licentiousness, 

225,  226— want  of  public  libraries  in 
America,  226— effects  of  removing  the 


seat  of  government  ftom  Philadelphia 
227,  228— on  the  mutual  disposition  of 
England  and  America,  229—231  — 
Petulance  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view exposed,  231,  332 — ignorance  of 
Americans  respecting  England,  233 — 
account  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the 
Americans,  368,  369. 

AnciiUm  (Fr6d6ric),  PensietsurV Homme, 
critical  notice  of,  245— his  opinions  oa 
religion,  i6.  244 — on  science,  244 — 
contrast  of  French  and  German  libe- 
rals, 245. 

Andral  (G.),  CUni^e  MidieaU,  52— see 
CcnmmjiiUm. 

Afprentictthiph  oppressive  taxes  on,  ia 
France,  395. 

Annuals  (English),  observations  on  the 
defects  of,  234 — characters  of  the  Ger- 
man annuals  for  1831,  236—242. 

Architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  101 — 
character  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
102 — 112 — notice  of  ancient  bapils- 
teries,  113 — and  of  some  distinguished 
remains  of  ancient  architecture,  113, 
114 — suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  study  of  architecture  inEngland^ 
440— 448— Grecian  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture compared,  452,  453 — observa* 
tions  on  the  modern  architecture  of 
Italy,  453,  454— on  the  Palladlan 
style  of  architecture,  454,  455 — noble 
edifices  recently  erected  in  Loudon, 
455 — charactenstic  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, 456,  457 — notices  of  some  dis- 
tinguished buildings  in  Germany,  458 
—in  Denmark,  458,  459— in  AossU, 
459. 

Armin,  the  deKverer  of  Germany,  cha- 
racter of,  156 — heads  the  Germans 
against  the  Romans,  and  defeats  them, 
157 — 158— his  war  with  the  Romans 
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under  Gemumicttt,  ]  61— compels  the 
latter  to  retreat,  163-— bit  interrieir 
with  his  brother  Fla? ios,  163,  t64— b 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  16--«6dispate 
between  Armia  and  Biarobod,  167-^ 
death  of  Amin,  168. 

Armif,  Eeyptian,  aoouuntof  the  orgeoiia- 
tion  0^907—- 911— Ito  effective  force, 
SSI— pay  and  clothing,  S35,  SS4. 

Jftner  (Theresa  von),  Brirfe  uber  Cros- 
fifn  Had  italaea,  4tS— outline  of  her 
travels  thioogh  Croatia,  4tS,  4t4— f  t- 
sits  the  military  colonies  of  the  Aus- 
inans,  4f4,  4tS— u  present  at  a  Croa- 
tian dance^  4f6— description  of  her 
journey  from  Trieste  to  Veidoe,  4t8, 
4f9— udof  the  festival  of  Li  Roa,  at 
Vloenn,4f9,4SO. 

dttnkp  and  Aatnmm,  state  of,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  IS. 

Jbutriam  military  departments  on  the 
borders  of  Torkey,  account  of,  4f4, 
4t5— observations  on  the  Austrian  go- 
Temnent  of  Italy,  4S0,  4S1. 

B. 

BeeM  (Roger),  notice  of  the  discoveries 

of,  11,  It. 
Baj^imHm,  ancient,  notice  of,  US. 
Batoniut  (Cardinal),  faiscriptian  composed 

by,  on  restoring  an  ancient  church, 

lit. 
Biorthclomew  (St.),  notice  of  the  massacre 

of,  964,  t65. 
JBaiOias,  the  Macedonian,  notice  of,  466 

— different  e^Uons  of  his  Basilica,  467 

—469— account  of  the  Synopsis  Basi- 

licorum,  470,471. 
Beryciiib  account  of  the  ancient  law  school 

at,  463,  46S— its  present  state,  46S, 

iMtef. 
BUderdffk  (Madame),  biographical  notice 

of,S69. 
Buoayonf ,  account  of  the  whale  fisherr  of, 

Beii^perte^  financial  measures,  account 
of,  415,  416. 

Boob  published  on  the  Continent,  lists  of 
the  principal,  from  October  IBSO,  to 
January,  18S1,  S75, «  sof.  From  Ja- 
nuary to  March,  18S1,  556,  et  sef.— 
Number  of  books  published  at  Peris,  In 
18t9,  and  18S0,  865— and  inGermany 
in,  18S0, 651. 

Boyer  (General),  ioterriew  of,  with  the 
pecha  of  Egypt,  SS6. 

Brmon  (M.X  Mutoire  Fmmeiere  de  la 
Frunm,  588— character  of  his  work, 
4t0.— See  rnMnco. 


Bnugkam  (Lord),  French  tribute  to,  549. 

Bruges,  nocoont  of  the  fectory  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league  at,  14S.  144. 

BmiMiBidk,  Prince  Charles  of,  auspicioas 
circumstances  of  his  accession  to  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  184— acoooat  of 
his  mlsgovemment,  ihid,  185— tSf- 
his  crod  treatment  of  an  old  and  findi. 
ful  officer,  187— rejects  a  depotatioo  of 
the  dtiaens,  188— his  preparaidons  kt 
firing  upon  them,  tUd.  189— insurrec- 
tion of  the  Brunswidwrs,  190— flight  of 
tlie  duke,  ifrid.— the  ducal  palace  de- 
stroTed  by  fire,  191— hb  brother,  Dake 
WiUiam,  called  to  the  tluooe,  19f— 
observatioQs  on  theBmnswick  revdiH 
tion.iMd.l9S. 


Canon  Lam,  study  of.  In  the  twdfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  16. 

Ctp^iguc  (M.),  HiMoire  do  PhMUffe-Am- 
guau,  1— character  of  his  work,  SS— 
SeeJVmice. 

ratoesmfci  of  Rome,  notice  of  tome  re< 
mains  found  in,  119,  IfO— original  de- 
sisn  of  the  catacombs,  198 — specunen 
of  arU  extracted  thence  of  anspieioat 
character,  ItS,  184^ 

CMa(Comtesse  du),  M^swiro  tttr  Lmm 
XVIJL,  criUcal  notice  of.  848—850— 
anecdotes  of  Louis  X  VIIL,  850— Sdt. 

Cean-Bermitdei,  biographical  notice  of, 
878,878. 

CharUt  MarUl,  accession  of,  to  mwcpog^ 
power,  175, 176— hb  treatment  o€  the 
Merovingian  king^,  176 — d«lie«ts  the 
Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  178. 

Ckodsfo  (L.),HuUHn  da  Legiom  P^i^ 
namt  en  Jtalie,  critical  notice  of, , 

.547. 

Cholera  Marhui  In  India,  particiilars 
ceming,  5S9,  540 — and  c 


appearance  and  treatment  in 
540,541. 

CkriiCtanily,  effect  of.  In  abolisiiiQg  Pety- 
theism,  50. 

Cknaidn  of  the  middle  ages,  character 
of,  19. 

Omrtk  of  Rome,  causes  of  the  decline  at,  6. 

CAardkos,  number  of,  erected  at  Rooie 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Chins- 
tiau  era  to  the  eighteenth  centary,  114. 

CivU  Law,  influence  of  the  study  of,  in  the 
middle  ages,  5— character  of  Tbeophi- 
lus*s  Greek  Puaphrase  of  Jastiaiaii\ 
Institutes,  46S,  464— contents  of  che 
Corpus  Juris  Civitb,  464— differeat 
Greek  ?ersions  of  Justiuian^  Pandegts 
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465--«ditiont  of  the  Basilica,  467^ 
469— notice  of  the  'EaXoyj^  rm  Vifutv, 
470 — of  the  Synopsis  Basilicorani,  tft. 
471— of  Pdcllus's  Sjnoptitof  the  Lawa, 
471,472— of  UarmeDopulus's  Manaal 
of  the  Laws,  473,  474. 

Clergy,  disputes  between  and  the  laity, 
for  power  in  the  middle  ages,  5,  6. 

Com,  debasement  of,  In  France,  389. 

Cciberft  administration  of  the  finances  of 
France,  account  of,  403—405. 

Co^cmr,  source  of,  S95. 

Ccmmgrct,  state  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
21 — narrow  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  207— tl4— 
of  Poland,  531. 

Commttnes  In  France,  origin  of,  7,  8 — and 
in  Flanders  and  England,  8, 9 — history 
of  the  Commune  of  Laon,  25 — 27. 

C0iu(iCictio»  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Ame- 
rica, 207—209. 

Connmpiim,  pulmonary,  seat  of,  54*  55-^ 
its  nature,  55 — symptoms,  56,  57 — 
cause,  57,  58,  59— duration,  59,  60 — 
iDTestigation  of  the  disorder  by  percus* 
sion,  61,  62 — and  by  auscoltaiion,  6f, 
^ — treatment,  64, 66— obserrations  on 
the  clioice  of  climates  proper  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  66, 67. 

Oipemicut,  account  of  the  erection  of  a 
statue  in  honour  of,  554. 

Corv^,  a  French  impost,  nature  of,  393, 
394. 

Cramer's  Pelgrim  der  Nederlanden,  notice 
of,  552. 

Cnuade  of  children  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, notice  of,  32, 33. 


Vance,  a  Croatian,  described,  426. 

Dar-fpor,  notice  of  the  kingdom  of,  331, 
332. 

Denmark,  literary  intelligence  from,  548. 

Desearta^  Theory  of  Light,  notice  of,  285. 

Descent,  improvement  in  the  law  of,  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  201. 

Demnaret^a  administration  of  the  French 
finances,  account  of,  406.  407. 

Dindorfiui  (GuiL),  Potte  Scemei  Gnsei, 
critical  notice  of,  245— apeciniens  of 
some  critical  corrections  proposed  by 
him,  1*6.  246—248. 

Diptycht  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  115. 

DodunU  administration  of  the  French  fi- 
nances, account  of,  408,  409. 

Dembreuiki  (General),  forms  the  PoFish 
legion,  544— sketch  of  their  achieve- 
ments under  his  command,  ib.  545 — 
547— his  opinion  on  the  prospects  of 
Poland,  547. 


Drotfi  de  Transit,  in  France,  account  of, 

391,  392. 
Dttmat  (Alexandre),  Heitri  111,  at  sa  Coiir, 

critical  notice  of,  536,  537. 
Dutch,  account  of  tlie  whale  fishery  of, 

356—358. 361, 362. 


l^gypt,  account  of  the  introduction  and 
training  of  a  regular  military  force  in, 
307— 311— mutiny  of  one  of  the  batta- 
lions quelled,  311 — a  military  college 
and  hospital  estabKsbed,  315,  316— 
other  improvements  eifected  in  Egypt* 
317 — present  state  of  the  country,  318, 
319 — ^the  Egyptian  army  how  recruited, 
31 9,' 320,  321— revenue  of  Egypt,  330 
population,  331 — actual  state  of  the 
army,  332 — monthly  salaries  of  its  offi- 
cers,  335— clothing  of  the  army,  333, 
334. 

Etotiftfiian  Jlfyit«ria,  account  of,  44  46 — 
causes  of  tlieir  celebrity,  47. 

%ngUA  whale  fishery,  account  of,  359, 
360—368. 

Eitalei  fat/,  law  concerning,  in  America, 
200. 

EicommiinteBtJois  of  Philip  Augustus,  King 
of  France,  described,  29, 30. 

F. 

¥ajn,  origin  of,  23. 

Fitu  (F.  J.),  Cicriosit^  HutorigtMs  de  ia 
Mtwque,  critical  notice  of,  259. 

Fkmnee  of  France,  history  of,  388— 
sources  of  the  revenue  under  the  old 
regime,  388 — 396 — mode  of  adminis- 
tration before  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
396, 397— from  Francis  I.  to  Henry  lit. 
397,  398— during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  398 — 400— during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  401-of  Louis  XIV.  402 
—407— of  Louis  XV.  407— 410— of 
Loois  XVI.  410l-^13— during  the 
French  Republic  and  the  reign  of  Na- 
poieon,413 — 417 — under  Louis  XVIII. 
417— -420'-»state  of  French  finances 
just  before  the  late  revolution,  421, 
422. 

Fenian  (L.  M.),  Jeanne  la  FoUe,  Drome 
Hkterifue,  critical  notice  of,  557 — ^539. 

Frttnce,  state  of,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  2— influence  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  2— 4— tyrannical  pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Innocent  IIL  4— influ- 
ence of  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  5^ 
disputes  for  power  between  the  clergy 
and  laity,  i6.  6— causes  of  the  decline 
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of  the  charch  by,  7 — ^history  of  the 
oommanea  in  France,  7,  8 — in  wliat 
bodies  opposition  to  government  during 
the  Biiddle  ages  was  centered,  9, 10«- 
state  of  the  sciences  darins  that  period, 
11 — 18 — and  of  historical  writing,  18, 
19— of  poetry,  19--5f«— reign  of  Philip 
Aogattus,  24 — hit  marriage  with  Inge- 
burg,  f7 — divorces  her,  and  marries 
Agnes  of  Moravia,  38, 29— is  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  latter,  and  resume  his 
first  wife,  30— account  of  the  t'rench 
whale  fishery,  369, 370 — account  of  ihe 
fiiianciul  svsiem  of  France  from  the  ori- 
gin of  liie  French  monttrcliy  to  the  year 
1828, 396—420 — details  respecting  ihe 
expenditure  of  France  in  18«9,  421, 
4tt — literary  intelligence  from  France, 
264—267—548.  549. 

Frnnkt,  origin  of,  169 — formation  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  Clovis,  l70 — ex- 
tent of  his  kingdom,  ib, — character  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty, 170 — origin  of  the  Carlovingians 
or  Fippins,  171 — state  of  the  Frencb 
monarchy,  ifr.— Dagobert  appointed 
king  of  Austrasia,  171,  172 — who  is 
compelled  to  appoint  his  infant  son 
king,  172 — Grimoald,  major  domus, 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  173 — the 
Pippins  recover  their  power,  174— 
successes  of  Pippin  of  Heristall,  ib. — 
his  death,  175— accession  of  his  son 
Charles  Martel  to  sovereign  po^er,  175, 
176 — his  treatment  of  the  Merovingian 
kings.  176 — defeats  the  Saracens  at  the 
battle  of  Tours,  178— state  of  Frank 
society  under  the  Merovingians,  179, 
180. 

Prwiel  ^M.),  Memoirn  sur  la  D^racUan, 
et  sur  la  double  Hefraetion,  dt  la  Lvmlere, 
character  of,  283,  284.    See  L4gkt. 


GubdU,  or  Tax  on  salt  in  France,  account 
of,  390,  391. 

Gaudri,  bishop  of  Laon,  account  of,  95, 
26. 

Gec^raphy,  state  of,  in  the  twelfth  And 
thirteenth  centuries,  13,  14. 

Gtrmankut,  war  between,  and  the  Ger- 
mans under  Armin,  162 — his  retreat, 
163— he  defeats  the  Germans,  165. 

Cermmny,  literary  intelligence  from,  267, 
268— 549— 551— stale  of,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  130 
— origin  of  the  free  towns  in,  ib,  131  — 
why  the  ancient  history  of  Germany  is 
"but  litUe  known,  145, 146-*  inroads  of 


the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire, 
147 — their  conflicts  with  the  Rooiaus, 
148 — character  of  Tacitus*s  treatise  on 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Gcrmiins, 
153 — conduct  of  Varus  in  settling  Ger- 
many, 156 — cKaratter  of  Armin,  156— 
rise  of  the  Germans  against  the  Romans, 
157 — defeat  and  death  of  Varus,  158, 
159 — observation!  on  the  cruelties  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Germans,  159, 160 — war  tietween  then 
under  Armin  and  the  Aoinans  under 
Germanicus,  162 — retreat  of  Gemuini- 
cus,  163— battle  between  him  and  Ar- 
min, 164 — defeat  of  the  Germans,  165 
— dispute  lietween Armin  and  Marubod, 
J  67— death  of  Armin,  163 — sketch  of 
German  manners  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 339,  et  seq, 

Goethe*t  and  Schiller's  Correspondence, 
observations  on,  180—183. 

Gothic  Architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
observations  on,  102 — 112. 

H. 

Ifamhurgh,  foundation  of,  131 — ^becomes 
a  free  city,  Uk 

Hanaeatic  Leapte,  origin  of,  132— accooat 
of  ib  constitution,  1 33— confederated 
cities  allied  to  it,  134 — power  of  the 
league,  t6. — benefit  conferred  by  it  on 
the  northern  kingdoms  of  Evrope,  135 
— hostilities  of  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  against  the  league, 
ib. — successful  war  of  tite  Handed  tic 
league  against  Denmark,  136 — their 
efforts  in  putting  down  piracv,  157 — 
account  of  the  factories  of  the  tcagae  at 
Novogorod,  London,  Bruges,  and  Ber- 

fen,  139—144 — decline  of  the  league, 
44,145. 

Harmetu^lut  (Constantinus),  character 
and  different  editions  of  bis  n^f^tMs 
M/jun,  473,  474. 

naubotd  (C.  J.).  ManvaU  Bttitrcema, 
461 — biographical  notice  of,  476 — 
character  and  plan  of  his  work,  475. 

Heimbach  (C.  G.  £.),  De  BasiOcvrKs 
Origine,  461 — character  o^  bis  work, 
477. 

Htliand,  an  ancient  Teutonic  Rythmic 
Gospel  Harmony,  date  or,  371 — its 
style,  ib. — account  of  the  manmcript 
copies  of  it,  which  are  extam,  572, 
373 — 375 — notice  of  the  edition  pro- 
jected by  Francis  Junius,  375 — ani 
by  Francis  Scberer,  576 — account  of 
A.  Schmeller's  edition,  376,  377 — 
nature  of  the  poetic  metre  of  the  HcC- 
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and,  378 — Dr.  Hickes's  account  of  it, 
378,  879 — character  of  its  laneuage, 
380,  381 — specimen  of  the  Heliand, 
with  a  Latin  traniilation  and  Saxon 
version,  382 — translation  of  the  Visit 
of  the  Magi  into  English,  383—385 
—-remarks  thereon,  385,  386. 

Eetl  (llieodore),  Posthumous  Works  of 
Weber,  68  — character  of,  69.  See 
Weber. 

Hmchel  (J.  f.  W.),  TraitidelaLumien, 
plan  of,  283—306.     See  Light. 

Hesifckiut,  passage  of,  explained,  53. 

Holiand,  Literary  Intelligence  from,  269, 
270—551,  552. 

S[ui/gens*a  theory  of  light,  286 — 291 — 
difficulties  and  objections  attending  it, 
292 — 294 — comparison  of  his  theory 
with  that  of  Isaac  Newton,  304—306. 

I. 

Ibrafum  Bey,  expedition  of,  to  Greece, 
323— takes  Old  and  New  Navarino,  ib. 
— besieges  and  takes  Missoloughi,  324, 
325. 

Importt  of  the  United  States,  diminished 
by  their  new  tariff,  2 19-— imports  and 
exports  of  Poland »  531. 

India,  account  of  the  cholera  morbus  in, 
539,  540. 

Innocent  IIL,  pontificate  o^,  4 — excoiD>- 
muuicates  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
France,  29,  30— his  treatment  of  Ray- 
mond, comte  de  Toulouse,  31,  32. 

Italy,  literary  intelligence  from,  270,  271 
— observations  on  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment  of,  430,  431.  533. 


Jeffersm's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence, 
character  of,  204,  note — his  opinion  on 
slavery  in  America,  204 — on  the  Mis- 
souri question,  207. 

Jews,  condition  of,  in  Poland,  5^9. 

Jonhaire  (A.  de  la),  Contideratiom  tur  la 
Piche  de  la  Baleine,  355 — observations 
of,  on  the  bounties  given  to  the  French 
whale  fishers,  370. 

Joyeux  Evinement,  a  French  exaction,  na- 
ture of,  396. 

Judicial  Polity  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  197 — 199 — absurd  law  for 
superannuating  judges,  after  ottaining 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  201 . 

Justinian*s  Institutes,  notice  of  Theoplii- 
Jus's  Greek  Paraphrase  of^  463— of 
different  Greek  versions  of  his  Pan- 
dects, 465. 


Kieeewetter  (R.  G.),  critical  notice  of  his 
prize-lessay  on  the  music  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  257,  258. 


Lafayette  (General),  account  of  the  re- 
ception of,  in  America,  196. 

Laon,  history  of  the  commune  of,  25— 
27. 

Latin  and  French  languages,  curious  con- 
flict between,  18. 

Law  (John),  biographieal  notice  of,  407 
— ac4:ount  of  his  financial  schemes,  408. 

Law,  administration  of,  in  the  United 
States,  197— 199— law  respecting  es^ 
tates  tail,  200 — improvement  in  the 
law  of  descent,  201. 

Leo,  Emperor,  surnamed  the  Philosopher, 
notice  of,466,  and  of  the  'EttXeyk  rSi¥ 
HifMtf  ascribed  to  him,  470. 

LevaueuT  (M.),  La  Fayette  en  Amerique, 
195— character  of  his  work,  196.  See 
America, 

LiberaU  of  France  and  Germany  de- 
scribed, 245. 

Librariet,  deficiency  of.  In  the  United 
States,  226. 

Ught,  recent  date  of  the  science  of,  284 
— opinion  of  the  earlier  philosophers 
respecting  it,  284— 285— theory  of 
Descartes,  285 — of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
ib. — of  Huygens,  286 — developement 
of  the  corpuscular  or  Newtonian 
theory,  286 — 288— on  the  intensity  of 
the  forces  necessary  to  cause  tin 
molecules  of  light  to  deviate  from  their 
natural  rectilinear  course,  289 — objec- 
tions to  the  Newtonian  theory,  290 — 
developement  of  the  undulatory  theory, 
291— difficulties  and  objections  attend- 
ing it,  292  — 294  — outline  of  Dr, 
Young's  theory  of  interference,  294 — 
Mr.  Herschei*8  postulate  to  account  for 
colour,  295— objections  to  it»  296 — 
table  of  vibrations  of  coloured  rays, 
upon  the  undulatory  theory,  297 — ob- 
servations on  it,  ibid.  298,  299 — on  the 
duuble  refraction  of  light,  300 — 303 — 
polarisation  of  light,  303,  304 — com- 
parison of  the  theories  of  Newton  and 
Huygens,  304—306. 

iMerary  Intelligence  from  Denmark,  348 
—France,  264—266.  348,  349— Ger- 
many, 267, 268.  349— 351— Holland, 
269,  270.  351,  352— Italy,  270— 
272.  353— Poland,  351— Spain,  fr2 
—Russia,  273.  355. 
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Lobeck  (C.  A.)»  Aglaophmmut,  uve  TTkan 
ioffUi  Myttiem  Grmcarum  cawti,  33. — 

London,  account  of  the  factory  of  the 
Hanteatic  leagoe  at,  141,  14«. 

Lttteria,  obiervations  on  the  prevalence 
of  in  the  United  3tatet  or  America, 

sot. 

Xtftttf  (Baron\  acoonntof  (he  financial 
measures  of,  416,  417. 

LouitXVUL,  anecdote  of,  850-^t5t-- 
state  of  the  French  finances  doring  his 
reign,  417-— 4t0. 

LoMmth'Stnite,  a  Hungarian  road,  de- 
scribed, 4S7. 

iMiiaama,  state  of  slavery  in,  906,  907 • 

lAiboek,  state  of,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
I3t. 

Imdin  (Heinrich),  GeieMcftt«  det  TeuUehtn 
VoOtu,  145— plan  and  character  of  hit 
work,  150,  ISt—Kkbservations  on  some 
historical  positions  advanced  by  him, 
159 — his  opmion  of  Tacitus's  treatise 
de  Moribus  Germanorom,  153— abstract 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  ib, 
154, 155— his  narrative  of  the  rising  of 
the  Gemans  under  Armin.  against  the 
Roman  yoke  under  Varus,  156 — 158 — 
defeat  of  Varus,  158, 159 — subsequent 
conductofArrain,  160— description  of 
Arroin's  interview  with  hu  brother, 
]63|  164— remarks  on  the  death  of 
Armin,  168, 169. 

M. 

MaehmWi  adounistration  of  the  French 

finances,  account  of,  409. 
Maddra  observations  on  the  climate  of, 

67. 
Manmrt  (Konrad),  OeiehiehU  der  AUeu 

Deuttchen,  145— character  of  bis  work, 

150. 
Manufaeturei  of  Pohind,  531. 
Moritime  Laun  of  Wisby,  account  of  137 

—139. 
Mvrobod,  a  German  chief,  dispute  of  with 

Armin,  167— battle  between  them,  ifr. 

subsequent  treatment  of  Marobod  by 

the  Romans,  168. 
Mmryat  (Charles),  letter  of,  to  the  edi- 
tor, t63. 
AfosaicTv  of  St  Bartholomew,  particulars 

respecting,  964,  965. 
Moihomatieal  Scitneu,  progress  of,  in  the 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It,  13. 
Mei^ieme,  sUte  of,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  17, 18. 
Mikemed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  account  of 

the  efforts  of,  to  introduce  a  regularly 


organised  military  Ibrce  into  Egypt* 
307 — 311 — pots  'down  a  conspiracy  in 
one  of  the  battalions,  311— quells  an 
insurrection  of  the  peasants,  tf. — sac- 
cessful  expedition  of  his  new  troops 
against  the  Wahabees,  319, 313— sends 
his  contingent  against  the  Greeks,  314 
—establishes  a  military  college,  315^ 
and  a  military  hospital,  316 — observa- 
tions on  the  improvements  effected  by 
him,  317 — and  on  the  critical  stale  «f 
Egypt,  318, 319— charsctcr  of  the  ni«^ 
terisls  whence  his  armies  are  recruited, 
390,  391— account  of  his  expedition  to 
the  BCorea,  399 — 394 — ^improvemcots 
effected  by  him  in  his  navy.  395 — liis 
observation  and  conduct  on  the  treaty 
of  London,  398 — and  on  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  his  fleet  at  Navarino,  399 — 
state  of  his  revenue,  330 — population 
of  his  dominions,  331 — state  of  his 
army,  339 — rates  of  monthly  pay  of  his 
ofiicers,  333 — bis  troops,  how  doChed, 
ib,  334— account  of  hu  visit  to  the 
camp  at  Dgiaad  Abad  in  1896,  334, 
335~*"anecdote8  of  his  reception  of  some 
F^nch  officers,  336. 

Merovingian  Dyntuty  in  France,  characier 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the,  170 — treat- 
ment of  iliero  by  Charles  Martel,  17&— 
state  of  Frank  society  under  the  Blero- 
vingians,  179, 180. 

MiddU  Jget,  state  of  the  sciences  in,  11 
—18 — of  literature,  19 — 99 — of  archi- 
tecture, 101— 114— of  sculpture,  114 
— J 17 —of  painting,  117 — 198. 

MmoUmghi,  siege  and  capture  of,  S94»39S. 

Mohommid  Bey,  minister  at  war  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  character  of,  397,  328. 

Moke  (H.  G.),  character  of  hb  novels,  959, 
953,  956— a  scene  from  his  PblttipplDe 
de  Flandie,  translated,  tfr.  954—956. 

MuUer  (K.  O.),  PnUgommn  tm  esMr 
wittentehtfiU^  MyMogie^SS—dcnga 
of  his  work,  35— outline  of  bis  system, 
35—49. 

Mural  (Achille),  Lettm  mr  Us  Eut»  Umk, 
194— character  of  his  work,  197 — his 
opinion  respecting  the  advantages  of 
slavery,  905.    See  Americn, 

Mmeovy  Company,  account  of  the  wbale 
fishery  of,  356. 

Mtttie,  character  of  the  German  and  Ita- 
lian schools  of,  85 — 99 — state  of  nrasic 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries,  958. 

Myikol^,  notice  of  the  different  writers 
on,  34— nature  of  the  fiiblcs  of  mytho- 
logy of  the  anciedt  Greeks,  55— sources 
whence  our  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be 
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d«rif ed,  36 — how  tlicj  are  to  be  ana- 
lyaed  and  eiplained,  57— S9 — in  what 
manner  they  were  treated  by  ancient 
bittorians,  89,  40— qoettions  neeesiary 
to  be  f olved  previously  to  restoring  my- 
thological tale  to  its  true  slate*  40, 41. 

Naiuraiuti,  German,  aocount  of  the  an- 
onal  meeting  of,  968. 

NoDarino,  battle  of,  SfB,  339— Old  and 
New  Navarino,  captured  by  Ibrahim 
Bey,  3M. 

Ntehtf^i  admintttfstion  of  the  French 
finances,  accoont  of,  41 1— 4t4w 

Nmtpmptn,  influence  of,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  «f4, 2«5— causes  of 
their  licentiousness,  tt5,  f  C6. 

Amston's  (Sir  Isaac)  Theory  of  Light, 
account  of,  S85,  f  86— «88— objections 
to  it,  f90 — comparison  of  his  theory 
with  that  of  Huygens,  S04— 306. 

Nkbuhr^i  (M.)  Roman  History,  notice  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  second  Tolume 
of,  867,  f68. 

NcffUity  of  France,  exemption  of  from  tai- 
ation,  and  its  effects,  394,  395— extra- 
vagant sales  of  nobility  in  the  reign  of 
Loois  XIV.  396. 

NmteU^  Spanbh,  critical  notice  of,  542, 543. 

Navqgond,  aocount  of  the  commerce  and 
importaoee  of,  from  the  elefenlh  to  the 
sixtesnth  centary,  139,  140— its  pre* 
sent  sUle,  141. 


O. 

Oinkr*i  Travels  in  the  Java  and  Molucca 

islands,  notice  of,  369. 
OrisRtai  Literature,  intelligence  respecting, 

555. 
QMRon  Bey,  major  general  of  the  Egyptian 

army,  anecdote  of,  335 — his  address  to 

tlie  officers  of  the  Egyptian  imvy,  336. 


P. 

Paganini  (Nicolo),  birth  and  early  mu- 
sical education  of,  479, 480— visito  dif- 
fiprent  parts  of  Italy,  481 — rapacious 
conduct  of  his  father  towards  him,  481 
— flattering  reception  given  to  him  in 
various  places,  483 — musical  contest 
with  Lafont,  483— successful  concerts 
at  Vienna,  483, 484— vindicates  him- 
self from  a  gross  calumny,  484,  485— 
singular  power  over  his  instrument,  486 
^-extraordinary  performance  at  Lucca, 
487 — bis  affectionate  solicitude  for  his 
only  son,  488— and  for  bis  mother,  489. 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV. 


PaaNfn^  of  the  Middle  Ages,  117— in 
the  cataconrtM  at  Rome,  119— 1S4— 
among  the  Greeks,  134, 135 — painting 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  136, 137— eau- 
nenoe  of  the  paimers  of  the  Florentine 
school  accounted  for,  138. 

Palbni  (Dr.),  biographical  notice  of,  553. 

PeUenmm  (John),  Hsbnuk  Ortmmatika^ 
critical  notice  of,  359—361. 

Philip  Anguttui,  King  of  France,  reign  of, 
34— marries  Ingebnrg,  37— divorces 
her,  and  marries  Agnes  of  Moravia,  38« 
39 — is  compelled  to  dismiss  her,  and 
resume  his  first  wife,  30. 

PhUip,  Bishop  of  Beanvais,  anecdote  of, 
33. 

Phiiciopkif,  state  of,  in  the  twelfUi  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  17. 

Phjfneai  Sdenea,  progress  of,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  11, 13. 

Pirory,  cliecked  by  the  Hanseatic  league, 
136, 137. 

P/aaat  (Jules),  HUtoire  de  la  R^gineration 
iU  r  J^pte,  307 — biographical  notice  of 
the  author,  ib, — his  sophistical  apology 
for  the  apostacy  of  Colonel  Seve,  314, 
3 15 — description  of  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  recruiting,  319, 330— accoont  of  tlm 
opinion  of  the  Egyptians  on  tlie  Inter- 
ference of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  329.    See  Egfffi. 

Pocket  Baob,  Grerman,  superior  literary 
eminence  of,  335— chaiaders  of  the 

Kincipal  pocket  books  for  1831 :— the 
inerva,  336— Orphea,  337— the 
Taschenboch  sum  geselligen  Vergnu- 
geo,  338 — ^the  Frauentaschenbncb,  339 
Urania,  i6. — the  Musen  Almanach,  340 
— the  Taschenboch  der  liebe,  t6. — 
Penelope,  341 — Vergissmeinnicht,  tfr. — 
Wintersgriin,  ifr. — Cornelia,  ib,  343* 

Postry  of  5ie  Troubadours,  character  of* 
30 — and  of  the  Trooveres,  31. 

Poland,  remarks  on  the  ancient  state  of, 
490— degraded  condition  of  the  serfs, 
493,  49S— constitution  of,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  King,  501 — its  condition  under 
Sobieski,  496, 519— alter  the  partition 
by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  530 — 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to- 
wards Poland,  531— steps  which  led  to 
the  late  revolution,  533— statement  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Poles,  by  the  in- 
fringement of  various  articles  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  533— 535— ob- 
servations on  the  recent  revolution,  535 
— 537— divisions  and  population  of 
Poland,  538— state  of  the  Jews,  539— 
reli^ion,t6.— universities,  t6.— courts  of 
justice,  t6. — army,  ib.  530 — receipt  and 
P  P 
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eipeaditare,  590— loadt*  ifr^— tltte  of 
Wamw,  551— iDMiifacCoret  and  ooid- 
morte,  i6.— agricaUure,  55lt  55f— con- 
dition of  llie  peasantry,  55t— origin  of 
the  Potish  leipbn,  544— abitract  of  iU 
•chievemcnu  iu  various  parts  of  Europe, 
644— 547  • 

Poiarisfllion  of  liglitt  observations  oo,  SOS, 
304. 

Pclm,  anecdotes  of  the  integrity  of,  547. 

PclffUmm  of  ancient  Greece,  oiMenrations 
on,  49—50. 

PiipuUUon  of  Egypt  and  its  dependent 
states,  SSI. 

PeiiM»  (Nicolas),  remarlu  on  a  bust 
erected  in  hononr  of,  at  Rome.  199. 

PssUn/s  (Michael),  WCimiH  tmp  HifAm, 
critical  acoonnt  of,  471, 47S. 

PuUieatiimt  on  the  continent,  lists  of  the 
principal,  from  October,  18S0,  to  Ja- 
nuary,' 18S1, 275,  «t  ley.  From  Janu- 
ary to  March,  18SJ,  556,  «t  1*9. 


Qfudu,  in  what  disorders  most  oonmltod, 
53. 

Qjiunn§fii,  an  Italian  arcliitect,  notice  of 
459. 

Qutttrtmin  d§  Qumey  (M.),  Htsfotrt  de  la 
Kte  St  d«  OMeroMf  ds  p/«s  cilibra  At- 
dUtaefei,  4S9— pTan  of  bb  wotIl,  449— 
strictures  on  has  omissions,  450,  451^ 
eiamination  of  bis  engravings,  45S. 


Saymond,  comte  de  Toulouse,  treatment 
of,  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  SI,  59. 

tit  (Zeiirino),  VUa  di  CoU  Rienso,  criti- 
cal notice  of,  5SS— 555. 

Refraction,  double,  of  light,  observations 
on,SOO— SOS. 

PUU^ion  of  ancient  Greece,  analysis  of, 
with  remarks,  49 — 50--^bservation8 
on  religion,  94S,  944—state  of  religion 
in  Poland,  599. 

RewmMS  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  330— of 
Poland,  530. 

Risnso  (Cola  di),  biographical  notice  of, 
534,  535. 

UoeK  (M.)>  Amvmn  du  Budget,  388. 
SeeFuionce. 

Romni^B  Operas,  character  of,  B6, 87. 

Huttia,  literary  intelligence  from,  973, 
974.  555. 


SmU,  aooooat  of  the  tax  00,  in  Fnnee, 

390, 391. 
Sahtmdg  (N.  A.  de),  HUlmn  de  Paligne 

St  litCrw  de  Jem  MMifci,  490. 
Ssracenf,  defeat  of,  by  Chaiiea  Martd, 

178. 
&rtoniy  (O.  P.),  GodUdklete  Piyni^w 

der  Diutaehim  Hmut,  ISO. 
ScMUer's  Corfespondenee   with  Goethe, 

observations  on,  180—185. 
SdUsUsrrj.  A.),  Hsfimd:  PtrnmStm- 

nicwmt  S7]-^acoo«U  of  bis  ivotk,  376, 

377.    SeeHe^iaad. 
5dbt%  (Julius  Max),  Pmrnnrs 

uad  2Vet6eH,  478.    See  P<««nii£ 


Sckwtimehim  (Hans  von),  adventores  ot, 
337— character  of  his  meoMin,  338— 
state  of  society  in  Germany  at  tiM  timft 
he  was  Iwm,  339 — enters  the  aerrioe 
of  Duke  Henrr,  of  LeUnit*,  SiO— 
singular  traits  m  bis  cfaancter,  341— 
becomes  a  bard  drinker,  349,  545^ 
affection  to  his  parents,  S4Sf  544— bb 
amours,  345,  346 — adventures  in  Po- 
land, 347— at  Aogsbiiig,  i5.-^S48, 349 
—interview  with  a  spirit,  350 — abno- 
dons  his  wandering  habits  and  aaities 
at  home,  351,  359— affecting  tribute 
to  the  character  of  his  wife,  S59,  364. 

Science,  sketch  of  the  state  oC  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnriea,  11— 
14.  16— 16— causes  of  ita  slow  pro- 
gress, 15. 

Sewpdire  of  tlie  middle  agea,  aooooat  of, 
114—117. 

Sfgur  (Coont  Loots  Philip  de),  Hoffwr 
phical  notice  of,  964. 

StrmtxiPAgmcimrt  (J.  B.  L.),  JSttmn  de 
VArt  per  moiniaiens,  93 — biognpbical 
notice  of,  95,  96— character  and  plan 
of  his  work.  96— 99. 

Seoe  (Colonel),  employed  to  oiganlae  the 
troops  of  the  pasba  of  E^pt,  309 — 
account  of  his  mode  of  trandi^  then, 
tfr.  310 — apostatises  from  Christiaaity 
and  becomes  a  Moslem,  314— eopbis 
tical  apology  Offered  for  him,  tfr.  315. 

Shiffping  (American),  decrease  of.  caaaed 
by  the  new  tariff,  918,  919. 

SUhmettt^t  administration  of  tbe  Freack 
finances,  account  of,  409, 410. 

Skutry,  law  concerning,  in  the  sevctal 
states  of  America,  909 — stale  ef  ia 
South  Carolina,  90S— in  New  York,  ik 
—in  Missouri,  90S,  904— in  ] 
906,  907— diiBculties  of  tbe 
respecting  slavery,  904— efibits  1 
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for  colonuing  free  negroes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  f05. 

SoUtifci  (John),  King  of  Poland,  claims 
of,  to  respect  and  veneration,  491 — 
his  descent  and  birth,  492,  495— rda- 
catioO)  493, 494— conaoers  the  Tartars 
noder  Bagdan  Kuriebiiski,  495,  496— 
SQccesses  against  the  MascoTites  and 
TartafB,496,  497— receives  the  highest 
office  of  the  state,  497— defeats  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartars,  in  1667,  497, 
498-— defeats  the  Tnrks  ander  Moham- 
med IV.  498— state  of  Poland  at  this 
time,  498,  499— defeats  the  Turks  and 
captnres  the  fortress  of  Kotsim,  500 — 
is  nnanimooslj  elected  King  of  Pbland, 
505— routs  the  Turks  at  Lemberg, 
503— baffles  the  Turks  under  the 
pacha  of  Damascus,  504,  505 — con- 
cludes an  honourable  peace,  505 — is 
implored  to  defend  the  empire  against 
the  Turks,  507 — di£BcuIties  which  he 
had  to  encounter,  508,  509 — reaches 
the  summit  of  tlie  Calemberg  pass, 
510— utterly  discomfits  the  Turks,  510, 
511 — his  own  account  of  the  battle  and 
victory,  511,  51 1 — base  ingratitude  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  towards  him, 
513— his  eflbrts  fur  the  welfare  of  his 
country  frustrated  by  the  Polish  no- 
bles, 514.  515— his  address  to  them, 
515,  5l6— his  death,  517— tribute  to 
hu  character,  518  —  his  escellencies 
and  defects,  518,  519. 

&tethotcop$,  observations  on  the  use  of, 
63. 

&UTaii  (J.  M.),  NotUia  BariUeonim,  461 
— notice  of  him  and  his  work,  474, 
475. 

SuUjf'i  administration  of  the  French 
finances,  account  of,  398. 

S^ntg,  a  Croatian  town,  described,  424. 


T. 

TaeiUu's  treadse  de  BStrUna  Gmnanarum, 
observations  on,  153 — 155. 

TmlU,  an  ancient  French  tax,  nature  of, 
388. 

Tmiff,  American,  remarks  on  the  impolicy 
m,  f  15,  216 — Increase  of  smuggling 
caused  by  it,  f  17— and  decrease  of 
shipping  and  imports,  218— 220— on 
the  reasons  alleged  In  behalf  of  the 
tariff,  220,  221. 

r«MS  hi  France,  account  of,  388— -396. 

Theohgif,  Stole  of,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  16. 

TketpkUfU,  a  Roman  hiwyer,  notice  of. 


462— diaracterof  hbGteek  Paraphrase 

of  Justmian's  Institutes,  463— principal 

editions  of  it,  464.. 
Tolavtum,  unlhnlted,  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  224. 
Tnubadewrif  or  minstrels  of  the  south  of 

France,  character  of  the  poetry  of,  20. 
Trmtviret,  or  minstrels  of  the  north  of 

France,  character  of  the  poetry  of,  21. 
Tnrgoi'i  administration   of  the  French 

finances,  account  of,  410. 
TunpoUfe,  a  Croatian  diitrict,  privileges 

of,  423,  424. 


Vana,  conduct  of,  in  Germany,  153 — ^hia 

defeat  by  the  Germans,  and  death, 

158, 159. 
,  Venice,  present  state  of,  429* 
Ftcsnsa,  account  of  the  festival  of  La 

Ruota,  celebrated  ait,  429. 
Vincent  de  Besutwis,  notice  of  his  Speadum 

NatunUe,  11, 14. 
Vtneta  ^Lodolph),  PagmmU  Leben  und 

Charaher,  478.    See  Paganini, 
Violin,  extraordinary  performance  on  two 

strings  of,  487. 


W. 

Wahaheet,  successful  expedition  of  the 
paclia  of  Eg^pt  against,  312,  313. 

WaUh*t  (Dr.)  illiberal  sentiments  con- 
cerning England,  929 — remarks  there- 
on, 230,  931. 

Warsaw,  state  of,  531 — account  of  the 
erection  of  a  statue  there  in  honour  of 
Copernicus,  554. 

Weber  (Carl  Maria  von),  birth,  and  early 
musical  studies  of,  69,  70 — notice  of 
some  of  his  operas,  71 — Haydn's  testi- 
mony to  his  "  Peter  Schmoll  and  his 
Neighbours,"  tfr.  —  accompanies  hu 
Cither  on  a  musical  tour,  ib.  72 — goes  to 
Vienna,  72 — accepts  the  office  of  music 
director  at  Breslao,ib. — and  of  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Carlsrohe,  ib.  73 — 
takes  the  direction  of  the  opera  at 
Prague,  73 — goes  to  Dresden,  74— Ms 
acoonnt  of  his  engagements,  75 — mar- 
riage, 76— excellent  advice  given  by 
him  to  a  pupil,  76, 77 — composes  his 
operas  of  *•  Freciosa,"  and  the  "  Frey- 
schiiti,"  78 — its  distinguished  success, 
ib,  79 — composes  his  open  of  "  Obe- 
Ton,'*  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  79 
—his  reception  at  Paris,  80 — huac- 
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comit  ofhia  reception  at  Go  vent  Garden 
Theatre,  81 — and  of  the  performanoe 
of  his  "  Oberon,"  8t— letters  to  hit 
wife,  83*->hit  death,  84— character  of 
Weber,  as  a  musiciJ  composer,  con- 
trasted witli  Moaart  and  Rossini,  85 — 
9t. 
WkalB  Fulmy  of  the  Biscajans,  account 
of,  S55--of  the  Dutch,  556—958— 
vnsoccessful  attempt  to  revive  it  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  361, 36S— origin  of 
the  English  whale  fishery,  556— state 
of  it  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  559 — 
amount  of  bounties  paid  for  its  encoo- 
ngement,  559,  560 — table  of  the  num- 
ber, &c.  of  ships  fitted  out  and  of  boun- 
ties pud  to  each  from  1789  to  18S4, 

560,  561— table  of  the  produce  of  the 
noitfcsm  whale  fishery  from  18<4  to 
I8f7,  S61— nature  of  the  whale  fishery, 

561,  56S— result  of  the  fishery  in  1829, 
with  remarks,  564, 565— present  state 


of  the  trade,  565— account  of  the  muh 
sea  fishery,  566— number  of  ships  an- 
noally  fitted  ont  for  it  in  Great  Britam 
from  1814  to  18S4,  467— and  between 
the  years  18t8  to  1850  Inclushre,  368 
<— acooont  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the 
Americans,  568,  569 — and  of  the 
French,  569, 570. 

Wmpkid  (J.  H.),  Gsaipa^iia  lit  Rmm, 
critical  notice  of,  f61,  f6t. 

Wiiford  ^Captain),  singular  mistalie  of, 
respecting  the  Elennnian  mysteries,  51 
-^sphmation  of  the  canae  of  his  error, 
5S. 

Ifnftgr,  notke  of  the  maritime  kws  of, 
157—159. 


y. 

Yinmgt  (Dr.),  theory  of  inteifcrence  of 
rays  of  light,  notice  of,  f  94. 


LMhIont  C.  Roworth  Aod  Soot,  Deil-yftrd,  Twple  tsr. 
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